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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY, 


THE RAMACHARITAMANASA AND THE RAMAYANA, 
BY L. P, ТЕЗВІТОВІ; UDINE (ITALY). 
(Continued from Vol. XLI. p. 886.) 


Ayodhya kan da. 


(10) The supreme desire of the old Dagaratha is that he may see HR&ma's coronation in his 
lifetime : 
C, П, 1, %87 (B, TI, 1,19): R. О. M. IL, 1, 10: 
atha гё]йо babhüvai'va vriddhasya chirajivinah | pritir eshå | (sabe ke ura abhildshu asa... |) 
katham Ramo ráj& 8780 mayi vati || 86 || esha hy asya | &pu aohhata jubarí]a-padu Háma- 
park pritir hrldi samperivartate | kad& nûma sutam drak- | hith deu nareen || 
shyámy abhishiktam aham priyam || 37 || R. O. M., Il, 4, ४४ ¢ 
| mohi achhata yahu hoi nohh&áhú | 
Tulast Dasa, in the first of the two quotations given above, asoribes to all the oitixens what 
Valmiki had ascribed to Dagaratha, but the substance is the same, Тһе central point of the 
comparison is represented by the phrase may; २०६, which has been literally translated into ps 
achhata and moki aohhata, and the cortespondenoe is made still more persuasive by the fact that dp 
ashhata in the first quotation from the А. О. M, is quite superfluous and unjustifiable. 
(11) Men and women іп Ayodhya, eager to see Rama's. coronation, look impatiently for the 
morning : ` l 


C, IL, 5, 19 (B, П, 4, 19) ; R. C. M., П, 11, ४१-५५: 
tadá hy Ayodhy&nilayal sastrib&lükulo janah | RAmAbhi | kahehith parasapara loga logit | 
shokam ük&hkshann Akkikshson udayum ravebh || 19 || . КЁП lagana bhali ketika bûrê |. 
Tb. 6“ : 


sakala kahahim kaba hoihi kêlî | . 
(12) Valmiki, in order to depict Manthará's passion, makes use of the metaphors: dahyamdad 
krodhena (О, IL, 7, 18) and dahyamdad’nalene’pa (ibid, 31), which might have been the origin of 
Tulast Dise’s expression ; (Rdma-tilaks suni) Ghd ura-ddAá (IT, 18, 2). | 
(18) It has always been a rule in the Solar race that the eldest son should be king and his 
younger brothers obey hls commands, This argument, which Válmiki puts forth several times 
in his AyodAykánda in favor of R&ma's consecration, is ploked up by Talast Disa and caused to 
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be uttered by Kaikeyf, when she is trying to соптіпое Manthara that it is quite right that Rama 
should be made king : 

C, 11, 78, 30; 23 (B. wanting): R. C. M, I1, 16,8: 
asmin kule hisarveshim jyeshtho rájye'bhishichyate|apare | je$h& svàmi sevaka laghu bhûl | 
тй багач tasmin pravartante sam&hitáh || 20 || satatam | yaha dinakara-kula riti subi || 
rijaputresbu jyoehtbo rtjA'bhishichyate | rûj dêm etat ваша 
tat sydd IkshvükünAm viceshatah || 22 || 

О, IT, 79, 7° (В, 11, 86, 10): 
jyesh(hasya rájatà nityam uchità hi kolagya nah | i 

C, II, 102, ३ (B, II, 111, 9): | 
skovato ‘yam 8800 dharmah nthito !"smflsu, . . | jyeahthe 
putre sthite rûjê па kanîyên bhaven npipab H 2 ||. 

(14) Dacaratha stoops over Kaikeyi, who is lying on the ground [ull of anger, and touches 
her with his hands : 

C, 11, 10, थ” (B, II, 9, 6°): R. C. M., II, 26,9: 
parimyi]ya cha p&yibhy&m .. . 8128818 pini... 

(16) Dacaratha asks Kaikeyl who has dared to vex her and what he is to do in order to 
punish the offender, and says that he himself, as well as all his family, is at her disposal: 

C, 11, 10, 81 and ft. (B, П, 9, 10 and ff. ) : í Е. C. M., II, 26, 1-2, 8: 
(...vyadhim Achakshya bhámini) | kásyg vå ’pipriyam káryam | anabita tora priy& kei kinhà | kehi 
kena và vipriyom kpitam || 81 || keh priyam labhat&m adya | dui sira keki Jama chaha 1718 | 
ko và sumahad apriyam |.... || 82 || avadhyo vadhyatàm | kahu kehi ?abkahi karaüm naresü | 
ko үй vadhyah ko và vimuchyatám | dgridrab ko bhaved | kahn kehi npipshi nikásaüm desd |]... 
10170 dravysván vad "py akifichanah || 88 || abam cha hi | priyü priina suta вагаравп more | 
madiyáo cha sarve taya vac&'nugáh |, А parijans ргајӣ sakala Баға tore |... 

The passage is quite identical, even in form, in both the poems. 

(16) Kaikey! insists on demanding that the king should keep his promise and alleges the 
examplés of others who gave their life and property to keep their word. This we find in both 
the poems, only the examples quoted differ, as Valmtki (C, II, 12, 48 and f; С, IT, 14, 4 and ft. 
Е; Б,11,11,4 ana ff.) quotes those of Cibi, Alarka and Sügara, whilst Tulasi Diss (11, 80, 7, quotes 
those of (ОТЫ, Dadhichiand Bali, The example, of Bali, however, has a correspondence in the R. 
(C, If, 14, 11= B, П, 11, ४70०. 

(17) Daçaratha wishes tho day of R&ma's banishment would never break : 
C, IL, 18, 17° (B wanting): | R. C. M., П, 87, 3: 
па prabhátam tvaye 'chohhámi nice naksbatrabhüshite || 17 || | (bbufld)... дауа mantra 
bhoru jani hot | | 
(18) On the morning of the day fixed for the coronation, Rama is called to the king’s presence, 
where, seeing his father lying on the ground in a miserable condition and not being addressed by 
him, he begins to suspect that the king must be angry with him, and asks Kaikeyt what is the 
offence which has made his father angry: 








C,H, 18, 1 (B, 11, 16,18): R. 0. M., 11, 43, 748; 
kachohin mayá nå 'paraddham sjññnñd yena me pitá| kupitas | bh& mohi tem kachhu bada арагё- 
tan mamá ’ohakshva... dbü || tà tem mohi na kahata kachhu 
rûû | mori sapatha tobi kahu sati- 
bhûû |. 
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(19) In the E, C, М, (II, 44, 9-10) Daçaratha prays (irs that Rûma may disregard his 
command. and refuse to go io the woods. The same wish Valmiki ascribes to Dagaraths in the 
R. (C, 11, 12, 88). 

(20) Rima, in order to dissuade B1t& from her resolution to follow him to the exile, draws a 
aketoh of the hardships of the forest, insisting particularly on the following points: (1) sleeping on the 
Бае ground ; (2) wearing bark-garments; (8) living on fruits, bulbs and roots and fasting 
oojasionally when tbat natural food is soanty : 

O, 11, 28, 11 and ff. (B, IL, 28, 20 and ४:) R. C. M., 11, 69, 9-10; 
srpyate pargacayyüsu  sYayambhagnisu  bhütale |... | bhfmi-ssyana belakala.basans asana 
|| 11 || &horátram cha samtoshah Kartayyo niyathtmand | | kenda-phala-müle | to ki sack saba 


poalair vyiksh@vapatitain . . . . || 12 || upevases ocha | dina milahim samaya samaya anu- 
kartavyo ... | js(&bhürao oha kariavyo  valkalímbara- | küls || 
dh&ragam |) 18 H.... |] yathilabdhens kar- 
tayyab samtoshas . . . . | ysthk 'hárair vanscharaib 
|... FELT tH 
The last point is better developed in : 


B, IL 28, 33 (C wanting) : 
yaneshy alabhyamánue oha vanye millapbale punah | bahtny sháni vastevyam nir&hárair vandcrayaih 
[| 32||, 

(31) Sttà answers that a layer of grass will be for her the most delightful bed and that fruits 
and roots will be as sweet as ambrosia, provided she be near Rama: 

6, IK, 80, 14-15. (B, IL, 80, 16-17 ) : R. O. M. П, 66, #82: 
oidvaleshu yadê 91070 vanintarransgoohard | kuihágtara- | kusa-kisalaya-sithart ४0081 | pra- 
nayukteshu kim syüt sukhataraem tatah || 14 || patram | bhu-earge mañju Manoje-tark! || 
míülam phslam yat tu alpem vå yadi vå bahu | dásyase | kanda müls phala amia ahr | 
syayam- Ahyitys tan me ‘myitarasopamam || 15 || 
and protests she will never get weary on the way: 

C, II, 80, 11% (B, ІТ, 80, 1४") : R. 0. M., П, 67,18: 
па oha me bhavit& tatra kacchis pathi parigramah |. mohi maga chalata na hoihi hårt |. 

(22) After 3७ has been given permission to follow her spouse, Lakshmaga grasps his 
brother's feet, wishing to be allowed to accompany him: 

C, П, 81, iand ft (B, П, 81, апай): R. C, M., П, 70, 1-2: 
eva cruirá sa samvidem Lakshmaneh pürram Agatah | | 8401205878 jabe Lasohhimana pêye | 
báshpapsryükulaemukhah gokam sodhum acaknuyvan || 1 || | by&kula bilesha-badana офі 0181० | 
sa bhritug charanau güdham niptdya Raghunandanah .... | kampa pulaka tang nayana sanirå | 

gahe charana ati-prema adhiré ||. 
(33) In the 2. C. M, Bumitrá instructs Lakshmaga to take heed that Rama and Sit live 
happily in the woods and forget their father, mother, friends and relations and the pleasures of the 
city. This oan be traced back to a passage in the К. where ЭІЫ says she will never think, while 
in the woods, of her parents, nor of the palace, which aha has renounced : 

0, 7, 80, 16 (B, IT, 80, 18) : Е. О. M., Il, 75, 9-10: 
na mitur ns pitus tatra smarishy&mi па Yecmanab |. upadesa yaha jeh! jita tumhare 

Rama Siya sukha påyahth | pitu- ` 
måtu-priya- pariv&ru-purs-sukha su- 
rati bana bisarávahtrh Q. 


eo 
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(24) Bumitr& instructs Lakshmagato regard Rama as Dacaratha, Blid as herself and the 


forest as Ayodhyk: 

0, П, 40, 9 (B, II, 39, 11+-12*): 
Rámam Dacaratham viddhi mûm viddhi Janakétmajim | 
Ayodhyüm atavim viddhi .... 


В. C. M., II, 74, 28°: 
tts tamhåri måttu Baidehf | pitê 


Há&mu saba bhárti saneht || Avadba 
fabürn jaharh Ríáms-nivási |.. 

(25) The citizens accompanying Ráms Into the exile awake in the morning after the first halt, 
and, not seeing R&ma any more, burst into lamentations, and cursing their lives bereft of Rama, 
pray to die: | 

C, IL, 47, 7 (В wanting): R. C, M., Y, 86, 83-76: 
ihal’ ys nidhanam y&ma mahüprasihánam eva và | Rümena | dhiga jivana Raghubtra-bihtnfi | 
rahitánim no kim artham jtvitam hitam || 7 || ... iit "va | jaum pai priya-biyoga Bidhi kInhá | 
.. | Yllapanü .... tau kasa marana na mfmge dinh || 
ehi bidhi karata pralape-kalip&!... 

(23) Rûma, when taking leave of Sumantra, implores him to do everything in his power so 
that the king may not grieve on his aooount : 

C, II, 62, 39° (B wanting): | 
yathå Davaratho rûjê mim па 0001105 аі kuru || 22 ||. 


R. C. M., 11, 96, 9: 
ваба bidhi soi karatabya tumhûre | 
dukha na påva pitu socha hamáre ||, 
(27) 81078 prayer to the Gañgå : 


О, IT, 52,8% ana ft. (B, 11, 52, 17 and ff): 
Waideh! pråñjalirbhûtvá thm nadim idam abravft || 82 || 
putro Dacarathasyá' yam mah&rüjasya dhîmatah | nidecam 


R. О. M., 11, 103, 28: 
Siya Burasarihith kaheu kara jorî 
métu manoratha рогацьі mori || 


pálsyaty enam Gange tvadabhirakshitah || 83 || chaturdogs 
hi varshági samagriny ushya kánane | bhr&trá saha maya 
ohai ‘va punsh pratyagamishyati || 84 || tatas tram devi 
subhage kshemene punar ágatà | yakshye pramudité Gahge 
sarvakümasampiddhini | 8b || .......... punar ата. 
mahábáhur mayá bhr&trá cha samgateh | Ayodhy&m vanavá- 
sát tu pravicaty anagho 'naghe |] 91 ||. 

(28) Samantra, on his retarn after having acoompanied the three exiles to the woods, relates 
to Dagaratha H&ma's and Eakshmana’s mossages : 

B, पा, 58, ४१८७० т. (C, П, 58, S1 and ft): 


pati devara saga kusala bahorî | 
&1karaüm jehi pàj& torî H. 


R. C. М., Ії, 152, $* ana f, 


...Yaktevyo Bharato yachanin mama | ... H 221 tvay& | kahaba samdesu Bharata ke 
cugrüshyam&go mim na cochati уа nipah | matsnehid| йуе |... . 
arhasi tath& Каип ity api niçohayam || 28 || samam | seyehu mû sakala sama 
mátpishu sarrisu varteih& iti chi’ bravi |... . Q 1128 ॥ | jm] ..... 


ishadroshe paritas tu Seumitrir idam abrayit |... tata bhåmti tehi rikhaba rid 
gocha more jebi karai na kad || 
Leshana kaho  kaohhu bachana 
kaşhorê |... 

As regards BH, both in the R. and in the R. C, M., Sumantra says she was so moved that 
she could utter no words. The correspondenoo is во much the more significant as neither Valmiki — 


nor Tulast Dasa had mentioned 1 when describing Sumantra’s taking leave from the exiles, Had 
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not Taolast Dies kept striotly cloke to the R., it would be difficult to explain as а mere chance that 
he should have made the same omission as his predecessor had: 
B, П, 58, H and £. (C, IT, 58, 84 and f.) : R. 0. H., UH, 152, 910: 

Jánskt tu viniovasya b&shpaohohhannasvarü nyipa | bhito- | kahi pranáma kachhu kahana liya 
 pasrishisohitte' va vikshamint samantatah || 34 | adyishfapór- | Siya bhaisithila saneha | thakita ba- 
Yavyasani rájaputri yacasvint | paryacruvadand dinå nai'va | chanaloohana sajala pulska-pallavite 
mûm kimohid abravit || 85 || udikshamágá bhart&rara | deha ||. 
mukhena paricushyat& | mumocha kevalam báshpam rêm 
nivrittam avekshya så || 86 || 

(2t) The fastening up their hair, after the mode of the asootics, which the exiles had adopted 
before orossing the Сайда (B, П, 52, 3 and ff. = C, II, 52,68and f.) is not mentioned by Talast 
Ава in its proper place. Bathe does not omit this particular in Sumantra’s relation to Dacaratha 
of what the exiles had done before he took his leave of them 

R. C. M., II, 151, з: 

hcta prüta baja-ohhiru margává | jat&-mukauta nije staa bandva || 
where madgüpd is perhaps saffloient to show that Tulas! Diss had before his mind the above-cited 
passage of the R., where Rama gives Guha the command: myagrodAakskiram duaya (B, П 
52,.3 = 0, П, 52, 63) 

(६0) Sumantra goes on to relate how his horses, after Rama’s departure, kept on looking in 
the direction in which Rima had disappeared and neighing and shedding tears 


B, -1, 59, 4 (0, 11, 59, 1) R. C. M., П, 142, 8^, 9: 
tato mama nivpittasya turagí& bisbpariklardh | Башат | dekhi dakhina-disi haya hihináhfm | 
evá'nrpacgyanto beshamáná& viohukruguh || 4 ll. |. — — | ..... || пат trina charahim na 
l plyahim jala mochahim lochana- 
bári | . | 


(81) Tulast Dasa’s acoount of what happened after Dacaratha’s death harmonizes perfeotly in 
its main lines with Valmtki’s desoription, though the latter is of course much more diffuse. Jn faot 
the succession of the particulars is exactly the same in the R. C. H., as in the R., vis.: (1) lamen- 
tatiors of the women in the seraglio (B, IT, 68. 60m ; C, П, 66, 16-98; R. C. M., 11, 156, 34); 
(2) affliction of the citisens and their lamentations (B, II, 68, 63-55; O, II, 66, 24-99: R. C. M., 11; 
156, 3-6) ; (8) the breaking of the day and the gathering of the counoll (B, II, 69, 1 ; C, П, 67, 
1-3, 3, C.M., II, 156, 8). 

Moreover, there are in this passage of the R. О. M. two unquestionable reminiscences of the R., 
to wit, where Tulast Dása says the citizens regretted that the sun of the Solar race had set and 
whers ho says that everybody was abusing Kaikey?. They eau be traced baok to the following pass 
aget of the R. : 

B, LL, 68, 55 (C, ІТ, 66, #8): | 

hataprabhA dyaur iva bháskaram vind .... | rardja så пата bhrigam mahåpurt .. . 

B, П, 68, 8 (0, П, 60, 55) : 

nardg cha náryao cha bhpiçårtamånaså vigsrhayanto Bharatasya mütarem | 

(32) Bharata's hasty travel from Rájagriha to Ayodhyå, which is desoribed at length by 
Va miki (B, П, 78; О, 11, 71), is condensed-to less than within only half a chaupéf by Tulast Disa; 

R. C. M. II, 158, 1. 

chalo samira-bega haya himke | nághata sarita saila bana bámke | 
but that half chaupdt contains а complete summary of what Valmiki says in his fuller account, 
whare Bharata is likewise represented as crossing rivers, foresta and mountains, fatiguing his horses 
and vying in speed with the wind. As to this last point, namely, the comparison of Bharate’s 


^ 
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speed to that of the wind, I think it is sufficient to prove that Tulast Dass, when writing his 
chale samfra-bega, had in mind the following cloka of the R. 
B, 11, 78, 7 (C, 11, 71, 8) : 
ríjsputro mahábáhur atittkahgopascoblitam | 
bhadram bhadrega yánens Márutah kham iva “bhyayAt || 7 |. 

(88) Tulast 10808 relates how Kaikey!, seeing Bharata greatly disconoerted on hearing of Rama's 
banishment, tried to console him with words, the only result of which was to exasperate him more 
and more, like salt applied to a burn 

R. C, M. II, 101, 1: 

biksls biloki sutahi samujhAvati | manahurh jsre para lona lagáraü | 

Now the example of the salt applied to a wound to indicate pain added to pain is found m the 
R. in Bharata’s talk to Kaikey! ; in fact, in both poems it ocours in the same situation, just as in 
both it refers to Bharata’s grief 

B, 11, 75, 154 ' 

үтәде ksháram vinikshiptam dubkhe dubkham nipátitam | 
(C, XI, 78, 841. , 
dabkhe me dubkham akaror vrage kshárami vá 08080 | ) 

(34) Tulast Disa relates how Bharata in the couch of Жыра, on which Rama and Stt4 had slept 
under the treo at Orihgavera, discovered some henahalindavah from Sita’s ornaments and p.aoed 
them reverently upon his bead, The same discovery Bharata makes in the R., and it is notewcrthy 


that the two poems agree not only in that particular, but even in the use of the same term 
kanahbabindsa 1 


B, ЇЇ, 96, 18 (C, ІІ, 88, 14): | R. C, M., П, 199, г: 
manye sábharapá прый yathá svabhavane purá |, tatra taira kansksbindn dai eháriks dekhe | 
Ы drisyante cirpah kanakabindavab || 16 ||. rikhe sisa Sîya sama lekke |, . 


(85) Valmiki says that Bharata, on his way to the woods to take back Rams in the - 
^ maiiramskúria (sis. in the third smddrta from the rising of the हणा), along with his retinue 
entered Prayüga after having crossed the Gaügá&. From this statement it oan be inferred that 
the crossing of the river lasted two mwkúrtas. Tulast Dasa keeps strictly olose to Vglmtki's 


‚ computation of the time: 
А 


В.П, 97, # (О, I1, 89, 11) К В. C. M., П, 202 
sÀ sarvi dhvajint Gahgár díssib samtárit& tadê | maitre | дарда! oh&ri mahar bh saba part. |; 
muhürte prayayau Praytgaranam uttamam || 27 || R. C. M., 11, 208, де, 


prabess Prayága |. 

(36) Tulast Dasa narrates how Rama, at the sight of the sadness of the citizens їп Bharata’s 
retinue, took pity on them, and by embracing them all removed khair grief; and then admonishes Lis 
readers not to marvel at the Lord's power to embrace in a moment ‘Buch an immense multitude 
(R. 0. M., П, 244, 1-4). Even this particular, pervaded as it seems by Tulast Dása'a peculiar 
mannerism, can be traced back to the following passage of the R 

B, IL, 111, & (C, IL 108, 47): 

tan narin bAshpepdrphkshin samtkshya oha sudubkhitán | 
paryashvajata dharmajiah pitrivan m&tyirach oha вар || 51 ||. 
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з А danda is about S minutes, í. e., half the time of a mubdris, which is about 48 minutes, 
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(37) The words with which Rûma is informed of Dazaratha's death are qualified by Tulast? 
Diss as bulisa-kajhora . „. katu bini | (R. C. M., II, 247, sa): Valmiki in the corresponding 
passace has the same image of the thunderbolt, only more developed : 

— झा, 111, 810 (O, 11, 108, +3) : 

tam iu vajram iro’ tsyish}am bars Danarérigé | 

тёстајгып Bharateno 'ktam amanojñam nicamya tu || 9 || 

pragrihya báhà Ramo "Ша pushpitagro drumo yathá | 

vane paracuná krittas tath& bhümau papáta sab || 101). 

(98) Bharata before taking any deliberation consults Rama's sandals: 
B. 11, 127, 1517 (0, 11, 115, 23-24) : R. C. Al., П, 825, 9-10: 

tates tu Bharateh erimán sbhishichyá'ryspüduke | sabülavya- | nite püjata prabbu-pürnvar! priti ne 
janem tatra dháray&ámüsa cha svayam || 16 || páduke ty | hpidaya  samáti | mámgi mimgi 
abh shiohyá'tha Nandigráme purottame, | Bharatah çisanam | üyasu karata rája-kája bahu bhåm- 
sarvam pAdukabhydm nyavedayat || 17 || ti |} 

(89) The soratehing of the ground with one's toes, which Tulast Dasa more than once mentions 
as à token of grief, is also found in the R. I quote for the comparison two passages from 
tho dyodhy dha nda : 

B, 11, 80, 15 (C wanting) : R. C. 3., ІІ, 981, 6: 
tam avikcirasam bhûmiņ  charap&grega  Bághavam | | mahi nakha likhana lagih saba 
yiiikbantam uvüchá' rtam Vasishtbo bhagavan yishil || 16 ||. | sochana ||, 


Arany&kángs. z 

(40) Tulasi Dasa begins the Aranyak&nda by saying that he bas already sung the great affection 
shown by the citizens and Bharata, and that he will thenocforward sing tho aote that Rama wrought 
in the forest, No doubt Tulast Disa refers here to the sarga 105 of the Ayodhydkánda in B, 
vhere Vülmiki describes RAmn's andSitá's pastimes in a cave of the Chitraküta and then tho 
cpisode of the отот. Tulast Diss joins the two parts togother, condensing tho first part within a 
singlo chaupdi and describing the second one at some length, but with great alterations. Here is 

he chaupd replacing the first part of the sarga 

R. C, M., ПІ, 1, 44: 

eka bîra ohuni kusuma suháye | nije kara bhüshana Rama bandye | 
Sttabi pahirüye prabhu sidara | baithe phatika-sild para snodara || 

With the few touches above Talast Disa sums up imperfoctly tho whole substanco of tho verses 
J}, I1, 105, 1-80, In which it is dosoribed how Rama, after showing 5114 tho Ohitrakûfa and the 
Maudákint, entered with her into а cave in the mountain, sat down upon a rock (rildpatla, gild) to 
lako rest, and then placed tho slaka on her with bis finger, which ho had rubbed on a picco of 
arsenic, and &lornod her hair with flowora. 

The socond part of the sarga, namoly the episode of tho crow (B, II, 105, 33-55), is narrated 
gomowhat differently by Tulast Disa. Tho crow for Tulast Disa is nono elso than Jayanta, Indra's 
son, in the disguise of a bird. Thero is no mention of Jayanta in D, II, 105; but in another passage 
of the I. (common to C, B), whore tho same episode is ropeatod, wo find Tulast Dàsa's version, 
which is oertaiuly a later interpretation of the episode : _ 

B, V, 68, 9 (C, V, 67, 10) : 

sutah kila sa Cakrasyo vâyasah patatám тага] | 

Tulast Diss maintains the point of the loss of one eye, but does notexplain it as Válm!ki does, 

so that the fact looks strange and obzoure in the R, О, AI., as a reader who is not aoquainted with ` 
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the R. will not be able to see the presiso reason for which the crow had to be deprived of one eye, but 
will think it a punishment in open contrast with the Lord's meroy, to whioh the erow-had just 
appealed 

(41) In the R., after. Carabhahga's ascent to heaven, а great multitude of ascetics flock to Rama - 


from every side and implore his protection from the rkshasas who are infesting the forest; And in 
ihe course of their appeal they say to him 


B, III, 10, 17.188 (0, ПІ, 6, 16): 
chi pacya çarir&qi опір bh&vitaitmankm || 17 jj 
hetánüm Rama rakshobhir bahünüm bahudhá vane | 
Tulast Diss catches the allusion given by Valmiki, and viviffes the finage by making Hüme 
actually aee heaps of bones in the forest and ask the ascetics in his company about them : 
R. C. M. ПІ, 11, 6 
asthi-samüha бекш Kaghuriy& | pichh& muninha lagi ati-d&yà || 


(42) Agastya advises Rama to take up his abode in the Pafichavatl in order to protect the 
ascetics there 


B, III, 19, 31^ — 0, Ш, 18, 3⁄0 ; R. 0, М. III, 15, 17: 
api chi 'tra yasan Háma'tápesau pülayishysai || 21 || . bisa karahu {аһа  Baghu-kula- 
гёуй | kijiya sakala muninha' para 
dûyê |. 


(48) Qürpagakhá presents herself to Rûma after having assumed a beautiful form and ad- 
dresses him with a gentle amlle: 


B, IIL, 33, 95 (C wanting) 


ak "bhigamya mahábáhum bhütvá vai k&marüpin! | strisva- | ruchira rüpa dharl prabhu pehim 
bhàvam puraskyitya sasmitam vikyam abravit || 26 || jM | boli bachana bahuta musukal 
Mark how literal Tulast Dása's rendering of the passage is. 


(44) Tulast Diss goes on to describe how Rûma, upon hearing Oirpanakhi's proffer of 
herself, looked at Btt&, and then іп reply advised the rükskasf to court Lakshmana, who was 
still a bachelor. Though H&ms's act of looking at 91 might admit of various explanations, 
even without referring to the R. (see Baija N&tha’s commentary), yet there is no doubt that 
Tulast Disa has borrowed it from Vilmiki’s corresponding passage : ' 

B, ILI, 28, 45 (О wanting): . Е, C, M., 111, 19, u* 1 
etat tu vachanam çrutv& rikshasyS hy atidárugam |iksh&m | Sitahi chitai kaht prabhu bêtê | 
ohakre tadê Sttëm Lakshmanam chs mah&bhujah || 45 ||. 


(45) According to the R, the rdkshasas make two expeditions to avenge the disfigured 
Ottrpanakha: the first one of 14 men, the second one of 14,000 men, Tulast Diss fusos 
both expeditions together into a single one of 14000 men. Seeing the big rdkshasa army 
néaring, Rama enjoins his brother to take Sîtê into а cave. Lekshmaga obeys and starta at | 
onoó with Blt, taking his bow and arrows in his hand : - 


R. C. H., III, 18, 7: 





B, गा, 30, 16 (C, Ш, 24, 15) : R. C. М: IT, 20, 13: 
“eam uktas tu Rámega Lakshmagah saha Bitay , çarûn | raheho sajuga suni prabhu kai 
80१७ chipam chs guhám durgim upéágrayat || 16 || bint | chale sahita Cr! eara-dhanu- 
pint || 


Then Rama arms himself. Vålmtki says he puts on his armour and therewith shines like 
the rising sun which has dispelled the darkness. Tulse! Disa has the same image of the 
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rising sun, but does yot ex plain it, t.4,, does not tell the ronson of R&ma’s being compared to 


the sun : ROW. иб жоу 
B, II, 80, 18 (C, ПІ, 24,17) | , Б, О. M,, ПІ, 80, 191 
ga tend 'gninikágenn kayncbena vibhüshitah | rarija Ramos | ..... bšla-rsabihinm gherate 
timiram -vidhéyá "ka ivo. ’ditpl ॥ 18 |] danujn | 
The rüEshasas become quite paralized with amaxoment at the sigh} of Rama’s majesty 
B, 111, $0, 38 (C wanting) R. C. af, ПІ, 21, 1 


Jpishteü tu Righavam sarvo rükshasi yuddhadurmadih | | prabhu biloki sara sakabih na 
sthitah parvatosam kûçûh peramam viamayam gata) 113811 | dûıî | thakita bhat rajanichars 


аһ | 
The 14,000 rdkshzsas rain upon Rûma’ weapons of every description 
B, 111, 31,6 (С, HT, 95, r):: ; R. C. M., ITT, 21, 1920: ° € 


datas tam bhimakarmánam kruddhåh sarve nicAcharih | | sávadhána hoi dháye jah sabala 
şastrair nüán&vidhakárair abhyavarshan sudurjayam ||O ||. | Айгай | ge barashana Rims para 
7 astra sastro babu bhámti- |] 


(46) Tulast Diss goes on saying that the r£&skasas stricken by. Râma’s shafts foll to the 
ground like mountains. However natural may be the comparison of the monstrous hodies 
of the rfkihasas t> mountains, and,however common it is both in the X, and inthe R. C 
M., yet it reems to me thot in the present passage of the Z. C. Af, such a comparison looks 
rather unjustified, and is not clear exoept by a reference to the corresponding passage in the E., 
from which it is certainly derived 

D, XII, 31, 25-29 (О wanting ) | B. C. 3f., III, 92,10 
kocbid “banapravegaia tu nirblinnakavaohi- rage | achchair | chikkarata ligata bána | dhara parata 
gaganam йтісув tato’ gaohchhsn rasitalam || 25 || mahádri- | kudhara-sam£na || 
gikbard karan aXijanücbalasamnibhàn | khecharûn pûtayûmf sa t Im 


råkshasān dharanftale || 26 || 
: (47) Delore describing the fight with the.rfEsharas, Valmtki says that the gods were.in fear for . 


Rima on seeing bim facing 14,000 foes ‘alone. ‘Tulast Dasa maintains that particular, but 
puta it quité ont of place, as he mentions it at а time when Rûma has dlready nearly completed the 
destruction of the r&kehasan m cx og уз i | 

B, IIL, 80, 20-31 (С, ПІ 24, 9844): R. C. M.,11,39, 21 : 
iato devarshigandharvaih siddbüg che sába' ohárapailh | üchuh | sura дагпіа oaudaha sahasa preta 
paramasarptresté guhyskáo che pardsparam || 20 || ohatardaca | biloki eka Atadha-dhant |... 
sáhasrügi rekshasGm bhimakarmanim -| eka¢ cha Rimo | I Es s 
dharinftmá kstham yuddham bhavishyati ||.21 || 

(48) According to V&lmtki, Rama hurled’ upon the rákskasaa the gaadharedutra, which , had 

the effect of dementing them in such a way that everyone saw the image of Віта in each of his 
comrades, and so they all perished killing each other: Tulast Dasa closely follows Valmiki’ 
narrative: - 

B; IL, 81, 4247 (O wanting) ! 025, В.О. MIT, 99, 2939: 
tatas te rakshasis tatra gündhervástrena mohit&h || 46 |] j7» ' ° måyå-nåtha ati-kautu ka kary- 
ayam Hámas tv ayam Rima iti kálena choditth | anyonyam | au | dekhahith par&sapara Rima kari 


samare jghnur utpatys param&yudhaih || 47 || mam grAma ripu-dala leri maryau || 
Ваша Rama kahi tanu tajahirh 


pAvahirh pada nirbáns | 
In ihe above passage from the R: O. M. it is said that the rdkshatgs die crying: Ráma! 
Rima?’ Now if one looks. at thé Hindt text only, one will not be able to find ous the exact reason 
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of the rébehasas's orying: Ráma! Rma f To ascertain it опе must refer to the parallel passege in 
the R., where it is plainly said that the rdkshasas, believing that they saw Bama in everyone of their 
companions, rush upon one another crying: eyam Rdmo! ‘yam Rdmak! (‘‘thisis Rama! this is 
Rama Г"). That the Hind! passage is not cloar without a reference to the R. is sufficiently proved by 
the fact that Mr. Growse quite misunderstood its meaning in his translation, which runs as follows: 
* the Lord .... having power overall illusion, wrought a prodigy and while they were yet looking 
at ons another he Anished the battle and the army of the enemy a.l pe.ished fighting crying * Rama 
Råma’ as thelr soul loft their body ; they thus attained beatitude,’’ | 


(19) Bárapa wants to secure Maricha’s help for carrying off 8164, but Martcha tries to dissuade 
him from provoking such a tremendons hero as Rama; and says ho has already tasted in 
battle his strength as, when smitten by a single arrow of Rûma, he was driven to a distance of a 
hundred gojenas; from that tima on he his lived in continuous apprehension of Háma's appearing 
and wherever he looks he soos his terrible foe: 


B, XII, 48, ४७१६ ( C, HI, 89, 18-17): R. С. M., II, 97, 1: 
арі Rámasahasrüpi bhitah pa-yàmi Rivana | Râmabbûtam | bhai mama kita bhriga ki nûfrh 
idam. sarram aranyam pratibháti me || 32 || vrikshe vrikrhe | јара taham maim dekhaüm dou 
cha 92४5१ है 711 ohfrakrivhpájinimbaram |oarachépedhsram Rà- hát |. 
mam páücabastam тё 'ntakam || 83 || Rámam evá'nupacyámi 
rahiteshv &kulosu cha | drishtv& syapnagato Rëmam udbhra- 
mami vishetanah || 34 ||. 


(50) In the R. Ravana menaces Miricha with death, who declines to help him ont of fear of 
Ráma, and gives him to a choice: either a probable death at the hands of Rama, or a most oertain 
death at his own hands, in oase he should refuse to obey : 

B, ПІ, 44 81, (0, III, 40, 27): 

Gaidys tam jtvitasamoayo vA myityur dhravas te'dya mayê virudhya | етар yathávad viga 
yayya buddhyá yad rochate tat kuru yach cha pathyem || 31 || 
= Itis clear that Tulast Diss bad before bis mind that alternative, when be wrote that Mértoha | 
resolved to obey, after having sean that either way he must dle: 
R. C. M., III, 28, 5, 
ubhaya bh&iti 0010३ nija maraná | taba tákesi Raghungyaka-saraná |. 

(51) "The apparition of the golden deer in the hermitage, 519 longing for its skin, Ráma's 
pursuit ol it, the flight and death ofthe deer and ita calling out * Lakshmana / Lakshmana /? at the 
moment of dying, are narrated in quite identical terms both in the R. and in ihe R. C. М, As a 
specimen of Tulasi Dåsa’s close dependence on Válmiki's narrative in this episode, I quote the 
parallel passages, describing the trick of the deer of keeping itself now near, now far, now in sight, 
now hidden, in order to take Háma lure away: 

B, II, 50, 4 “7 : R, C. M., IIL, 29, 1912: 
sa oba Rümabhayodrigno Mtrioho Dandake vane || 4 || babhá- kabahurh nikafa puni dûri park! | 
vi'ntarhitas tatra kehap&t punar adricyata | esho’yam ayam | kabshutbka, pragetal kabahur chha- 
ott'ti vegavan Righaro yayau || 5 || muh&rt&d eva дайгісе | pit || pragatata durata karata chhala 
mubtrtén na praskÉcate | ativritts ishutr&sül lobhayan sa Ba- bhüri | ӨМ bidhi prabhuhi gayat- 
ghüttamam || 6 || kvachid dyishtah kvachin nagtah kvachit | lei dirt |. 
trasich cha vidrutab |.... 

(58) Tulast Disa’s description of the beauty of the Pampi forest in the spring and of its 
effect on the mind of Rims, bereft of Sita (III, 40-41), is derived from Valmiki's sarja В, IH, 
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79 (O, IV, 1). Inmthieszrga V&imiki, „оо, describes the beauty of the spring in the forest, where 
all nature loves and invites to- love, whilst Rama's mind becomes more and more sad af the sight = 
B, IIT, 78, 910% (О, IV, I, 9327): 
vasantakálah prápto' yam nánávihagaküjitah | 
vicül&kshivihinasya mama ookavivardhanah || 9 || 
Saumitre mA suduhkhártap samtApeyati Manmsthab|.. 

Tulast Disa takes up this hint from Válmtki, and developes it by representing that the God of 
Love himaalf finds Rims torturel by separation, and encamps against him with hls army ; and this 
gives him an ooossion for desortbing at full length Love's.srmy impersonated in spring (E. C. M 
III, 41% 

(63) According to Talast Diss the Pampê isa jake; not a river. Trias! Dhea. lauds the 
parity of lts water, agreeing thereby with Valmtki, who gives the Pamp& the constant epithets of 
cubhajald, ramyavdrinahd, саја, eto. 

Kishkindh&kángsa. 
(54) Rama presses to hia bosom Ва upper garment (uttarfya) picked up by Sugrira : 
B., IV, 5, 16 (О, IV, 6, 18): R. C. М. IV, 6, 6: 
hridi kritvà tu behugas tam alamkAram Artavat yrinibovasamo | рафа ura 141 socha & kinhá || 
cha babugo bhujahga tra roshitah || 16 ||. 

(55) In the R. C. M., Valin reproaches Rima of having killed him by surprise, as the 

hnateman kills his game: 
R. 0. M., IV, 10, 5* = 
márehu mohi byAdbA kt пб | 

No. doubt tne comparison hes been suggested to Talasi Dasa by the following passage of the R 
where Rama explains to Valin that, since he was nothing but a monkey, it was right on his 
part to kill him, as the hunteman kills his game 

B, IV, 17, 1619 (О, IV, 18, 875-10) š 
vügurübhig chs pigalg cha Каі chs vividbair nar&b | | 
prastiohohhannkg oha drigyñç cha nighnanti sma bahün рап || 16 H 
praihávitán avigrastàn vicvastin ару aridratán | 
prasuptkn aprasuptámo cha ghnanti mámsárthino myigån || 17 H 
yanti råjarshaysç chi’tre mpigayám dharmrakovidah | 
lipyan'e na cha 000608 nighnanto ‘pi mpigán bahíün {|'18 || 
tasmüt tram nibato yuddhe mayê bápena vûnara | 
&yudhyan pratiyadhyan và saumys cükhámpigo hy asi || 19 If. 

(53) After killing Valin, Rama declines to enter Kishkindhi, on the ground that he has 
promised not to enter any city or village for fourteen years. Then he enjoins Sugrtva to enter the 
olty and make Aügada yurardja ;. as for himself, he will take up his abode ou the mountain close 
by and remain there till the rainy season, just commenced, is over 

B, IV, 35,9 ana £. (C, LV, 26, 10 and fr.) : R.C IV, 13, 79- 
ohaturd&gaaamál) saumya grámam và yadi và puram | na | kaba prabhu sunu Sugrivam hart- 
pravekshyAmi Hanuman pitur Adega esha me || 9 | 10 || | s& | pura na jinni dasa chari barisi, 
аташ uktré Hanümsuntam Ramah Sugrivam ebravit| | gata grishama — barashá.ritu А | 
enam apy Aigadam rûjan yauvardjye 'bhisheobaya || 11 ||, | rahibafim nikata saila para chhii || 
prathamo virshiko másah OrAvayah salil&áplutal; | pravrittdh | Aügada sahita karahu tumha 
saumya chatviro másáo cha várshik& ime || 12 || nê’ yam nd- | r&jú |. 
yogssamayag pravica tvam purim imam | iha vatsyámy 
aham saumya parvate niyatendriyah || 13 ||, | 
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(57) Next.oomes the desoription of the rainy season, both in‘ the Z. and in the R, C. M. 
(5, IV, 27; 0, 1५, 28; R, C. H, IV, 14-16). The phenomens of nature at-this time of the 
year give Valmiki an opportunity for some beautiful similes between them and. the’ parsons 
in-his poem ; the same is the озше with Tulast Disa, only his similes are moral and theological. 
For example the lightning flashing amidst the clouds appears.to. VAlmitki as Sita being 
ied off by Ravana, whilst to Tulast Disa it looks like the friendship of the wile, which 
never lasts. Next comes the descriptioniof the autumn (B, IV, 39; С, 1V, 80; R. C. M, lv 
7-18) 
(68) In the K, C, M, (IV, 25, 1) we find the statement that the monkeys sènt in search 
of Sita, wherever they met a rékshasa, killed him with & single buffet of their hand 
` katahum ‘hoi nisichara som bhem{& | prána lehim eka eka chapefá | 
No doubt Tulast Disa generalizes here the fact of the rdtshasa killed by Aigada in w ` 
mountain-cave with a blew of the palm of his hand (''talend ‘'bhijaghéna” B, IV, 48, 21 
C, IV, 48,20) ; in the R, there is no mention of ihe monkeys’s coming across any oth: 
rülshasa on their way 
(59) Having failed to get tidings of Sith, Atgada declines to turn back saying: "Should 
I return home without news of Bitá now that the term fixed for the return is over, Sugriva 
would certainly put me to death, He has been my enemy for a long time and would be glad 
ato profit by that transgression in order to take his revenge; itis not Sugrtva who made 
me yuvargja, but Rims.” Such is Vülmiki's meaning in this passage, which Tulast Disa 
reproduces quite unaltered as to the substance, though more concisely as to form 
B, IV, 68,1314 (C, IV, 58, 178० ): R. C, अ. IV, 87, 465 : | 
na chê’ hay yanvarijye vai Bugrivené'bhishechitah | ner- | uhûm gaye márihi kapirdi || pita, 
endre pf "bhishikto 'ham Кі тепа viditátmaná || 13 || ва | badhe pare márata moh! | гаки 
pürvabeddhavairo mim dyisbfrê rûjê vyatikramam | | Rûma nibora na ohf |. 
ghitayighyati tikshnena dandend 'tichirád gatam || 14 || 
(60) The monkeys shed tears at hearing from ‘Aigada that there is no escaping from 
death ५ 
B, IV, 55,17 (O, IV, 55, 17/194) R. C. M. 1९, 27, 7: - 
tasya cruivà vachas tatra karuņam vanararsbabhfih |.| Aùgada-bachana sunata kapi-bh& | 
nayanebhyas tu sasrijur netrajam vari dubkhit& || 17 ||. boli na sakahir nayana baha nt. 
^| rå] 
(01) Ab the sight of SempAti, A hgada, thinking his: life lost, accounta'Satáyu blessed for 
having given up his life in Rama’s service und gone to heaven 


B, IV, 56, 190-196 (0, IV, 60, 18): . i | $0. M., IV, 28,787 
sukhito gridhrarájas tu RAraņena hato rage || 12 || muktag | kaha Ahgada bichâri mana mûhîm 4 
cha Bugrivabhay&d gatas cha gatim nttamàm | dhanya Jat&yü sama kou аём | 
DB, IV, 56, 157 (C wanting) | ' Rima-küja kûrana {апп ty ügt | 
dhanyab sa grdhrüdhipatir Jafíyub.... | Hari-pura gayaü parama-badn-bbá- 
| gt || 


(62), Bampi&ti saya to the monkeys: “Таке courage, according to Nichkara’s prophecy, 
you will succeed ip finding Sité. The restoring of my wings is the best evidence in favor of. 
the truth of that prophecy I i 

В IV, 68, 15 (0, 1V, 68, lêse): R. C. M.,1V, 30,3 
sarrathi kriyatém yatnah Sitám adhigamishyatha{ paksha- | mohi biloki dharahu mane ДҺ{гй| 
lambho mamá'yam veh pratyaksham samnidargitab || 18 |]. J Rûma-kripû kasa bhayaŭ sarîrê || 


a? 
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(68) The deliberations of the monkeys on the leaping aoross the Ocean (B, V,1; C, IV 
64-65) are faithfully reproduced by Tulast Diss with his usual conciseness. J&mbavat regreta bis 
old aze and mentions a great achievement o! his youth. Adgada says he would leap across 
the hundred yejamas, but doubts as to his being able to leap back. Jámbavat replies he ia 
quite certain Angada would be equal to the feat, but X is not becoming to the chief to absert 
himself. Then Jámbavat turns to Hanumat and asks him why he, being the son of the 
Wind and equal in strength to hie father, keeps sitting apart silently instead of rising up and 
offermg himself to accomplish the task ; 


C, IV, 60, P ana t. (B, V. १, ॐ): B. O, M , IV, 81, 84%, 
tüshrim eküntam Agritya Hanüman kim ns jalpasi || 2 || | kabai richohha-pati sunu Hanu- 
Haniman harirájasya Bugrivasya samo hy 881 | .... || | mink] kå chupa sfdhi rabeu n- 
Márnatasyau'rassah putras tejaså chê pi tateamah | tva hi | balavê Pavana-tanaya bela pavana- 
váyusuto vatea plavane chê’ pi tateamah H 90 H. > s&máná |. 

Sundarakánds. 


^64) Hanumat thinks to himself: it will not be possible for him to enter the city, so well 
guarded by the rükshasas, in his natural form- he most-enter it by night after having assumed 
& most diminutive form: 

С У, $, 31 ४०१ f. (B, V, 9, 35 and ff): В. C. M., V, 8, 3435: 
&ner&rüpega mayê ов cakya rakshasAm рогі | praveshtom | pura-rakhaváre dekhi babu kapi 
rakeresaic gupta krürair belasaman vital} || 81 |] 82 || lakeh- | mans kinha biohAre | ati-laghu rüpa 
yilaxshyena rüpena rátran Lanka pur! may | príptskülam | dharaiim nisi negara karai pai- 
praveshtam me krityam sidhayitum mahat || 33 || sûra || 

The form assumed by Hanumat according to Tulast Diss ів that of a gnat (magaka), and 
thus is afforded another argument in favor of those who take Valm{ki’s vrishadumg ika in the ' 
psrellel passage of the È. (О, V, 2, 47) to mean * gnat," differing thereby from Hámavarman 


who takes it to mean “ cat” (máridra) 
(05) When Hanumat tells Sita he is Rima’s messenger, Sith wonders how such a union bet- 


wosa men and monkeys could ever take place; x 
C, ¥, 85, # (B, V, 82, 35: | ह. О.М. V, 18, 11 
yinaringm 78081) 8 11 са каат Asli sa&mügamab || 2 || nara banarahi варда kahn kaise | 


(66) To punish Hanumat, who, on &ocount of his being & messenger, cannot be killed, 
Ráraga gives order to set fire to his tail, a member monkeys are most proud of 
C, V, 58, 8० (B, V, 49, в): B. C. M., V, 24, 10% : 
kapinám kila Шарол ishtam bhavati bhishanam |.. kapi kai mamat& pümobhi para .... 
(67) The citizens of Lahki, terrified by the conflagration roused by Hanumat, ory ont 
and call te each other: 
O, V, 54, 40 (D wanting): R. О. M., V, 36, s“: 
hå tite hê putraka kánta mitra hê jîviteçêlga hats: su- | tite mátu hå anniya pakara ] 
pozyam | rakshobhir eram bahudbá brovadbhih gabdah 
kribe ghoratarah subbiteh || 40 H 
and say “ this is no monkey, but some god in monkey disguise ” ; 
B>, V, 54, 3533 (B wanting) R. C. M., V, 26,4 1 
vafré Mahendras tridacecvaro vå s&kshtd Yamo үй Varuno | hama jo kaha yaha kapi vahim hol | 
ni.o vå | Raudro 'gnir Arko Dhanadac cha Somo па råna- | bánars-rüpa!! dhare sura hoi || 
ro yam svayam eva Kalab f 35 || kim Brehmagab sarva- 
pitémahasya lokasya dhttu; ohaturánanesya | ih& 'gato 
vàisrarüpadhár! rakshopasa&mhürakarab prukopab || 86 || 
kim Vaishgavar wa... ddi, 
V Note how the básaro-rápa dhars perfectly corres, onds bo tho «Amare; d pedAart, 
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After having sot Lahk& on fire, Hanumat throws himself into the sea to extinguish his 
flaming toil: | 


C, V, b4, 49 (B wanting): R. C. M., V, 26, вә: 
Райка samastàm sompidya lángü!&gnig mabêûkapik | | ulati palki Latké sabe jûrî | kadé 
nirvÁpayámAsa {айл samadre haripubgavab || 49 Ir park puni sindhu mamjhár! [Р 


pûmohi bujhåi .,. 
All the above particulars are wanting in B, where we miss the versos C, V, 54, 31-50. 
(68) 8114 sends word to Rama that away from him she may live another month, but no longer: 
О, V, 88, 655° (B, V, 36, 09): R. 0. M., V, 27, 6: 
idam brüy&c cha me nátham cüram R&mam punah panah |. | masa divess mehum n&tha па {уй L 
jivitam dhárayisby Ami mésam Dacarathatmaje || 64 || ûrd- | tau pani mohi jiyata nahim pêvê ||. 
hvarp másán na jtveyam fatyená'hom bravimi te | .. 


(69) Rima clasps to his heart the jewel that ВСА has sont him. through Hanumat, and: 


bursting into tears asks the monkey what is 51186 message to him: 

C, V, 66, 1% ana f. (B, V, 67, Land £): R. О. M., V, 81, 191: 
tam manim hridaye kritvk rucoda sabalakshmagah || 1 || tam | Baghupeti hpldaya Iii soi Hoht | 
tu.dpishtrà mapizreshtham Bághavah cokakarcitah | netribh- | n&tha jagala lochana bhari birt | ba- 
yam acgrupürpfübhy&m Sugriram.idamabravit|] 3 ||... || kim | ohana kahe kachhu Janaka-kum 
Aba Siti Vaideht brühi saumys punah puneh |... H8 [|.| art ||, 


.... || kimêha Sitî Hanuman ......1.....1F 1415. -. 
(70) Bima regrets he is-not able to-adequately recompense Hanumat for his great serviee: 
B, V, 70, 11 en ff, (C, VL, 1, 13 and ff): R. С, M., Y, 82,68 : 


okam tu mama dinasya mano bhûyah prakarehati | yad ssyü | pratiopakare Кагайт Кё tora | sana- 
"Һат priy&ákhyüne na karomisadpik priyam || 11 || eram sam- | mukha hoi na sakata mana morê || 
ohintya behudliá Rághavah pritemünassb |nirfi£ehya suchiratp | sunu suta tohi urina maim пы | 
prity& Han&mantam uváchs ba || 12 || 13 || ity uktv& bashpa- dekheum kari bíehára mana máhtin r 
Wirg&ksho Rághavall ,, .. puni puni kapibi chitava suratrütá | 
luchana nira puleke ati gta ||. 

The comparison with O is less persuasive; о fact whioh-is quite exceptional; for, as we have 

seen, Talast Disa novar follows two recensions at a time. : 


(71) Vibhtshapa seeks refuge with Rima, Вортіта (and others according to Valmiki, ) 


advises Rima not to acoept him, for he must certainly be a: spy from Rivans. Bat Rima replies 
that he cannot reject any one taking refuge with him, however guilty. he might be : 

C, VI, 18, 3 (B, V, 90, 33): R. CO. M., V, 44, 1: 
mitrabhû тепа sumprüptam natyajeyam ksthamochana | dosho | koti biprs-bedha làgahi ती | fye 
yady api tasya.sy&t ваб etad vigarhitam ||'0 IF sarana tajeim nshim t&hü ||. 
he has made a vow to protect all suppliants : 

G, VI, 18, $8 (B, V, 91, 14): ; 
sakyid eva ргараппйуа tavü'smi'ti cha ykohate [ abbayam 
sarvabhütebhyo dadümy etad vratam mama || 38 || 
and on the other hand, even supposing that the rfhshasa Vibhishana had been sent by Rávaga with 
hostile intentions, why shdgli Rime fear him ? . 

. O, ४1, 18, 22-23 (B, V, 91, 29) : x В. О, M., V, 44, 6-7 : 
sa dushto vé’py adushto và kim esha rajantcharah | sükshmam | bheda. lena .pajhavé& 1248588188 L 
ару abitam kartu q mame çaktah <kathacchans || 22 || | tabahuh na kachbu bhaya hini 
pigiehün d&navün yakshin prithiryim ehai'va råkshasån | | Карїзї || jaga mahuh sakhà nisk- 
angulyazrene tán hanyám ichchhan harigapecvara || 28 || chars jete | Le«chhimanu hanai 
| nimiga mahum tete | 





`R. €. M., V, 48, 8: 
mama panaearanágata-bhaya-hárt || 





L 
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Here Tulast Diss substitutes Lakshmaga for Rima İn tha last part of the passage, bat the 


meaning is the same, | 
(72) The 00980 apologixes for its delay in obeying Rama, by laying all the fault upon the 
inertia of the five elements 


C, VI, 22, 28 (B, V, 94, 5): KR. C. M., V, 89, १: 
prkhivi váyur Ёк саш ёро jyotic cha Rfghara | svabhüve | gagana samirs anala jala dharani | 
saumys tishthanti cücratam mirgam ácritáh || 28 ||, inha kai 18018 sahaja jada karan! || 
Yuddhakanda, 


(in the R. О, M.: Lankik*pda.) . 
(78) In the В, С, M. (VI 9, во) Prahasta admonishes Ravaga not to listen to his 
ocunsellorg, who, to please him, give him pernicious advice, and quotes a saying, which is fourid 
іг a quite analogous passage of the R., "where Vibhfshana gives Råvaņa the same admonition 


C, 61, VI, 21 (B, V, 88, 16) ; R. C. M., VI, 9, 8&9: 
sulabh&h purushi rêjan satatam priyavádinab | apriy- | priya-bÉnt je gunahim jo Каћа | 
asya cha pathyasya такій çrotå cha durlabhah || 311. aise nara- пікёуа jage ahabhim |) 


; bachana parama-hita sunata ka- 
thore | sunahim je kahahim te пага 
prabhn thore |. 

(74) АБ the moment of narrating how the monkeys's host crossed over on the bridge, 
Tulaat Dasa says that Rime mounted a height and thence gazed upon the vast sheet of water, 
whereupon all the living beings of the soa came to the surface to behold the Lord (R. C. M., 
WI, 4), Shortly afterwards Tulasi Dasa relates that Rama pitched his tent on the opposite 
ehoro of the Ooean and told the monkeys they could go and feed on fruits and roots (R, О. Af., 
YY, 5). Both particulars fail in the R. and look as if they had been entirely invented by Tulast 
Disa. If we examine attentively the parallel passage in the R., however, we shall find 
there two particulars, which might well be presumed to have given Tulast Diss the idea of 
ais invention : 

О, VI, 22, ча (B, V, 95, 43) : 

dadyiguh sarvabhitani ságare setubandhanam | 
О, VI, 22, 53 (8 wanting): 

vånaráņåņ hi så tirn& vühin! Nalasetun& | 

tire nirivige rüjà$ bahumülaphslodake || 88 || 

I see no difficulty In considering that Tulast Diss derived the firsto! the two above innova- 
tions from Valmtki’s statement that all the marine beings beheld the building of the bridge, 
and the seoond from the epithet of dahumdlaphalodaka given by Valmtki to the opposite shore 
of the Ocean. ' 

(75) Tulast Dasa (VI, 11-18) relates that Rima ascends the Suvela, where iooking towards 
the cast he sees the moon, and asks those who are around him their opinion concerning its spots. 
Thon, turning to the south, he has the illusion of seeing а masa of clouds with flashes 
of lightning and thunder; but Vibhfshana explains to him that there is nothing of the kind: 
what he takes for clouds is the royal umbrella of Rávaga, who is sitting on the top of the 
palace; what he takes for flashes of lightning are the flashes of Mandodart’s earrings; and what 
he takes for thunder is the sound of the drums, Rûma fits an arrow to his bow and strikes 
down Hávaga's umbrella and crowns along with Mandodart’s earrings. Any reader, however 
well acquainted with the Æ., will hold that there is nothing like this init. In a рав- 
sage of the Yddhakdada, however, І have succeeded in discovering the sourco of this. 
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innovation by Talas! Dina. It is the sarga O, VI, 40 (failing in (4), B), where Valmiki 
inserts an episode which, though appearing at first sight to greatly differ from that of Tulast 
Disa, yet has a very olose analogy with the latter. Rûma ascends the Suvela with his 
retinue (0, VI, 49, 1) and thence turns his eyes to the ten cardinal pointa (40,2) and sees 
Laika, above which Ravana is sitting on the top of the gopura (40, 8). 

The first epithets with whioh Valmiki describes Ravana here are: orstachdmaraparyanta and 


vijayachchhat; agobhita (40, 4), next come also the epithets: nilaffmaiasambdga AamasemchAddi- 
tdmbara (40, 5), and lastly the simile: 


samdhy&tapena samchhannam megharåçim irê 'mbare || 6 || 
In my judgment there can be no doubt as to Tulast Dása's having derived from the above 
description by Valmiki the first part of his innovation, wis., Rama's illusion of actually taking 
Rivayn and his umbrella for a mass of clouds, 


Then Vilmtki goes on saying that Sugriva, as soon аа he saw Rávsga, leaped upon him and 
tore the crown from his head and dashed 1६ to the ground: 


ity uktv& sahaso ’tpatya puplave tasya oho ‘pari | 
ûkrishya mukujem chitram p&tay&müss tad bhuvi || 11 || 


And this is certiinly the source of the second part of Tulast D&sa's innovation, vis., of Rama's 
striking down with an arrow Rivape’s umbrella and crowns (along with Mandodart!’s earrings). 
Talasi Disa, who always strives to exalt Rûma as mach as possible, has deemed it convenient to 
ascribe to him even this feat, which in the R. is performed by Bugriva, and in consequence has been 
foroed to change the particular of the leap and wrestle (convenient for the monkey, but not for 
Rama) into that of the arrow. 


As for the asconsion of the Suvela mountain and the consequent view of the rising moon, 
I think both of them are derived from sarga C, VI, 88 (B, VI, 14), where Valmtki, too, 
describes the ascension o! the mountain and the fall of the night illuminated by the foll. 
moon (0, VI, 88, 15; B, VI, 14, 2). 

(78) Mandodart tries to persuade Ravapato gire up fighting against Rama :—it cannot 
be an ordinary man that slew Virádha, Khara, Trigiras and Kabendha and killed Valin with a 
single arrow : | 

B, VI, 88, 23° and £. (C wanting): R. O. M., VI, 86, 1418: 

Kharag cha nihatah samkhye tadê Rimo na ménusheh | badhi Birádha Khars Dükhanahir- 
N 26 || Triçirag obs Kabandhag cha Vir&dho Dandake | 1118 hateu Kabandha | Bali eka 
hatah | carenai ‘kena Bill ca tadê R&mo na mánu- | вага méreu tehi janahn Dasakan- 
shah || 27 11. dha || . 

(77) Rama laments over Lakshmana, whom he thinks tobe dead, whilst he has simply 
fainted, and says :—other wives, other sons, other kinsmen can be easily procured, bat 
another uterine brother cannot be found in the world: 


B, VI, 24, 7 °-8% (C wanting): R. 0. M., VI, 61, 7-8%: 
yatra kvachid bhaved bháryf puiro'nye'pichabándhavüh | suta bita nûri bhavana регіуёгё | 
॥ 77] tam tu decam na pagyimi yatra sodaryam hohim j&hir jaga b&rahitm bûrê |... | 
ápnuyüm |.... milai па jagata sahodara!* bhrábá || 





їз Bren if Tulast Diss should have derived it from mome of his secondary sources, rather than from the R. 
dirso sly, the passage in the E. in question muss be looked upon as the ultimate source, 
1" Mark the correspondance: sodarpeciahodara, f 
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Then Rama asks himself :—whak answer shall I give Bumitr&, when sho asks mo about 
Lakshmagas on my return to Ayodhya? 
В, VI, 24, 19% (C, VI, 49, 8%): R. O. M., VI, 61, 16: 
Sumitrám kin nu vakshy&mi putradarcanalalasim || 12 ||. | utaru kaha daihaüm tehi jaf |. 
(78) InKumbhakarne’s episode Tulast Diss follows VAimtki very closely. Leaving aside 
the parallel of the particulars of tbe harrative, I limit myself to quoting only two parallel 
similes, which for us are much more significant, inasmuch as Tulas? Dasa generally disdains 
to avail himself of the same similes as have been used by V&lmtki. 
Tulast Diss compares Kumbhakarga, when roused, to a personification of Kala: 
R. 0. M., VI, 62, 7: 
jag& nigichara dekhiys ksis& | mánahum К 1а deha dhari beisá | 
The same comparison we find in the R., where it is said that the gods stood amazed before 
Kumbhakarga, taking him to be Kala himself: 
В, VI, 88, U (C, VI, 43, 11): 
cülep&ninam &yÁntag Kumbhakargam mahû balam | 
hantum na gekus iridacíb Kilo "yam iti mohitdh || 11 || 
The situation is somewhat different, but the image is the same. The second simile, 
common to Valmiki and Tulas! Diss, is the comparing of the bleeding Kumbhakarpa to 
a mountain overflowing with atreams : 


B, VI, 48, 15 (G, VI, 67, 89) : m R. O. M. VI, 69, 7: 
karpanisfvibines tu Kumbhakarpgo mahfbelah | гәгйја | sonita bravate soha tana kåre | 
copitotaekair girih presravapair iva || 75 || janu kajjala-giri geru-panáre ||. 


B, VI, 46, 1089-1098 (O, VI, 67, 151): 

sa bápair atiriddháhgah kshatajena samukehitah || 108 || 
rodhiram parisusráva girij prasravagair iva ||... 

(79) The spear, with which Ravana throws down Lakshmans, striking him full in the breast, 
is desoribed by Valmiki as: 

caktih samaraprachandé Svayambhúdatta (B, VI, 86, 83; O, VI, 59, 106 ) 
which epithets Tulast Disa maintains unaltered : 
Brahma-datta prachanda sakti (R. C. M., VI, 88, 9). 

(80) In the R. Hanumat falls upon Ravana, who is trying to carry away the unconscious 
Lakgmana, and strikes him with his fist, as if with a thunderbolt. Tulast Disa maintains the 
particular of the fist and amplifies the simile of the thunderbolt : 


B, VI, 86, 01 (C, VI, 59, 112) : R. C, M., VI, 84,1: 
Lakshmanam tu tatah crfmán Jighrikshantam sa Márutibi | mufhikd eka tihi kapi mirê 
Ajaghino rasi vyfidhe vajrakalpena mushging || 91 ||. paren saila janu bajra-prahárá |. 


(81) The gods are anxious on Híma's account, seoing him on foot whilst Rivana is driving 
nis chariot, and Indra despatches to him his own chariot guided by Matali : 
B, VI, 86, €1 (C, VI, 108, Send f): R. O. M., VI, 89, 1-8: 
bhümau sthitasya Blmasya rathasthasya ca rakshasah| | devanha prabhuhim payáde dekhá | 
ns samem yuddham ity Shur devagandbarvadünavüh || | upaji ura ati-cohhobha bisekhé | 
6 || deratán&m vachah grutv& Oatakrator anantaram | | surspeti nija-ratha turate ратй | 
preshayAmisa Ramaya ratham Mátalisárathim || 7 |l. harasha-sshita Mûtali lei &v& |j, 
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(83) After slaying Ravana, Rama thanks the monkeys and bears, and says it is only through 
their help that he has suoeeeded in defeating his enemy : the renown they have acquired in the 
enterprise will last for ever in the world 1 

B, VI, 93, 742-76 (O wanting) : B. 0. M., VI, 106, 910: 
uviche’dam tadê sarván Rághavo madhuram vachah || 74 || | kiye вакы kashi bûnî sudhá-sama 
bhavat&m Ъһотігуепа vikramena balena cha | hato r&ksha- | bala tumhgre ripu hayo | ‘pêyo 
sardjo’ yam Hávago lokarivagab || 75 || stysdbhutam idem | Bibhishana rfju tihu pura jasa 
karma bhavatim kirtlivardhanam | kathayishyanti purushá | tumbáro nita nayo || 
уйтай bhümir dharishyati || 76 ||. 


(88) The description of Sita’s return from Laiké and of the eagerness of the monkeys and bears 
to see the beauty, that had been the cause of so great a war, is completely identical in the R. and 
in the R. C. M. (B, VI, 99; О, VI, 114; R. C. M., VI, 108). Tulast Déíass 010७४ 
dependence on Valmiki in this part of the poem is manifest not only from the faithful 
reproduction of every particular in the narrative, but also ocoasionally from the reproduction of the 
very words or epithets that have bean used by Valmiki in the corresponding passages. I pick out 
the most striking coincidences between Valmiki and Tulast Dása in this part of the poem, 

Vibhiíshans orders "Лагі ladies to attend Stt@ to the bath and to adorn her with rich 
ornaments. Then makes her mount a beantiful palanguln: 

B, VI, 99, 13 and f. (C, VI, 114, 14 and f): R. C. M., VI, 108, 7-38: 
tatah Sttim cirahsnütüám yuvatibhir slamkritám | mahárhå- | bahu pracara bhüshana pahiréye | 
bharapopetám mahårhåmbaradháriņtņ || 13 || &ropya | sibik& ruchira sáji puni Шуе | tà 
civikám divyàp ... para harashi ohaqht Baidehi |... 

In the R. 0. M. Sita prooeeds, escorted by guards armed with canes: 

bota-páni rachchhaks, (А. C. M., VI, 108, 9) 
who are none else but the guards: 
| vetrajharjharapügayab (B, VI, 99, 1s5* ; CO, VI, 114, 9) 
of the parallel place in the В, 

The monkeys and bears flock to see 5154, but the above-mentioned guards push them 
back (B, VI, 99, 1418 and 9995; К. О. M., VI, 108, 10). Rima disapproves of such treatment 
towards his dear helpmates and brders Vibbishana to bring 8144 on foot, so that the monkeys 
may look at her, as at their mother: 

B, VI, 99, 88४7 and f, (O wanting): R. C. M., VI, 108, 11-184 : 
pagyantu mátaram tasmfd ime kantibalanvital || 82 || | kaha Raghubîra kahi mama 
«+. || visrijys civikim småt padbhy&üm eva samfinays | | mánahu | Sttahith sakhá paydde 
samtpam mama Vaidehim p&zyantv enám vanaukasah | ânahu | dekhahith kapi janant ki 
॥ 86 || . nfi |.. 

(84) When 810 asks Lakshmana to prepare the pyre for her, Lakhsmaņa hesitates and 
looks at Rims ; Mien, interpreting Rima’s wish from the expreasion of his face, complies : 

B, VI, 101, #224 (O, VI, 116, % and ff ) | R. О. M., VI, 109, зеза ff. 
evam ukias tu Maithilyé Lakshmanah paravirahi | rimar- | suni Lachhimana Sitê kai bênî |.. | 
shavacam ёраппо Ràmánanam udsikshats || 22 || sa vij- | lochana sajala jori Кага dott | prabhu 
fidys malam tat tu Rümasyü' k&rasüohitam | chitåm chakira | nana kachu kahi sakata na ой || 
Saumitrir mate. Råmasya viryaván || 28 || na hi Rámam | dekhi Ráma -mkha Laohbimana 
tadû kaçchit krodhasokavacam дааш | anunetum atho | dháye | pávaks pragati Каа bahu 
vakta drashtum va’py atha caknuvan fi 24 İl. . làye |. 


\ 
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(Continued from Vol. XLI. p. $96.) 


From whet has been said above, it is clear that the three good twin sons brought forth by 
Aditi in consequence of her eating the remnant must necessarily be the three pairs of intercalary 
months occurring in the course of three luni-solar oyeles of fiye years each in consequence of the 
difference, or remnant as it is called, of twelve days between a lunar and a sidereal усаг. There 
із a sufficient clue in the passage itself to interpret the story of Aditi in this way. We are told 
in the passage that the saorifloer should omit or interoalate a year, and that then he should set up 
the sacred fire anew. From the Mairdyantya Samhitá I. 10, 7, we also know that the rite of 
getting up or ohurning the fire anew was performed at tha end of the third interoalary period of 
four months af tho oloseof thirty years. Weare told in tho above passage that the saocrificer had to 
omit twelve days every year and that the embryos developed in the course of the (intercalated) 
year were born. In the parlance of the Vedio poets, embryos or ohildren are, as, already pointed 
out, days of the year, oither ordinary ог intercalary. If, then, the twelve days at the end of the 
sidereal year are, as implied in the above passage, the embryo, whioh, when developed and born, the 
३३00001 is called to set up, it follows that the remnant which gave to Aditi a pair of sons is the 
зашо period of twelve days, giving rise to two intercalary months in the course of five luni-solar 
years. If this meaning 18 true, it follows that the three other pairs of Aditi's sons must also be 
three other pairs of interoulary months, occurring in the course of fifteen lunl-solar years, If this 
js true, 16 is clear that what are called Dhátà, Aryamé, Mitra, Varuna, Amés, and Bhaga, are the 
gods of the six interoalary months ooourring in the course of fifteen luni-solar years. The only 
riddle that remains to be solved in the above passage is that connected with the birth of the fourth 
pair of sons, of whom one, called Indra, is said to have been fully born while the other, called 
Martanda, is sald to have baen half-born. If we paraphrase the Vedio language in our modern 
language, and say that three pairs of intercalary months anda seventh one were full and the 
eighth intercalary month was a broken month, we know. where to seek for an explanation of this 
break. We know that the only year which can keep tho seasons, especially the commencement of 
the muoh-desired rainy season, in their usual position, is the solar year of 865} days, bui not the 
sidereal year of 866 days, whioh is evidently too long by three-fourths of a day. This excess will 
amount to f x 20 = 16 days in the oourse of four oyoles of five years each or in twenty sidereal 
years. Accordingly if this greater cycle of twenty years, with eight or rather seven and a half 
intercalary months to be intercalated at the end of the twenty years, had begun to be observed, as 
the Vedio poets seem to have done, then the beginning of the year would fall back, not by eight 
months, as the Vedio poets first supposed, but by seven and a half months; or in other words the 
Hindu lunar year whieh begins with Ohaitra!o would then fall back and begin at the middle of 
Бгфтапа of the rainy season, instead of at the end of Ashiqjha, as the poets sem to have expected 
it, How the poets found out the error, is a question with which we are not oonoerned here. 
It may, however, be suggested that the existance side by side of a different school of priestly 
astronomers who observed the solar year of 865} days! may have led them to detest the break in 
the eighth intercalary month, Whatever may be the way in which they detected the break or error, 
the only explanation that can possibly be given for the half-birth of the eighth intercalary month or 
son, seems to be the one I have giren above. This theory o! intercalary months explains the 


1 Bat it is only in the latter oalendar that we have a Chaitrdd! year. In the Vedio period the year and the 


cy ole began with Migha.—J. F. F, 
1 Bee Anis, Vol XLI, p. 375, 
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simultaneous arrival of the ‘seven streams ’ of the rainy season, of the demon, Vrtira, and of Indra, 
the god of the seventh interoalary month, for the destruction of the demon of the intercalary months. 

The Vedio posts seem to have entertained two kinds of conceptions about the intercalary 
months; one eril and another good, Indra, Martanda, and other sons of Aditi seem to have 
represented the good side of the months, while V tra, Sambara, and other demons aro regarded as ' 
the personification of the evil nature of the intercalary months. Jf there still remains any doubt 


about this point, the following passage of the Matirdyatsya Samhitd (IL. 4, 3, 4) will probably help 
to remove it:— 





सतो गस्सोमो5त्बरिच्यत तमग्ना दपप्रावर्तेबत्‌  स्वार्हेदररचर्ैपेस्व इतीअस्याहेन rR शचुमक- 
रोत्‌, तथा बाकस्वयमेव etree मं सोमं म्ावर्तबद्यस्मिंदचाग्मा उपप्रावते जत्ता भग्नीबोमो देवते प्राणापासा भमिसमभ- 
ताम्‌. स थावदूष्वबाहुः पराविध्यन्तावति sacra. अदि वा प्रवणं तावदासीद्यदि TATE तावदासीत्स वा इसुमात्रमेवा 
"m तिजेकुवघेलेपुमात्रभेवान्वकूयी आइरहोराचे एवेपुमाच तियेकूवधेतेघुमाभरमम्वक्रित्ययो आहरर्भमासमथो मासमयी 
` स वा इमाः सर्वाः wan पर्वेश्षजत्तस्माद्या इंद्रो$मिभेत्तस्माठ cetera: प्रक्तिमेच्ध AEN 
ятати. तस्मे त्वष्टा वक्णमसिंचक्तपी वै स व яте аца नाधक्कोब्य पै ताहि विष्णुरन्या देवतासीत्सो5्रवीहि- ` 
елт एहि tar पेमायमिदानिति, स Aare विन्बधन्ामिपर्यातर््ादबिसेक्र्ञां ебаси wr दिवि 
guid, स arent सृतीअमासीत्तेम वम मुद्यच्धदिष्ण्वनुहित. स чазр тете वा इदं त्मरिमन्न- | 
तर्वीये तशे प्रतास्बामि मा मा वधीरिति. वहा अस्मे प्रायच्धत.  सत्प्रत्यगृद्धात | भया मा इति तद्दिष्णवेऽतिप्राजच्यत्‌. 
ар प्त्यगृद्धात्‌ | भस्मात्तित्र KD दघात्वस्माश्रायो मघवानः Gara | अस्मां denies: |. इति सोऽषेद्स्ति 
वा वास्मिह्तर्वीबेमिति, स यदंतरिक्षे तृतीसमासीक्तेस वसमुकयच्यद्िष्ण्वनुषष्ठितः. स pened इृष्टाबिभेस्सो ऽग्रवीदास्ति 
वा इरई त्सस्मित्नतर्वीबे-तत्ते प्रदास्यामि मा मा वघीरति. तदा अस्मे प्रायच्यत्‌ प्रत्यगृद्धास агат: इति तह्विष्णपेअति- 
ята. त еу: प्रयराह्वास... अस्मास्विष्र इंद्रिय व्धात्वस्मात्राओो मघवामः सर्चताम्‌ | भस्मा संत्वाशधिप', इति 
सोऽवेरुस्ति arn eremi dr. छ а तृतीबमासीसेन वग्मुवयच्पदिष्ण्वनुष्ठितः. स Tasa हष्टाविभेत्सों ७- 
тн वा इवं wead तत्ते प्रदास्यामि मा मा वधी संधां g संदधावहै यया स्वामेव प्रविशानीति. सोऽन्नवी- 
arent प्रविशेश कि में ततः स्याद्तिः सोत्रवीस्वामेवेधीय तव भोगाय त्वां प्रविशेषमिति. तदा अस्मै grey. HU. 
тзг т. भिर्माधा: इति तद्भाव भेधातव्या सहस्रं शा अस्मै तस्प्रामभ्धस्‌, wow: सामानि watt mur इदं फिंच At- 
तथ्या तदामोति AT. M. 5.11, 4, 8. 

उद्र gro पाप्मा теа: FTE. मत्तप TNS पाप्मानं वा TARTS आातृष्ण күйүт सस्मिम्बा भवदेतां 
सजमस्या AT वागवद्स. उमा rag परा येये म पराजिग्ये कतरद'च मैलोः | M. B.II, 4, 4. 

“Then what Sima there remained, he poured it into the fire, and said rather in favour of 
Indra than Agni: ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy.’ Не wanted Agni to be Indra's anemy ; but 
he made Indra the enemy of Agni: for his expression itself came out (with that moaning), Both 
the Sima he pressed and the Sime he put into the fire became the two deities Agni and 80118, and 
also the two vital airs, Prins and Apåna (air inhaled and air exhaled). No sooner did this dual 
god with his arm raised up attempt to strike Indra, then he himself fell down. Whether when 
the dual deity fell down,.or when he was inside the fire (zt cannot ba said),—he, however, began to 
grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in the course of a day, and also lengthwise by the 
measure of an arrow in the course of a day. They say that day and night themselves grew 
breadthwise by the measure of an arrow and also lengthwise by the measure of an arrow, - They 
say that then the half-months (grew); then the month; and then the year. Then this dual 
deity lay covering all these streams, Indra became afraid of him; Tvashtri also feared him. 
Indra requested the help of Tvashtri. Tho latter promised help: he sprinkled the thunderbolt 
(with water) for him, Tapas [the month so called] is, verily, the thunderbolt, Indra could not 
raise it, Then there was another god, Vishnu, near, Indra said: ' Come, Vishgu, let us oatoh 
hold of this by which this (is dons). Vishnu stretohed his body in three directions, one-third 
portion on the earth, one-third in the air, and one-third in the heaven, so that Indra might get 
rid of his fear from the universal growth of the dual deity. Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the 
thunderbolt against the one-third part of the dual deity lying on this earth, Seeing the thunder- 
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belt raised, he became afraid of it, and ssid: ‘ There is in mo some power and I shall give it to 
ycu. Do not kill mel’ He gave it to Indra, and the latter took it, and gave it to Vishnu saying 
*keep it for me.’ Vishnu took it and thought: ' May Indra put vital force into us; may Indra 
bring prosperity to us; may there be blessings upon us; for there is internal power in him.’ 
Followed by Vishnu, Indra raised the thunderbolt against the one-third pert that lay in the air, 
Bsaing the raised thunderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said: ‘ There is some power in me and 
I shall give it to you. По noi kill me? Не gave it to Indra, and Indra took it and gave it to 
Vishnu, saying ‘ keep this for me a second time,’ Vishnu took it, thinking: ‘May Indra put vital 
fcroe into us; may Indra bring prosperity to us; may there be blessings upon us; for there is 
irternal power in him.’ Followed by Vishgu, Indra raised the thunderbolt against the one-third 
part that lay in the sky. Seeing the raised thunderbolt, he became afraid of it, and said : * There 
is some power in me and I shall gire it to you, Do not kill me; let us make peace: I shall enter 
irto you’ Indra said: ‘If you enter into me, of what use will it be to me P^ He said : ‘I shall 
brighten yourself; I shall enter into you for your own enjoyment. (So saying) he gave it to 
Indra, and Indra took it and gave ib to Vishnu, saying: ‘Keep this for me for a third time.’ I$ 
(the power) is, verily, a thousand of what аге called Tridhitus (three elementa). He gave it to 
Yishna, The Riks, the Samas, the Yajas, and whatever else there is, all that belongs to the three 
elements. Hence he obtains cattle alone,” 

ч V ritra is the belly; and sin is hunger, the enemy of man, When man obtains Tapes, he 
ronds the sin, the inimical hunger, This is what the heavenly utterance said: ‘Both of them 
conquered, but never sustained defeat ; and no one defeated either of them (Indra and Vishnu.) " 

We are told in the above passage that Vritra grew out of the remnant of 80178 and that he 
gre" first in tho form of a day, then of half a month, then of a month, and at last of a year, Thus 
Yyitra is clearly identifed with Time. Special attention should be paid to those sentences of the 
Sassage which clearly declare: * Vpitra began to grow breadthwise by the measure of an arrow in 
“he course of a day and also lengthwise by the measure of an arrow in the course of a day, They 
cay that day and night themselves grew by the measure of an arrow, and became half-months, 
-nontbs, and a year,” It is clear therefore that Vritra is a demon infesting theintercalary months, 
or rather of the eighth Intercalary month, since Indra who destroys him periodically fs, as we have 
seen abore, the god of the seventh intercalary month of the luni-solar oyole of five years, Since 
Vritra is made to ‘enter into Indra himself,’ it is clear that he is the broken eighth month 
zoming after the seventh month. f 

I hare pointed out in my Vedic Calendar how the Vedic posts regarded tbe intercalary days 
xs being sinful and inimical to man. In the above passage Vyitra is spoken of as a kind of sin 
and enemy to man. We hare already seen how Agni and Sima are considered as the gods of the 
light half of an intercalary month. In the following passage of the Taittirtya Samhita (II. 5, 2) 
Agni and Sima are olearly described as the life-principles of Урта. It follows therefore that 
Vyitra must be the light half of an intercalary month, Since Vyitra is periodically destroyed by 
Indra, the god of the seventh intercalary month, and since he is made one with Indra himself, it is 
also clear that Vritra is the first half of the broken eighth interoalary month. The referenos to cold 
and fever in the passage seems to indicate the arrival of the rainy season, The passage itself runs 
as follows :— | | | 

чет фата еб सोममाहरत्‌. afta उपहवमेच्यस, सं чач पुत्र मेऽबधीरिति. स ated 
कृत्वा प्रासहा सोममापियत. तस्य जदत्यशिष्यत तत्‌ त्वष्टाहषतीजमुपपमार्नतयत्स्वाहद्ुर्व्ेस्वोति. rat तडूच - 
स्थ que. тит स्वाहेद्रशतु्यर्घस्वोति rer इत्रः TIO. स संमवन्नीपोमाषमिसममवत्‌. स इयुभिचामियु- 
मार्च Ragra. स TETRIS. TE geet. ATTA. स प्रशापतिमुपाधावत्‌ WC 
ऽअनीतिः че ret єт qawaqtaq अहीति. Weare. ताबबूतामझीपौमौ मा प्रहारापमंतः स्व इति. मत 
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वै wç स्थ इत्यनवीत मामभ्येतमिति. तो मागपेजमेच्येतास्‌, marenana पूर्जमासे प्रालच्धत, 
ताबज्लुताममिसंद्टो वै स्वो ल eT FRR. स इद्र भात्मनः शीतरूरावजमजत्‌. refes. w एवं 
शीतकूवॉर्जन्म बैत मेत शीतकरो हतः. ताभ्भामेतमभ्जमखस्‌. теп खभ्बमानादभीपोमो तिरक्रमतास, प्राणापाभौ 
बा एम तरआाहिताम्‌. प्राणी वे दक्ोऽपामः करतु! . तस्ताज्भख*अमासो FATA दक्षक्रतू इति. प्राणापातावैदाध्मम्धसे- 
чата. स देषता दूभालिहय whe हपिः पूर्णमासे निरवपस्‌. o eda बा एनं पूर्णमास अः अमावा- 
carat caraufa чеп पूर्णमासेऽमुच्बेते वृषन्वती अमावास्यायाम्‌. तस्‌ सस्थाप्य "TW हविवेशमादाय पून- 
cared asgat झावापाथिषी माप्रहारावयोवे सिव इति. Roget वरं वृणावहै सक्षत्रविश्टिताहमसामी स्यसावश्रदी चि- 
अविहिताहमिति. wat तस्माभशनगिधितासो चिचविहितेयं अ एवं द्यावापयिष्जोरवरं r वरो wena. स spar. 
मेव प्रसूत इंद्रो वृत्रमहन्‌. ते हेषा TW हस्वाझीपोमा кча eee भो बहतमिति. तावश्ूतामपतेजसो & त्यो үй वे 
warts इति. Hop क creda. AREA arts सर्वस्व मित्रमिति. andi чё тї मम्बेव 
ससोसजेस жтатыт इति ora. तस्माङ्गवि सतोभञेम युञ्जते एतद्वा अभेस्तेशो अङ्गृतेमतत्‌ सोमस्य wara 
w एवममीयोमओस्सेओ वेद तेअस्म्बेव भवति. ब्रह्मवादिमो वति किम्देवत्बं पौर्णमासामिति. प्राजापत्यमिति Fura. 
Www зай qw печата. सस्माङञ्येष्ठ qw чат मिरबसाअञति. T. B. IL 5, 2, 
"Tvashtri whose son was killed (by Indra) began to perform а Sima sacrifloo without 
inviting Indra to it, But Indra wanted to be invited to it. But he did not invite Indra, because 
the latter killed his son, But Indra drank the Sima by force after obstructing the sacrifice. 
Tvashiri poured (prdsartayat) Into the fire what Soma bere remained, and said (addressing iho 
fre): ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy.’ Vritra [the demon that rose from the fire in 
consequence of the above libation ] is во called, because the aot of pouring down Séma into the fire 
is from the root Prit. Since he said: ‘Grow with Indra as thy enemy ’, Indra became his enemy. 
While coming out of the fire, he (Vyitra) became Agni and Sûma. By the measure of an arrow, 
he grew on all sides and pervaded these three worlds, Because he pervaded them, he is called 
Vritra, ‘pervader.’ Indra became afraid of him, and going to Prajáüpati, said-: ‘there has arisen 
an enemy to me.’ Haring sprinkled the thunderbolt with water, he gave ik to him to kill the 
demon, Indra ‘advanced with the thunderbolt. Then Agni and Sima said: ‘Do noi kill; we 
are within (Aim). Indra said: ‘You are for me; and so, oome tome,’ They asked for s share 
(in the sacrifice). Indra promised to them a cake on eleven pot-&herda, to be offered to them 
every full-moon. They said: ‘We are bitten (by Ais tesih), and cannot come out (of his 
mouth).’ Then Indra created out of his own body cold and fever, This is how cold and fever 
саше into existence. Whoever knows this origin of cold and fever, will not be attacked by cold 
and fever. Indra transferred cold and fever to them (or to Vyitra). When he ( Vritra) began to 
shiver, Agni and Séma came out: it is prána (air Inhaled) and apdna (air exhaled) that left him, 
Prana is Daksha and Арапа is Kratu. Hence the sacrifücer should begin to shiver and say: 
* Daksha and-Kratu are within me.’ Thereby he will have Prins and Apáns in himself, and live 
the whole length of life. Having released the gods from Vyitra, Indra offered an oblatton at the 
full-moon on account of his slaying Vritra ; for they kill him at full-moon, and revive him at 
new-moon. Hence a Rik-verse about the slaying of Vritrg is recited at full-moon, while another 
about bis revival is sung on the occasion of new-moon, Haring offered an oblation for slaying 
Vritra, Indra again faced Vyitra with his thunderbolt. Then the Sky and the Earth said: ‘Do 
not kill him; for he is lying upon us.’ And they said again; ‘ We request a gift (if Ае ts to Фе 
Killed); I shall like to be decked with stars—so said the Sky; and I shall like to be variously 
отед, во said the Earth.’ Hence the Sky is decked with stars, while the Earth is variously 
formed. Whoever knows this gift of the Sky and the Earth will have the same gift. Having Leen - 
born out of these two (the Sky and the Earth), Indra killed Vritra. Having killed Vritra, the. 
gods asked Agni and Sma to carry their oblations. They ssid; ‘ We have lost our energy ; for 
it is In Vitra,’ The gods inquired among themselves, saying ‘who oan secure that energy Р , 
Some replied : ‘ The cow (oan do that); for the оом is the friend of all.’ Tho cow said: ‘I shall 
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r»ques$ a gift: you live upon the two things that óxlst only in mo.’ The cow secured that 
energy, Henoe they live upon the two things that exist jn the cow alone, What is called gM is 
the energy of Agni, and what is called milk is that of Боша. Whoever knows thus the energy of 
Agni and Boma will be energetic, The Brakmaviadins debate: ‘of what deity is the full-moon ?" 
One should reply: ‘PrajApati.’ Hence Praj&pati gave tos Indra, his eldest son, a firm footing, 
Henoe men give to their eldest sons firm footing by bestowing upon him a large portion of wealth.’ 

The following passage of the Таішігіуа Samhita (VI, 5, 1) seems to furnish additional evidence 
about Vritra being a half month :— | 

mt TT megeg. स ка वमातझतादबिमेत. atoraten मे प्रहारस्ति वा et मजि dtd чї 
प्रवास्यामीति. तस्मा тїї guaceaw. तस्तै aagaw. सौऽश्रवीन्या मे प्रहारस्ति wr इवं मजि att तरे 
प्रदास्थामीति तस्मा saute тача. eret दवतीयमुदयच्यत. तंविष्णुरन्वतिष्ठत जहीति- More मे प्रहारस्ति 
बा इद माजे बीज तसे प्रवास्यामीति. तस्मा ааа тач तं निमार्थ ganga यशो हि तरख माया ७9तीत्‌. 

T. 8. VI, 5, 1. 

“Indra raised the thunderbolt against Vritra. Then Vritra heoame afraid of this raised 
thunderbolt; he said: ‘Do not kill me; there is «ome power in me; that I shall give you, Bo 
saying he gave Uktbys (Fifteen) to Indra. Indra raised weapon against him for a second time 
He said: ‘Do not kill ms; there is some power In me; that I shall give you.’ Во saying he gave 
the latter the same Ukthya (Fifteen). ` Then Indra raised the weapon against him for a third time; 
then Vishnu followed Indra, saying ‘ kill him,’ He said: ' Do not kill me ; there is some power 
in me; I shall give you that, So saying he gave the same Ukthya to Indra, Indra then killed 
this guileless demon, Jt was, verily, the васгійое which was his guile.” 

Weare told in the above passage that while breathing out,-Vritra gave Ukthya to Indra. 
Ukthya isa word used in the Vedio literature in the sense of ‘fifteen. The word Vajra; the 
weapon of Indra, is also used in the same sense.) Accordingly the wielding of Vajra or "fifteen 
by Indra, as well as the gift of fiftesn by Vritra to Indra, clearly means the growth of fifteen days 
over and abore the seventh interoalary month 

Contemporary religious records also furnish evidence that the Adityas are the gods of inter- 
сајату months. It is known that the Adityas arethe sons of Aditi. Aditi in the Rigvéda (X. 100 
1, 94) is requested to protect the posts from AmAas, ‘sin.’ She and her sons also are requested 
to release the poets from guilt or sin (К. V. I. 24; IT. 37; VII. 98; 1. 162; VII. 87,4 І 
have shown in my Vedic Calendar how the word Amhaspatya is used in the senso of an intercalary 
month and an intercalary month alone. There is no doubt that this word is philologically 
identical with the Zend word Amseskaspenta, The number of Ameshaspentas is also seven, Prof, 
Macdonell says (Vedio Mythology, P. 44). “Ibis here to be noted that the two groups have not 
a single name in common, even Mithra not beling an Ameshaspente; that the belief in the Adityas 

seven in number is not distinotly characteristic and old; and’ that though the identity of 
| dityas and Ameshaspenias has been generally acoepted since Roth's essay, it is rejeoted by 
some distinguished Avestan scholars.” 

Whatever might be the reason of the Avestan soholars for rejecting the identity, this much is 
elear, that the words Amhaspatya and Ameshaspenta are identical; and that when the former word 
is invariably used in the sense of an intercalary month in the Yajurvéds, there ія no doubt that 
the forgotten meaning of the latier word must also be the same ; and that when the А meshaspentas 
are seven, the number of Ambaspatyss must also bo and is, as we have already seen, seven. As 
reyards the difference in the names of the Ameshaspentas and of the Aditya, it does not appear 
to be of much importance, for the seven Amhaspatyas or intercalary months are found variously 
named both in the Rigvéds and the Atharrardds, 

7? Bee Thi. Bam, YIL; 9, 5, 17 ‚мелна VIL 8, IBIS 
M Bes Maodoneii's Vedio Mythelopy, p. 181 
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The following are some of the passages of ihe Atharravêda (VIII. 9) in which the sevən 
Adityas or the gods of intersalary months are called in various ways: 


घडाइइसीताल्पड मास goxrz गो शूत बतभों अतिरिक्त: | 
सप्त सुपर्णा! «ча Мат, सप्त deat सप्त ver: || 17 
чат होमाः समिषौ ç सप्त тү सप्त ऋतवो इ सप्त | 
सप्ताश्याति परिप्तूतमाबंताः सप्त qur इति gyar чан || 18 
ме शाता भूता प्रयमज eae ऋत्विज्ञों रेष्या जे) 
अ्टयोनिरदितिरषपुत्ना्टर्मी राभिममि сааба || 21 
अर्टद्रस्य पड्यमस्य ett सप्त सप्तधा | 
अपो सनुष्दामोषधीस्तां इ dary सेचिरे 23 

“ Six they call the cold, and six the hot months, 

Tell ye us the season, which one is in excess; seven eagles, pocis, sab down ; seven metres after 
deven consecrahions.” 17 

“ Beyen are the offerings, the fuels seven, the sweet things seven, the seasons seven: seven 
sacrificial butters went about the existing thing ; they are such as have seven heavenly birds, so 
have we heard.” 18 

“ Eight are born the beings first born of Rita; eight, О Indra |, are the priests who are of 
the gods ; Aditi has eight wombs, eight sons; the oblation goes unto the eighth night," 31. 

“ Among the seers, sight are with Indra, and six are in pairs; they aro seven-fold and 
seven; waters, men, and herbs, —отег these the fire (years) have showered.” 23, 

In verse 17 the poet clearly mentions the intercalary months (Atirikta Ritu) and numbers them 
in various names as seven, The expression ‘ seven seasons,’ when taken with the oxpression ‘the 
excessive season,’ leaves no doubt that they are imtercalarly months and seren in number. Im 
verses 21 and 28 the poet refers to the story of Aditi, and seems to hesitate to count her sons as 
eight, though that was the number fixed af first. Im the following passages of the Atharvaréda 
(IX, 9. and B. V. I. 164) the seven months are called seren horses and seven sisters :— 

शप्त Swit रथमेक चनमेंको भषको वहति सप्तनामा | 

Req? 'चक्रमशरमनर्ग wawawa 

इमं रयमणि W सप्त तस्थः germs सप्त Tere: 

सप्त स्वसारो अमि date अभ чай तिहिता सप्त ताना ॥ 3 
гет v हि तकजराय वर्त we thur | - 

शा qur я" чате मभर सप्त सतानि пч тер! 18 
समेमि www arya दत्तानां इस कुत्ता THR | 

gà чу catenyd बस्मित्ञातस्युर्येषताति feri] 14 
akami सप्तयमाइरेक अं बड़िशझमा wwe tear दाति | 
तेचामिशानि विहितानि rr: eqrt taq विकृतानि कपञ्चः।| 16 

“Beven harness a one-wheeled chariob; one horse, having seven names, draws it. Of three | 
navos is the wheel, unwasting, unassalled, whereon stand all those existences. 2 

“The sevan that stand on this chariot, seven horses draw ii, seven wheeled ; seven sisters 
shout at it together; where ere sot down the seven names of the kine P” i 

“The twelre-spoked whoel,—for that is not to be worn out,—revolveg greatly about the 
sky or Rita, there, O Agnil. stood the sons, palred, seven hundred and twenty.” 18, 

‘The unwasting wheel, with rim, rolls about ; ten paired ones draw upon the upper side 
(u/tdna) ; the sun's eye goes surrounded with the welkin in which stood all existences.” 14 ¿ 

“ O! those born together tho seventh they oall the sole-born (single-born) ; six, they say, are 
twins, god born seers ; the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective stations 

~ spd modified in form, more to the one permanent (sthatre)." 16. 
. (To be continued.) 
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EPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONS. 
BY D. B. BHANDABXAB, М.А у POONA, 
(Continued from Vol. XLI., p, 178.) 
XIV.—The Fourth Rock edict of Абока. 
THERE is one passage in this edict which has very mach exercised studenteof Adoka’s insortp- 
tious. It is this, according to the several 1७06181008: 
Girnar:—Ta aja destino priyasa Priyadasino ráño dhaukmackaranena bhertghoeo ako dkaukma- 
howe wimdnadasayd cha hastidasagd cha agikhewdhdai cha añáxi cha diysdni ripdni dasayitpd 








+ 


Kalst :—Se ajd devdnaih piyaså Piyadasins ldjine dhamackalanend bhalighosa ako dhahma- 
ighese vimdnadasand katkint agikahdhâni айна: ohd divydai Inpámi datayitu janata. 

Dhauli :—5« aja devinash piyasa Piyadasine idjins dhaskmachalanena bhelighosash ako dkak ma- 
ghotak sindnadasanad hathini agikawdhdni ашайла cha diviydni ldpdni dasayitu munisdnas, 

Bhühbisgarh! ;—So ам devanaw priyasa. Priyadralisa raño dhramtcharanenz bherighotka aho 
dhrameghisha vimanenah drajanas kasiino jolikaskikani айта cha divani rupeni dratayiiu јеваза. 

Mansehrá :—Se ajadosena priyasa Priy (drains rane dhramicharazena bharighoshe ako dhrama 
goshe vimsnadrasane hastine алй पदक айан cha divani rupani draíeti janase. 

This passage hes been variously interpreted, but these interpretations may be divided into two 
classes according as they are taken to refer to terrestrial objects or atmospheric phenomena, The 
first kind of interpretation has been favoured by M. Senart and Prof, Bühler and the second 
by Professors Kern and Hultzseh. I confess, the first interpretation commends itself to me 
as being more natural But the actual sense I deduce from the passage differs from that of 
M. Senart or of Prof. Bühler, and I give it here for the kind consideration of the scholars, 
who are interested in the matter, 

In the first place, it is highly important to understand the syntax of the passage. The word 
aho I take, with Professors Kern and Haltasch as equivalent to abhevat. Vimdaadasand of the 
Girn&r and KAlsî texta corresponds to visdna Zgsaxa of the Dhanli and rimenenah drajanaih of 
the Shihb&sgarht recension, and must, therefore, be supposed to stand for the Sanskrit simdfne- 
dartandas. The same remark applies to Aastidasagd of ths Girnar text. | 

This may then be literally put into Sanskrié thus: 

^ Tai-adya dowdnddepriyasys Priyadariino rdiXo dkarmacharanena bheri-ghoshosókas 3de dÀar- 
ma7hotho vindaa-Jarianéni cha hasti-daríanimi cha agni-sbandad fecha anydni oha divyáxi ripdyi 
ісуі janah. 
— joi be translated into English as follows : 

* Bat now in consequenoe of the praotioe of righteousness by king Priyadaríin, beloved of the 
gods, the sound of the drum bas become the sound of righteoasnses, showing the people the 
apectacles (daráana), of the palaces of gods (vimdaa), and of the (white) olephant, masses of fire, 


and other divine representations.” 
Now, what can be the meaning of this passage? In my opinion, what Абока means is that 


with him the drum has become the proclaimer of righteousness, The sound of a drum invariably 
precedes either a bstile, а public announcement, or the exhibition of a soene to the people. But 
cinoe Asoka entered on his career of righteousness, it has ceased to be а summons to fight, but 
invites people to come and witness cortain spectacles; and as those spectacles are of such s 
character as to generate and develop righteousness, the drum has thus besome the proalaimer of 
righteousness, This appeara to me to be the natural sense of the passage. And now the question 
srinps: what scenes or spectacles did Asoka show to his subjects Р Obviously they are tho prmdxas, 
Eastine, agnishapgdas and so forth. These terms must, therefore, be so interpreted as to show 
thas they could oreate and foster righteousness, But it must also be borne in mind that the sense 
we attach to them must not be different from that ordinarily assigned to them. Bo to begin with, 
what does Aloka mean by ciminsP According to M. Benart it denotes hera “ processions of 
reliquaries "", and, according to BHrihler, “ oars of the gods.” Bühler, I think, cornes very nesr the 
proper sense though he misses the fall significance of it.- Now, Pali soholars need not be told 


e 
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that there is a work in the PAli literature called sim£ma-batéhw. It has been edited for the Pali 
Text Soolety by Mr. B. B. Gooneratne. . The introduction of this book opens with the following 
paragraphs: . 

8 The cimdaa-patthu is a work that describes the splendonr of the various celestial abodes . 
belonging to the Doras, who became their fortunate owners in accordance with the degree of merit 
they hed each performed, and who there spent their time in supreme bliss. 

“These Vimdnas are graphically described in the little work as column-supported palaces 
that could be mored at the will of the owners. A Dewa could visit the earth, and we read of their 
so descending on occasions when they were summoned by Buddha. 

“The lives of the Dewas in these рїшйтаз or palaces wore limited, and depended on the 
merits resalting from their good acts, From all that we read of them wo can well infer that these 
habitations were the centres of supreme felicity. It is doubiless with much forethought that 
peculiar stress is laid, in our work, on the description of these vimanas, in order to induce 
ligteners to lead good and unblemished lives, to be pure in thelr acts, and to be xeslous in 
the performance of their religious duties. | 

४ Stories from the Vimna-ratihu sre not unfrequently referred to in later doctrinal works, 
when a virtuous career in life is illustrated. Thus Mattakundalt and Sirimi Vimûna are referred 
to in the Dhammapada Atthakatha; Ohitta, Guttila, and Rewati are quoted in the Sutta Sangahs,"! 

Anybody who reads the above extract wil be convinced that these must undoubtedly be the 
vimdnas referred to by Afoks. He seems to hare made representations of them and paraded. 
them in various places. His motive in doing so we cari easily surmise. As címdnas are palaces 
o! gods who became their owners in consequence of the pure unblemished lives they led on earth, 
it was natural that he should show their representati, ns to the people in order to induce them to 
practise righteousness and become possessors of suoh celestia] abodes, That this was the sole 
object of the work Vimdna-selthu is clear from the words of Mr. Gooneratne quoted abore in bold 
type. Aboks is very fond of telling us that the performance of dke;wa produces merit (pwrya) 
which in its turn conduces to the attainment of heaven (smaga). It is, therefore, quite intelli- 
gible that he might have shown to his subjects the palaces of the denizens of heaven of which they 
became masters through the righteous deeds performed by them while on earth, in order to impress 
on their minds that they also by similar virtuous couries could become owners of them, 

Now, what can hastt-dergana signify P Hasti, of course, ordinarily means an elephant, But 
ropresentations of what elephant did А фока exhibit to his people? They again must be.of such a 
kind that they could deserve the name dírya. І am almost o rtaln that by Aasiim hore we aro to 
understand none by the White Elephant, f.s., Buddha. We know the story of the conoeption of 
Buddha, Máy& had a dream in which she saw the Bodliisattva in the shape of a white elephant 
approaching her and entering into her womb by her right s:de. We have sculptures of this sceno 
not only at Bharahas but also at Sátichi, Nay, we Lave incontestable proof that this story was 
known to АбоКа and that he had at least one representation made of him, On the Girnar rook 
below Roek Ediot XIII and reparated by an indentation we have the following line: . . . va 
svelo hasli sevaloka-eukhaharo nama [The white elephant whose name is the bringer of happiness 
to.the whole world]. Prof. Kern was the ‘first to recognise in this an nomistakab’e reference 
to Buddha. At Kalst too on the east end of the rock containing the edicts of Akoks inscribed, we 
have the outline of an elephant with the lotlers gajotame engraved between his feet. These letters, 
I think, stand for дајой ажай, and nobody can seriously doubt that here also we hare another 
reference to Buddha. Most probably there was a similar outliro or flgire of an elephant in 
GirnAr and also at other places, But it has now dissppeared. I have, therefore, no doubt that 
similar representations of the White Elephant were made and exhibited to the people, most 
ae et а a ap Ph ot i tem ran 
त हि. , yel live 17 an inferior heaven, oalled Swarga; where for a certain length of time, enjoy great power 
"m prose P PE e j o Orkes which they performed, when livmg ss men," “Ths 

^ š 6 nas (1 е., the abodos of deities of таіла classes) 
endure" (As. Res, Vol IX, p 902 "p p. $50—81 }; Prof. К. B. Pathak also informs me that in the poe 


Jaina works entitled Mázkonacndi-4rd Афга and 
pede و‎ ५7 r ) रहाव TS been given not only minute deseri 
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orobably acoompanied by oral descriptions as in tho dkéydnas so as to show clearly to them how 
Duddha was sarva-loka-sakA-dAara and thus induce them to imitate his actions in their livres. 

There now roinsivs thy third word, vis., agniskan tha, and I am afraid I cannot gire any 
satisfactory explanation here, The word ordinarily signifies а mass of fire, but this mass of fire 
must be of such a kind that it can be shown to be conuected with a well-known incident and 
point to а moral, The only story that ovcure to me in this connection is that narrated in Jataka 
No. 40 (Fausboll, Vol. I) called Khadiraagdra-jdiaka®. The Bodhisattva of the story was the 
Lord High Treasurer of Benares. As he was sitting to take his meal, a Paohoheka Buddha 
rlalog form his seven days’ trance іп the Himalayas approached with his bowl and begged food. 
The Bodhisattva asked the bowl to be brought to him and filled it. But Mira wanted the 
Pachoheka Buddha to die of starvation by preventing the food from approaching him, Bo in the 
mansion of the Bodhisattva he created a fire-pit as fearful as in a hell. His cook who was taking 
the filled bow] to the Paohcheka Buddha saw thls blazing fire and started back. The Bodhisatt- 
ға came to know what hid happened snd went oat in person to hand over the bow] to his guest. 
As he stood on the brink of the flery pit, he noticed Мата, but heeded him not, And so he 
atrode on with undaunted resolution to the surface of the pit of fire, and lo | there rose up to the 
surface a large and peerless lotus-flower, which received the feet of the Bodhisattva. The bowl 
was given to the guest, and standing ia the lotus he preached the truth to the people, extolling 
alms-giving and the commandments 

Several of the угаа stories we find sculptured in the Bharshat and ВАћеһ! stdfas, They 
thus appear io hare become popular even so early as the third century B.O.; and there 
{в no reason why one of them should not have been utilised by Asoka to make visual representa- 
tions for impressing the people. Besides, the story just. summarised must have been thought by 
him as exactly fulfilling his purpose, because it Jacidly illnstrates the fruit of alms-giving, of 
which Afoka is never weary of speaking in his edicts. І Һе really wanted to encourage alms- 
giving, I do not think he could have made a happier seleotion for making representations óf it 
and showing them to his subjects. The jdiaba again appears to have been oonsidered to be a 
very important one by the Baddhists themselves. For the same tale is ro-repeated under tbe name 
of SreskthijAtaka in tho Jdtakamdld of Àryastra published by Prof: Kern 

The word rpa occurs in two ancient inscriptions. Line 2 of the well-known Hathi-gumpha 
jnsoription of Kháravela has the following :—tato lekha-rüpa-18 in4-v.wuhtra-vidhi-visdradena, 
where the word haa been rendered by ‘painting’ by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji. A Pábbosü сате 
inscription again reads Srt-Krishaa-gopt-répa-bartd where Prof. Bühler translates it by 
‘statue’. I confine myself tothe generic pense of the word, and renderit by simply ‘representa 
tion’. То this day it is a custom especially in villages, where English education has not spread 
to make either paintings or clay representations of mythological scenes and explain to tke peoplo 
in detail what they are intended for, I have no doubt that Аќока must hare done a similar 
thing. Nobody can, I am sure, object to gach rüpas beicg called divya, which means not only 
‘belonging to heavenly regions’ but also ‘pertaining to divine beings 

XV.—Talegaon Grant ofthe Rashtrakuta king Krishna I. 

My friend, Sirdar K. О. Mehondale, Ss retary of the PAdrat-itthds-satbshodhak-mardal, has 
kindly sent to me for decipherment a set of copper plates rocently brought to light at Talegaon 
(Dhamghere's) in the Poona district. It registers a grant issued by E rishpa I. of the Ršshtrakúta 
dynasty. Aost of the verses descriptive of the genealogy are found in other Rarbiraktte records. 
And the three or foar new verses that ore for the frst time met with in this grant teach us 
nothing new excepting that in one stanxa wo are told that his son was called Prabha-tuiga 
This must evidently refer to his son Govindaršja, at whose request, as mentioned further in the 
inseription, the grant was made i 

The oharter was issued on the ocoasion of a solar eolipae which happened on tha new moon 
dey of Vai&&kha of Вака 690° when Plavahga was the.oyolio year. Ab that Ume Kpishga I.'s 


re UU — .. an ERRANT PEE ५५५४३५४४५५ 


2 My attention to this Дая was drawn by Prof. Dharmanand Kosambi, 
8 The solar eclipse in question oocurred on Wednesday the 33rd Maroh 76 А. 1), 
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‘victorious camp against the Gabgas was, we are informed, stationed at Magnanagara, obviously 
the same as Mányapura where the royal residence of the Gabgas was fixed in the 8th century, 
and which has been identified with Mange, north of Nelamangal in Mysore, The grantees were 
the Bráhmagas living in the Karahéta Ten-thonsand and one Bhatta-Vaisudeva, to whom two. 
parts only were assigned. The village granted was Kumfrigrima, and we аге told that this 
village was given at the request of two persons called V&sishtlia-Srlkumára and Jaivanti-Phansiya. 
‘Along with Kum@rigrima four more villages seem to have been granted. They were Bhamaropará, ' 
: Araluva, Bindigráma and Tadavale. All these places are expressly stated to have been comprised 
‘in the Plaka district (vishaya), Their boundaries also have been specified. Та their east were 
‘Khambhagrima, Vorimagrima and Diddimagrims. To the south were the Khadiravens hills, 
‘Td the wast were Alandiyagrdma and Thiuragrüma and to the north the Mila river, Almost all 
these localities can be identified on the survey of India Atlas Sheet No. 89. Thus of the villages 
-granted Kumdarigrima is Karehgaon, Bhamaropara Bowrapoor, Araluva Ooroolee, Sludigrama 
Beendowneh, and Tagavale Turudee, Of the villages situated on the east, Kbambhagrama is 
Khamgaon, Vorimagrima Вогее, and Dadimagrima Daleemb. Khaduavega, the name of the 
hills to the south, cannot be identified, though of course these hills are there as speoifled; Of the 
villages on the west Alandiyagraima and Thiuragráma are doubtless the well-known Хап! and 
Theor, the first better known as chordcht Aland! and the second as the favourite resort of 
Miadharrio Peshw& who died there. The river Müils obviously corresponds to the present name 
Muls of а river which joins the Muthi near Poona, their conjoint stream flowing afterwards 
eastwards and passing by the north of the villages mentioned. And it 1s this conjoint river that 
appears to have been known in those early days by the name Milla, though it is now restricted to 
ona of its feeders, But the most interesting fact recorded in this connection is the mention of 
Püaaka as the name of the district wherein the villages were situated, Piinsks obviously is 
Poona; That Poona is an ancient place has long since been known. It is well-known that the two 
Shaikh Salla dargdhs on the river bank were built about the cluse of the 18th century on the site 
of two old temples called Náráyapeévart sud Pugeávar. Again, the caves near the Fergusson 
College are another indication of the antiquity of the city, But the most important and ancient 
monument is the rook-hewn temple of Paiich&leévar situated in the Bhimburgt suburb, which has 
, been’ assigned by afchmologista to the Teh ceatory A.D. We have thus ample and sure proof 
that Poona was a very old place, But it was never dreamt that the name Poona also was equally 
ancient and ‘that it was the head-quarters of a district in those early times as it now. This- 
however, is now quite clear from the fact that Pànaka, whioh can stand for nothing else but Poona, 
is spoken of as the district which contained the villages granted. 





MISOBLLANEA, 


KAKATIKA MONKS, 

In J. В. А 8. for January, 1919, Professor 
Н. LAders, while commenting upon a Brahmi 
inscription, in which the word kakajikdname oo 
curs, observes—- | 

‘It is more difficult to say whois meant by taka- 

лат. Т tske this to Do а proper паше, and 
‘as a cooking place in a VihAra can hardly be 
intended for anybody but the monks living there, 
kaketita would seem to be the name of those 
monks, though I cannot say why they were called 
eo.” 


Taking the Professor's assumption that kaka- 
jike is the name of an order of monks ig be i 
reot, may I venture to offer an explanationP To 
me the word appears to be an apabhraméa from 
Banskrit kaukkwiika formed by Pánini 4, 4. 46. 
Unfortunately, Patalijali does not comment on 
the sfire, but the йге self explains the forma- 
tion of ‘ m patyats ae kawbkupikah' as 
'sgfüdydsh, i.6, not in the literal sense of one 
who soos a hen’, but as a name, or attributive 
olass. name. The КАБЫ illustrates by * kaubbufito 


+ t — < ى‎ 


bhtkehuh’ and explains that by ‘ы hore ig 
meant, by & transferred epithet, the space over 
which a hen сап fly at one flight. The batishy 
who limits bis vision over so much of the ground 
before him as can be covered by one (prover- 
bially short) flight of g hen is meant by the word. 
There must have been bhikshus who submitted 
themselves to this sort of discipline to subdue 
the sense of "gt bt and to avoid the Айдә4 of 
small inseots. e Duddhista and Jainas set 
a कक store by akirhad, and the sight of a Jaina 
sá hw, brushing the ground beloie him with a 
silk broom and treading with his neck bent low at 
a snails pace, is not rare even'now in Indis. 
If we assume that some bkikshus were called 
keukkufikas after this habit of theirs, we oan 
understand the latter contemptuous sense of ‘hy- 
pones attributed to this word by the metrical 

skrit Хораз. I[tis.with a certain difidenoe 
that I offer this expl anation, but the word 
‘ Sashyd gd! in Panini's ашта itself supporta my 
conjecture, I think. 


Ajmer, OHAWDAADHAN GULERI, 
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THE INDIAN INSOBIPTION8 AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ABTIFIOIAL POETRY, 
BY d. BUHLER. 
| Translated by Prof. V. S. Gkate, M.d.; Poona. ] 

[The Editors of this Journal are deeply indebted to Prof. H. Lüders for having kindly taken the 
troable of securing the permission of the Vienna University to publish а translation of Dr; Bühler 
Die Indischen Inschrifien, eto, This booklet is so important that a reliable translation was a long- 
felt desideratum to the Indian scholars. The Editors are therefore highly thankful also to 
Pref, V. 8. Ghate for having prepared the translation which is being published in this Journal], 

Indian Epigraphy which, since the last fifteen years has received a new impulse, and which 
thenks to the progress of Sanskrit philology as well as to the perfecting of the methods of multi- 
plying the inscriptions, leads to more certain resulta than in early times, has already provided us 
wish several important particulars elucidating the literary and religious history of that part of the 
wcr1d which is inhabited by the Brahmanas and which wants a history as such. On the one hand, 
we оте to it particular and very important data, which definitely fix the time of prominent anthors, 
as for instance, recently the time of the dramatic poet RAjaéekhara, whose pupils and patrons, the 
kings Mahendrapale and Mahipála ruled during the last decade of the ninth century and in the 
beginning of the tenth century of our era, as shown by Mr. Fleet and Prof. Kielhorn. On 
tbe other hand, the comparison of the partly insignificant notioes in the inscriptions with the 
accounts of literary tradition or with the (dats) conditions of the present day, permite us 
tc have an occasional.peep, in the development of all the types. of literature and of all 
tke religious systems, а peep whose worth is considerably significant in the absence of really 
h'storioal details, Such, for instance, is the observation that the tradition about the home of 
several Vedio Schools and also of the works belonging to them, is confirmed through the state- 
ments in the old land-grants, inasmuch as, these mention not only the names of the donees but 
their secular and spiritual families, Not less significant for the history of the very important 
taough little regarded in early times, religion of Mahávira-Vardhamána is the demonstration 
gradually rendered feasible, that, his followers, the Nirgranthas or Jainas, are mentioned In a 
camber of-insoription*, which runs on from the beginning of the historical period of India; with 
Lut rare interruptions, and that the assertions in their canonical works, about the divisions of the 
Monk-Sohools are made reliable to the most part, through writings of the fiet century of our ers. 
"hese hitherto published regulis are, however, only a smell part of what the inscriptions may 
Doasibly yield to us. An accurate working out and, a fuller estimate of the hitherto published 
“naterials little io extent though they be, will show that one can procure rich instruction from 

hem, in all the departments of Indian Itesearoh; and that their results furnish specially sound 
2roof-stones for the theories about the development of Indian intellectual life, theories which the 
Indologists, build on very weak foundations, compelled as they are by sheer necessity, The Y š: 
ing treatise is a small contribution towards the examination of inscriptions іп this spirit, Ite 
aim is to establish firmly those results which the inscriptions yield for the history of Indian Kavye 
or the artificial poetry of the court, as also to demonstrate, how far the same agree with the new 
opinions regarding tho development of this species of literature. My reason for undertaking to treat 
of this question before other perhaps more interesting ond less disputed queations, is the recent 
publication of the Gupta inscriptions by Mr. J. F. Fleet in the third volume of the Corpus tnsorip- 
tionum Indicarum. This exceedingly important work offers a larger number of wholly or partly 
metrical inseriptions with absolutely oertain dates. The same, taken together with some documents 
already made known through reliable publications (editions) allow us to prove the existence of a 
Kavya literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during the first five centuries of our era, and to show that 
a great period of literature, which brought into general prominence, Lhe style of the poetic school of 
Vidarbha or Berar, lies before the middlo of the fourth century. ` Thoy also make it very probable 
that the year 472 after Ohrist is to be fixed as the terminus ad quom for the post Kalidasa, 
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Bueh conelusions would, no doubt, appear quite unimportant and scarcely worth the trouble 
of a special inquiry to those searchers who busy themselves with the history and the literature 
of the Buropean peoples. The Indologe, however is unfortunately not in that happy position to 
look down with contempt, even upoa such general results. Because, the history proper of Indian 
Artificial Poetry bogins not earlier than in the first half of the seventh contury of our era, with the 
reign of the mighty king Harsha or Harshavardhana of Thanesar and Kanouj, who ruled over 
the whole of Northern Indis from 606-648 A.D. The works of his favourite court-poet Вӣпя- 
bhaffa who tried to portray the life of his master and of himself in the incomplete historical novel 

_ Srt-Harshacharita, and who besides wrote, ns we know for certainty, the romance Kédaméarf, 
and the poem (song) Changé-sataka, and perhaps also the drama Pérvatt-parizaya, ате the oldest 
products of the Court-poetry, whose composition, no donbt, falls within the narrow limits given 
above, Before this time, there exists по A£foya as such whose age is hitherto determined with 
some accuracy and certainty or allows itself to be determined with the accessible documenta. 
Only of one work which shows, throughout, the influence of the £dpya style and which contains 
several sections entirely written in the Круа style, wo mean, of Varühamihira's metrical Manual 
of Astrology, the Brthai-sahhiid, it oan be said with confidence that it is written about the middle 
of the sixth century ; -beosuse Vará&hamihira begins the oaleulatione in his PaAchandihdnukd, 
with the year 505 A.D.; and he is supposed to have died in the year 587 A.D. according 
to the statement of опе of his commentators. As to when the fost celebrated classical poets 
Kálidüss, Subandhu, Bhiravi, Rravarasens, Gugághya and the collector of verses, Hala-sita- 
vàhana lived, we 0०9४००७ no historical evidence. Wo oan only say that the wide spread of their 
renown is attested for the first half of the seventh century by the mention of their names by Bana 
and in the Aiho]e-Meguti inacription of 684 A.D.; as also that some of them, like Gunidhya 
to whose work Subendhu does allude repeatedly, must certainly have belonged to a considerably 
early period, Besides this, there are anecdotes only poorly attested, as wall as sayings of very 
doubtful worth; and the scanty details contained in the poems themselves, which might serve 
as points (stepping-stones) for determining their age, are very difficult to be estimated, because 
the political and literary history of India during the first five centuries of our era lies very 
much in obscurity. When the age of the most important poeta is so absolutely uncertain, it is 
but natural that the case should be in no way better with tho general question of the age of the 
Kåvya poetry. In the literature, we come across very meagre traces which point to the fact 
that the artificial poetry was cultivated from earlier times; and to our great regret, even the 
age of the most fmportant work in which quotations from Kdeyas occur, we.mean, the Mahdbad- 
shya, is in no wey, above doubt, Thus it is not improbable that these quotations might be left 
unheeded as being witnesses little to be trusted as some of the most important inquirera have 
already done, and that theories, not taking notice of the same, might be put forth, whieh shift 
the growth of the artificial poetry to a very late age. Under these circumstances it can be easily 
seen why І make myself bold to claim some interest for the evidence based upon the testimony 
of inscriptions, in favor of s relatively high antiquity of the artificial poetry. f 

The materials which the third volume of the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum offers for 
this inquiry, are not insignificant, and comprise not less than 18 numbers whose dates are 
certain or at least approximately determinable, the age of their composition lying about between 
850 and 550 A.D, The assiduous labours of Mr. Fleet and Mr. Dikshit, about the astronomically 
-caloulable dates of the Gupta-insoriptions, irrefutably show that the beginning of the Gupta era falls 
241 years later than that of tho Sake era, and for the reducing of the Gupta to the Christian 
era, they leave us just the option of adding 818 or 819 years. Mr. Fleet has tried to show thai 
the year 819 ог 820 A.D. marks the beginning of the Gupta ега, Dr. Bhandarkar, on the 
other hand, advocates 818 or 819, and for important reasons, Fora literary-historical inquiry, 
it is of course the same (if matters not, it ls indifferent which of these suppositions is the right 
one). The first king who makes use of the Gupta era is Chandragupta II, named Vikramáditya, 

) whose inscriptions and opins show the years 82-94 or 95, iø., 400-418 or 401-414 A.D. From 
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the reign of his father Bsmudragupta, there are two inscriptions not dated, These belong to the 
` las- half of the fourth century and as regards Mr, Fleets No. I, it can be asserted that it was 
composed when Samudragupta had already ruled for a large number of years Because the 
number of his exploits eulogised therein is very considerable, Mr, Fleet's supposition that this 
ineoription must have been composed after Samudragupta’s death, rests, as it will be shown in 
dejail below, on a Wrong interpretation of the expreasion ** Samudragupta’s glory had gone up to 
heaven", As for the documents dated according to the Malays era, the detailed expositions of 
D-. Peterson and Mr. Fleet leave no doubt that the era is identical with the Vikrama era of 
56-7 A.D. The age of several undated numbers ean be determined, as Mr, Fleet has shown, by 
‘tha comparison of thelr contenta with those of the dated numbers, If we arrange chronologically 
the numbers important for опг inquiry, we may have the following list.— 

1, No.I, Harishega's panegyrio of Ssmudragupte, composed sometime between 375-890 
A.D., on the Allahabad pillar, consisting of 9 verses and the rest in high, elevated prose, at the 
close named a Kavya. 

2. No. IL, A fragment of a poetic description of Samudragupte, composed sometime 
batween 858—890 A. D 

8. No. IV., An undated fragment of s poetic description of four early Gupta-kings, from 
ihe reign of Chandragupta ТЇ; Gupte-Bamvat 82-94 or 95 

4. No. VI., Tbe small, wholly metrical, undated inscription in Virasena's cave at Udayagiri, 
from the same period 

k. No, X., The inscription on Dhruvasdrman’s pillar at Bhilsad, composed partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, dated Gupta-Sanvat 96,7, 6., 414 or 415 A. D., in the reign of 
Xumf&ragupta, Gupta-Samvat 96—180, 414/5—448/9. 

6. No. XVIIL., The long composition, from Mayürükshaka's well in Gaigdhar, dated Samvat 
480 (Р), 433/4 (Р) A. D., from the reign of king Vikvararman 

7. No. LXI., The small metrical inscription from Bahkara’s cave in Udayagiri, dated 
Gupta-Baivat 106, 424 or 425 A. D 

8. No. XII., The undated, partly metrical inscription on the pillar at Bihár, from the reign 
of Skandagupta, Gupta-Sa:hvat 186-149, ¢, «., 454-467 or 455-468 A. D , 

9. No. XIII., The undated inscription on the pillar at Вагі, which is partly in high 
prose and partly in metre, from the same period 

10. No, XIV., Tho long, wholly metrical Rook-inscription at Junigadh, which shows 
the Gupta year 180-188, 454-6 or 455-7, and is called a grantha 

11. No. XV., The wholly metrical insoription on Madras pillar at Kah&um, dated Gupta» 
Samvat 141, 459 or 460 A. D 

13, No. XVIII. Vatsabhatti’s wholly metrical prafasti about the Sun temple at 
Mandasor, dated Malava-samvat 529, 473/4 A. D 

18. No. XIX, The wholly metrical inscription on Matyivishnu’s and Dhanysvishnn’s 
pillar at Eran, dated Gupta-sathvat 165, June 21, 484 A. D, in the reign of Budhagupta. 

14. No. XX., The short, wholly metrical, inscription on Goparñja s tomb-atone at Eran, 
dated Gupta-samvat 191, 509 ог 510 A. D., in the reign of Bhünugupta. 

15. No. XXXITI., Vásula's, undated, wholly metrical, panegyric of the king Yasodhar- 
man, on the pillar at Mandasor, spoken of as élok@k, and engraved by the same stone mason 
as the following dated inscription. 

16. No. XXXIV., (? 85) The wholly metrical Prafasti on Daksha’s well at Mandasor, com. 
posed in the Milava year 589, 533-4 A. D., in the reign of king Yaéodharman-Vishnuvardhang, 

17. No, XXXV., (P36) The inscription on Dhanyavishnu’s boar-statue at Eran, in the 
year 1 of king Toramfna, composed partly in verse and partly in high prose 

18. No. XXXVI (187), The wholly metrical panegyrio on MAtrichota’s temple of 
Vishgu in Gwalior, from the year 15 of the reign of Mihirakula, who, according to 
No. XX XIII, verse 6, was a contemporary of Yasodharman. 


\_ 
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It would be perhaps possible to augment this list by the inclusion of some other doon- 
menis, as for instance, the Meheranlt pillar-insoription of emperor Chandra, No. XXXII, 
and the poetically coloured genealogy of the Maukharis on the Asirgadh seal, No. XLVII, 
which, according to the character of their writing, belong to this period. But those already 
mentioned quite suffice for our purpose. Their number shows that during the period from 
850-550 A, D., the use of the kévys-atyle in ingoriptions, especially in the longer ones, was 
in vogue and from this very circumstance it follows that court-poetry was xealously 
cultivated in India. It will be geen further on that this conclusion is confirmed by other 
indications of no doubtful character, Our next and most important work is, however, to 
inquire how far the samples of the Kdsya style contained in the inscriptions agree with the 
works of the recognized masters of Indian poetic art, and how the same are related to the rules 
inthe manuals of poetios. А full discussion of all the numbers mentioned wonld in the 
meanwhile be too detailed and of but little use. It would suffice to select a poem that falls in 
the beginning of the period and another that belongs to the close of the same, as representatives 
and to go through the same thoroughly. With the rest, only a few important points will be 
prominently touched upon. On similar grounds, I take up, for purpose of a detailed discus- 
sion, No, I—-Harishegss panegyric of Samudragupta and No. XVIIL.—Vateabhatti’s 
praias on the Sun temple at Dafapura-Mandasor ; and immediately turn mysrlf to the latter. 

(To be continusd,) 





THE ADITY AS. ; 
BY R. SHAMABABTRY, B.A, M. B. A.B., BANGALORE, 
( Continued from p. £4) 

The seven hundred and twenty sons, spoken of in verse 18, are evidently the 720 days and 
nights of the civil year; and the ten twins on the upper side of the chariot, referred to in the 
next verse, must necessarily be the 10 days and nights above the 860 days of the year. This 
shows that the poets were well acquainted with the real length of the solar year. It is the seven 
Adityas or the gods of the intercalary months, that are referred to in verse 10. The expression 
that the seventh was single-born clearly shows the break in the eighth interoalary month, as point- 
ed out above. 

In the following verses of the Atharvayéda (X, 8) the mention of the number one thousand 
in connection with seven swans seems to furnish additional evidence that the seven Adityas, eagles, 
or swans, as they are variously called, are the seven interoalary months 

are aerate चीजि मभ्जामि क द तच्चिकेत | 

तत्ञाहतास्तीनि शतानि शंकवष्प्ठिइच खीला अविचा चला w || 4 

rt सवितर्विणानीहि पदयमा एक quw: 

तस्मिम्हापित्वामचधंते य एपामेक एकज: || ० 

чач वर्तते एकमेमि सहस्राक्षरं मपुरो чє il 

अर्थेन Reed TF अजात чест w तइभूव ॥ ......... 7 

सहस्राङ्कघा विजतावस्ज पक्षों हरेहसस्थ पततस्स्वर्गम | 

स दैवान्सर्वोनरस्युपदद्य सपद्यस्थाति भुषसाभि विधवा ॥ 18 | 

“ Twelve fellies, one wheel, three naves,—who understands that P Therein are inserted three 
hnndred and sixty pins, pegs ihat are immovable,” 4 

* This, O Savityi!, do thou distinguish: six are twins, one is sole-born ; they seek participation | 
in him who of them is the sole sole-born.” 5 

“One-wheeled it rolls, one-rimmed, thoussnd-eyllabled, forth in front, down behind ; with a 
half it has generated all existence; what its other half is,—what has become of that?” 7 

" By a thousand days are the wings expanded of him, of the yellow swan flying to heaven ; 
he, putting all the gods in his breast, goes, viewing together all existences.” 18 


— डव es e аии аии A E 
1 Comp. B.Y.L 164, 48, 18 Comp. A.V. JIL, 3,38, 
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. n verse 4 the Вітапа year of 860 days is described; and in verse 5, the three pairs of 
Hteroalary months together with the single seventh month are referred to. In verse 7, the cycle 
cf 90 yoars iw described as containing a thousand syllables, 1.6., days, The question about the 
čthar half seems to refer to the loss of fifteen days in the eighth interealary month. In verse 18, 
the last oyole of five yoars with 74 intercalary months seems to be described as а special period or 
great year, each wing or half of whioh is measured by a thousand days. The yellow Swan is the 
seventh intercalary month. Now, if we expand the wings by putting 1,000 on each, ita duration 
2,000 2,000 x 82 12,800 

2eoomes equal to 2,000 days. In 2,000 days there aro He ish रण a a= 
37 lunations and 22 days, taking a lunation to be equal to 39 days, 12 hours, and 45 minutes.!? 
It is clear, therefore, that by the expressions ' thousand-syllabled chariot,’ and ʻa wing of thou- 
sand days’ duration,’ the poet refers to the last eyole in the greater сусе of 20 years, in as much 
as that 07010 is approximately equal to five lunar years and seren and a hal! lunations, Itis also 
to be noted that five lunar years are = 53854 = 1,770 days and twenty-timos 12 extra days 
= 90x12 = 240 days. Putting these together, we have 1,770+240 = 2,010 days, which is 
greater by 10 days than the duration of 2,000 days, as deseribed in verse 18. We shall seo that 
the same oyole of fire years with seven and a half intercalary months is also termed Purusha, ‘man’ 
or Sapts-purusha, ‘seven men’. Непое it is probable thas the rising up of the thousand-headed 
thousand-eyod, and thousandlegged Purusha by 10 aáguias or days above the earth, desoribed in 
the Purushasúkta, refers to the same 07019 of 2,010 days, which was made equal to 2,000 days, It 
is probable that the use of aágulas to mark days was a common practice among the Vedis poets, as 
among the Arabians, Regarding the use of flngers by an Arabian prophet to mark days, this is 
what Alb&rAn! saye!*:— , 

५... We are illiterate people, we do not write, nor do we reokon the month thus and thus and 
thus,’ esoh time showing his ten fingers, meaning a complete month or thirty days. Then he 
(the prophet) repeated his words by saying ‘And thus and thus and thns', and at the third time 
he held back one thumb, meaning an incomplete month or twenty-nine days," 

In the following verses of the Atharravéda (XII, 8, 16 ; and XIII, 9, 34) the same inter- 
calary months are described аа seven sacrifices and seven yellow steeds :— 
सप्तमेधान्पक्षव: ча ч а एपा बबोतिष्मासुत www 

भ्रयर्फिपदेवतास्तान्सचंते स मः ен छोकम || 
чи स्वा हरितो वहंति देव 99 etree विचक्षणम्‌ | 
маж सप शुध्यवः सुरो रथस्ब тод: तामिग्याति era RIS ॥ 

t Beren sacrifices the cattle obtained ; of which some were full of light, and others were pining; 
to them the three and thirty attach themselves ; do thou conduot us unto the heavenly world.’ 

Seven yellow steeds, О heavenly aun, draw in the chariot thee, the flame-haired, the out-looke 
ing: the sun hath yoked tho seven neat daughters to the chariot ; with them who are self-yoked, 
he goeth.” 

The only point to be considered in this is the number 38, Here, again, the allusion seems to 
ba to the same thousand days by which each wing of the heavenly swan vas said to be expanded; 


for 1,000 is equal to IT = 88 months and 10 days. 


In the following verse of tha Atharvayéde (X, 8, 7 and 18; and ХП, 4,99) the poeta speaks of 
the same cycle as one of eight whoels or eight intercalary months :— 
мит वर्तते एकमेमी सहस्राक्षरं प्रपुरो rower | 
ania Pauw ud чапа crear} कतमः स Rum |! 
“The eight-wheeled (chariot) rolls, having one rim, thousand-syllabled, forth in front, down 
behind; with a half it has gemerated all existence ; what its other half is,—whioh sign is that? ” 


1! Bub the Vodio eatzmate of the xynodio lunar month, as shown by the Jyokiah Vid&iga, was 1890 days diri. 
dad by 69 hunations = 30 days, 13 hours, 283880»... босі, ' 
HW of Ano ations, P. 78 | 1878 
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In the following passage of the Atharrayëds (IX, 10, 17) the poet counts the intercalary 
ths neither as eight nor as seven, but exactly as seven and s half and calls them embryoss— 
arimara रेतः विश्जोस्तिष्ंति after बिधर्मणि i 
ते चीतिनिर्मेमसा ते Вега: परिस! परिमकंति विद्वत! ।। 
“Seron and a hall, embryos, the seéd of existence, stand in front in Vishgu's distribution ; 
they, by thoughts, by mind, they, inspired, d on all sides the surrounders,” 
In the following verses of the Atharva (X, 8, 8-10), the poet mentions the thirteenth 


month, and refers to the seven Intercalary months as seven eagles and seven suns, making 
Kaéyapa the head of them :— 


афет Fra td: wayqa! मासं थो निर्मिमीते | 
तस्य देषस्थकुसूस्थ एतवाग।............ || 
कृष्ण Prat हरबस्लुपर्णा अपो жеттт दिवमुत्पतंति | 
त CHDTTWEHNADENCN तस्थ देवस्य KEE QT: |! 
чач var ачта еї gene farra i 
अस्मिम्सूर्खा भर्पितास्सप ark तस्य Fren waren quan: || 
"He who measures out the thirteenth month, fabricated of days and nights, having thirty 
members,—against that god, angered, is this offence. 
‘Black the dosoent, the yellow eagles, clothing themselves in waters, fy up to ibo sky; they 
have come hither from the seat of Rita ; against that god, angered, is this offence. 
* What of thee, O Кадуара, is bright, full of shining, what that is combined, splendid, оѓ. 
wondrous light, in which seven suns are set together ; against that god, angered, is this offence.” 
In the following verses of the Atharvayéda (XIX. 58,1 and 8) the Poet describes the same 


seven intercalary months as time in tho form of a thonsand-syed horse with seven reins, and 
also as seven wheels :— 


कालो ней वर्षांत सपराइिम! едите: भजरों पूरिरेताः r 
तमारोषाते кча чч: wea चक्रा TTA विदा | 
सप अक्रा वहति कार एप सप्तास्थ तामीरमृतं жт: | 
स इमा freer maniere: स баа प्रथमो q देषः | 
Time drives a horse with seven reins, thousand-eyed, possessing much seed ; him the ins- ` 
pired poets mount ; his wheels are all beings 

“ Seven wheels doth this Time drive; seven are his naves, immortality forsooth his axle; he, 
Time, including all these beings, goes on as first god.” 

The meaning of a thousand eyes is the same as that of a thousand syllables, or a thousand 
days, expanding a wing of the heavenly swan, explained above. 

In what 18 called the ArunSpanishad of the Taittirîya Aranyaka, the poet describes the samo 
year with an intercalated month (Adkisadyatsara), beginning with the rainy season, together with 
ihe signa and characteristics by which its arrival was usually found ont, so pietureequely and 
forcibly that one cannot resist the cohclugion that the poet refers to the seven intercalary months, 
Binoe the Upanishad furnishes additional evidence about the theory Í have been setting forth bere, 
some of the passages of it, bearing on the subject, are quoted below, with translation and notes. 
Owing to the want of ihe intercalation of 8 er 7} months, the beginning of the year falla back, and 
coincides, as pointed above, with the middle of the month of Sráüvaga, when the rainy season seta 
in with lightening and rainbow. Acoordingly the poet calls upon the waters to remove the heat 
and fever of thd summer along with the demon infesting ihe intercalary months, and to manifest 
` the arrival of the Adityas, the gods of the seven intercalary months :— 


भापमापामपस्सर्षो — 
sry oder सह ! ॥ 1 
areata FTA: मरीच्यात्मानी sgg: | 


शर्षालुंषतसूवरीः greene मे सुत्त || 2 
петите ТАИТ: नहससा तहसस्स्व: | 
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देवीः पर्थेस्वसुबरी: gered मे सुत || 3 
भपाधस्तुस्णिमपा रक्ष! अपाइस्थुण्णिमपा रधम्‌ | 
अपाजामप 'चावति अपदेदीरितो हित || 4 
wt pratar pd udi 
भाहित्यामदि्ति देवी ॥ 5 
दिषा reste मवैशु दिव्या आप HF: | 
सुमृडीका सरस्वति मा ते aba defy || 6 

“I hare obtained and obtained all waters from this and that sido; may Agni, the sun, and 
ibé wind make the waters prosperous. 1 

“O waters, whose steeds are the (seven) winds, whose lords are the rays of the sun, whose 
body is formed of shining rays, who are not malicious to anyone, and who are the mothers of all 

wings, allow me to have sons. 2 
“O Waters, who are of pleasing names, who are worthy of worship, who are of shining form, 
who are productive of food, and who are the mothers of the raining clouds, allow me to have sons. 8 

“O Waters, take away the exoessive heat and fever,. take away tho demon, take away the 
зай smell, and take away our poverty. 4 

'* O Waters, hold up the thunderbolt, hold up life and all beings ; O mothers of gods, hold up 
she Adityas as well as the goddess Aditi together with her womb (bringing forth the Ádityas or 
iuercalary months), 5 

“ May the heavenly waters and herbs be auspicious to us, and may they bring happinces to us; 
О water, thou art tho bestower of comforts ; I have not seen thy abode in the sky." 6 

In the next passages the poet prooeods to define tims and its characteristics :— : 

स्सृति a wet | 

Tufte चिधास्वते ॥ 7 

sut मशीचिमादत्ते айтп i 

तस्थाः पाकविधेपेण स्मतं कालबिश्ेषणम्‌ || 8 

mere प्रभावात्काचिद्स्यात्स्नंदते थथा | 

at मग्य्ोंऽमिसमायांति सोरुस्सती w लिवतैते || 9 

एवं वातासमुत्यावाः че शिताः | 
Rh समवयांति वस्‌ || 10 

स तेस्सर्वेस्समा विष्ट! querer भिवर्तेते i 

अधिसंवस्सरं विषयात्‌ ayre |i 1l 

мчч महद्भिश्च समाकडः प्रृते | 

treat wear माधिसत्वः TTR || 13 

н Remembrance of past experience, seeing with the eyes, tales heard from others, and 
inference as the fourth, — with all those ( four hinds of evidence), ths circle of the ( seven or eight ) 
Adityas islaid up. 7 

‘The Sun takes up the water from the whole world ; by means of the peculiar and ripe form 
of the waters [¢. é4 raining-olouds] the characteristics of the times are remembered. 

< Just as a river flows from an imperishable source, and just as other streamlets join her, and 
just as she, growing in volume, never returns, so the moments of various birth are merged in the 
year, by small bits and big periods; they all form the year ; the year being formed of them grows 
ia length and never returns. 

“ One should understand this as a yesr with intercalation ( Adkisaswateare), and that by means 
of the characteristics (to be spoken of) ; formed of small and big hits of time, the ordinary year is visi. 
ble to the eye; but not so the swollen thing [3. «., the year in which interodlation is іо bo made].” 19 

The poet has defined the year as being formed of a member of small and big momenta ; and 
has pointed out the difficulty of seeing the intercalated year. Мож ho із going to describe’ those 
eharacteristios by which tts arrival can be inferred :— 

qed Pies: Ка: qarga लक्षणम्‌ । 
अभेतपुपड्इबते सहसं तर भीजत || 13 
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एक हि शिरः माता et qued meme | 

डभजतस्सप्लेद्रियाणि wee त्वेव दिह्यते || 14 

Peet संवत्सरस्य दक्षिणवामयोः ardt: i 

чейчт मबाति।---- 

xw Ване सेऽम्खत्‌ |. 

Pru भहमी dR || 15 

Freer हि माया भवसि erar: | 

मद्रा К पूपशिह् रातिरस्त्वाति | 10 

लाच अवता थ पूषा Turm ATEN: | 

संवत्सर एव प्रस्यक्षेण प्रिबवम विद्यात्‌ 17 

qu संवस्सरस्थ प्रियतमं रूप оға महानर्थ उत्पत्स्यमानी सवाति | 

दर्द Чоч कुरुष्वेति तमाहरणं ате 18 

Being covered with (clouds), being damp and tending to wet, and being red (with the 

rainbow),—these are the characteristics of Varuna, the lord of water or the rainy season ; when 
this is seen, there is put in a thousand (days); | 

“The head ls uniform and single; but in its 1806 it (ths year) is varied ; this is the sum total 
of the eharaoteristios of the seasons (imteroclary). From both sides (uóAsyatah,) there are seven 
vital organs; talk alone paints it thas [in reality there is no such thing as the vital organ, &о,]; 

‘White and dark days are on the right snd left sides of the year: the following is said 
about it:— А 

O year, that which is white of thee [1, e., the day, and that part of the year which extends 
from the winter solstice to the summer solstice] is quite different from what is to be worshipped 
of thee [i. a, the night, and the part of the year which extends from summer solstice to winter 
solstice] ; thy days are of different form ; between them thou art like the sky, 15 

“ O year, thou art productive of food ; thou possessest all kinds of enchantment; O Protector, 
may thy gift be good tous, 16 

५ No beings here; no god Pushan; no Cattle; no Aditya; there is the year alone ; man 
Iboks upon it as 8 dear thing ; the form of the year is what is dear to him; hence saying ‘ Do, thou, 
this meritorious thing,’ one should give gifts when this great thing (tke interoalated year) comes 
. into existence,” 

As I have already pointed out, the poet speaks of the arrival of the rainy season, when, for 
the adjustment of 20 lunar years to twenty sidereal years, tho last cycle of 5 years In the period 
of 20 years was divided Into two parts, and each part was made equal to 1,000 days. The 
expression that there are seven vital organs in the face of the year whioh, ав a whole, is uniform, 
refers to the insertion ‘of the seven intercalary months. Ав it is necessary to know the two parts 
or sides of the.year when 1000 days are counted to form each part, the poet has referred to those 
two sides as being formed of white and dark days respectively. "There is no doubt that by the two 
white and dark sides, the poet refers to what is called the Uttariyana (that part of the year which 
extends from the winter solstice to the summer solstice) and also the Dakship&yans (that part of 
the year which extenda from the summer solstice, which coincides with the arrival of the rainy 
season, to the winter solstice!*), It is wall known that it was during Daksbindyana that ssorifices 

performed, Hence the poet has called that part of the year as being worshipable, ‘ The 
meritorious thing’ refers to the gifts made in the saorifloes made at the end of the DakshinAyans 

The poet now goes on to speak of the seven Adityas and of tho loss of the eighth Aditya — 

साकंखामां सप्तथमाहरेकर्म qw wT {азат इति | 
तेघामिष्टाति विहितामे धामशः ear रजते विकूतानि are 19 
को शु ममो अमिथितः सत्या सत्थाजमत्रवीत्‌ | 

wernt मस्मदीपते | aftreara ӨЧ cerry | 


1° TTT ошро Bhsgayadattá, VIII, $4, 25, 
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न तस्य वाच्यपि भागोऽस्ति । बर्ह TUN शृणोति 
नहि प्रवेश सुकृतस्म FURR. || 20 
“Of those born together, the seventh they call the sole-born; six, they say, are twins, 
goi-born seers ; the sacrifices of them, distributed according to their respective abodes and modified 
in form, move to the permanent. 19 
* O men, tell me who is that friend who, though not vexed, ssid about his friend thus:—' As 
a deserter, he wants to fly from us?’ Whoever has deserted his friend that knew him will have 
nc share (of oferings) even in talk; if he hears that there is such a thing, he hears what 
iş untrue; for he does not know the path of good deeds." 20 
The poet says here that while the six song of Aditi are born in pairs, the seventh became 
single-born, since the eighth, as he says Jater on, was hal(-born and was therefore cast out, It is 
orly for the seven that sacrificial offerings are distributed according to their abodes, but not for 
tke eight, who, though & friend, has fled from the company of his friend, the seventh Aditya, 
Tais la what the poet seems to imply when he says that s deserting friend will have not even s 
promise of a share of sacrificial offerings, ' 
The poet now goes on to speak of the five years’ 0१016 :— 
= OT quam वितमादासिधावः | 
«йч भिका wear {EET w पाहिको | 21 
«Опе season, being propelled by another, runs and makes a noise: sixty are the groups of 
thirty (days) ; white and derk parts are also sixty in number," 21 ; 
`‘ Before going to speak of the deserter, the poeb finds it necessary to describe the rotation of 
tie seasons and of the five years oycle. Here the sixty groups of 80' days are evidently sixty 
months, ४, c., five years. In this cycle a season of two months, propelled by other seasons, steps in. 
The sixty white and dark parts in the last line seem to refer to the greater cycle of sixty years, in 
which 120 solstioes will happen. (60 winter, 60 summer.) It із to be remembered that the ०१०७ of 
five years is closely connected with the 09019 of sixty years, which is made of twelve cycles of five 
years each, There may probably be some reference to the names of the sixty years in the words 
* Prabhava, % and * Akshaya, ' used in the beginning of the Upanishad, while comparing the year 
to a river, After describing the charaoteristios of the spring and other seasons which are omitted 
-hore as unnecessary, the poet goes on to speak of the winter season when the sacrifices in connectiou. 
vith intercalation are completed :— | | 
| nirna qratfer эт च | 
fratar विप्रहरंति sifrwfwgr sewa || 23 
' सेब देवो न सत्यैः प राजा वरुणो बिभुः | 
साग्तिबेद्री न प्रभानः मादृष्क 'चन विद्यते | 
° ` रिप्यस्वैका чатр: पृथिच्यामपराश्रिता vU 
«еб वश्चिकपेण धसज्योमाच्छितत्स्सयम्‌ | 
तािङ्गधमुरित्यञ्बं Try अक्षते | | 
qatr शंयोमाहस्पत्यस्न एवर्दिद्रस्थ घनु: 25 
ѕкеч धनुरास्मिः शिर wftqqu 
स प्रवस्शों ऽभवत्‌ । тет: सप्रपग्जेच || 
बहोत यजते exer स शिरः प्रतिद्धाति i 
аќ रुद्र आहको मवाते ब एवं बेद || 20 
(To bs continued.) 
«of the last in the oyole of sixty years. 
š ae oli qs e л ллы of Kabaya, is the namo of the lasi year of the 
ayele?—J. F.F. Akshaya is the name by which the last year tscommonly known in the Bouthern parts of India ; 
me Essentials of Astrenemy, p. 155, Mysore G, Т. A. Pres, 1912, —R. 8. 
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THE PEREGRINATIONS OF INDIAN BUDDHISTS IN 
` BURMA AND IN THE SUNDA ISLANDS. 
BY PROFESSOR DOOTOL E. MULLEL-HESS OF BERN, 
Translated from the German by 
१. K. NARIMAN, RANGOON, 

Tux sources, which are at our command for the ancient history of Burma, are the holy 
scriptures of southern Buddbists composed in Puli, These were mitten in India and touch on the 
history of further India and Burma only cursorily and as a disgression. Besides they cannot claim 
Implicit reliance; but implicit reliance cannot nt all be placed in Oriental annalista since a simple 
straight narrative without ornamentation of their own imagining bas been always foreign to them. 

According to the concordant testimony of all the histories, the Burmans came from the 
Ganges Valley and their kings were relatives to the Princes of Kogals and Kapilavastu. Of this 
tradition only this much is true, namely, that the Burmans emigrated no doubt, from the north 

t and possibly in the course of their migration touched the valley of the Ganges. But there can be no 
possibility about their being related to the Aryans of India: that would be in eonfliet with their racial 
peculiarities as well as their language, which, no doubt, belongs to the monosyllabio gr.ap. The 
whole theory of the descent of the Burmans from India was first invented, after the cos; version of 
the country to Buddhism, by court historians, who thereby flattered the reigning kings, inventing 
for them а kinship with the clan from which the Bnddha had sprung. 

In another instance the Burmese tradition comes in contact with tbe history of Indis, namely, 
as regards prince Dafaratha, He, too, was a descendant of the Bakya dynasty of Kapilavasta to 
which Gotama belonged, and wandered after renouncing the throne eastwards to Burma, where he 
founded the eo called second Tagaung Dynasty. 

From these repeated attempts of the historians to connect the history of Burma with that 
of India and especislly with Kapilavastu, it follows that at an early date a regular inter- 
course must have been established between the two countries. Thus, we read in the sacred books 
of merchants from Ukkal& or Suvargabhümi (these are the ancient names of Burma) who carried 
on business in Central India. Two of these merchants came in direct contact with the Buddha 
himself, as is reported to us in one of the oldest texts. (Mahdsegge, Book 1, Chapter 4.) The 
account is naturally somewhat fantastically embellished, still I assume with certainty that 
a historical kernel underlies it. Itis stated there that the TatlAgatas was seated at the foot of 

khe Rijüyatana tree sunk in deep meditation, when there came up to him two men named Tapusss 
snd Bhallika from Ukkalå bringing to the Buddha rioe cakes and honey, offering the same to him 
as a present from themselves, The Buddha thought that “the Tathágata do not take any food in 
their hands ; how then shall I receive these rice саков and honey?” Upon this the four Mahürá- 
jas of the four directions produced before him four stone utensils, in which the Buddha received tho 
offered rice cakes and honey. These two merchants thus became the first lay disciples of the 
Buddha, This account in the Makdvegga is confirmed by the inscription on the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda at Rangoon, which dates from the year 1485 during the reign of king Dhammacheti, This 
king sent out eleven monks to Oeylon to enable them to reovive their Upasampada consecration 
at tlie celebrated Mabavibdra, since their own ordination had become nul], as they had not observed 
the prescriptions of the Vineya, The pagoda of Shwe Dagon iteelf is said to have Leen built in 
the life time of Gotama; though, of course, this is mere legend. The insoription repeats the 
acconnt as given in the Mahdpagge and adds that both the merchants received eight halrs from 
Gotama, which they took baok to thelr country and enshrined in their pagoda on tba summit of 

tho Tamagatta Mount, east of the city of Asitanjanagars, | 
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Eoth these accounts differ only in one essential point. For while in the MaAévagga, the two 
merohants came from Ukkal& overland, the Shwe Dagon inscription states that this journey was 
made dy ship. From this it appears that the compller of the Mwhkévagga understood Ukkals to be 
(001885, which is а province of India, from where one could journey overland to the Rajayatansa tree. 
Dharmaoeti, on the other hand, the author of the inscription on the Shwe Dagon, understood 
by Ukkal& the territory at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill atretching up to the Irí&vadi, where a 
number of colonists from further India must have settled at an early date. Hence he makes the 
two merchants voyage in a ship. 

When we look into the later Buddhist Literature we find the history of Tapussa and Bhal- 
lika algo in the commentary of Buddhaghosha to the Viney and to the Amguttaraniküya, which 
isa production of the 5th Obristian century. There also the city from where they came and 
where they erected the pagoda on their return is called Asitanjananagara, ‘just as in the Insorip- 
tion cn the Shwe Dagon. Accordingly, there seems tó be no doubt that Buddhaghosha, too, the most 
celebrated o! the later Buddhist theologians, had in his mind Burma and not Orissa, and that the 
Shwe Dagon Pagoda was actually built on the spot, where the two merchants buried the hair relics 
presented to them by Gotama, The name Dagon can be traced to an old Tikumbha “the three 
alms bowls”, and with this is linked the legend that Gotama and his two favourite disciples, 
Síripntta and МоддаЦапа had buried their alms bowls at that place. The name came into 
use frst in the 16th century, while before that time the pagoda was called Singuttaracheti, 
Buddhaghosha's tertimony is, therefore, of special value, in as much as he composed the greater 
number of his Commentaries in Burma, after he had spent some time in Ceylon with a view to study 
the azered soriptures at the latter place, The Burmese historians even assert that he was born in 
their country. But this is contradloted by the evidence of the Mahivansa, which alleges his birth 
place to be in the vicinity of the holy Bodhi Tree, and, therefore, is not to be aocepted as 
a historical fact, The identity of Ukkal& and Burma, as asserted by Buddbaghosha, is no doubt, 
(as Kern indicates,) in oonfliot with the statement of the Lalita-Véstéra, which places the home 
of tbe two merchants in а country to the north of the Deccan, and it likewise 18 not in accord with 
the information of the Chinese Pilgrim Hiuan-Thsang, who makes the merchants come from 
9६-18. But the Zalste-Vistara has proved itself in many cases to be an unreliable souroe and 
the expression '' northern country "is so vague that it might indicate almost any oouniry. As 
regards Hiuan-Thsang he is a great authority for Northern Buddhism; but, he has little knowledge 
of Southern Buddhism, and when his evidenoe is in confliot with that of Buddhaghosha, we must 
explinitly give precedence to the latter. 

We assume, therefore, that the first two lay disciples of Gotama originally саге from Burms ; 
but that is not the same thing as to say that Buddhism had already been introduced into Barma 
by that time. "That event took place after the Council of Pitaliputra, which was held under the 
patronage of king Asoka. At this Council, at the suggestion of Tissa Moggaliputta, it was resolv- 
ed tc send out missionaries to various directions with a view to proselytise the surrounding coun- 
tries to Buddhism. Both the children of king Абока, Mahinda and Sanghamitt& went over to 
Ceylon ; to Burma went the apostles Sona and Uttara, These two arrived there afters long 
jouraey, because the country was at that time in the possession of а sea monster who was working 
18700 there, The apostles suooeeded in destroying.the monster and naturally gained unexpected 
७000348 in thelr mission of proselytisation, ‘T'wo-thousand-five-hundred men and one-thousand-five- 
hundred women forthwith ascepted monkhood, and the kings of the country thenoe-forward bore 
the aame of Sonuttara. 

The port where Bona and Uttara landed in Burma was called Golanagara or Golamattik£- 
magera, and lay some twenty miles north-west of the capital, Thatón. The- late Doctor 
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Forchhammer, who rendered considerable service to the archeology o! Burma, discovered there 
tolerably extensive ruins which go to prove an old settlement at the place. The name of 
the city in an inscription at Kalyan! belonging to the 15th oentury is explained so as to 
suggest that it consisted of earthen houses after the style of those construsted by the Gaula or 
Gola in India. It was also probably an old Indian colony from preChristian times similar 
to the one mentioned above at the foot of the Shwe Dagon Hill. In the 16th Century the city was 
called Takkala, and ai present itis named Ayetthima.  Forchhammer attempted to identify 
this Golanagara with the territory called Kalah mentioned by Arab geographers, and socordingly 
propounded quite a new hypothosis with reference to a question which had already been taken up 
by Sir Emerson Tennent and others. Tho Arabs speak about a kingdom, which bore 
the name of Zabedj and extended in the 8th and 9th Centuries over the Islands to the south and 
east of Malsoos, and consequently to Java, Borneo, Sumatra, etc. To this kingdom belonged 
likewise the southern extremity of India and also, the country in question called Kalah This 
place was the centre of commerce in aloes, camphor, sandlewood, ivory, and lead. The ships 
coming from the east, China, and from the west, Persia, met at Kalah and exchanged 
their respective commodities, This Kalah therefore, must have been situated somewhere in che 
Indian Ocean and the supposition of Sir Emerson Tennent that it would be Point-de-Galle in 
Ceylon has nothing improbable about it. Even this day Oeylon constitutes the centre of commerce 
and the meeting point of passengers in the Indian Ocean, and if'Point-de-Galle has been replaced as . 
a port in course of centuries by Colombo, it was beosuse the port of Point-de-Galle is in the first 
place unsafe, and secondly, because, it was the government which directed the intercourse 
towards the capital Colombo. In the accounts of the Arab geographers we oome across а 
group of islands which must have existed in the Vicinity of this ancient Kalah, and this 
has probably placed us on the right track. Sir Emerson Tennent thinks in this conneo- 
tion of the Maldive Islands but that is scarcely probable, because, the Maldive Islands 
die two and a half days’ journey west of Point-de-Galle, a situation which must have proved 
one of great distance for the then commercial ciroumstances. Perhaps we would be nearer ihe 
mark if we understood by Kalah the north-west coast of Ceylon, for, as a matter of fact there does 
exist a group of islands in close proximity, whioh oonstitutes what is called the Adams Bridge, and 
which was eren aconnooting link with the main land in pre-historio times. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of Kalah lived according to Cosmas Indicopleustes the king who had the hyacin:h 
(4 as axes rŠy faxirdee ) which is an attempt at transcribing the precious stone district in Ceylon 
at present called Sabara Gamuva, and with it was connected the land where the pepper goods i.e. the 
‘district between Puttalam and Adams Peak which is known in modern times by the name of Maha 
Oya. The Arab geographer Abu Zayid further narrates that the country in his time was subject 
to two kings . . . . the one was the Sultan of Zabej whose domination extended over Malacca, the 
Sunda Islands, and Travancore, the other was a Singhalese king who lived as a dependent cn 
the Sultan. 


O! another opinion is the author of the anonymous work on Ceylon which appeared in 1876 
in London under the title, “ Oeylon, a general description of the Island, historical, physical, and 
statistical.” Не is of the view that the vessels which plied between China and Persia must hare 
sailed from Cape Oomorin straightjover the Gulf of Bengal to the Nicobar Islands ; they must 
haro touched at the port of Kalah which must have been in that case one of the islands or -penin- 
sulas belonging to Hinter India, possibly, the modern Kedah near Penang. There is nothing 
more to adduoe іп support of this hypothesis exoept the more or less questionable similarity of 
pronunciation between Kedah and Kalah. This hypothesis, however, has more of probability 
in ff than that of Foroh-hammer, beo&uso, the vessels must hayo sailed past Kedah, while in order 
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to oall a halt st Golanagara, they would have to make a long detour towards the north, I there- 
fere, remain an adherent of the view of Sir Emerson Tennent concerning the situation of Kalah; 
. only for Point-de-Galle I would substitute ‘the north-weet coast of the Island of Ceylon. 

We will now 18876 Burma and the questions 0011 60-00 with it and cast a glance at the Sunda 
Islands, The date of the first colonisation is here also a matter of doubt, though the place whence 
the colonists immigrated was in all probability Kalinga, the district to the north of the mouth of the 
_Godayary. The name Kalinga ог Kaling, which is the designation bestowed by the Ohinese оп the 

cavanese, is no strong proof of this, for, the Ohinese so call all the Indians who crossed over the ocean 
to the Celestial Empire. Bué it is very likely that they originally саше from there, because ii was 
elso the provenance of the Singhalese. The Ohineso Pilgrim Fa-Hian, who landed at Java about 
the year 418 on his return voyage from India to Ohina, and sojourned there for a time, found ` 
en Indian civilisation in full growth. Brahmans and the so called-heretics, as Fa-Hian calls all 
Shalvites, were in large numbers, while there wore few or no Buddhists at all, This is 
confirmed by Sanskrit inscriptions in western Java and east Borneo, which to judge by the forma- 
tion of the alphabet must be at the latest as old as the Sth Century, From these insoriptions, which 
are of a Vaishnavite character, we oan conclude that both Java and the east coast of Borneo were 
“uinduised prior to the bth Century. Moreover, we learn froma Chinese report. that in the year 
485 there reigned in Java a prinos, whose name was the pure. Indian Dhfravarman and his title 
jrip&la. Woe possess doouments belonging to Јата and composed in its native language, the 
Kavi from the 9th Century. - From this it follows that about that time ths country was completely 
Hinduised and that there were traces of Buddhism in the Маһёуёпа form, Probably, the Buddhists 
had immigrated to Sumatra and Malaoca in the bth Centary. 8001 after Fa Hian’s visit. , This is 
supported by the Sanskrit insoriptions of Kedah and province Wellesley, as well as of the celebrated 
temple of Boro Bodor, the most extensive Buddhist structure inexisteneo, According to the 
opinion of Ferguason and Burgess, the temple was completed in the 7th Century and its con- 
struction must have taken somewhere about a hundred years so that its building was probably oom- 
menoed in the 6th Oentary. ü . | 

We find Indian influence equally In Snmatra, although not in such a high degree as in Java 
and Bali. -The alphabet which is used in Sumatra can be traced to an Indian origin, and the langu- 
age hes adopted a number of Sanskrit words. There are tolerably numerous names of places of 
Sanskrit origin. Buddhiam must have flourished there from the 10th to the 14th Centuries, as can 
be inferred from several inscriptions and ancient buildings. Of all the islands of the Archipelago. 
Java alone seems to have admitted the division into castes according to the Hindu model; and this 
is an indication of. Brahmanical and not Buddhist'influenoe, for the Buddhist strove to do away 
with caste, The most prominent Brahmanical seot in Јата was the.Shaivite. Shaiviem and 
Buddhism were the two officially recognised religions in Java, just as they are in Nepal of to-day where 
the King and the ruling classes are Shaivites, whereas the mass of the people do homage to the Bud- 
dha. We even find a kind of syncretism of both the religions in Jaya, in as much as the Buddha 
ja regarded and adored as younger brother of Sirs. At great festivals like that of Pafichavalikrama, 
it so happens .that four Shaivite and one Buddblstio priests officiate in co-operation. The 
Buddhist priest turns his face towards the south, three of the Bhairites facing the three 
remaining cardinal pointe and the fourth sitting in the centre. We sea from this that the 
Buddhiste of the Sunda Islands were far from fanatios and allowed the adherents of other faiths 
to live there undisturbed. The situation was probably similar to that obtaining in Ceylon 
though in an inverted order, for the Buddhists were the first to ocoupy Oeylon, Hinduism baying 
crept into the island only ata subsequent period along with Tamil immigrants. There, too, we 
meet with, 5.5 at Dondra on the southern coast, in one 4nd the same templo images of the Buddha, 
of Vishnu, of Ganeda,‘and the holy Bull from Tanjore, all of them being installed there without 
mutual disturbance or.error in the prayers offered by the faithful of these various creeds, 


1 There is much more to be said for KalahezKedah than the author seem’ to bo aware of.— Hp, 
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PARAMAJOTISTOTRA 
An Old Braja Metrical Vernon of Siddhasenadivdkara’s Kalydaameandirastoira. 
BY L, P. TESSITORI, UDING, ITALY. 

І found this vernacular version of the famous stoire by Blddhasenadiv&kara in a Jaina М8. 
pertaining to the Indian Colleotion in the Regia Biblioteca Махіопаје Centrale of Florence. The 
МВ. is registered in Pavolini’s catalogue under No, 674. It consists of 15 leaves, with 12 lines 
on each page, but it is unfortunately incomplete, some leaves at the end having been lost, As 
the colophon is wanting, it is not possible to fix the date of the MS., but the general appearanoe of 
the paper and of the script are sufficient to show that it was copied at а comparatively modern time. 
On the cover we read the title, Digamberastotrdai, which is quite probably the title we should 
find in tha colophon, if the last leaf of the MB. had been preserved to us. It is, in fact, a collection 
of stotras, partly in Sanskrit and partly in Bhâshå, of which only the first four have been preserved, 
These are the following :— 

(a) Tho Pasckamaágala by Ripachanda, in Old Braja, from page 1b down to page Ва. It 
contains 25 stansas in all, divided into five parts named respectively: (1) Prathamamaigala, 
(3) Janamamságala, (8) Tapakalydacha, (4) JARdnakalyfsala, (5) Nirrdnakalyénaha. It mos 
meigalagffa commemorating the five most salient points in the life of the "Frailokyanátha 
Sudevajinavara, from the dreams seen by the mother of the Jina down to his attainment of tbe 
nirvána. In the last stanza (25th) the author records his name, 

(4) The Vishédpahérastotra by Dhanamjaya, in 89 Sanskrit stanzas, 

(c) The Arkfbkácastotra by Vá&dirájs, in 26 Sanskrit stanzas 

(d) The Paramajotistotra, in ОМ Braja, from page 14s down to the foot of page 18b 
deficient at the end, owing to the loss of the subsequent leaves of the MS. The text reaches to 
the beginning of stanza 26 and, therefore, 18 stanzas are wanting 

Though iacomplete, this Paramajotzstotra is, no doubt, of the greatest interest, It derives its 
value partly from its excellence аз a translation ; partly also, and perhaps chiefly, from the particular 
form of language, in which it ts couched. The work ts, in fact, a metrical version of Siddhasena- 
divakarn's Xolyánamandirastotra, in which the author has displayed an ability that is very rarely 
found im similar works, It was, indeed, no easy matter to put into a different language the often 
intricate meaning of the Sanskrit s/otra, retaining all the puns that are met at almost every step 
in the “latter; and, what is more, to put it into stanzas having verses rhyming with each other and 
corresponding exactly in number with the rasantatilakds in the original; even to outdo the 
very Sanskrit text in conciseness, by recasting the whole content of each vasaatatilakd —witbout 
omitting any important partioular—into stanzas numbering ७ smaller amount of syllable, How 
far the author has sucoeeded in this effort, the reader will judge for himself. In gome passages, 
indeed, the vernacular version seems to be much more elegant than the Sanskrit original by 
Siddhasena itself. The work takes its name of Paramajotisiotra from its beginning, after the 
exemple of the Kalgdzamendirasioira itself and of many other sfotras of А similar kind, such as 
the renowned Bhakidsaara. _ 

Аз to the probable autbor of the verslon—ihough it cannot be presumed thet any positive 

conclusion on this question will ever be attained, owing to the scanty evidence, —I think there is a 
. circumstance that may perhaps lead to his determination, Namely, the fact that the Paramajoti- 
оф а shares with the Pa&ckamiigala, the first work in the collection, not only the same language, but 
even the same linguistic peculiarities; and ihat the external affinity between the two works is such 
that it cannot be explained except by the assumption that both of them were composed in the same 
place and at about the same time, and, perhaps, even by the same poet, If it be correct to go aa Tar as 
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the lattor conclusion, it is with the Rûpacanda of the Paüchamaagala that the author of our 
version should be identifed, 

Turning to the form of the language in which the Paoramdjotistotra is written, 1 have to make . 
some further observations ooneerning what has been stated above, The language is, in fact, Old 
Braja, but this statement would be altogether incorrect, if it were understood to imply that the 
version was made within the area where Braja is spoken at tbe present day. It із well known (and 
here I mean to refer chiefly to Bir G. Grierson’s authority) that in former times the use of the Braja 
Bhákhá was spread towards the West far beyond the limits of the territory, where It was spoken. 
Indeed, for many centuries Braja has been the common polite language, in which poets of the 
Western Gangetic Valley, Rajputana sad even Gujarat used to compose their works, When so 
used for literary purposes by the poeta of Ше West, ft was called Pingajs, and in oontradistinotion 
to it the dialects peculiar to each of the various oountries, when they were used in poetry, were 
ealled Dibgala. Bat the use of the latter for literary purposes seems never to have been so widely 
extended as thak of the former. Now, 16 oan be easily conceived that the adoption of the Braja by 
the poets in such countries as possessed a vernacular of their own, and differing from it, could not 
take place without the Braja growing more or lese corrupt through tho introduction of strange 
. elements and foreign words, borrowed from the peculiar dialect of the writer. The resultant, 
then, was a form of language, that in ita mein features was Braja, but at the same time contained 
many peculiarities, which were not consistent with the letter and could be explained only by 
a direct referemoe to Marwirf or Gajarait. 

This is precisely the case with the language, in which our Puramajotisto‘ra is composed. It 
is Old Braja mixed with alien elementa, which clearly point to the West for their origin, Such 
are: gut “dreame,” weh wuft “of the actions,”! two instances of the plurals in—r 
as are metin all the dialects of the Tájastháut and Gujaráti ; q“ this, these, " for the singular 
end plural forms of the demonstrative pronoun, which in Braja ought to be qw and ये 
respectively ; W ‘‘who.” for the plural of the relative pronoun, instead of the Braja forms शो or शो; 
भादि “says,” for the third person singular of the simple present, instead of su}, which ie the 
only form that is possible in Braja ; करे है “is doing,” an instance of the definite present, which 
is not very common in Braja, whilst it becomes the rule in Мёгий and in the other dialects of 
the West; केसी “will be,” an example of the sigmatic future, which ie not found to exist 
in the Western Hind!, eto, Indeed, some of these as well as other forma, besides poinüng to the 
West, seem to point also to an early stage in the formation of tho yernaculars, In other words 
there are some peculiarities, which, though they may hapjen to have their correspondents in the 
dialects of Rajputana aod of Gujarat, might be as well explained by a direct reference to. 
the Apablirames. Buoh are for instance: the postpositions waft and लशी of the genitive, which 
are liable to be direotly chained to the corresponding forms: सपा इ and हणी in the Apabbramea ; 
the inflected locative singular ending in -ए, - हू, of which there are traces in all forms of Bhasha 
and which likewise occurs in the Apabhramoa; the prononins] forms कोण “who?” for 
the interrogative pronoun, and किम * bow?” for the interrogatire adverb of manner, both of 
which are derived from the Apabhramea forms: कवणा and «1, and the latter has spread «o far 
in the East that it is found eren in the Oll Daisw&d of Tulast Disa; and finally the forme 
wiet, तारिसौ, for the pronominal adjectives of manner, which are even older than the 
corresponding forms wi, वइसड of the Apabhrames, and for the explanation of which one must 
refer to the Prakrit, Farther, there are some other forms, which are rather to be considered as + 
Kanauj! peculiarities, like हाहि, जिहि, मिहि, which are nsed for the oblique singular of the 

1 These two forms, sa will sa some of the others mentioned below, are 10% met in the Parcmajotistotra, buat 
ahohacr ang ala 


oaly tn the P. 
£ The MB. often reads XW, (We, oF 
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pronouns. Quite peculiar are the forms ह "ie" and हौहि" ‘‘are,’’ for the 8rd persons 
singalar and plural of the simple present of the substantive verb, both used in their original 
Indicative meaning and therefore corresponding to the Braja ¥ and है", respectively. I believe, they 
are to be explained.as having arisen from two hypothetical forms: “हवाहि ( eny ) and amig’ of 
the Apabhramoa, which, though they have not yet been found, may reasonnbly be supposed to have 
existed beside the more recent forms हइ and wif. As for the g being retained in the 
terminations : हि, -f&", instances of the same are not wanting in Old Hindt. Lastly, there will be 
noticed the use of the old geuitive in-w, which is also commonly found in the Old Gujarati as veli 
` asin Oands’s poetry, and in the latter it appears fo have superseded almost all other cases 
In the same way, it will be found used with a meaning different from that of the genitive case 
in the example apuyw गगीर in the 2nd caupft of the Paremaejotistotre 

The conclusion, then, to be drawn is that the Peramajotistotra was written at а rather early 
period in the history of the BhishAs, which It is not possible to determine at the present day, and 
in a country lying to the West of the area where Braja was spoken. Whether this country was 
Rajputana or Gujarat, cannot be easily ascertained. ` The fact that some of the Western peculiarities, 
that have been treated of above—as for instance q for the singular of the demonstrative pronoun 
and किम for the interrogative adverb of manner —seem to point rather to Gujertt! than to Rajastbant 
їз of no great account m this question, as at that Ише the difference between the rernaculara of 
Gujarat and of Rajputana was much leas distinot than at the present day. Ве İt remembered that 
: both forms of speech hare come out of the same stook, vis., the Caurasen{ Apabhramca, and that 
their mutual connection still appears as а very close one, if we only compare the Old Gujarátl with 
the Old Marwari. 

I need not expend words in illastrating the contents or showing the literary importance of the 
Ко nanendirastotra,—the original, of which our Peramajottstotra is a version—nor shall I dwell 
өп its being an imitation of Mánatunga's Dhabtdmarastotre, and still less on the questions 
concerning the probable identification of its author Siddhasenadivákara, Foy all {Геке particulars, 
the reader may directly refer vo Prof, Jacobi's introduction to the edition of the stetra in tbe 
Tadisohe Studien (Vol. XIV [ Leipzig, 1875], pp. 876-377) and to Pandit Durga Prasida’s 
introductory note to the edition of the same s/ofra in the K&vy&maAlà (Guchohhaka VII [ Bombay, 
1907], p. 10). Let me only say, in explanation of the fact that the present version is included in a 
Digambara MS, that the Kalyfnangadirasioira is read by the Digambaras as well as by tho 
Oretémbaras, 

The metre, in which the Paramajots/otra ін arranged, is partly the chaupéf, partly the dohd 
"The part of the work, that bas been preserved ќо us, comprises 26 stanzas in all, out of which 18 are 
chaupéia and the other 8 are Johda. The first stanza, from the initial words of which the version 
takes its name, is not found in the Sanskrit original, and is, therefore, to be regarded as an 
addition by the vernacular poet 

As regards the Braja text, which follows below, I wish further to note that I have tried 
faithfully to reprojuce the reeling of the MS., as far as it was consistent with the laws of 
. grammar and prosody. So, I have kept purposely unchanged :—the sign w, тоа substituting for ` 
it @;.the frequent inorganic nasalization of the vowel बया, before my, W, म, इ; the frequent 
substitution of wf for original हू, त, and of ay for wš, eto. On the other band, J hare ajlently 
corrected all evident blunders like the substitution of क for ¥ and the omission of the dot of the 
nasals, and I have kept carefnlly distinguished from the w the w, for which the М8, has no spécial 
sign. All other oases, in which I venture to differ from the reading of the MS., will be found ` 
recorded in the critical notes at the foot of the text. Their being so oopiows should not be 
imputed to any excess of acrupulosity on my part, bot rather to the great incorrectness of the MS. 
—— T — e [F 


3 Tho latter subetitution is to be regarded as a Western peculiarity,” 
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अथ परमजोविस्तोत्र || 
o Qq 
परम-जोति परमातमा परम-झान-परवीम | 
чей" परमागन्द मे” घडि घटि ध्मस्तरप्तीम || १॥ 
खौ पाई 

निर्मे-करण परम-परधीम | मव-समुद्र-अस्न-चारणा war Г 
शिव-मण्दिरि erer अमिम्द । वस्तौ” पास~चचरण-ष्रचिम्द् ३ || 
ч-т | रिरमा*-सागर pure. गभीर | | 
дерс पार unb पहि” शास AT айе ser जस are IER 11 
प्रमु-सरूप आति-अआगम spate eh” हम-से-पे होय निर्वाह! 
क्यो" Raed reat पोत । कहि न सकै एवि-किरणा-उदथोत || ३ | 
मोह-हीन wh मन-माँहि” | तो-ठ w तुम यशा बरणौ आहि" | 
Wet TANT करै жет1 mI? रतन Рт W कोणा Il v || 
तुम असापि-निरमक्ष-ग्ुगा-पानि | मै” मति-हीम कहो" Раса | 
vul" बालळ निजआह पसारि | सागर-परमति कहे विचारि || ९॥ 
а чїй करे दप-धद | ते-ड न काशी” शुम FT AT | 
भाब भागाते मभि मुझ wT | क्यो” dép बोले तिज-माप l ई | 
तुम we माहिसा अगम अपार | सौव एक Brema | 
बसावे qww पदम-सरि होय । प्रीयम-तपति निवारे सोय | ०॥ 
तुम आवत aft wr ча" | कर्म-बन्ध सियल होय athe” | 
wap चम्ब्न-तरि बोले मोर | डरे” gage स्मये wë ओर || < || 
तुम निरपत जम दीन-दजाज | eur рї” तसकाल | 
ww?" पसु घेरि लेढि” मिसि खोर! ते तजि मागत हेषत भोर LL e ॥ - 
तुम भवि-शत-तारक किम होंब। ते चित घारि तिरे" ले तोय 1 
जो” ऐसो करि आहि gare | fat मसक क्यों” गरभित-बाष 11 १० || 
मिति सब देव किबे बसि बॉम 1 ते” छिन ती” आस्यो सो nta l - _ 
wi ww करे четка वडवानल पीयै सो पॉर्न H AA | 
हुम अमन्त-गरवा-युश लिजे | क्यो” करि सगति-घरो” निज-हिचे । 
« लघु-रूप Pu संसार । बह प्रभुमाहिमा ऋमम अपार 11 38 II 
क्रोज-निवार किणे मन-शाम्ति | कर्ग-घुभर जीते किहि माति | 


(०5४००३ of qub), таг ९) माते, कहो; *) महमा, ऐक, Aer, सिरः ८) कमेनियंध, wa, wç; 
€) Wk; १०) तबि deed of f), थो, Nét; १५१) fier, कीचे, wah, हायि, पांग; १९) Wç, 
чєй; १३ ) कीथो, किङ्‌, परंतर, doa. `` | | ह. AE 
& For: WT ; i From: WEN CORE ; © Contracted form from ҢҢ 
' An instance of the emphatio-partiole हू. having combined with the, Anal inherent WT of the word to whioh 
ip was added, र 


a 
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यह quac Wow? संसार | पीफ-विरप क्यो” दहे ठसार || १३ || 
सुनि-अल RR कमल निज ae aed amare” तोहि | 
жия fret चित नहि” आर | कमल-बीश डपशत-की गौर | XV lI 
ww तुम sale dt यनि कोय | तब विदेह परमात्मा होज। 

केसे are етен स्यागि | कमक-सझप भरै ww чий ||१५ || 
et मनि तम करे निवास! विमसि लाज कचो” पिपह तास | 

ed महन्त विचि чпї कोय | विभह-मुछ निवारे सोच || s || 
करे" ач शे आयास्मा-ध्योन । तुम प्रभाष-तै होल Prater | 

wed पीर gur wyatt 1 पीवत विष -विकार-की हाँति || ve || 

wat भगवस्त विमत्त-युणा-स्त्रीन | समष्त-रूप aft माति-हीन i 

को मीक्षिणा-रेग द्रिग गहै! बरम विषरन eg सो कहे LAS ॥ 


दोहा 


निकट रहत eG सुति तर-वर भजे असोक*। 

"дү रावे erê जीव सथ प्रगाढ होत भष झोक || ऐर || 
erry ले सुर करे” हेड gemis सोच | 

«ёг तुम सेवत सुमग-जन बस्थ ऋषोमुष होज || Re || 

water तुम हिज тай वामी qaran | 

ff पीवत मबि-जन कहें” अजर-समर-परयाँग || २९ 1) 
केर इसार Е लीक-को” थे सुर-चॉमर dral * 

भाष-सहित Чү जिन ममे तासु गति इरण होब 11 RR Il 
Bge शिरि मेरु सम प्रझु-भ्वनि यराजित पौर! 

сайн सुतम पत-कप सधि नाचत भवि-अम-मोर | २३ ll 
छति-हत होहि” असोक-दष्त 'ठम.भा-मएडळ ЧЇЧ! 
बीतराग-के निकड राहि रहे аа विसेषि || QN Il 

सीप कहे fed wb ए AUR | 
शिव-पथ-सारयबाह fam жечї तज्यो परमाव || RS ll 
तीन छत бүт . . + * + ` * ° * 


d . e ي‎ è oc है aè “4 ә 


१२) दीजे, कीदिक (for mfr, विना, मही, और, दोरा. AS) परमात्म, थवे, भाग; १६) MAR, 
wat (instead ot बडो”), TU १५०७) Refs, आत्म, तिर; १८) आते, «д, मह, ей; ९९) wm 
२०) y, केर हैं, बीठ ( toe qum), सोई, чїч; २२) габ, दीजे, जिह, भवी; २२) इसार, स्वर 


(ior सुर), सत, तसु, होई, २३ ) गिर, मेरि; २५) जिम, २६ ) Pene. 
* Obeerre thet the earana is faulty. 
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ON THE PRONUNCIATION OF SANSKRIT. · 
BY Р. Т. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, MLA; VIZAGAPATAM 


Ir is frequently urged, as one of the ercellences of Sanskrit, that Its alphabet is scientific 

, And perfect, unlike the English alphabet, which is both superfluous and defective. But it is 
nob go well-known, that while the spelling of Sanskrit words is fixed for all timo, its pronun- 
ciation varies so much from province to province that there are comparatively few letters whore 
values are thë samo allover India When this is pointed out toa Hindo, his first impulse is 
to maintain that hie pronunciation, t. a., that of his district, is the correct, ancient one of Pipini 
and the Rishis that preceded him, and that all others are wrong. I have heard a Tamil Brdhman 
(and a professor in a Government College who has passed a high Examination in the Science 
of Language) maintain that the Tamil pronunciation of Sanskrit is the only perfect thing though 
the Tamil land is several thousand miles far from that where Sanskrit was first evolved; and 
though Sanskrit did not reach tho Tamil land until many hundred years after it was born. On 
the other hand I have known: Hindi gentlemen, great Sanskrit scholars, believe that the oon- 
fasion in speech between sh aud $ prevalent in North India was part of the original perfec- 
tion of the Sanskrit (perfected) tongue! Asa matter of fact there is no right or wrong im 
these matters. As every flower has а right to exist and the one with narrow petals is not 
more correct than the one with broad ones, all forms of pronunciation are correct, each in the 


district or caste or olan where it prevails, and no one form is superior to another. Pronuncia- F 


tion, like other manifestations of life, changes in acoordanoe with individual environment. ` 

Firstly as time goes on the sounds of a language change. It has been proved that Sans- 
krit has levelled down original Indo-Germanic a, ¢ and o into one uniform a, whereas the 
original sounds havo been preserved in Greek, Latin and-other languages. Cf. Sans. paqcha, 
janas, Gr. peme, genos : Sans. cha, Lat. gue; Sans. chal, А. B. kwsol; in all whioh cases the 
Sanskrit a is a later formation than the soro of the other languages. That Sanskrit long 
sand long о аге developments of ai and aw is well-known to pur Gramnrarians, but this is 


only a caso of Indo-Germanio «i, €, and of becoming first aí and then long ein Sanskrit and ew, _ 


и and ош first becoming aw and then long o. Compare Gk. aíthos, Sans. 64868, Gk. teiokoe, 
Sens. dáka ; Gk. oida, Sans. side ; Lat. aug-ere, Sans. (jus; Gk. reuma, Sans. srd-tas. ' While 
. Sauskrit has wandered farther from the parent Indo-Germanic in its vowel system than its 
&ister-languages, it bas preserved the original consonant system better. But even hère, there 
have been wide changes. In the Indo-Germauio there were two sits of b sounds, as to-day 
Arabio has, & velar and-a palatal. Thoeo as well as the Jabialized velars were fronted, when 
followed by front vowels e, í. | thence arose in Sanskrit the sounds of 4, J, А, k, ch, eto, - Thus the 
roots #, jfv, har, kal, chal represent an earlier kei, goa, улет, qel, quei 

Moet of these changes from the Indo-Germanio to the Sanskrit have been revealed by the 
historical study- of languages sbnduoted by modern investigators The method of Sanskrit 
-Grammarians was purely analyfical ; it consisted in tracing forms to their roots (real or Imaginary) 
and it is obvious that this method cannot bai lead to laws of word formation, which may be 


{ 


“ 


} 


practically useful bus are not true as fasta of History, The study of the growth of man based од _ 


anatomical considerations and intelligent inferences from. the dissection of a namber of corpses ka 
to Ww man’s body must have been put together may lead to very Interesting rebults, but these resulig 
‘are likely фо be very different from the real story of inan as revealed by Comparative Zoology and 
' Bmbrydlogy. Psychology, till recently, analysed thəgromn man's mind into faoulties and proceed. 
ei exaotly like Pápipi'S grammar; and as the growing science of Oomparative Psychology bas 
. upset the old Psychology, ro.Comparative Grammar has upset the older Sanskrit. Grammar, -Thus 
in éti, thos representing of of Igdo-Germanio is surely not derived, from-i, the ‘so-called root, 
{he J of, muka, rikta; is not а modification of ok as Piyigi says, because the Indo-Germanio 


anslogue of their so-called roots mxcA rich, are meuk, law ; similarly the gå of g&nañitis more — 


primitive than the A of Aqa, . 


СЯ Ы 
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But even taking Panini at the usual Hindu valuation, thore are many difficulties in utilising - 
hia sátras in an investigation of Sanskrit pronunciation, His last sdira is “aa” (VLIL, iv., 68) 
and is nsually interpreted to mean that though in the body of the süiras vowols have been 
described to bo open (rivrita), short ats not open, but close (saorita). This information ean be 
utilized only if we know for certain how short a was pronounced by Panini. This letter is 
pronounced in South India like the w of ' but" when accented and like the shortened form of the e 

in Cher’ when unaccented, In Northern India when it is unacoent«d it loses all individuality and 
practically vanishes. In Bengal and Orissa, the acoented а approximates too. In which of these 
ways did Panini intend the emherita a to be made? This is a question difficult to answer, And 
then there is the further question, whether theso different pronunciations of a are far off remini- 
sconces of the fact that Sanskrit a represents Indo-Germanio a, e, and o, Again in modern 
. Hind! we certainly hear short е and short o. Whence come these sounds ? 

It is fairly well-known that tbe Hindus are divided into two great groups, the firo Gauces 
and the fire Drávidas, These groups are distinguished from each other, firstly by the fact that the 
Brahmans of the former group bat fish and the flosh of “ five five-nailed " animals, and those of 
the latter do not, and secondly by the fact that the Drüvidas pronounce ¥ and т: as sh and y, and ‘the 
Gaudas in many cases pronounce them Z4 and j. Thus when they begin wordsor sy?iablos, there are 
invariably kA and /; jama, jamund, khaf, pükhar, y in the middle of а syllable is y ая in syd; sh 
when it is the first part of a conjunct consonant is sometimes attempted to be pronounced, aud 
then it approximates to s, thas айа И becomes АЛааН. Я, the nasal of ch-series is pronounced 
alike throughout India, when it preceded ch or. f, but when it succeeds f as in the words yajila 
or jiléna, it is pronounced differently in different parte of India. The Tamil] has in his own 
tongue a distinct # sound, occurring by itself in words, e. g., Ябуїги but ik cannot be easily 
pronounced after j, so he pronounoos these, words ав yagau, ghéna, The North Indian makos 
the frst word jagya and the second gyára ; the Maratha makes the former yadnya, | 

Ав regards sibilants, there are four sounds, tho English s, the Tamil 4, the English sh, and 
the Indian А sounds, all made by the friction of air passing between the palate, beginning from 
behind the teeth and gradually receding to the mid palate. There is no difficulty with regard to 
the first of these sounds. The second is the sound made in South India and the third in North 
India when reading gr. Seeing that Panini was a Sindhi, it is probable that he followed the modern 
North Indian practice. Routh Indians claim tbat their pronunciation of this letter is the proper 
one, but there is no shadow of evidence to prove this, though when a South Indian speaks 
Sanskrit, the ear can much more readily detect the difference between wp and ч. But this is por- 
haps due to the fact that to the South Indian, Sanskrit is absolutely a foreign language, his mother 
tongue belonging to the Dravidian family and he is therefore plus royaliste que le roi. With regard 
to the last of these sounds, too, there is a difficulty. The Dråvida makes the sound by doubling 
the tongue, and contacting the blade with the middle of the palate. The Ganda makes a kh of it, 
Where the South Indian reads twshdra, the Gauda reads /ukAára. The Ganda and not the 
Drávida has spoken Sanskritio languages continuously from the beginning of the historio age in - 
Indis, and henoe his pronunciation must be regarded ав the genuine Sanskrit pronunciation and 
the DrAvida one but a modification of it by a foreign tribe attempting to acquire it. The main 
language of Afghanistan is Pashto in its S. W. parts and Pakhto in the N. E. Here we have 
over again the Dráviga-Gauda difference, The 8.W. sh may bo due to the proximity of a 
Dravidian language, the Bráhüf, It is to be noted that Herodotus speaks of them Pokiues and 
the Rig Veda refers to them as Pakthas. Apparently Pakhto was the ancient form and Pashto 
a recent one, This fact renders it probable that q was EA in Sanskrit ШІ the Drévidee made it 
into sh. This view will react on the discussion of certain problems of linguistic science. Oollits derives 
ksheti from а root kshsi and kikayati and bshinán, both from a root gÀshe.. But it isa disputed 
question whether the Indo-Germanic had a sh sound, If, as with the Gaudas, Sanskrit w is really КА 
and ksh is really MA and if w developed from Indo-Germanio b ought to be pronounced sh, the 
above disputed question ought to be rediscussed in the light of this. As an example of s mis- 
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take duo to the ignoranco of the Ganga pronunciation of Sanskrit, I may-mention that such a 
_mebolar as Bloomfield in his Religion of the Veda, р. 54, speaking of the Persian translation of 
tho Upanishads ma le for Dara, says that “ tho Persian pronunciation of the word wpanishadl is 
cupanekat”, whereas 1018 the Gaude pronunciation. Idg. sweks became Skt. घटू, which Gaudas 
pronounce kiask; Idg. ४285 b:osme aa, which Gaudas make kAwbA. . In this connection it 
must be remembered that Idg. soin some cases become sin Sanskrit ond kA(w) in Persian; 
thps the Persian analogue for sredas is kh(so)ey, for eraser is kh(w)d har, and for sd-karas i 
zhi, Curiously enough Idg. kw when fronted by the influonoe of front vowels becomes s in 
Persian, corresponding to Bkt. á; thas Idg. kweit, Skt, £ré(as, Pers. safíd. Hence the history 
of Skt. y ought to be rodisoussed in the light of theso facts à 
- Boiontiño conolusions on the gradual changes of Sanskrit sounds are vitiated by four facts, 
(1) Malarashtras have been the main teachers of Sanskrit Grammar for tho past two centuries 
or more and hare imposed their Dravida pronunciation on Sanskrit ; and European Scholars have 
on that account not given the Geuda pronunciation ita dues. ^ (2) The Gaudas of Benares have 
for a long time been undor the influence of these Maharashtras and their own pronunciation 
to-day is a vory mixed ono. (3) Sanskrit was never the spoken language of the people; it was 
the Saasbrife, the literary, conventionalized [orm of the language of the people, first of the 110 78 
valley, thon of the Madhyadeáa, and lastly of Magadha and perliaps also of the Maratha country, 
before it became finally fixed in ite present highly artifivial form, denuded of syntax, divested of 
idioms, eminently suited to bo the language of soholara, but-nofitted to act ав a moans of registering 
the changing: sounds of a living language. (4) The linguistic survey of, Northern. India Das 
bean conducted by gentlemen. without & training in phonetics, ond their enquiry hes been to 
some extent vitiated by a belielthat Sanskrit is the norm and the languages as spoken аге 

¬ gorruptions of the Samskrita bhdehd TEE 
My object is not to solve these problems, bnt merely to'provo that the Sanskrit alphabet is 
mot deroid of perplexing difficulties, nor is: Sanskrit pronunciation an invariable fixed thing as 
people usually suppose. To.one who knows the. facts of the caso and is not blinded by prejudice 
it ia as full of difficulties, as full of variations, ag any other language š 





SANTIDEVA, 
BY MAHAMAHOPADHYAYA HARAPRABAD SASTRI, M.A., O.L.R. | OALOUTTA. 


BSteriprva is a great name lu the later Maháyüna literature, He is credited with the autlior- 
'"ahip of three works: (1) Dodhicharyüvat&ra, (2) Bikshf-Samuchehaya and (3) Sütra-Samuch- 
ohaya (See Sikshd-samuchchaya of Bendall, Introduction, page IV., on the authority of Türünátha). 
Sátra-Ssmütkcheya has not yet been found. ‘But there is ample evidence that this also 
written by Bantideva, as will be found in the sequel. ` ` 
Bodhicharyavaldra hns been several times published and even translated into English, Ii 
was first published by Professor Minsef in the eighties, Thon it was published in the Journal of 
ths Buddhist Text Society: by me. I had the advantage of ‘collating a beautiful palm-leaf 
manuscript belonging to the Hodgeson Collection; in the Library of the Asiatic Sooiety of 
Bengal. In 1898 I acquired а copy of the Pailjí&d commeutary of the work by Prajñàkaramati. - 
The manuscript was copied in the year 1078 A.D. in Newárt character. The oopyist's name is 
` поё given. Dnt he describes the commentator Prnjiñkaramati as his +dlapdda, from which it 
may be ifi‘erred that he was n disciple of the monk Prajiékaramati who was a well-known 
scholar of the Vikramadáil&-vihüra (See M. M. 88018 Chandra Vidyabhusbana's Indian Logic, 
Medical School, page 151) and flourished about the beginning of the ‘llth century. ‘Another 
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manuscript in Maithilf character of the commentary running over the Prejfüidpéremitd: chapter 
only was also acquired at the same time, Professor De la Vallée Poussin has very nearly 
completed an edition of the text and the commentary in the BiWeotheca Indien Series. The 
commentary is a store-house of information about the later Mahayana School. 
The Sikshd-samuchckaya was edited in the Bibleothesa Buddhicg Series of St. Petersburg 
" by the late lamented Professor Bendall of Cambridge in 1902. He has enriched his edition 
with the meanings of the rare Buddhist words in English in the form of an index, and in the 
introduction he discusses the age of the work and the genesis of the passages quoted m the 
work, In the work Bántideva rarely speaks himself, bus quotes from a very large number of 
kuthoritative works. His Bodkicharyésatéra is written in beantiful Sanskrit, very rerely tinged 
with Buddhistio lioenses, The versification throughous is exceedingly musical. fBántidova 
wrote at a time when Ohinese scholars ceased to come to India. Во it was at first thought that 
his works were not translated into Ohinege, But my friend Professor Ohmiys of Tokio writes 
to me thas he has discovered in Nanjio's catalogue of the Triípifebes, a work which appears to 
be a different version of the BodMcharyévatdra 
Recently three palm-leaves were acquired by me, being No. 9990 of the Government 
Oolleotion of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, which gives a legendary account of Bántideva's life. 
Тһе leaves were written in the T'4th century New&rl band at Katmandu, It represents 
Bantideva to have been the son of a R&jé&. But unfortunately the name of the capital of the Rijs . 
has been so completely effaced that with all my efforts I could not make oub anything of it, - 


. The name of his father is Maijuvrarmh. (Tárán&thá says that Bántdeva--was the son of a 


Rij of Surkshirs. . See Introduction of Sikehd-samuckchaga of Bendall, page 8. But Tirk ' 
nitha was later than these leavos, on which my paper is based), Ab the time of his instal- 
lation ag Yurarájá, his mother pointed ont to him that kingship led only to віш. “You better 
go,” said his mother, “where Buddhas and Bodhisattvas are to be found. If you go to the 
piace of Mafijuvajra, you will prosper spiritually”. He rode qn а green horse and left his 
father's country. Ha was so intent on his journey that he forgot to eat and drink for several 
days. In the thick of the forest a handsome girl caught hold of bis horse and made him 
descend from it. She gave him good water to drink, and roasted goat-meat bo eat. Bhs in- 
troduced herself as a disciple of Mafjjn-va]ra-samádhi, This pleased BAntideva greatly. For 
his mission was to become.s disciple of the same Guru. Ho stopped with the биги for 12 
years, and obtained-the knowledge of Mafijuért. - After the completion of his education the 
Guru ordered him to go to Madhyadeda. And there he became a raut, sis, & military officer 
assuming the name of Achalasens. He hadasword made of desadérw wood, and he moon 
became a favourite with the king, so much so that other officers grew jealous of him. They 
represented to the king that this man had s.sword made of desad&ru wodd. How could he then 
serve hia master as. a soldier in times of war! The king wanted to inspect the swords of all 
his officers, А оһајавела represented thet his sword should not be seen, But the king insisted, 
and ho agreed to show his sword to the king in private after covering one of his eyes. As soon as | 
the king saw the sword his eye fell on the ground. The king was surprised and pleased. Bat 
Achalasena threw his sword on a stone, went to Nalanda, changed his dregs and renonnoed the | 
world. There he got the name of Bántideva on aooount of his calmness. Ho heard the three 
Pifakes, and practised meditation, He got another name too Bhusuku, beesuse 

зыт ्रनास्वरः GANS, कुररी cat तदेगोते FO GOTETE, est | 

Sometime alter the young folk of Náland£& became curious to ЕБ knowledge. It was 
the custom at. Nálandà to hold recitations every year in ihe month of Jyaiehjha in waxing moor, 


E 
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Taey pressed upon him to give a recitation, There was an extensive Dharmaédld-to the North- 
east of the great Vihdra at N&landé. In that Dharmaidld all the pandita were assembled and 
Bintideva was raised to the гіл зака. He at once asked 

किमापे पठामि wate वा तच ght: परमार्थशानवास कःणूगतो-इत्यच storie: किः पिया Parier प्रो- 
= ध्यापे | नशु प्रशापारमितादो тте ward इट्यजोच्चते दुबराजास्यचेबेण ; 
बदर्थवदघम्मेपदोपसंहित геттер) ч: 1 
भवे erage दर्शक ore ward विपर्रासमन्यथा |] 
ачта आरय्योयणेरथांप graf р भंगवदधिष्टानादित्यदोष! | 
"The pandits beonme curious, and asked him to recite а work that may be 4rthdrsta, He 
resolved in his mind which of the three works, Sátra-samuchohaya, Sikshd-samuchchaya and 
Bodhicharyévaidra, to recite, And he gave preference to the Boikicharydvaidra, and began to 
read : | 
quern чт सधम्मेकाबाम्‌ प्रणिपत्याव्रतोऽक्िलांश्च वन्यान | सुगतात्मञ्जसवराबतारं कथजिष्यासि 
बयागमं समासात्‌ || 
But when he osme to recite the verse ~ 
WAT W भागो TITY 98: सन्तिष्ठते पुरः । 
तदाल्बगत्ममाषेन RUH: प्रशाम्याते || s 
the Lord appeared betore him and took him to Heaven. The pandits were surprised, searched his 
PadAu-Incf, vix., a student's cottage, a thatched room 17’ by 18' and there they found the three 
works Sátra-samuchokeya and others, which they published to the world | 
This is the legendary account of S£ntideva’s life given In those three paIm-leaves, From 
this we come to know that Santideva was а monk at Nálandi, that he had a kust there, that he 
was called Bhusuku, and that he wag tbe author of the three works mentioned above 
Reading through Sikshd-samuckchaya and Bodhicharyd, we find that he was a Mabáyánist 
of the Mádhyamiks School. Professor Bendall thinks that Bántideva's Sanskrit works are not 
altogether free from Ténirtta Buddhism. But from the Catalogue Da Fonds Trbetatn by 
P. Oordier, Dewstems Partie, pago 140, we learn that Bántideva is the author of a T'ántrika 
Buddhist work entitled खरीगुश्यतमाजमहायोगतन्मबकल्ाविधि : From a palm-leaf manusoript- of 
erator: : in the Durbar Library of Nepal, we learn that to Bhusuku are attributed 
several works of the Vasrayfna schools, vér., the school of the secret and mystic worship of the 
later Buddhists, I have discovered several songs on the same subject in Bengali attributed to 
Bhusuku. Ono of the songs declares him distinotly to have been a Bengali. 
48 एयमल्लारी--  सुसुकुमादार्ता | 
वाशअमाब पाडी чат HT बाहिर | 
чча TFT हेश ERT || (І 
aif чех WETS भह॒फति-- 
| тч ware їн || q | 
प्रशापारमितास्मीधिपरिमियनातमृवपरितोषितासिद्धाचास्येसुछछुपारी वङ्गालिकाम्बाळेष алага प्रतिपाद 
बति । प्रश्नारविस्दकुहरहदे सदगुरुचरणौपा५ेन प्रवोरीतं तत्रामम्दादिशाब्दोहीत्थादि WETA TMNT 
इति कामिशत्यं gu i 
Though the name of his father's capital could not be read in the palm-leaves, it seems that 
the city was in Bengal, Bántideva rode into the jungles of Terai where Mefjxrajra-samddhi, his 
Guru, had a tapovana similar to that of Divikara in Harskackarita. The Gurw asked him to go to 
Madhyadsés in which term Hienen Sthang included Magadha and which the Nepaleese stil] use 
in the corrupted form, Madhese, in the same sense. Bengal is beyond Madhyadess, So 
Mafijuvajra would be justifled in asking à Bengali to go to Madhyadeds. 
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As to the ago of Bántideva, written as Jayadeva, by mistake, on page 106 of Cambridge ` 
Catalogue of Professor Bendall, while treating of Sikshd-samuchchaya, it is stated that the work 
was compiled by Jayadeva in or about the 7th century A.D. But he reconsiders his position 
in his introduction to the SiEskd-samuchckaya, and puts him down between the death of Srtharsta, 
in 648 .and the translation of the work under the celebrated Tibetan king KaAri-dde-sron-bisan, 
who reigned 816-888 A. D. If so, the Bengali songs attributed to Bhusuku would be as old as 
ihe 7th century though the songs belong to the Sahaji& School of Buddhism, which seems to have 
branched out from Vajrayana or may be identical with it, 

. It may not be out of place to mention here how unhistorical Indian panditas became in the 
middle ages. In the Durbar Library, Nepal, there isa manuscript entitled BodAichergavata- 
rdnwiatisg, Which is nothing else than the Bodhtahary itself with a few verses added at the 
beginning and at the end. The prologue and the epilogue make the :Bodkicharydvatdra a dialogue’ 
between Asoka and his Guru Upagupta 

It may be argued that Bántideva, the author of Mahdyfna works, and Santideva, the 
composer of Sahajid songs, under the name of Bhusuku may not be one and the same person 
But this doubt is set at rest by the signature of one of the songs attributed to Bhusuku. The 


signature runs : 


राउत भगाइ कठ quu Uu Wu TAHT LAT | 


errr मान्ति quw TERT i 
In this signature Bhusuku oalls himself a rowid, and we know from the palm-leaves that 


BSantldeva served as a 7667. in Magadha 


I have a mind to say more on the subject when I publish the old Bengali songs on Buddhism 
Waasiliew, following Táránátha, thinks that there were Buddhist works in an Apabhrašso 
language. In our joint expedition to Nepal in 1898-99 Professor Bendall and myself gota work 


entitled SubAdshita-saxagraha. Professor Bendall has published the book 


It contains some 


quotations in that Apabhraisa language. But In my last journey to Nepal in 1907 I found. 
several works in that language which after a careful study I am inolined to call old Bengali It is. 
undoubtedly the language spoken in Eastern India in 7th, 8th and 9th centuries, in which these 


books were composed 


=~ 





MISCHLLANEA, 
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2 A PONM BY BHASA. 

Payprt T. Ganapati BAstrt of Travancore has 
laid all lovers of Sanskrit literature under & deep 
` ` debt of gratitude by his disoovery of twelve or 
rather thirteen of the dramas of the almost for- 
gotten poet Bhiss, who is known to have preced- 
ed EAlid&sa,: Three of these he has edited in the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. - 

I beg to draw the attention of scholars to & 
hivya or opio poem-by the same poet, It is re- 

erred to in the Pritkofrdje-vijeya makákdoya, also 
eallod Prithcl-makendra-vijays, І quote from s 
manuscript in the poxsession of P. Gaurishankar 
H. Ojha, copied from the one in ths Deccan 
Oollege Library 


Text 

स्वका [ सत्का ] प्यसंहारांबेथो खलामां ear [ oT ] ` 
ति बहेरापे-मातसाति | | 

भासस्य कार्य करू बिण्णधमांत्सो [ =Й ] प्यानता- — 
ल्पारतवन्मुमो च || 

Commentary. 

सर्ता area аа संहारविधो इहे दोपारोपणे भेरापे 

सकाशाहुनार्ना Pent erat मवभ्ति अच ` 


| साथनमाइ सोभिरपि भासमुतेः жт विष्णध्मोस्कः ` 


arewwwr TRT: अत एव पारतवार्शत्युपमा 
Э बस्त्वस्तरवत्पारत इरशुमसक्तो тең? nT- 
чате: чта еі छुवेतोस्सबॉल्कर्रवर्तित्वन 
परीक्षकास्तराभाषात परीक्षार्थमभिमध्ये ча: काष्य- 
इथं . शिक्षम्‌ -तथोमेण्यादमिर्विष्णुशर्माज्ञाइहरिति सिद्धि: 
«Зе mi sess रहते (саба ататегі 
түкте: t. 


.. 
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[ Leaf 1 (number 3), page 9, lines 4-11]. 
From this we learn that Visksudkarma (plural) 

was a kdoya of Bliksa and it was put in the fire 
for being tested. The oommentator, donarija 
(son of Bhatta Nonaráj&, son of Lolarfja) who 
commented on the Xirdiórjuntya and Srftanika- 
cher ita also, calls Віза о muri, and says that he 
and У уйга were rivals and one work of cach was 
thrown into the fire, which, as a referee, did 
not consume the excellent work of Bhšsa named 
Visunudherma, It is not snid whether the work 
of V yksa escaped unhurt. The submission of the 
works of Bhása to the ordeal by fire is alluded to 
by Bájasekhara in Jalhana's Sükiiwwkhivali in 
the ver&e— 

भासमाटक'चक्रेपि भ्छेकेः क्षिधे परीक्षितम | 

aaran दाहकोसृज्न पावकः || 


where chkekmA' should be taken to mean widag- 
dheih(s-critics), and where the surviving work of 
outstanding merit is said to be Srapna-Vdeava- 
dafa, and not Vishaudharma, Tho epithet jalona- 
mits (jvalane-miira—friend of fire) applied to 
Bhisa in Gaudavaho (vw. 800) refers, I think, to 
this episode in the poet’s life rather than to ‘an 
incidentin the play’ (of Soepna-Vdsavadatia,) as is 
аа by М. Sylvain Lévi. Testing the qualities 
ofa drama ог а poem by ite combustibility or 
otherwise is indeed quaint. In his Prabandha- 
kosha, BAjasekharg-aüri alludes to the custom of 
aushors taking their now books to Kashmir where 
the works were examined by Pandita and placed 
in the hands of Bhárati or Sarasvatt, who sat on 
athrone. If the work was of merit, the goddess 
ncdded in &pproval and flowers were showered 
upon the poet; if not, it was thrown to the 
ground. 

Thus there was a tradition in the 19th oentury 
ofa kóvy& named Vishnudkarma (plural) of great 
ercellenes by Bhêsa. The fact that Bhása is 
called muni and a rival of Vykaa, and the possi- 
bility that Vishnudhermottara, one of the Purdnas 
gcng under the authorship of Vy&as, looks like 
tke name-sake and counterpart of the lost Vishuy- 
daarma by 30848, would, no doubt, be very 
gratifying to Pandit Ganapati 38807, who, car- 
riod away by the enthusiasm of his discovery, the 
importance of which be it far from me to under- 
rate, makes Bhåsa anterior to Kantilya Ohdnekye 
aid Panini. I shall discuss his case for this 
assumption ig another note, But those who are 
not prepared to accept Vyiss and Ба as con- 
temporaries, would admit that, in the 12th century 


and thereafter, tradition remembered them as 
1ivals of almost equal eminence and remembered 
a kdvya by the latter named Vishuudharma, 

CHANDRADHAR QULERI. 
Mayo College, Ajmer. 

[There are two works of the name of Vishnw- 
dharma or Vishnudharmottara, of which one, 
according to Bühler, is as old as A. D. 500 (anto, 
Vol XIX. р. 408). Both professing to be Purá- 
жая, one was naturally attributed to Ууќав, who 
is supposed to be the auther of all Pwrdnas. As 
it is inconceivable that one author can compose 
two different works bearing one and the same 
name, the other Vishnudharma appears to have 
been hoisted upon Bhisa, A rivalry was acoord- 
ingly imagined to have sprung up between him 
aud Vy&sa, and the tradition about the ordeal of 
fire which originally pertained to Srapaavdsave- 
data was transferred to  Vuhnaudharma.— 
1). 5. B] 


HANKARÁOHABYA AND BALAVABMA 

Ix & note on page 200 of this Journal for 1912, 
Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has made an attempt 
to fix more acourately the date of бапка й- 
chárya. His attempt is besed on the ocour- 
rence of the name Balavariná in Bankar&chárya sx 
commentary on the Vedámiasüiras, once under 
Stire IV. 3, b and once under Stra II. 4, 1. 
A QObdlukya chief of the name of Balavarmá 
is mentioned in the  Kadaba plates’ of 
A.D. 812 as the grandfather of Vuimaldditya, 
who was the governor of the Kunungil district 
when the plates were issued. The period of this 
Balavarmá would thus be, roughly, the last quarter 
of the 8th century. Hitherto this was the only 
inscription in which the name Balavarmá was 
found to occur. But have recently discovered 
three efragals in Hirigundagal and Sankénhalli, 
Tumkur Taluk, which tell us that Balevommarasa 
waged a war against the Ganges during the rule 
of the Ganga king Sivaméra.* As the period of 
the latter is also abont the olose of the Bth 
century, there cannot be much doubt about the 
identity of the Balavemmarasa of the wírapals 
with the Balavarm& of the Kadaba plates, Bals- 
varmáÁ's name also oocurs in Maddagiri 93 and 
Fiptur 10, both of which’, though undated, pro- 
bably belong to the close of the 8th century. As 
all the above inecriptions are found in the Tum- 
kur distriot, there oan be no doubt as to tha 
identity af the Kunungil or Kumuügll of the 
Kadaba plates with the modern Kunigal of: the 


1 Chhska ia a Pili word meaning akilful, expert, vide Ohilders’ Dictionary su) voce.—D. B. В. 


1 Eps. Car., KIL, Gubbi, 61; Epi, Ind., IY ., 333. 
है Fp. Car., XII, 


3 Bee Mysore Arohwolegioa) Report for 1916, pars, 53, 
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same district, The Tamil insoriptions* of tho 
Ohola and ffoyeals periods in Kunigal Talok, 
which invariably give the name as Kupungil, also 
suppors the above identification. Oonsequently 
the identification of Kunigal with the Komikal- 
vishaya of the Hosür grant of Ambéírá* is no 
longer tenable. After the overthrow of the 
Chalukya power, Balavarmë may have hecome а 
feudatory of the Ráshtrakügas and fought on 
their behalf against tbe Gangas. Beveral víragais 
newly discovered in Tumkur Taluk refer to the 
wars between the Ganga kings Sripurusha and 
Bivamára and the Háshtrekütas,! one of them 
giving us the important information tbat Biva- 
` mêra fell fighting in а battle at Kágimogeyür 
against Valaha, £e, the Bishtrakile king 
(Govinda LO), 

There cen thus be no doubt about the existence 
of a prinos of the name of Balavarmé at the close 
of the 8th century, And his period being about 
the same as that generally assigned to Bankará- 
obárys, the attempt on the part of scholars to 
identify him with the one alluded to by the latter 
in his commentary oan by no means be pronoun- 
ced unreasonable. On reading my Arohaologioal 
Report for 1910, Mah&mahdpadhyfya Harapra- 
sada Sastri, M.A., in a kind letter dated the lst 
of May 1911, wrote to me thus:—'' The date of 
fankar&chArys has not yet been proved by any 
positive fact. In your Report you speak of o 
Balavarmáin about A. D. 812, ४६. 6., about the 
time when BankardohArys flourishod; and he 
mentions in his Bhdshya IY., 8, 4 of Balavarmáü 
as being near to him. May not this be a posi- 
tive proof of Sankar&chárya's date?” And in the 
note under reference Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has 
likemue based his conclusions on the same identi- 
fication. It is possible that the identification is 
correct. There are, however, a fow other circum- 
stances which cannot well be ignored in this 
connection, Balavarmá is not the only prince 
mentioned by Sunkaidchfrya, Ho mentions 
several others, e.g., under SifralV., 3, 5 Jayasithba 
and Krishnagupta along with Bal&varmé ; under 
S&ira 11., 1, 17 POrgavarma. In case Balavarmá 
is taken to be his oontemporary, it standa to rea- 
son that the others also should be treated as 
such. It is not reasonable to single out one of 
the names to base our arguments on and com- 
pletely ignore the others. Identifying the Pdrna- 


a 


а Tod. Kunigal 2, 14 and 18, 


€ Mysore Arakeolegical Report for 1910, paras, 48 and 51-54, 
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varmá of Sanka&chárya with the Western Maga- 
dha king of the same name, the late Mr. Telang 
came to the oonolusion that Savkartchirye 
flourished at about A. D. 6007 With regard to 
the other kings mentioned dbove, we know of a 
Erishnagupta, the first king of the Gupta dynasty 
of Magadba, who ruled at about A. D 560; ofa 
Jayasihha of the Chalukya dynasty whose 
period is also about A.D. 500; and’ of another 
Jayasithha (Jayasibha II) among the Eastern 
Obalukyas, whose date is about A.D. 700. There 
is nothing to prevent us from identifying the 
kings alluded to in Sankardobfrya’s commentary 
with those mentioned above. Bot none of them 
was his oontemporary, if the date generally 
assigned to him is to be accepted, In these oir- 
cumstances one may well be excused if one holds 
the opinion that the identification in the case of 
Belavarmá is as much open to question as in the 
case of the others and that the synchronism 
based on it ia purely accidental. It looks as if 
one out of several names had been purposely 
seized upon to the exclusion of the others im 
order to secure support for a favourite theory. 
When epigraphical or other evidence becomes 
available to prove the oontemporaneity of the 
kings referred to, with Sankardchdrya, the argu- 
ment from the synchronism of Balavarmá will be 
pe fectly legitimate. Till then the names have 
perhaps to be looked upon as connoting imayi- 
nary persons like the words Dévadatta and 
Yajfiadatta or the letters A, B and C. 


B. NABABIMHAGOHAR 
Bangalore, 





[I have no doubt that my identifloation of 
SankarAch&ryo’s Balavarman ia correct. For, 
as shown by me, his grandson Vimaláditya can 
&lone answer to ihe desoription of the contem- 
porary prince given by Pankar&ohárya's pupil's 
pupil, Prajüátátman. This receives additional 
confirmation from the fact that it agrees with 
the date of the philosopher arrived at by Prof. 
Pathak on irrefragible evidence, It is true that 
Sauknr&ohárya speaks of other kings also, e. 9.५ 
Jayasnhha and Kpishuagupte. But their names 
can have no weight so long as synohroniams of 
their sons or grandsons with the philosopher'a 
pupils or pupils pupils are not established, — 
D. R. B] 


, * Epi. Ind., IY., 887. 
1 Ante, XLII 95. 
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BOOK-NOTICR. 


Toe Mamivixsa ox THE GREAT CHROWIOLS OF OFT- 
ror. Translated into Hnglish by WILHELM Gricur, 
Ph.D., Professor ої Indo-Germanic Philology at Br 
langen University, aszisted by MaszL HAYNES 
Boos, Ph.D., Leotursr on РШ at University Oollege, 
Leadon, Demy 8३0: pp. lxiv, 300; witha map 
of Anolent Oaylon. Published for the Pall Text 
Восіеёу by Henry Frowde; London: 1913. 


[Reprinted, by permission, from ths 
J. В. А. 8., 1918, p. 1110 f. 


Professor Geiger gave us in 1908 his oritical 
edition of the text of the Original Mahárarhsa ; 
that is, of chapters 1 to 36 and verses 1 to 50 of 
chapzer 37 of the whole work, béing that portion 
whica was written to rearrange, expand, and ex- 
plain the Dipavazhes (see р. 11 of the introduc 
tion to the translation). He has now followed 
that up by his translation of the text, published in 
English through the co-operation of Mrs. Bode: 
Profaseor Geiger made his translation in German; 
Mrs. Bode turned his translation into English; 
and the English rendering was then revised by 
Profsssor Geiger: we may congratulate both 
collaborators on the result. Asis well known, the 
text of the Dipavaxhsa, with an English tranale- 
tion, was given by Professor Oldenberg in 1879. 
We ire now at Inst provided with reliable and 
easy means of studying both the great Оеуіопеве 
Buddhist chronicles. 


[1111] Professor Geiger’s translation is preceded 
by an introduction of 63 pages, in eleven seo- 
tions, in which he has disoussed a variety of 
impcrtant points. 

In the first place, he has briefly recapitulated 
the demonstration given in his Dfpavamsa and 
Mahtvamsa (1905) that the two chronicles were 
basei on an older work, known as the Atbhaka- 
thi-Mahfivamsa, which must have come down 
orig-nally to only the arrival of Mahéndre in 
Ceylon (in the time of Айка), but was after- 
warca continued to the reign of Mahåsêna first 
half of the fourth oentury A.D.). 


In the second place, Professor Geiger, dofend- 
ing the two chronicles against what he has just- 
ly desoribed (p. 14) as “ undeserved distrust and 
exaggerated scepticism,” has shown that they are 
to be acospted safely as reliable historical re 
cords, with a framework of wolLeetablished 
dates We have, indeed, to clear away from 


them ७ certain amount of miraculous matter. 
But they do not stand alone among ancient 
histories in presenting such matter. And when 
we have made the necessary elimination, which 
is not difficult, there remains, easily recogniz- 
able, a residue of matter-of-fact statements, in 
respect of which the chronicles have already been 
found to be supported by external evidenoo to 
such an extent that we need not hesitate about 
accepting others of their assertions, which, 
though perhaps we cannot as yet confirm them 
in the same way, present nothing which is at all 
startling and naturally inoredible. 


In dealing with the chronology, Professor Geiger 
has accepted В.О, 483 aa “the probable year” of the 
death of Buddha (р. 24). That particular year is 
undoubtedly the best result that we have attained, 
and that we are hkely to attain unless we can 
make some new discovery giving us the absolute 
certainty which we do not possess For a brief 
statement of the manner in which ii is fixed, see 
р. 239 above: Professor Geiger has added obear- 
vations of [1112] his own (pp. 26, 28-30), based 
on something pointed out by Mr. Wiokremaa- 
inghe, endorsing it. As regards one item in the 
process by which itis fixed, the interval of 218 
years from the death of Buddha to the anoint- 
ment of Aédka “is supported,” as Professor 
Geiger has said (p. 25), “by the best testimony 
and has nothing init to call for suspicion.’ As 
regards another item, we need not hesitate about 
accepting 28 years according to the two Cey- 
lonese chronicles, against the 25 years of the 
Puranas, ag the true length (in round numbers) 
of the reign of Bindusárs. This last considera- 
tion, we may add, entails placing tho anoint- 
ment of Аёка in BO. 265 or 264 (p. 27): if thas 
should still remain unwelcome to anyone who, 
taking one item from one source and the other 
from another souree, would place both the death 
and the anointment four or five years earlier, — 
well; it can be shown on some other occasion that 
there is nothing opposed to В.О. 265 or 264, for 
the anointment of Aéóka, in the mention of cer- 
tain foreign kings in the thirteenth rook-edict. 
So, &lso, though the matter does not affect that 
point we may safely follow the 37 years of the two 
chronioles, against the 36 years of the Purfápas, oa 
the length (in round numbers) of the reign of 
Asóka; 
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Professor Geiger heaitates (p. 28) to accept the 
“bold and seducive combination” by which I 
explain the mention of 256 nights in ¿he record of 
Aéóks at Sahasrfm, Hüpnáth, Brahmagiri, and 
other places, In what way, then is it to be ex- 


plained? Аз regards the other two explanations ` 


which have been advanced, there in nothing in 
the calendar to account for the selection of that 
particular number of nights or days; and a bour 
of sucha length by Aéókg, while reigning,— 
whether made by him actually as king or in the 
character of a wandering mendicant monk, is 
out of the question. On the other hand, my ex- 
planation,— that the 256 nights mark 256 years 
elapsed since the death of Buddha,— is suggested 
exactly by the [1113] number of years establish- 
ed by the Dipavarhsa and the MahAvashsa from 
that event to the end of Aéóka's reign, and by 
the well-established practice of ancient Indian 
kings, of abdicating in order to pase into religious 
retirement: see this Journal, 1911, 1001 f My 
explanation may be get aside; but it has not been 
shown to be open to adverse oritioimm as the 
others are, 


In reapect of the later Buddhist reckoning, 
the erroneous ons, now current, which would 
place the death of Buddha in B.O. 544, Professor 
Geiger, putting Mr. Wickremasinghe’s remarks 
in a clearer light, hes shown (p. 29) that it oxist- 
ed in Ceylon in the middle of the eleventh oen- 
tury A.D. This carries it back there to more 
than a century before the time at which I arrived 
in this Journal, 1909. 333. 


In $ 8 of theintroduction, Professor Geigor has 
given (p. 99) a tabulated list of the ancient kings 
of Ceylon, down to Mahássna, on the lines of the 
list given by me in this Journal, 1909. 850, bnt 
with some improvements. His table has the 
advantage of giving the references by chapter 
=a verse to his text of the Ма татна; а detail 
which, for reasons stated at the time, I was not 
able to fillin. It increases tho totel period apoord- 
ing tothe MahÁvarhsa hy 1 year, 4 montha,’ 15 
days, by alterations under Nos. 10 and IL (plus 
2 years) and No. 17 (minus 7 months, 15 duys): 





these are due to improved readings. And it io- 
cludes two additional columns, which gíve the 
ohronology in terms of the Buddhist era of 
В.О, 483 and of the Ohristian reckoninga BC. 
and A.D, 


As regards a remark on p, 89-—40, there is no 
need to aocept the assumption that Samudra- 
gupta began to reign in A.D. 326: amore reason- 
able date is A.D. 885 or 340: see this Journal, 
1909. 842, 


The last section of the introduction (pp. 51- 
68) deale with the first, second, and third 
Buddhist Councils, all of whicb are shown to be 
historical events, and clears away the confusion 
in the Indian tradition between two [1114] 
distinct persons, КАА and Dharmf&idka, son 
ої. Bindusfira,—the — Áóbka who issued tho 
edicts. 





. Appendix D gives a list of Pali terms used in 
the translation without being turned into English. 
Under No. 84 there is quoted a statement that, 
pooording to the details given in a table of the 
end of the twelfth century, the yÓjaxa works out, 
for Ceylon, to between 12 and 124 miles, but that 
in actual practice it must have been reckoned ‘gt 
from 7 to 8 miles. This latter value, however, 
is quite an imaginary ane: see this Journal, 1907 

055. And аз regards early times there is no 
reason for discriminating between India and 
Ceylon in this matter; and for India we have 
(1) the vague day’smarch ydjana, averaging 12 
miles, but liable to vary according to the circum- 
stances of the partioular march, and, in the way 
of y4janas of fixed unvarying lengths, (2) the long 
yôjana of 32,000 hasta==9 miles, and (8) the short 
убава of 10,000 Àasta—4š miles; the last being 
specially favoured by the Buddhists: see p. 286 
above, and this Journal, 1906. 1011, 


Limitation of space prevents any further re- 
marks, 1 conalude by expressing the hope that 
some Pali scholar will give us shortly the techni- 
cal review of Professor Geiger’s translation which 
it merits. 


J. F. Farr, 





i Tharsis an aocoidenial slip on p. 60, last line but one, where Dharmiédks is spoken of aa the son of 


Opandragupta : read ‘grandson 
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SOME PUBLISHED INSCRIPTIONS RECONSIDERED, 
BY D. E. BHANDARKAR, M.A. POONA. 
l--Harsha stone inscription of Vigraharája. 


p insoription, of whioh a transcript is given below, is engraved on a largo slab of black 

stone, which lies in the porch of the temple of what is known as purdad Mabádeva on a hill 
near the village Haras situated in the Sikar principality of the Sekh&vat! province, Jaipur State. The 
record was last published by Prof, Klelhorn in the Fpigraphig Indica, Vol, IT, p. 116 ff, But 
as he had no local knowledge of the place, he fell into some inaccuracies. Besides, many 
inscriptions have since been discovered, whioh throw a new light on some of the verses contained 
in this record. No excuse is, therefore, needed for re-editing it. 

The record contains forty lines of writing which oover a space of about Y 11" broad by 
2’ 10” high. The corners have been knocked off a little, and the right and left margins slightly 
damaged. A few letters have also peeled off in the body of the insoription, ӨШ the Inscrip- 
tion is on the whole fairly well-preserved. The characters belong to the northern class of alpha- 
hot, that was prevalent in the 10th century. Attention may be drawn in this connection to (1) 
the single instance of the character ó employed in béh-dtkehepath 1.2, (2) the initial ew in 
cwitares(s)varah 1,22, (3) the gubsoriptaw in m= upalaughath 1, 29, and (4) po in Inhgorápol. 7. 
The language is Sanskrit, and the inscription, excepting a few short lines in prose, is in verse to 
nearly the end of line 88, The remaining portion, excepting the closing benedictory verse, is in 
prose, In respect of orthography, it is sufficient to note (1) that ¢ is throughout doubled in 
conjunction with a preceding r, except in srarga-bhmada® 1, 80; (2) the same letter 1s invariably 
Coubled after a vowel in conjunction with a following r ; (3) the sign for v is also used for b except 
once in]. 8; (4) а single j is employed twice instead of jj in wjralah 1. 16 and oisphura-jidna®, 
L 22; (5) the dental s is substituted for the palatal £, in awiareevarch, 1. 22, and in Chaskdusiva, 
L 29; (6) the dental nasal is used instead of gwwswfra in dhoansa, 1.22, and (7) In conjunction 
with а following letter of the dental olass, in ?sammiwdsmh, 1. 18 and in °bharanan= tathd, 1. 28; 
and (8) the dental я has wrongly been changed to the lingual n in prasagnah 1. 15, and incorreotly 
retained in nirmadféitd,l 17. As regards lexicography, the following words may фе noticed as 
being rare ог unusual: (1) wruddhañ, l. 88 in the sense of *until;' (2) dest, 1. 38, meaning a 
guild (for this word see Ep. Ind., Vol. I., p. 187, 1, 8; and Vol, XI,, p. 48; L 3); (3) Ей ада, 1. 88, 
corresponding to the Maráfht word kidd, a measure of capacity, and (4) keddrika, 1. 88, equivalent 
to Aeddvuka, as shown by Kielhorn, and signifying s horse-dealer (cf. the Miifiskard on Үйїйа- 
valkya, IT. 80). 

. Verse 1 opens with an obeisanoe to the god Gajinana or Canega. The next ten verses 
except one are devoted to the glorification of Siva, who was here worshipped under the name of 
Earshadeva, The exoepiion is verse 9, whioh, we are told, was composed by one Sirs and 
which informs us that the hill also was called Harsha after the god. Verse ig Important, for, 
if we read between tha lines; it will be found to contain the information that thero were two 
temples, dedicated to the god Harsha, one on this hil] and the other down below. 

Verse 12 describes what the temple where the inscription lies was like, and as Prof, Kiel- 
horn's translation of it, owing to his lack of looal knowledge, is not satisfactory, I give here 
mine: ''Glorious is the mansion of the divine Harshadeva, whloh is charming with the expanse of 
(its) spacious hall (wandapa), exquisite with the splendour of a gold shell, (and) lovely in conae- 
qience of (the statues of) Vikatá and the sons of Pingu set up in the row of structures along (its) 
sides. Hesembling (in height) the peak of Meru, it is pleasant on account of an exoellent arched 
doorway (torama-iséra) and well-carved bull (Nandi), and is ful] of manifold objects of enjoy- 
Trent,” . All the parts of the temple referred to in this verse can be traced among its rains on 


~ 
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the hill, A long flight of stairs leads to the courtyard of this temple, Just where these stairs end 
are the shafts of two pairs of columns one in front of the other, which were no doubtonce sur- 
mounted by a ¿orana and formed the arched entrance, as stated in the verae. А little farther on, on 
` о raised terrace is an old marble image of Nandt, once no doubt placed in a pavilion, of whioh the 
plinth only has survived. This is unquestionably the ball referred to in the insoription. It also 
says that there were other stractures on the sides of the templo, and that in one of them were the 
images of the Pandavas aud Vikajéi. That there were these structures is clearly proved by the 
ruins of the subsidiary shrines on the south and north-west, The images of Pandavas also may 
be easily recognised In the rains on the north-east. Here are six colossal images, which were 
originally, when whole and entire, as high as seven foot almost, and which are to this day said by 
the people to bo those ofthe P&ndava brothers and Draupadi. І do not know whether Viket& 
stands here for the ogress Hidimb&. The figure here is, however, that of an ordinary woman, 
and not that of an ogress. But Hidimbé, it must be remembered, had changed herself into a ` 
beautiful woman and then married Віта. And the figure in question may represent Hidimba 
when she had assumed this form. 

Verses 18-27 celebrate a line of princes belonging to the Oh&hamáns family. The first of 
these is;— 

1 Güva&ka I. who was famous ass hero in the assembly of the sovereign Nágüvaloka and 
built the temple of Harshadeva (v. 18). The temple of Harshadeva here alluded to is no doubt 
the one where the inscription stone was found, and the fact seems to be that this temple was origi- 
nally constracted by Givaka J. and simply repaired and renovated by Allata, as wo shall see further 
on, . In verse 27 Harsbadeva is said to have been the family-deity of the Oháhamána kings, and his 
temple could not, therefore, have been for the first time orected by Alla(a so late as in the reign of 
Vigraharája. The prince Nág&valoka, who was the overlord of Güvaka, ів, as I have shown else- 
where,! to be identified with Nagabhate II, of the Imperial Pratihara dynasty.  Güvaka's son was 

2 Ohandrarüje (v. 14) ; and his son 

3 Gtvaka II. (v. 14) ; aud his son 

4 Chandana, who slew in battle the Tomara prince, Rudra? (v. 14). His son was 

5 V&kpatirhja, who, if.I have understood verse 16 properly, at first harassed the prince 
Tantrapála because he was coming haughtily towards the Ananta province with the behesta of his 
ovorlorl. It appears that to chuck the haughtiness of Tantrapdla, Vakpatiréje did not at first 
moet him, And Tantrapála, with his fagged elephants, oonld not overtake Vakpati with his fleet 
horses, and so was strack with shame at not having been able to deliver his overlord’s orders to 
him, But when Tantrapíla's haughtiness was curbed down, Vékpatiréja met him and propitiated 
. him. This verse also, like verse 9, was, we are informed, composed by Bûra,  Vákpaii's юп and 
` ३०७९९९६४०1 was 

6 Sithharaja, who, according to verse 18, seems to hare set up the gold shell (aadaka) of the 
spire of the temple no doubt referred to in verse 12 above. Verge 19 states that having subdued 
Salavana, the Tomara leader,3a he captured and put to flight the princes that had gathered under 
his generalship. And these captured prinoes were kept in his prison till his overlord, who be- 
longed to the family of Raghu, did not come to his house in person to liberate them, We have seen 
above that Güraks was a foudatory of Nigabhajs IT. of the Imperial Pratthira dynasty, and these 
Pratthéras continued to be supreme rulers till at least A.D. 960. Hence the overlord or overlords 

1 Ants, Vol. XL., p. 239. 

1 Prof. Eialhorn takes this name tobe Hudrena, But I think it is natural to split f into two words: (1) 
Rudra and (2) ina, the first аа the name'of the Tomara king and the second as an adjective of bhúpea and thus 
corresponding exactly to pravara which precedes tripe in v. 18. 


*u Orit may be thaths subdued the Tomara leader together with his accomplice Lavaga, ы Kielborn 
takes it. 
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of Vhkpat and Sirhharájs could have been no other than princes of this dynasty, which, as we know 
from Rajasokbara, belonged to the Raghn family. We have seen that Ohandana slew a Tomara 
zing celled Rudra and now we see that Simhar&ja vanquished Salavana, the Tomara leader, It is 
difficult to say where these Tomaras had established themselves about this time. The north of 
-he Jaipur State is divided into two great dirisione, one called Tamvrivatl and the other Sekhé- 
रक्षी, Tamvråváțt, which is to the east, ія so named after the Rajput tribe Tamvar, the samo as 
she Tomara of the inscriptions. The Tomara princes, mentioned in our epigraph, may be rulers 
of this province, but acoording to the local tradition, the Tamrars were at first ruling at Delhi, 
‘and when they were ousted from there by the Ohohins, they migrated southward and settled 
themselves at Patan in Tamvrávàg. Simhardjé was succeeded by his son 


7 Vigrahardja, reigning at the time when the inscription was composed (vs. 20-4). He 
made a grant of two villages, Chhatradharé and Bamkarágaks, to the god Harshandthe (v. 25). 
He had a younger brother named Durlabhar&ja (v. 26). It will be seen from the prose portion 
below that besides Durlabharája, Vigraharkjs had two more brothers, Obandraríja and Govindarfja, 
and chat he also had an uncle, named Vataarijs, brother of Bimharája. 


The remainder of the verse portion of the insoription gives an account of the line of ascetics 
who were in charge of the temple of Harshan&tha. In the country of Ananta there was a devoted 
worshipper of Uttareévara named Viárarüpa, who was a teacher of the L&kula doctrine expounding 
pattchértha (v. 28). Vidvaripa was thus an ascetic of the Lakullés-PRénpata sect, The word 
paRchériha, which is here conjoined to the expression Ldbuldmadya, is а term technical to the 
philosophy of this sect and has been explained by SAyaga in his Serpa-dariana-smhyraha in the 
section dealing with Labultsa-p&supate-dersana. Vifraripa’s pupil was Pradasts, а Pasupata 
(v. 29), and the latter's disciple was Bhávirakia aiias А Паѓа who belonged to a Brahmins family 
of the Vargatika bAdmp (v. 80) and whose wordly (sdiksdrika), as opposed to spiritual, family was 
at Rhpapallikt (v. 31), correctly identified by Prof. Klelborn with Барой, 7 miles east of Haras. 
Verse 82 likens АЛа{а to Nandi, and from the next two verses we learn that he built the temple 
of Harshanütha with the wealth received from the pious people. Allafa's pupil was Bháradyota, 


who with the orders of his preceptor completed the other works started but left unfinished by him 
probably on account of his death, such as raising an orchard for furnishing flowers to the Siva 
temple, a watering place (prapd) for cattle and a well for sprinkling the orchard and filling the 
prapd, They were all made on the east side below the hill (va. 86-40), He also paved the 
floor of the court in front of the Harsha temple (ж. 42). Itis worthy of note that the preceding 
verse uses the word digambara in describing him, just as verse 88 above calls Ааа dígamala- 
Dastana. Does it show that the members of the Likula sect were naked? If they ware, this 
would be in keeping with the fact that Lakuliéa is represented nude and called érdAramedAra. 
Verses 43-44 inform us that the temple together with the hall and the arched gateway was 
constructed by the sétredAdra Chandasiva, son of Virabhadra. The same thing is told in a short 
inscription of three lines on a piece of column in the hall immediately in front of the sanctum. 


The date of the building of the temple is the 18th of the bright half of Ashidhs of the 
{ Vikrama] year 1018. This date has been specified to be yathd-drishia or as the composer of the 
inscription learnt it, The sage Ааа is montioned in verse 48 to have expired in the elapsed year 
1027, * when the sun had eutered'the sign of the Lion, on the third bright lunar day joined with 
the yoga Subha and the xakshatra Hasta, ona Monday. This date, as calculated by Prof, Kiel- 
horn, corresponds to Monday the 8th August, A.D. 970. 


_ From about the close of line 88 commences the prose portion, whiok records the endowments 
of the temple of Harshadeva as they. were severally received up to the 15th of the bright half of 
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Áshâdha of the Vikrama year 1030, which no doubt represents the date of the composition of th} 
inscription, as Prof. Kielhorn rightly thinke :— 

The Afahkdrd&yddhirdja Simharaja, having bathed in the Pushkara Afrika, granted the villages: 
(1) Stmbagoshzha in the Tünaküpska group of twelve, his personal possession, (2-8) Traikalakake 
and láánaküpa in the Pafiavaddhaks vishaya and (4) Kanhapallika in the Barabkofta wiskaya г 
his brother Vatsarája, the village Kardamakháta in the Jayapura sishaya, his present possession ; 
the king Vigrahar&ja, the villages Ohhatradhárë and Samkarágaka referred to in verse £5; 
Simharije’s other sons Ohandrarája and Govindrája, one village (grdma), one hamlet (pallikd). 
and two wards or localities of town (på taka) from the Pattavaddhaka and Darbhakaksha visheyas ; 
Dhanduks, an official of Bimhar&ja's, the village Meyürspadra in the Khaifaküpa sisheya; and = 
certain Jayanirájs, the village Koliküpaka. Likewise, l'or the benefit of the temple, опе sókéopabe 
on every béjaka of salt at Бакатођћагі was assigned by the Bhammaha guild, and one dramma om 
every horse by horse-dealers of the north. Besides, fields were given by various pious people in 
the villages of Madd&purik&, Nimbaqikt, Marupalliké, Harsha and—kalavanapadrs. 

Of the plaoes mentioned in the list, Pushkara tfrtha near Ajmer is well-known. S&kambhart 
ts, of course, S&mbhar, on the borders of the Jodhpur and Jaipur States and famous for its salt 
lake. Of the names of the provmoes Tüngküpaka is Tint, Pattsvaddhaks Pitodé, and Darbhaka-, 
kaha Dhák&s-—al in the Bikar principality. Kbhatfaküpa is obviously Kh&tú in S&mbhar Nizamat,. 
Jaipur State, and Sarehkofje Sargot in Marof, Jodhpur. Jayapura is suggested by Kielhorn to 
be the modern Jaipur. But this is impossible as this town was founded by Jaisimha II. in 
A.D. 1728, As regards the names of places, Sinhagoshiha is Simbof, lé&naküpa probably 
Dishgü, Kanhapalliké Kapsar, Kolikipa Koltgá, Maddâpuriká Mag&vr&, Nimbagiká NimejA both | 
at the foot of the Haras hill and Marupalliké Maro]i—all in the Stkar Chiefship. 

Text.” | 
1 ....... || rof rrr b girt ) पुर्श्वमेव [ शिवास्त नवम h 
[fr Јура तं नमामि al «t ]7—- — * [8] (x ]......... 


2 >~. का pr: | स्कूथषमानस्चसबेंदैः पातु Rere: || [ q' 1 
कत धी чаа वसुमती Чг 
[атр]! सम ]-- 0000000700 ४ 

8 " - -केचल्ये: | 
боите * समस्तं ard दि भुवनं जस्थ spi प्रवृत्ते 
स भीहर्षोमिधानों अजाते чечер, || [ ६] 
че qê चिशिखमपरे Ро मिक्षाकपरलं 
मृषा [ च ~~~ 

4 [ मु ] असः कौटिका heat | 
RTT मजा कापि दृष्टो विच्वि् 
qed ef प्रहसितहरः ereaw: पातु асату || [v ] 
W[ गो ]दूताजेमापिपशगमानतरं сапырат 
samen [ समु ]'— | 

5 [ waw ]लिसललामुस्मिमाछासहलः | 
Заграбе बः water а й चंद्रमोले- | 
Atel erst वहम्ती स्फुटाविकरणडावम्वने' चीरिकालाः | « ] 





Aiara सुषततगतदीदी[ Ж -—* 
s From the original stone inseription. t Supply Tart: s Bead WTF. 
2००4 urt. T Restare ю TER ०८ समुद्रात." Bead VADE "Бем. "ET 
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10 


11 


13 


i3 


| [प्र] प्च 

fed чтении еен: समायन्‌ | 
ware є Retreat सकलं ered सीयते w 
dean eet भुक्‍्तविरचमास अपारोप्रमेजः | [ ६] 
तूने 'व्याणाभिरग्थश्ियु[ रसु ЮЧ पु }- 

[ थां] mri: rek- 
Бате й: seperate: grite qii. 
wrgwranfr हषी गिरिसिशारमृषोनोरतातुभहाथ 
Fert fered दिगुणितमबसचअंद्मोलिः frau [७]. 
Раат ow F adeo 

11 vgrwon pre? द्राचस न्तस र्व 
प्राश्यक्षाल्ावत्तददुसपइतमहा सूम कृच्यावितासम्‌% | 
संसमारंममीतरस्वनमसमश्ञरोच्होहि verre 
eer देवैः oe’ feted”! айча!” || [८] 
te: gerard азапта: | 
इर्यकआतिः स ret मिरिरेष gig व ifs] 
wee н” | А 
чїч नौ Pent dw: ] fr ब [ q ]मा teiar: 
शहत्मस्वि्ण्णेधृंगामतविविष[रुचां Nç at J— ` | 
[w ] थाच | 
न्यां बसे तथापि भिधमतिशबिनीमेक शेलोहितीयां 
साक्ाच्छंचु्थंरास्ते at हि परम कारणं cawarar: || [१०] 
अशमुतिर्जमध्यास्ते सिध्थहकाबिशुः स्वयम्‌ | 
"тт हृधरस्थास्थ परम! [ को 0-30 11 [११] 
n- -त्स्वण्णोण्डकातिप्रवरतममहामप्डपा ATT 
प्रांतमासारमात्ताविराचितर्विकडापाण्डूपु्तानिरामम्‌ | 
we: {ачат छषादेतवूथसस्तारणह्वाररस्वं 
array were жача жете - n 
[ee RER] ` 

ите अयूवकास्कप्रणितन сыгыт таты», | 


खी नखा सा बलो qq qaa । 
अस्थ ФА wonerndt मोती akri- 
ation? स्थिरेषा mmt ЧӘ: — 
[ कराने M ]॥ [१९१] ` 
qw: भीसंतरराखानवरमलथशास्तस्य तीजप्रतापः 
ETON wq: TOT इष quien प्रतापी | 
егете чат е evt 
сатта समर्रा 17 > 


= Read धाना”. и Bead W Carel: n Read काण्डाः 12 Head EW. 

x Bead "WWW. 5 Bed WET. 19 Reed (ВАТЕ. 1 Read RIN. 
| = Read QURT भोक:. » Read TUT = Sapply some such word м WIN. 
© Read ATEN. m Босго it to (33d. и Bead WO. j ; 


к Restore iste कि TORIA. и Боа dfw. 
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14 четда -—— жаг [९४] ` 
wer: [ पर ]मतेञ्जस्वी सदा समरभित्वरः © 
श्रीमान्याकृपतिराजाकणो महारा्ीभवत्सुतः Il [ १९ ) 
जनातेस्यं erred कथमपि фат बालिवण्गा मुमुलु 
mar त्रासितेसः सरसि ег (ox ! F 
15 —[9- ]। 
वन्‍्श्यक्ष्मामफ्षेराप्तां समदमाभिगहज्ञागतोनेतपार्थ : ! 
rara errr दिशि Ах गामेतो ऱ्हीविषण्णः प्रसण्ण: * || [ १६ J 
` शुरस्थेई | 
sind. x महीतले = हरिधद्रोपमी «аа 
16 EN mm > FHF qr अस्मो कसे? | 
arent हराज मंरिरिकृते भक्तजा प्रभूतं बसु 
शीमहाकपातिरा असनुरसमः भीसिहराज्ोमवंत || [१०] 
हैममा[ सो )पितं बत Pores मवनोपरि | 
पूर्ण्णश्वंद्रोपम॑ स्वी тї ब [ स] “- डकम [|| ] [ x<] 
17 ~ तोमरभायकं सलवणं सेम्बाधिपरबोद्धतं 
+8 बेम Teac: प्रतिदिशं fawifarari3e сетат | 
काराबेदमाने эса विज्वतास्तावद्धि атча 
हम्मुक्त्ययेगपागतो Ca Tawî eras || [ १९ ] ` 
xITHT- 
18 2 prewar वासवोपम!| 
वेशासङ्गीउ् अशी अ ЧАЙ fgg || [२० 1 


भ्रीसिंहरा अरहिता fares शिंतबंली 
भांतेष सप्रति ттт को ममोते | 


बेसात्मबाइसु r चिरसन्निवासं 
eif परता Pra 
१9 | LEE reset || [ २१ ] 
Lf erry aera: साधिताखिलमही ктп? | 
чач कृता ач सिञ्चपादखोस्तरे || [ २२ | 
अस्य "वारु afte सतां awr शृण्वतां जगति कीर्तितं शनेः | 
इृष्टिञातपनरोमकं 
20 ——8 атаа ayes syste: || [33] 
मव्हाहारे' qur: प्रतरस्त्रगेश्रारुव को Ф: 
मर्प्पूरे n" 
жатт ने: | समाने[ w )लकुलागिरिमिर्हभ्तिबारेः सहारे 
Free: प्रातिर- po = 
21 ~~ मिरिति मृतैः ята. सिषेवे || [ २४ ] 
ठ्ञभारावरभामो हितीयः शकराणकः [1] 
Wet Peder [ + त्रा wet saram || [ २५] 
мд d ] सराजेश ата frg [ | ] 
eating ате विष्लुनेब हलायुधः || | २६] , 


ме ышы N RESTO o 
м Restore it to WRTEIW लब्धा. ४7 Read TP. P Head NEW- २ Restore it to कीत्तिरसत्म. 


h Read ТГ. п Restore to VATER: n Supply feren or gear. 
Ма Head {сон * Bead भीमान्विम्रह . н рела आह”. % Read MIROR. 
м Read राज्यलक्ष्मी।. 5 Read "WIE. м Bead KURT. 


» Bead FATATA. 
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99 ~ari चासो शंमुभक्तियुणौदबा | | р А 
ated: कुरुवेपोस्यास्तस्माधिष्यः mew: || [ २७ J 
अनेसगो चरे भीमान्‌ पण्डित ahatea | 
पंचायेलाकुछाताये Воч Фе: || [ २४ ] 
रीक्षा बा] वमलभ्वन्सविस्फुरशा- 

23 ~~ wipe dl | 
प[ श ]स्तास्बोमवष्छिभ्बस्सस्य पाशपतः कृती || [ २९ ] 
साविरम्को[ म ]वसस्थ fr farum: | 
वार्गठिकाम्वयोद्वूतसाहिप्रकुरूसंभवः || [ 3° ] 
हपेस्वासकतो मामः प्रसिद्धो чот पक्षि |फा। 
सांसारिककुळाबागस्ततो wea विनि[ + |--/[ 11] [११] 

24 мечет मंदी तिवासश्चस्थितिक्रमः 
श्रीहर्पाराधते got ет मच्जेमवातरत || [ ३२ ] 

"гин nre? दिगमळवसमः संयतात्मा तपस्वी 
श्रीहपाराधमैकध्बसनशुभमतिस्ट्वश्तसंसारमोहः | 
миті लग्णशम्मा* жан one jar — 

25 ~ «t ] छबब्यु४-- 
Әз чне: सघरितविकटं कारिसं हयहम्म्यस्‌ i| [ ३३] 
мачите गगम पथरिहो re गेप्रमे बं 
ek भीषपनामप्रयितपशुपसेः सददिमानोपमातम्‌ | 
दृष्टा ene “erq कारितं जेव 


26 as d 
"татый किशिदास्त ең तपसो नि'स्पृहाणां बतीनाम i [ १९ ] 
-भासीक्षेष्ठिककपो बौ दीपपाशुपतत्रतः | 
शी[तरवेंगतपीशातपुण्यापुणयमलक्षज' || [ १९ ] 
 सहाप्षिवसमाकारस्तस्थेश्वरसमशुते: | 
मावश्ोतोमबचिछ ew: संदीपितगु- 
97 `` ` ° нё | [३६ ] 


yaar माप्य प्रतिहासो: शिवाछयम | 
% थाप्रारष्धकाबोणामंगीकृतमरोमवत्‌ || | ३७] 
पुरस्तात्पभ्वेसस्वाथकितर्णज येस कारितम्‌। ` 
सस्ळूंपो [ वा ]डिका दिभ्या गौप्रपा afetê: ।। [ ३८ ] 
. सदेव [ व ]हमानेल कूपेन еттт [| 1 
बाठिकासे'च- | 
28 — — 5 गौ ]प्रपामरणम्तथा it [ ३९ 1 
` [e] ete sein чалт गवामपि | _ 
कार्जइयमिईं art दर्सितं पुण्मकांक्षिणामू || [ ve 1 
юч कारा सस्म* med च विपुलं मही | 
मिशा कृत्तिः करः «rut wee परिमहः | [ ४९ ] 
धिवमवनपु-- 
१6 Read महाराजा”. esd TI. а Read बिस्फुरथ्ततानातिस्मेलः. «з Bead शिभिंग्गमः, о Read ब्रह्म भारी, 
४ Bead?ggq.? * Bead qrawq?. «२५७१ WE. 4" Supply THEM. — * Restore it to रुरुक्रमः, 4 Bead NTU. 
० Read RT 81. Originally भस्म altered to ТЕ. 
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, ` 39 ——— wr . | 

तरक्तिलनुपलेवैः gefker गभीरम्‌ |. 
` Tag siut तेन aid | | 
न[ सृण ]तरपिलानेः कारितं बंधजि[ त्या ]" || [४९] 
Чот x ] सुतः Г аге: ] सुक्षधारोश wewe | 
frematy асб erfet [ म ]- 
30 —--—-[u] [va J 
[A jr тена मनोहरं संकरस्य भवनं सर्मडपम | 20 
[e म्बदैवनलचारुतोरणं स्वर्गखांडमिष чет eva || [ və J 
чүс ने कराणिकयीरुकसुसेन wur) | 
अ[ Peja ते Tt सुयमा प्रशस्तिरिष्ट धीरवारेन || [ v< J 
тчэ] — | 
81 -""वनसुस्नदीचद्रसेशापातैत. . | 
чта विलस ति] vitet tert w | 
याजज्ञी атча सततमुपनता प्रेयसी niq teh <. 
केकासाकारनेतत्मतपत्‌ emet re er || [ ४९१] 
भ*- i | 
33 «ч wed कालस्थ गोचर) | | 
इम्म्येनिम्मांणकाल [स्ट्‌] अयाइशो Ref 5 || [ ४०] 
संवत्‌ १०१ [३] आधाइधुहि १३ wisi: पासारसिड्धिः | i! 
те सहसे ерее а सिंहराभौ [088 . 


чат बासी[स]-- लर -i 
[बा] झुगकरसाहिता [सोमवारेण sears | 
mie: prea gean दित्सुता чае x 
लब्धा* ате शिवनवनममिप्रास्थिते eater 119 LL [४८] . 
exer | संवत्‌ १०३० этч १५ निर दब पालण्च छासना [at] 


94 mAr feet | महाराशाबिराअभीसिंहराज: स्वनोये pepe सिंहगोत्तं | तथा 
чча teeters | सरःकोहपिपये орчуй чач मारमा अ]तुर धंदा कसिलारोपारे [स्व..... эр}. 
35 ee श्रीहपंदेषाज पृण्येहाने आमत्पुष्करतीऐँ स्तात्या ऋषपताशंगाबिलेपनोपहारण्ूपर्ीपपम्थंजाओ- 
त्सवार्यमाक्षसांकतपनाण्लेबस्थितेजों बच्छासनस्वेत wet | तयेतद्भाता भीवस्सराजः स्वतौयावास|शज[पुर| . . 
36 ае कईमखातमाममशच्छासनेन। [त]पा भीदिध्रहराजेश शासनकत्तमामइजमुपरितिखिता गा ]- 
1 аат ыта] аага ерат स्बमोयावासपहवद्धकडिषडे। edente [वे]... 
37 чт स्वहस्तांकितसास[नो ग...]डके पाटकइयं पक्लिकापामो onera वितेरतु' | भीर्सहराली- 
जरुःसाध्यभीशं['घु]क: erie स्वमुक्‍्यमातमडरप[द्रर्‍पाम स्वा स्थ руте प्रदत्त de (}.......) 
98 हिला[ ल्मः] भीअजतीराश: स्वजुक्ष्ममानकोलिकुूपकभाग मत्ता FONT crete www 
तथा rere] tear] साकंनलो तबणछूटक परति ече ed | तयौशरापधीयहेडाकि काना [त]... 
39 айт माते ger एको दत्त: | पृण्णालमिईत्ताते eor ree rent अथा | मदापुरिष्ठार्था पि[ or ]- 
чата निम्बडिका[ मा ] मे* दर्भशेकाशे[ w | नरुपहिकायां [सा ef Fw ह [व व्यटले[ w ]....... .. 
40  .., [क ]लावण[ पडे] सेक्थकश्ेज तथाजेव Меат А. 198 शृहहलामिति * || 
स[ घ्या )नेताम्भादि[ तो ] सूनिपाला[ =a ]थो भुयो लाते ora: । 
rura घा्मसितु्ृपाणां काले काळे [ पा ]लमीथो नव [ (k: J 1С ४९ ] 
त कक ъа ьа hae hs Ma क कक 
n Read ает. | „с 
| ° Read YUNIT: ; bet this offsads against the moter. The composer of the inseription obviously meant it 
to be read Chagdaniv. | | " | EE 
^ Bead ШЧ. H Read Prema. м Here a lolos flower is engrared, *' Bead WINS. ` 
P Restore ४ to QUT. ә Read “सत्त्व... ७ Bed SENT. ` € Read "WU. 
е Bead ҸД. ४» Bead TUTERA. « ०7 तिम्वाडेका”, " Bad WEEKS. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF THE GOD OF MADURA. 


BY Y. YENKATAOHALLAM IYABE, NBLLOBBR. 

“Мии аге bat children of a larger growth.’ The ancient priesthood o! Egypt and India 
knew this truth quite as well as the poet Wordsworth. The priests’ of ancient civilisations ` 
exeroused a paramount influence on the spiritual and temporal concerns of the community, They 
were the repositories of such learning as the period afforded. The masses were atesped in 
ignoranoe, of which superstition,—unthinking, unreasoning superstition,—is the natural offspring. 
It wes not to the advantage of the priests to lift the vell, assuming them to have been able to do 
ao. They trafficked in the ignorance of the people, They profited by it. 

Rawlinson In his commentary on Herodotus has some pertinent remarks. ““Priestoraft 
indeed " says he “is always odious but especially so when people are taught to believe what the 
priecta know to be mere fable, and the remark of Oato—‘It appears strange that one priest can 
refrain from laughing when he looks at another,’ might well apply to those of Egypt." Let me 
add, to those of India also, for priesteraft everywhere was and is much the same, 

The Indian priests wrote their fables in the form of Purdpas, in the number of which the 
Mekébhérata as now extant has also to be included, They fathered their inventions on divine or 
semi-divine personages, the conventional creations of fancy. 

Among the later contributions to the Puranic literature, the Thiruvilayadai-Purdaaw of 
Pirdyanid, with its counterpart, the Halssya тА туей, should be noted. It was a compilation 
of the Saive-siddhduig period. The priests of this Order wrote the fables for the glorifleation 
ostensibly of the god Somasundara of Madurs, but really of the Pagdyan kings, from whose 
revenues the endowments of the monastic orders and of the temple were alike drawn. 

I propose to give in these columns a few selections from this repertory of folk-lore. If they 
sre not all very instructive, it is haped they will be found to be at least amusing, 

1. 

Indra in the height of his pride treated his guru and preceptor, Bribaspati, with positive dis- 
cocrtesy. The latter withdrew himself from Oourt. By degrees, Indra found that his prosperity 
declined all along the line. He complained to Brahmi, the Oreator, about his reverses of fortune, 
Brahma said to him that it was all dae to the slight he had pat on the sage, his priest, and 
suggested to bim that he should entrust the priestehip sub pro ism to one Viévarüpa, son of 
Trvashtá (Thot). Vidvaraipa was one of the gods and of the priestly order, that is, of the Brahman 
caste ; for the gods had caste among them the same as we have here below, He was, however, а 
partisan of ihe Asuras, the hereditary foes of Indra and the gods, — Viévarüpe assumed charge of 
the priestly office and was duly installed as the domestic chaplain of Indra. On the occasion of a 
oecemonial 8901006, he so managed the rite that the omens camo out favourably to the Asuras, 

The cheat .was discovered, and Indra promptly out off his head. This gave rise to 
B-ahma-hetyd or the sin of slaying a Brkhmag, the most heinous of all sins. Indra was in great 
distress. He cast about for expedients to rid himeelf of thesin, Не distributed equal portions of 
it among four unfortunates, the earth, water, trees and women. In the саве of the earth, the sin 
stows itself in pits and hollows contrived to receive the refuse and rubbish of sweepings. It 
manifests itself on the waters as froth and foam. The trees exude it in the form of gums and 
resins. Women are troubled by it every month. The effect of this device was to Біте the 
transgressor only a slight reprieve, but certainly no. repose. 

Тчта А burned with rage a4 the murder of his priestly son. He created another for himself, 
Vritrásura by name. The latter did not go into orders, He did better, He became king of the 
Asuras, as befitted one who was to avenge on Indra the murder of his brother. Vyitrisara ot 
V ritra, as often written, proved to be the most inveterate and formidable foe of Indra. In fulness 
०२ time, however, the King of Heaven, with the help of all the greater and lesser gods, - prevailed 
in battle and slew his enemy. But by this act he incurred, at the samo time, the sin of 
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Brakma-hatyd over again, for Vyitra was the son of a Brahman god. Indra fell into a sort of 
dementia and wandered abont, Oresios-like, pursued by his Nemesis and the relentless Furies, He 
had no peace of mind. He hid himself in а pool of water, for, the Furies oould not pursue him 
into that element, They stood on the margin waiting for him to come out. 

Brihaspati, the offended priest, was somehow appeased by Indra's forlorn queen. He was 
prevailed upon to go in quest of the absent god. The priest traced him to the Jake. Thither he 
repaired He called out to him. But Indra was afraid to come out of the water. He knew that the ` 
Faries were in waiting. Brihaspati, by the potenoy of his incantations, managed to get them. out of 
the way, Indra was encouraged to come out and did so. The Furies, indeed, were got rid of, but 
notthe Nemesis Indra felt the weight of the inoubus, and prayed to his priest to help him ont of it. 

Brihaspati took Indra with him from one sacred plaoe to another, at every one of which the 
Jatter had а ceremonial bath with the spiritual ministration of the former. But the sin was noi 
washed out of him. At last, the pilgrim, footsore and famished and little thinking of his 
approaching deliverance, turned his wearied steps in the direotlon of the future location of Madura. 

W hen he neared the place, he found, to his astonishment and relief, that the load of ain, with 
which he had been oppressed so long, dropped down suddenly from his back. He was again a 
free god. He proceeded apace and reached the brink of а pond, where he observed a Sica-liiga 
of stone, He was certain then that he stood on sanctified ground and that his deliverance was 
due to the grace of the Bethel that stood there, looking quite innocent, 

He lost no time, but bathing in the pond, he made рй/@ to the stone-god as well as the time 
and place allowed of it. Over the spot where the Liága stood Indra put up a shrine, 

The god Siva was pleased with Indra’s devotion. He revealed himself to Indra and 
questioned him as to what he would have. The request of Indra was an humble one, that he should be 
allowed to stay there and worship the Lsaga day after day. But the All-merciful did not wish to take 
so much service from him. He vouchsafed to Indra that he might go back to rule his own 
kingdom, and that, if he worshipped the Liàga on a certain day of the year, it would be accepted 
as equal to daily and hourly worship 

[We must take it that the shrine raised by Indra was subsequently added to by the 
monarchs of the Pandya dynasty and that as the result we have the great temple now standing there 

The fable of Indra's BraAma-katyd is a very old one and drawn from Sanskrit sources. The 
point of the tale in the Tami] Purdsa is that the compiler locates tne deliverance at Madurá 
and ascribes it to the god worsbipped there, In this the oompiler was amply justified by the 
example of the Sanskrit Puranisis, who connect this purgation with almost every important place 
of worship in India; giving rise, very frequently, to the most contradictory accounts in the body 
of one and the same Purd aa 

The attempt to enhance the sanotity of the temple by ascribing its foundation to the god Indra 
-appears on the surface, | 

II. | 

There is some foundation for the belief that the original capital of the Pandya chieftains was 
located on the eastern coast of the Msdurk District, at a place which tradition records by the name 
of Mafalür. The name is suggestive, It is Tami], and means ‘the sandy town. It would 
appear that, at a subsequent period, when probably the kingdom extended westwards and north 
embracing the inland cantons, the necessity of shifting the capital to & central locality in order 
to secure the consolidation of political and administrative control oocurred to the rulers 

The change in the seat of the government may be gathered from a tale recording another of 
the adventures of the god Somasundara. A trader of Mañalûr, in the course of his itinerary progress 
for custom, happened to halt at sunset at the location of the future Madûrå, on a certain Monday 
In the courge of the night, he observed the gods, great and small, come down from the heavens and 
worship а Liga that stood there. He was privileged to see all this, as he was а great devotee .of 
Biva, himself, and striotly obserred the Monday ceremonial in his practice of religion, 
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When he reached home, on his return from his travels, he recounted his experience to his 
soveregn. Just about that time, the god Bira also revealed himself to the Pandyan in the guise 
of a влада anl advised him to remore his capital to the interior, to where Madura now stands, 
and build there. The Pandyan obeyed and made a start. The great Siva was pleased. It 
occurred to his divinity that, having chosen the site for the new capital, it behoved him to provide 
an adeqrate source of water-supply. Не shook a tuft of his matted hair, in which the goddess of 
watere lies Imprisoned. A few drops of water fell on the earth and welled out into the fountain- 
sources of tlie river Vaigai that flows past Madura. As the water of this stream is very sweet, 
and the foundations of the new city were. baptised with it, the capita] was named Madura, A 
Pandys raised a temple, we may take it, over the fane put ap by Indra, He also cleared the forest 
all round. This Pandya was named Kulagekbara, 

[It is probable that the proximate cause of the change in the capital was, to some extent 


attributable to а seismic swell oa the coast, which subjected Mafialir to the rage of the flood, Bc: 


much may be inferred from the two tales which will be noticed in their proper place. 
The city of Maaialür has had the distinction of being mentioned In the MahdlAdrata—doubtlees 
due t» the oupidity or venality of interpolators, who saw their advantage in connecting this 


southern Dravidian dynasty with the hero Arjana, who is credited with having begotten on the ° 


appointed daughter of a Pandya an heir to his throne, This is to push back the antiquity of the 
dynasty, in popular belief, to more than 8000 B.C. The interpolation was achieved by a тегу alight 
verbal change in the text of a geographical name Manipura into Mañalûr.] 
The Virgin Queen 

F.uladekbara Pandya was sucoeeded on the throne by his son and heir Malayadhvaja. His 
consoit was the incarnation of a demi-goddess. They had no issue between them. The king 
performed many awamedhas in hopes of getting an heir, In this he did not sucoeed just then. 
But h.s labours had, however, an unexpected and untoward result, Indra feared for his throne in 
hearer, for, it was an article of faith with bim that, if any man of woman born suoeeeded in the 
accomplishment of a hundred afsamedha sacrifices, he would attain to divinity, sufficient at least 
to dispossess Indra of his throne and to put himself in the place of the former, Indra had, as usual 
with kim, recourse to a subterfuge, He suggested to Malayadhvaja to vary the sacrifice and try 
the putreskti for the fulfilment of his desires, as the more appropriate, | 

The king, accordingly, started the puireskit, A little girl, of the age of three years, came ont of 
the sacrifivial fire. It was observed that on her bust she bore tho marks of three breasts in rudiment 
A १01८७ from abore, at the same time, proclaimed that, when the child should grow to marriageable 
age acd meet with her future husband, the third breast would disappear, Malayadhraja Lved his 
time and went the way of his ancestors. He left no son behind bim, Ha had crowned his onlv 
daughtér before his death. This princess ruled побег the regency of her mother, the dowager 

The girl-queen developed martial tendencies. Yet iu her teens, she started on an ambitious 
projec: of aubduing all the princes and rulers of the earth, This was easily achieved, but her ambition 
or love of glory was insatiable. She led a campaign against the dikpdlas or the guardinan-deities 
of the cardinal points. They were all vanquished, one after another, and bound down to fealty and 
tributa. Emboldened by these successes, the virgin queen led an expedition against the god Bira 
himee f. She laid siege to his castle on Mount Kailisa, Thé god marshalled all his clans and 
sent them out to fight against her, bat the god's veterans were routed. More troops came out to 
fight and gave battle. bat they were annihilated. The god was utterly discomfited. He had never 
met with such a disaster before. It was no use sending ont even his beat troops to the battle. He 


ЕЯ 


roused himseli to action, Не came out in person,—the great god Віта оп the war-path. The lady , 


gare battle, She advancel. Their eyes met. Aa she looked steadily at him, she observed on 
the left side of his person a reflection of herself, as she might in a mirror. 5.६ onoe, the third 
breast disappeared. The virgin blushed; she felt abashed as she recognised in him her future 
busbaad and the fuliluent of the prophecy. The war was indeed at an end. The god’s 
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companions wished him joy and congratulated the lady on her conquest. The god requested her to 
gù beck to her capital, and promised that he would go there on the eighth day, being Monday, to 
claim her in marriage, The princess was prevailed upon to return. .Troe to his appointment, the 
god appeared at Madurá, and claimed о? the queen-mother the hand of ber daughter in marriage. 

The wedding of the divine pair came off much after tbe fashion among high-class mortale, The 
religious ministration, however, as might be expected,.was of divine agency, Brahm acted as 
the priest, Vishnu gave away Һе не. All the riskis, all the gods and angels witnessed the 
ceremony and sat down to the wedding-feast. Ву right of marriage the god succeeded to 
throne, snd reigned under the name of Bomasundara-Pángya. | 

f During the time that the prineess ruled, the kingdom obtained the name of Kanninåda or the 
country of the.partkemos, This Parthenos is the presiding deity of the anolent temple of. 
Kanyakumari or Cape Oomorin, at the southern extremity of the Peninsnla,—a Hittite- 
Phoenician foundation, It is probable that the Madurá temple was consecrated to the. same 
divinity, after the settlements extended inland; and that, at first, it was the goddess alone that 
was worshipped there and that the association of the god-consort was a later idos, The princess, 
who is represented in the story ar having had three broasts, is really the geddess herself, as-is 
plain by the narration of her miracolous birth from the sacred fire. This warrior-queen is the 
Hittite Amaxonian-goddess, the Ephesian Diana, with her many breast, symbolising the super- 
abundance of nature, The number, three, of the breasts in the tale is not definitive of ihe real 
number, but merely suggestive of plurality. 

Doubtless it was in Madurk, as it was in other ancient oonntries of parallel civilisation. The 
king was the high priest, and the queen, where she ruled, was the chief priesteas, In later periods, 
when the spiritual ohieftainoy was dissociated from the temporal, a prince of the blood royal was 
ihe priast, or the princess royal, a virgin, was the priestess, The priests and priestesses assumed 
the name and title of the deities to whom they ministered, In theory, the whole Jand was the 
demesne of the deity, an appanage of the temple, and the priest-king or priestess-queen was only 
the vice-gerent of the god or goddess. | 

The Dravidian Papdyans, as we find them in this early period, had progressed into the gentile 
organisation, but the gens still claimed through the female. It was a stage of social evolution, 
from which the neighbouring allied tribes of Malebar have not as yet emerged. 

Descent and inheritance was therefore mostly in the female line, with the Innovation of male 
desoent encroaching on the old rule and creating exceptions, The dominion was ruled over 
a queen, Sho did not cease фо bea virgin, beoanse she became a mother, any more than the goddess 
whom abe worshipped and represented. We have the high authority of Pliny to vouch for the fact 
that women ruled as queens in this district. Vide, Christopher Cellarius in hia Commentaries, 
Vol. IL, im loco :— Ab illis gens Pandas, sola Indorum regnata feminis. Unam Herculis sexus ejus 
genitam firuni, ob idque gratiorem prascipuo regno donatam. 

A similar custom in dynastic Egypt is spoken about by Maspero, in his Struggle of the 
Nations, tn a passage, which may be cited with advantage here,—" From the 12th dynasty down- 
warda, the part played by princesses increased gradnally and threatened to eclipse tbe power of the 
prinoes. Perhaps it was due to the males being killed ont in the continuous wars, The history 
is obecdre, When it becomes clearer, we find quite as many ruling queens as kings. Sons took’ 

precedence of daughters, when they were the issne of a brother and sister along with their fall-blood- 
' ed sisters, But the sons lost this privilege when there was any inferiority in origin on the 
mother’s side, and their chanees diminished In proportion to the remoteness of the mother 
from the line of Ra, In the latter case, all thoir sisters born of marrisges, which to us appear 
incestuous, took precedence of them and the eldest daughter became the legitimate Pharaoh, who 
est in’ therthrone of Horus on tho death of her father and even occasionally during his life-time, 
Tbe prince whom she married governed for her, offered worship to the gods, commanded the army 
and administered justice, At her death, her children inherited the crown.” 
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The princess in the tale is to be understood as representing a class, a succession of sovereigns 
like herself, in some sort of continuity. Where the annals of a whole period have been lost to 
tradition, a device of the ancient writers was to embody the history of the entire period in the 
individuality of one monarch, whose life they prolonged even to a millennlum, as occasion required. 
Witness the instance of а thousand years of universal oppression by generations of Assyrian 
monarchs, impersonated in the Semitic Zohak of Pehlevi tradition and of the SAdAu4ma. 

Н appears in the Purges that, subsequent to the time of this princess, suocession went in the 
male ine in unbroken continuity. This marks the change in the social organisation, by which the 
succession to property was finally transferred fzom the female line tothe male. The princess, then, 
was tie eponymous heroine of a whole line of queens of the earlier period, Were it otherwise, it is 
difficclt to believe that а solitary Instance, or an exceptional ome, should have been effective in 
giving s historical and suggestive name to the kingdom bo endure for future generations, - 

The gd acquires the right to rule in virtue of his marriage, as was onstomary in ancient 
Egyp: Lycia, Caria, Lydia and neighbotrlng countries in matriarchal] epochs, The attempt to 
deduce a divine origin for the founders of the dynasty is thus apparent, 

The prominence given to that day of the week which is Monday is evidently referable to the 
cult o! the Moon, а calt which had its origin when the Moon was the year-god of time measure- 
ment, When, in а later era, the Вар, having been liberated from his subservience to the Btar-gode 
who commanded the year-reckonings, was allowed undisturbed sway in marking time, the cult of the 
Moon was transferred in its entirety to him and he ruled thereafter as Somandths, or the lord of the 
Moon, and, as a consequence, of the Moon-goddesses, The Monday cult, however, having been firmly 
established in practice, survived into the later epoch, though in association with the new god. ] 


III, 
The wedding-/east. 

The table-provisions had been prepared for the Marriage feast on such an extensive scale that 
hardi- any appreciable quantity was diminished by the efforts of Siva’s retainers. The hostess 
the mother of the bride, was disagreeably surprised and felt very sorry that so much should go to 
waste When she made mention of this to her son-in-law, he thought he would play a practical 
joke. He happily recollected that bis retainer, Kundotharan, bad not'been atthedinner. He now 
suggested that this faithful servant of his should be fed, At the rame time, he exorcised hig 
divine will that the all-consuming fire of the ocean, the «ursa, shonld get into the stomach 
of ШЫ yokel, He started eating and finished up with а mass of food of the oubio magnitude of 
the Eimflayas, and yet, complaining of famine and hunger, implored, with the simplicity of the 
unfortunate Oliver Twist, for more. But all the available store hai been exhausted, and the 
hostess acknowledged herself beaten. The god then took it on himself to feed his retainer and 
doubtless, anoceeded. At the end of the banquet, Kundotharan felt very thirsty. He helped him. 
self te all the water available in Madurá& But his thirst was in no way allayed. - Then the god 
requested the Ganges on his head to spare some drops of her store, Bhe did so and the great river 
of Vaigai at once wound her course past the walls of the city. Kundotharan drank his fil] of 
the ceaseless stream and was so good as to announce that his thirst was now quenched. 

The summoning of ths seven oceans 

"When the god ruled at Madura under the name of Bomasundare Pandya, the queen-motLer 
desired to bathe in the ocean, For, the rishi Gautama had advised her that a bath in the waters 
of the ocean would free her from future births, This в сасу was duo to the circumstance that all 
the scared rivers flow into the sea, and the waters of the ocean are, therefore, impregnated with ' 
the ocmbined purifying essence of all the holy rivers, 
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Tha old lady preferred her request to her divine son-in-law through her daughter thak sho 
might be enabled to take the bath as advised. The god-king suggested that there was no need 
for her to travel out of Madurå to hare her wish. If she had no objection, he would procure 
for her the waters of all the seven ooeans at Madurk itself. So there wasa tank or pond. con 
trived, the water for which, in obedience to the god’s conunandment, came bubbling up from the 
deep-sea fountains of the seven oceans 

When the lady went out for her bath in the tank, an unexpected difficulty was interposed by 
the Brahman priests. They ruled that, acoording to the law of the Sdsiras, the ocean bath had 
to be gone through by a woman in this wise. She should make the plunge holding her husband by 
the hand, or in default of the busband (that is in the case of a widow), her son, and in default of 
both, holding on to the tail of а oow. Unfortunately, the lady had neither a husband nor a son. 
So to satisfy the canon, she would have to adopt the third course, She felt 16 a great humilia- 
tion to be driven to do that, Was it for her, the living bead of this ancient house to submit to 
this indignity? Was there no help against the rigour of the law? 

The divine son-in-law, however, came to the rescue. Не willed that the departed partner of 
the royal relict should come down from his place in Heaven, Forthwith, Malayadhvaja cante 
down from Svarga, The spouses bathed in the tank with all due ceremonial observance. As 
soon as the bath was over and the parties put on dry clothes, a litter came down from the heavens, 
and Malayadhvajs with his queen flew op in it to Bivaloka, within sight of the wondering populace. 

[This tank, I believe, is the temple tank, in the waters of which experts in bacteriology will Avd 
enough to engage their attention and io test their learning. The tale was Invented for the 
sanctification of the tank, where pilgrims bathe as a religious observance, to the present advan- 
tage of the priests, who receive a fee at each bath 

The attention of the reader is drawn te the incident, as narrated here, that brought the river 
Уз ы into existence. It is а second version of the subject, and quite contradictory of the one 
that has preceded it in the second tale, where, the god, acting as the health-offeer of the newly- 
founded capital, 08118 the river into existenoe for the due water-supply of the new settlers.) 

IV.. 

The goddess-queen yearned for issne; the god-king understood this and willed that the 
Diews Fils Kumåra, should be born in flesh and blood as their son. The queen soon found 
herself enciente and in due oourse gave birth to а gon, on а very auspicious day, a Monday in 
conjanotion with the stat Ardra, All the goddesses assisted at the accouchement and the gods 
at the naming. The infant was named Ugra-Pigdys. Brthaspati taught him the Vedas and 
the divine father himself initiated him into the secrets of the Pdiupatasdstra, The boy attained the 
age of sixteen and his marriage was contemplated. It was arranged that he should marry the 
daughter of the king of north Mafialur, of the Ohola dynasty and of the solar race. The 
Pandyas were of the lunar race, 

The father. bestowed on his son three potent arms: vál, valai and sends, divine weapons of 
offence which no one Jess a personage than the son god could wield. The prince was crowned king as 
soon as he attained majority, by his parents, who entered the temple, and, becoming unified with 
the god and the goddess thereon, disappeared from mortal vision, 

Ugra-Pandya performed many adramedAa-ydgas. Indra feared for his safety. He ast up 
Varana, or Poseidon, tp invade the kingdom of the Pándyan and submerge the same with his 
waters. The briny deep st once fretted and foamed, swelled and surged. The flood rose so 
high and coursed so far inland that the waves dashed against the walls of Madura. The young 
king was told in a dream by his father, the god, to use the sM he had given him against the attacks: 
ei Poseidon, It was а sort of javelin. The king followed the direction given, with the result 
that the Ooean god receded, shrank back to his original dimensions and lay prostrate at the foet 
of the youthfal sovereign 


а, 
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Indra, having been baffled. in this attempt, changed his tactics, Не withheld rain from the 

three kingdoms of the Tamil country, Ohera, Ohola and Pandya. | 
. The three kings took counsel together, and questioned the sage Agastya as to how it 

happened that there was continued drought in the land. The Rishi gave very little of comfort; 
he said the same conditions would continue for а period of twelve years, unless they saw their 
way to make peace with Indra, But this was easier said than done, Where, when and how 
should they meet Indra for a conference? The Riski advised them that, if they duly performed 
the Monday wala or rite, they would be enabled to go upin the flesh to Indraloka. They 
went throngh the erata, accordingly, and like angels they soared into the empyrean and higher 
abore that into Indraloka. Indra received them in full court. High seats were placed for them, 
and Indra requested them to be seated. Obera and Ohola responded, bat the Pandya, with a dash 
of aadacity, which took his brother kings by surprise, seated himself on the throne of Indra by the 
side of its divine occupant, Indra was greatly nettled, but kept his temper admirably. Chera 
and Chola begged of Indra to send down rain for their domains, He promised to do so. The 
Pigiys did not deign to make the request ; ho would get from Indra by force, if necessary 
wha; he wanted. Оһега and Ohola were dismissed with costly presents. Опе was fetched for 
the Pandya also. 16 was a pearl necklace, bat so heavy thst a multitude of angels was required 
to bring it to the presence, Indra offered it to the Pandya, and requested him to wear it, with 
the idea of seeing him humbled: for, Indra supposed that the Pápdys could not even move it, 
much lese take it up by tho hand. But the Pápdya took it up as lightly аз if it were a goose- 
quill, and wore it round his neck. Тайга was beaten at his own trick, and felt, as may be 
surmised, somowhat ill at ease, The king of the gods took his leave of the king of men 

The interview certainly failed to promote a good understanding. Indra still withheld rain 
- from the country of the Pandya, though he fulfilled the promise Һе. had given to Obera and 
Ohoia, The king was thrown into a rage. Не would have his rovenge on Indra. He sent into’ 
prisen, on a charge of espionage, some clouds that had inadvertently lighted on a hill in Pip ° 
dyan&j. This was throwing down the gauntlet for Indra to pick up if he dared. These clouds 
were among the faithful vassals of Indra, They had been ont plonioking оп а holiday in the 
neighbourhood of Madara, on the Pasumalai hills, and had no passports bo exhibit, War proved 
inevl-able. Indra came down to fight the Pandya, Tha battle raged flereely and long. Tho 
Pangya had to face the sajréysika, that ia, the thunderbolt of Indra. 

` The Pandya launched the salad, the bangle that his father had given him, at the king of tho 

gods It sped like lightaing. The thunderbolt of Indra was knocked down from his right hand and 
his jewelled crown from his head. Indra got his deserta; he felt, as others have done alter him, that- 
diserstion was the better part of valour. He turned his back and fled in indecent haste. We are 
not told, bat we may take it that, before he left the field, Indra managed to pick up his thun- 
derbolt, for he is known to have used it again in battle and with better effect against the Asuras, 

After some time, Indra feared that the Pandya would carry the war into Indraloka. Не was 
advised to gue for peace, The Págdya was to some extent conciliated as the overtures came from 
Indra, It was agreed between the high contracting parties that the imprisoned clonds should 
be so- at large and that Indra should send down rain on Págdysnág 

Sut the Pandya bad no confidence in the word of Indra, or in his fidelity to. an cath. Sureties 
were required. A certain man of the Vellala oaste, who was a personal friend of Indra, stood 
secur ty for his good behaviour, and peace was concluded, Rain fell and the famine was atan end 

[The king and the queen being the avatdras of the god Riva and his divine consort, it was only 
. natural and necessary that the son of their begetting should be the double of Kumára, the son-god, 

The three potent arms which the divine father vouchsafed to the divine son are the usua] out- 
fit of solar heroes, the symbolism of which might rary; but is easily understood, as pointing to the 
same equation, as in the case of Bellerophon, Perseus, Sigurd, Karga of the MakébAárata and 
other solar protagonists, 
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The ydi is a kind of javelin, the ashen spear whioh Oheiron gave to Peleus: ihe saduceus 
passed on by Hermes to Apollo. The sales, which signifies the bangle, is the perimeter of the 
solar orb, the discus, the chakra naméd sudariana in the hands of Vishgu. The semdw or ball 
ia the orb itself, the burning globe. These are the weapons with which the son god, that is the 
infant sun-god, Horus, fights his enemies in the heavens. 

The mention of north Mañalûr, which cannot now be located, any more than the south 
Mazalür, as the seat of the Ohola dynasty, points to simultaneous settlements by cognate tribes, to 
the north and the south on the sea-coast, The portion of the fable recording the adventures of 
the ргіпое in the 7adraloba is quite devoid of any interest, It embodies no history and no moral. 
The prince's hauteur at the reception by Indes and his ultimate triumph over the latter is, perhaps, 
for a mortal prince, a trifle over-done, but fs quite intelligible as the allegory of а solar myth. 

The invasion of the distrlot by the waters of the deep very probably records a reminiscence 
of the circumstances which made it desirable to shift the capital from the coast to the interior. 
This has been shown already. 

The compliment paid to the Vellala caste, in that an individual of that section is made to 
stand surety for the due observance by Indra of his pledges, is probably due to the fact that 
the ruling chiefs were of this caste, the members of which therefore ranked high as kinsmen 
of the monarch, and in early times certainly supplied the military element of the body politic]. 

THE ADITYAS. 
BY R. BHAMASASTRY, B.A., M.E.A.B., BANGALOBM, 
( Continusd from p. 41.) 

" Very red are the garments ; the Viávódóvas throw (such weapons as) Ashti, the thunderbolt, 
and the hundred-killer, and swallow things with fiery tongues ; (the season seems to say)‘ no god, 
no man, по king Varuga, the lord, no Agni, no Indra, and not even Pavamána is like myself; 
there is none like me.’ . One end of the heavenly bow (the rainbow) is attached to the sky, and 
the other to the earth. Indra, inthe form of а white ant, cut off the string of this bow. This stringless 
bow they call the bow of Indra іп the colours of the clouds; the same is also called the bow of 
Samyu, the son of Bribaspati; the same they call the bow of Rudra; one end of this bow cut off the 
head of Rudra himself; that head became what is called Prarsrgys. Hence, whoever performs the 
Pravargya rite reinserts the head of Rudra, Then Rudra will not molest him who knows thus.” :— 

The mention of a whiteant seems to refer to the supposed connection of the rainbow with an ant- 
hill, as Kálidása says in his Méghadüta:—' The rainbow rises from an ant-hill." As the word Rudra 
means the Number 11, there may be some reference to the last 13 days of the sidereal year, and it is 
likely that the excess of {ths of a day in those 12 days may represent the head of Rudra, This excess, 
which, as wo have already seen, is the cause of the break in tho eighth intercalary month, seems to have. 
been described as having been out off by the rainbow. Tho Pravargya ceremony which is usually per- 
formed in the Bûma sacrifice is a rite whioh oomee after the Sñma plant is purchased in the thirteenth 
month. Evidently, then, the Pravargya rite seams to symbolise the break in the eighth thirteenth 
month. The poet continues to speak of the characteristios of the winter and the winter solstice :— 

sree ऽतिरएचान्‌ सिशिरः प्रहृते | | 
йч करप त वासांसि त чту: प्रतिहृ र्से || 

reared तु त kara: सतरतहेषलक्षणस्‌ i 

लोहितो दिण ет абам प्रति || 

त्थं करोदि व्यंशलिकां eq करोपि निशाभुकास | 

पिलाया T "wir अमी बाचमपासतामिति || 39 

तस्मे सर्व तवो ta मर्थादाकरत्वात्‌ | 

प्रपुरोधां ब्राह्मण अण्योति अ एवं पेर || 30 

स खल संवत्सर एतैस्सेनानीमिस्सह 

tare सर्वोल्कामनमिवहाते | 
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“ (Man) has his eyes raised up; he moves neither forward nor backward, lor winter is seen; 
neither colour nor garments for the winter; the eye of the winter із not seen ; people do not kill 
each other (in baiile); this is the sign of the winter ; the eyes (of pople) will be red, and their 
head gray ; observing the northern movement of the sun, you spread and raise the joined palm, 
of your hands and you bend your knees (as а mark qf reepect to the sun). May men use this 
expression : ‘ Bended knees, and spreading and raising the joined palms of the hands,’ To the 
gun all the seasons bow, for he is the maker of the (two) goals. The Brihman who knows thus 
obtains priestly functions to perform. This intercalated year with these troops (the tntercalary 
months) brings all desired offerings to Indra.” 

The goals referred to in the above passage seem to be the two solstioes, between which the 
usua] mix months, together with the 7j interealary months, seem to have been counted and 
observed. Since Indra is the god of the last interoealary month, the year having such a month is 
said to bring all offerings to Indra in the saoriflees for which learned Br&hmans were invited. 

The poet now goes on to speak of the cyolo of 100 years :— 

स иот: | सस्थेषा भवति | KAS शुमतीमतिष्ठत्‌ | катт कृष्णो व्तमिस्सश्लेः । प्राषतंर्मिदर्दस'च्या wht । 
wqupm Ч TONAN | NK: eT ичет । प्यिभ्यंसुमती तामस्ववस्पित्स्स 
वत्सरः दिवं च | नेव विदुषा आत्वायविषासिनों at FU | जो pate weet егати rage: 
डलानि | सूमंड लास्माख्यायिकाः маж Ө. | 

* ft is a drop (of time) ; about it the following is said :—' The drop (of time) obtained ite firm 
footing on the shining thing (Armfumat), coming as a dark thing with ten thousand (deys)” 
‘O Drop, thou art Indra, coming frequently; with all thy force, melt the surrounding clouds 
which are praised by men and which can pour water, With the same rain-bringing clouds, Indra 
slays the Asuras (of the intercalary months). The earth is called the shining thing (Amsumatt). 
The year having the intero&' wy month has obtained Ња firm footing on her, and also in heaven. 
The teacher and disciple who know this should not hate each other, Whoever hates so will fal] down 
from the heavens. Thus aie explained the circles of the seasons, Next the oiroles of the suns 
[the gods of the intercalary months] together with the stories and explanations," 

The word drapsa, ‘drop,’ seems to be g name of one hundred years, since it is described as 
coming with 10,000 (days). We know that the last oycle of five years in every period of 20 years 
oonsists of 2,000 days. Accordingly there will be 5: 2000— 10,000 days in the five oycles occurr- 
ing in 20 x 5 = 100 years, 

While desoribing the same drapsa, the Atharvavéde (XVIII, 18, 28, 29) calls it ‘ hundred- 
sireamed, to which no other meaning than one hundred years can possibly be attached. The 
verses ran as follows ;— 

sartei पृथिवीमनुद्यामिमं w «Чая अइच qui: | 
wart haa abe d द्रप्सं खुहोम्जनृसप्त т: || 28 
शतधार атн अमि अशते cas i 
a र्णति प्रच eres fir RT ge दुहते दक्षिणा सप्तमातरम | 29 

“The Drop leaped toward the earth, the sky, toward both the source, and the one that was of old. 
To the drop that goes about toward the same source, do I make oblations after thé seven priests. 

“ À hundred-streamed Vayu (wind), а heaven-finding sun, do those men-beholders look upon; 
whoso bestow and present always, they milk s sacrificial gift having seven mothers." 

It is to be noted how tho author of the Aranyaks connects the. ‘drop’ with Indra, the god of 
the seventh intercalary month, and ten thousand days, while the А Һагтатӧда combines it with 
seven priests and mothers (f, ¢., seven intercalary months) and one hundred streams (3. ¢., years). 
Now let us revert to the poet of the Árapyaka and hear what he says about the seven suns:— 


आरोगो WW: पटरः पता तो नेहा कखोतिष्मास्बिमासः i 
सर्वे TNR KF gerer भनपस्फुरवं दाते (1 
E स महामैरु म अहाते | 


bi diat > रोचमावत्‌ इंड्रियाबत पुष्कर चित्तात | 
rar: सघ साकम्‌ | 
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“ Arógs (one without disease), Bhrk|a (shining), Patara (one covered with olouds), Patanga 
(fying), Srarņara (golden) Jydtishman (one with mass o! light), and Vibh&ss (one with splen- 
dour),—these illumine the heavens for him, milking strength ( for the sacrifífcer) and never losing 
their splendour. К.айуара isthe eighth; he never leaves the mountain called the great Маги 
The following is said of him :— | 

‘ What contrivance of thine, O Kasyapa, is that which is full of shining, vigorous, splendid, 
and of wondrous light, and in which the seven suns are set together, 

तस्मित्राजातमादावेभरजेमामोति | ते अस्मै at कइबपाइरुजोतिरेमते । तान्सोमः कदयपारपिनिभाति 
भर््ाकर्म Ач । 

“In him (Kañyapa) may we seek а king; they all (the suns) obtain light from him; the moon 
blows them out from Kasyapa, just as a goldsmith blowing his bellows (over the Are with gold).” 

प्राणो जीवानि (чай | सप शीर्षण्याः प्राणाः सुवा yeararal: 
अपडबमहमेतान्सपसूर्यातिति derat wrecarum: सप्तकर्णइच ger: || 

tt (Tha seven suns ате) the vital breaths; they are the forces of life ; they are the principles of 
the vital organs; the seven vital breaths in the head are tho suns,-—o say the Teachers; Paficha- 
karna, the son of Váteyáyana says: 

“Т have seen the seven suns ; во also Saptakarna, the son of Plakshi.’’’ 

आशुअविक एष तौ कश्यप इति gat वेदजिते । त हि орч महामेहं गंतमु। 
भपइबमहमेतत्सूर्जमंडलं परिगर्समात भाग्यः प्राणचातः | pet महामैरम | 
qui चालजहतम | 

“ We have only heard of Kabyapa; thus both of them tell each otber ; we cannot go to the 
great Mêru. Gárgya Prípatráia says: ‘I have seen the etrole of the (seven) suns which are 
moving around; go to the great Мёгп and also to the one (sus) who never leaves it,’—” 


भ्राश्पपटरपतंगा मिहने Pnreredía ! чет तप्वितसाः | 
कमुचेतरे तस्मारिहातप्बितमाः | तेषापैेपा аа 
| D at दिषमनुप्रविष्टाः «теү पायिमिदोशिणावात i 
सर्वे घतमातपाते ж पुहाना итче бт इते || 
6 Bhrája, Patara, and Patahga shine, standing below; hance they are productive of heat to 
this World; the others are in the upper world; hence they are not productive of heat to this world; 
of them, the following is said:”— 
The seven suns have entered into the heavenly world ; whoever has paid sacriflolal fees will 
follow them; they all illumine the gh for him, milking strength and causing no heat.” 
सप्नर्तिशस्सूजी geararat: । तेषामेषा मवाते «абет सागासूबोंः ad होतार їп: । देवा भादित्या 
खे सप्त तेमिस्सोमामिश्सण दाते 
‘The seven sacrificial priests are the suns, — Bo say the Teachers ; of them, the following is 
said: ‘The seren regions with many suns, the seven Hótri Priests, and the shining Adityas who 
are also seven; by means of them the moon is maintained [i e, tho lunar year is prevented from 
rotating further), 
तवप्याम्माज: | тате: ऋतून्करोति । एसबेवाइता भासइसलसूर्बताबा इति देशंपायनः। तस्वेपा भवति. 
68 Accordingly there is the saying: (ihe sun called) Digbhrá]ja (illuminator of the regions) 
makes the seasons ; in this way the suns are multiplied up to s thousand, —so says Valíampáyana, 
About this, the following is said :— 


wore इंद्र N सतं शतं भूमीः तत स्थ: тт वसिस सहल सूर्या भशु атат Ое इति | तागार्ति- 
Tegart तातासूर्जेत्वम | भौ तु व्यवसिता इति il 
‘“ O Indra, if the number of both heaven and earth comes to a hundred, eren then, О Wielder 
of the thunderbolt, no thousand suns will follow thes, born as thou art between those two worlds. 
Since tbe seasons are of different signs, the suns are many; but if is settled thst thoy are eight," 


“y 
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What are called heaven and earth in this and other passages soem to be the two limits be- 
tween which the seven.interoalary months are inserted. Accordingly we may take those words to 
signify the cyole of 20 years. Henooa hundred of both heaven and earth will mean а 100 cyoles of 
30 years cach, containing 1004-7 = 700 or 100 X 74 = 750 suns or intercalary months, with Indra 
as their god, but not а thousand suns. This seems to be the meaning of the post when he says 
that, though the number of the birth-places of Indra amounts to a hundred, no thousand sung will 
follow him, After speaking of various things, especially of Vishgu, of Kasyapa, of seren Agnis 
who appear to be the same seven suns, of Gandharvas, and of seven Viyus, the poet, says:— 

cayta भूमिः чё ण्यौम THUY 

“Q This earth contains a thousand, and the distant heaven also contains a thousand,” 

If the explanation I have given above of the seven Adityas and of the number one thousand, ія _ 
true, 1% follows that the two worlds, each containing a thousand (days), as described in the above 
passage, must mean the two wings or halves of the last 07016 of fiye yoars in each period of 20 years. 

speaking of sundry things which it is unnecessary to notice here, ihe poet goes on to say:— 
. आअहितिोतमदितिनित्वम्‌ अहो पृत्रासों RFR जातास्तम्थः परि | देवाबुपगैत्सपतामि : परा माती 
डमास्थत्‌ || सप्तामेः THU: ToT छुगम 1 माणे Teas тета मातोडमाभरविति || 
लाननक्रमिब्धाम/-मिचरदच वरुणइच्च जाता चाबेमा च HY TTY View विपस्वांइ'चे त्येते 

* Aditi is past and Aditi is future ; of the eight suns of Aditi, who were born from her body, 
she approached the gods with seven and cast out Mürtandja; with seven sons Aditi approached 
the gods in the former Yuga (oycle of 20 years); she brought thither Martanda again for birth 
and death. We enumerate them: Mitra and Varuna, Dh&i& and Aryamán, Атда and Bhaga 
and Indra and Vivasyin,—these are they." 

Alter referring to the verses which desoribe Purusha, the poeb concludes by saying :— 

सर्भे ¦ प्राथापत्य: | मध पुरुषपस्सपपुरुष1 । ` | 

* The seed belongs to Praj&pati, Father Time; and the Purusha ( Bors thereof) is sevenfold,” 

The Batapatka Brdkmasa identifies the seven Purushas with the seven logs and tongues of 
Agni, and also with Indra. The passages in which this identifloation is made are thus translated 
by Prof. Eggeling :— 

' He offers with Vag.B. XVII. 79, ‘thine, О Agni, are seven logs, —logs mean vital 
airs, for the vital airs do kindle him ;—‘seven tongues,’—ihis be says with regard to those seven 
persons which they made into one person j=‘ Бетеп Rishis,’——for seven Rishis they indeed 
were ;—‘aeven beloved seats,’—this he says with regard to the metres ;—‘ sevenfold the seven 
priests worship thee,’—for in sevenfold way the seven priests indeed worship him ;—‘the seven 
homes,—he thereby means the seven layers of the altar; .....-.... ‘seven,’ he says each 
time,—-of seven layers the flre-altar consists, and of seven seasons the year, and Agni is the year. 11" 

“This same vital alr in the midst doubtless is Indra, Не, by his power, kindled those other 
vital airs from the midst; and in as much as he kindled, he is the kindler (Indha): the kindler 
indeed,—him they call ‘Indra’ mystically (esoterically), for the gods love the mystic. They (the 
vital xirs) being kindled, seven separate persons (Parusha)™,”’ 

I presume that I have made it elear that the various expressions, such as the eight sons of 
Aditi, the seven or eight Adityas, seven eagles or swans, seven butters, seven logs of fire, seven 
tongues of Agni, seven Viyus, seven cattle, seven breaths, seven Agnis, seven Purushas, seven 
horses, seven sisters, seven priests, seven seers, and seven and a half embryos, are all of the same 
meaning, vis., the seven and a half intercalary months oocurring in the cyole of twenty lunl-side real 
узага, and that the aot of getting rid of the interoalary months is described as а recurring conflict 
between Vritra, the demon of the intercalary months, and Indra, the god of tho seventh intercalary 
month, That this conflict was a periodie and recurring phenomenon, is so well known to all Vedic 
scholars that it needs no proof. The exppession that Indra killed Vitra three times, securing 
thereby three wkthyas or ‘fifteens,’ evidently signifies the cycle of sixty years, which consists of 
three cycles of 20 years each or twelve cycles of 5 years each. Since Indra is said to be the slayer. 


7 Sat. Bra. IX. 3, 9, 44-55. s I bid, VI. 1, 1, 1. 
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of Vyitra, Bambara, Bala and other demons, it is olear that those demons represent the same eril 
nature or side of the same interoalary months. The expression that Indra found out Bambara 
and killed him in the fortisth year (R. V. 11, 12, 11) proves the same fact, We are also told in 
the Rigvéda (I. 180, 7; ТУ. 80, 20) thatthe number of Vyitra’s foris which Indra destroyed 
amounted to one hundred, If this oan be taken to moan s hundred times repetition of the cycle of 
20 years, then we have the chronology of the Vedic period to be 20 x 100= 2000 years, 

The Satapatha Brükmasa, on the other hand, makes the number of the repetition of the 
soron intercalary months to be 101. The following isthe translation by Prof, Eggeling of the 
passages in which this idea is conveyed :— 

“Sevenfold, indeed, Prajipati was created in the beginning. Ho went on constructing 
(developing) his body, and stopped at the one hundred asd onefold one, He who constructs one : 
lower than a sevenfold one cuts this Father Prajipati in twain: he will be the worse for sacrificing 
as one would be by doing injury to his better, And he who constructs one exceeding the one-hundred 
and-one-fold one steps beyond this Universe, for PrajApati is this Universe. Henoe he should 
construct the sevenfold (altar), then the next higher up to the one-hundred-and-one-fold one, but 
he should noteonstruot one exceeding the one-hundred-and-onefold one, and thus, indeed, he 
neither cute this Father Prajfpati in twain, nor does he step beyond this Universe,” 28 

० Prajápeti, indeed, is the year, and Agni 1s all objects of desire. This Prajípati, the year, 
desired, ‘May I build up for myself a body во as to contain Agni, all objecta of desire,’ He 
constructed a body one-hundred-and-one-fold.”* l 

* Now this year is the same as yonder sun; and he is this one-hundred-and-one-fold (Agni); — 
his rays are a hundredfold and he himself who shines yonder, being the one hundred and first, is ' 
firmly established in this Unlvergo,"26 

“And, indeed, the one-hundred-and-one-fold passes into (becomes equal to) the seven-fold 
one; for yonder sun, whilst composed a kundrod-and-one-fold, ts established im the seven worlds of 
the gods, the four quarters and these three worlds ; thee are the seven worlds of the gods, and 
in them the sun is established.”” 

“And, again, «s to how the one-hundred-and-one-fold (altar) passes into the seven-fold one: Yon- 
der wun, composed of a hundred and one parts, is established in the seren seasons, in tho seven stomas, 
in the seven Prishtha-s&mans, in the seven metres, in the seven pital airs, and in the seven regions.” 

‘t Therefore, also, they lay down around (the altar) seta of seven (bricks) each time, and hence 
the oneshundred-and-one-fold passes into the seven-fold one; and, indeed, the sevan-fold one passes 
into the one-hundred-and-one-fold. 39 

“And thus, indeed, the seven-fold (altar) passes into the one hundred and one-'old: that which 
is а hundred-and-one-fold is seven-fold; and that which is seven-fold is а hundred-and-one-fold, 2» 

Froni the statement that they lay down sets of seven bricks one hundred and one times, where 
seven bricks evidently represent seven interoalary months, i$ is clear that by the time of the 
Hatapatha Bráhmaga the number of the twenty years’ cycles amounted to 101. It is, therefore, 
clear that by that time there had elapsed 101 x 20= 2020 years in the era of the Vedic posts. | 

I have already pointed out how thè statement of the Atharvavéda (XII, 8,16), that thirty-three 
gods pertain to ihe seven sacrifices, can be explained as implying the thirty-three months forming 
one of the wings or halves of the last cycle of five years in the period of twenty years. Now, 
sooording to the Nivij hymn% for the Viér6 Déyas, the total number of gods amounts to 8338. 
Dividing this by 88 wo have 19—101 š cycles of twenty years each, This is a number which is 


‚ almost exactly equal to the number of layers of the one-hundred-and-one-fold altar referred to above, 
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Again we know that what are бей Ohkturmásyas are three intercalary periods of four months 
each, From the formula of these Oh&turmáeyes given in the Satapatha Brddmana (ХТ. 5, 2, 10), 
we can arrivo af the same number of years. The passage in whioh this formula is given is thus 
translated by Prof, Eggeling: 

“ Now, indeed, the formulas of these seasonal offerings amount to three hundred and sixty-two 
Brihat! verses; he thereby obtains both the year and the Mahávrata; and thus, indeed, this sacrifloer 
also bas a two-fold foundation; and he thus makes the sacrifloer reach the heavenly world and 
es-ablish himself therein.” 

It isa fact that the Vedio poets usually represent a day by s syllable. Accordingly, the 
number of syllables contained in 863 Brihatt verses must represent 862 х 86 days contained in all 


tha Chíáturmasyas so far counted. Expressed in months, they will be 363 x 32 4843 months 


incercalated in cycles of 24 years each. Hence the number of years will be equal to 8278 X4—1086. 
But as stated in the passage, tho seorifloer must have a two-fold foundation, 4.&, must double the 
ncmber, before he can reach the heavenly world, s.e, the ега, and establish himself therein, 
Hence doubling the number, we have 1086 X2 = 2172 years, It is unnecessary to point out here 
that these various numbers of years in the ors of the Vedio poeta, though differing from each other 
a little, lead to the same conclusion that I have arrived at in my Gavdm dyana, ‘the Vedio Era” 
wLero I showed the lapse of 465 mtercalary days equivalent to 465 x 4 = 1860 years, That this 
ега of nearly 2000 years had elapsed by the time of Partkshit, the grandson of Yudhishthira, the 
hero of the Mahabharata war, is a point worthy of the attention of scholars, 





THE MYTH OF THE ARYAN INVASION OF INDIA, 


BY P. T. SRINIVAS TYHNGAR, M.A; VIZAGAPAT AM, 


Ir is well known that mosé writers on modern history have not escaped the bias of their political 
от religious convictions, however impartial they have tried to be, In the selection of facts, in the 
mathod of marshalling them to point to a moral, Hume was as much dominated by his Tory proclivities 
ал Macaulay was by his Whig predilections, This applies in a small measure to anclent history, too. 
When the theory of the great civilised Aryan race was started, German patriotism claimed the 
A-yans to have been originally tall, fair, and Jong-headed, and the direct ancestors of the modern 
Teutons, French patriotism insisted that the language and civilisation of the Aryans came into 
Europe with the Alpine race, whieh forms such a large element in the modern French population ; 
wile the Italian Sergi, who belongs to the Mediterranean race evolved from an African stock, 
ersdits his own race with originating the Greco-Roman civilisation, and believes thatthe Aryans were 
s&rages when they invaded Europe, This colouring of history by the sympathies of the historian 
‚їз not an unmixed evil, for to i$ we owe the rehabilitation of the character of Ostholio sovereigns and 
statesmen by Lingard, and the explosion of the myth of the Saxon extermination of the Oclts in 
England by leaders of the pro-Oeltio movement of our own days, The eye of sympathy can alone 
pisroe through the thick veil of interested misreprosentation, and emotion must co-operate with 0010 
reason in the recovery of historio truth, It is not in history as in physical scienoe where passion 
cannot blind the eye to facts. The Dravidians, the Dasyus, the Disas—by whichever of these three 
nemes we may choose to designate the bulk of the people of India since historic times—have suffered 
from the misrepresentation of the Aryan Rishis, who composed the Vedas in the remote past, and of 
éhe ancient Indian commentators and modern European and American expounders of the sacred 
Bariptures of the Hindus. АЁ the same time a mythical Aryan race has been built up ont of 
scattered allusions in the Indian writings, and credited with the invasion of India, with the extirpa- 
tien in some places, and absorption into the capacious Aryan fold in others, of the numerous tribes 
that ooeupied this vast continent. This theory appealed to the preposseasiona both of those who 

т Malirdycetye Bash, Т. 7, 3, 
1 Fined printed from the Journal ef the Royal 10४9३ of Aris, July 1912, revised by the authors 
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believed in the re-population of the world by the th. ге sons of Noah, and of those who speak what 
are supposed to be dialects of the “ Aryan” speech. Being myself a Dravidian I propose to 
submit the theory of the invasion of India by the Aryan race, and of the extraordinary expansion 
of that race on Indian soil, to the test of reason Inspired by sympathy for the Draviuian. 

The comparative study of languages was born when it was discovered that the languages of 
North India, Persia, Armenia, and practically the whole of modern Europe, all belonged to one 
linguistic group. The wide spread of these languages, now generally called the Indo-Germanio, 
was explained by the supposition that а race of people that spoke the parent form of these 
languages inhabited the regions beyond the Hindu Kuah, and in prehistoric times sent streams 
of colonists to Persia, to Indis, to Armenia, and on to Europe. The flush of enthusiasm caused 
by such a brilliant recovery of ancient history by the study of languages was heightened by the 
emotional satisfaction due to the notion that the Germanic races that dominate the world to-day 
were of tho same stock as haughty Brahman of India, who has, like Saturn, glóomed by 
himself in the horizon HA dig for, several millenniums, has guided its destinies in flelds in- 
kelleotus] and political, arid been responsible for the grandeur of its philosophy, and for the 
political ineptitude of its people. The name Arya, which originally belonged to certain 
Indian tribos that followed tho fire oult in the valley of tho Punjab, and spoke an ancient form 
of the language whose later literary form was called the Sanskrit, the polished speech, was’ 
extended to this imaginary race, partly because Vedio Sanskrit—the language of the Aryas— 
was believed to be the most primitive form of the Indo-Germanic tongues, and also because the 
word Arya, whatever its derivative meaning, meant “noble,” and was, therefore, a fit 
designation for the great race that was believed to have civilised Southern and Western Asia 
and the whole of the European continent, and to lead the van of the world’s progress to-day. 

Anthropologists soon pricked this Aryan bubble, and the great Aryan stock that peopled such 
a large slice of the world's surface soon became s small tribe that Aryanised Hurasia—i.e., 
transmitted its language and culture to other races. The original habitat of this much shrunk 

tribe was shifted in 1878 from the regions round the Hida Kush to the shores of the Baltio by 
Pésche, and in 1889 to Russia by Taylor. In 1901, Sergi maintained that the Aryans were 
“of Asiatic origin,” and “were savages when they invaded Europe; they destroyed in part the . 
superior civilisation of the Neolithio populations and could not have created the Greoo-Latin 
civilisation.” 3 In 1911, Dr. Haddon, the greatest living authority on ethnology, carefully avoid- 
ed the mention of the word ‘ Aryan’ in his admirable account of “ihe wanderings of people” 
in Europe. The “Aryan race” has been given the quietus so far sa Europe is concerned. 

The theory of the invasion of India by the “ Noble Aryan,” and of the extinotion in some 
places and the subjugation in others of the “ savage Dasyu,” was promulgated by Max Müller, 
Muir and other Sanskrit scholars in the middle of the nineteenth century, and has since been 
an article of creed with writers of the history of India. In 1891 and 1892 Risley attempted to 
supply this theory with an anthropometric foundation. Dr. Haddon summarises the resulta of 
Risley's researches in these words: "The Aryan type, as we find ib in India at the present day, 
is marked by a relatively long (dolichocephalic) head, a straight, finely cut (Ieptorhine) nose, а 
long, symmetrically narrow face, a well-developed forehead, regular features, and a high facial 
angle. The stature is fairly high. . . . and the general build of the figure is well propor- 
tioned and slender rather than massive." "These investigations were based chiefiy on “ the 
distinction between the fine and coarse type of nose,” and on the theory that in India the nasal 
index “ranks higher ss a distinctivecharacter than the stature, or even than the cephalic index 
itself.” This '* Aryan type” is found in the purest form in the Punjab valley and, in other 
parta of India, is mixed with another type, called by Risley tho “ Dravidian type.” To &ocount 
for the existence ofa “pure Aryan type" of non-Indlan origin in the Punjab valley, Risley 
assumes that the “ Aryans” must have moved into India with wives and children, “ by tribes 
and families without any disturbance of their social order,” at atime when north-western 
Ecc uuu auc uu == ll SD 
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India must have been open ‘‘to the slow advance of family or tribal migration.™ The previous 
inhabitants of the fertile valley of the Five Rivers politely retreated before the advancing 
* Aryans,” so that the purity of the “ Aryan type” might not be polluted ; and when the 
“Aryans” had moved into the Punjab, an obliging Providence ordered that the north-western 
frontier of India should be “ closed to the slow advance of family or tribal migration.” 
Granting that all these miracles took place four thousand years ago, does subsequent history 
help us to believe that this Aryan type has remained unpolluted In the Punjab? Innumerable 
races have poured into India throngh the north-west in historic times, Persians, European 
Greeks, Bactrians, Soythians, Huns, Afghana, Tartars, and Moguls, have all invaded India and 
settled in larger or smaller numbers in the Punjab, and been absorbed in its “ Aryan” 
2opula&ion, It requires great sclentiflo hardihood. to maintain that the nasal index of the 
Punjabi has remained unaffected by this age-long welter of races. 

Apart from the measurement of noses, the only other source of information regarding the 
ч Aryans” of India is the maniras of the Vedas of the Hindus. Those mantras were composed 
by Rishis belonging to tribes who called themselves Arya, and who called certain other 
sribea Dasyu or Diss, In later days Arya meant “noble,” and Diss meant “a slave,” 
Sub it is nob possible to find out with certainty what these words meant originally. 
The Arya and the Diss fought with each other frequently; but as frequently Diss tribes were 
auxiliaries of Arya tribes in fights among themselves. None of these conflicts are 
incidents of а war of invasion. The Aryas do not speak of themselves as invaders gradually 
driving the aborigines before them, and wresting their land from them. There is no trace of 
the inveterate habit of people settling in a new land, that of importing intó the land of their 
adoption geographical and personal names from their far-off original homes. In the Vedic 
hymns there is not even the slightest reference to or memory of any land outside India whioh 
the ancestors of the Aryas inhabited, no hint of the route through which they came to Indis, 
no phrase reminiscent of any foreign connection. Nor is there anything to indicate that they 
were gradually or suddenly moving hordes; the Aryas of the Vedic mantras speak of themselves 
as people living in the Indus-Ganges valley, leading a settled life in towns and villages, ploughing 
. the soil and tending their numerous herds of cattle. Their kings, petty chiefs, lords of towns, and 
heads of villages, their village assemblies, political and religious, their irrigation canals and 
their roads, their threshing-floors and water-troughs for cattle, all indicate that the Aryas 
lived in an organised society in the Vedic times, Nor were the Dasyus savages. It is true the 
Aryans do not refer to them in complimentary terms; but even from the contemptuous 
` references to the Dasyus in the hymns of their Aryan enemies, we can easily infer that they 
were not savages, but lived like the Aryans in towns and villages. They owned many castles 
built of wood like the castles of the Aryas. Their chariots, horses, and cattle proved а stands 
ing temptation to the Aryas to attempt to raid them. Thus all the available evidence shows 
that the Dasyus were nob savages, but at least as civilised as the Aryas. There is nothing in 
the mantras from which the physical characteristics of the Aryas or the Dazyus oan be 
inferred. There isa solitary word (авага) used in reference to the Dasyu, which has been 
variously interpreted as ‘‘monthless,’’ or “ faceless,’ or '' 10०0681688,” and some scholars believe 
that this refers to the пове of the Dravidian, ‘‘ thick and broad," and the formula expressing 
its proportionate dimensions, “higher than in any known race, except the Negro,” There are 
also references to the “ black!’ colour of the Dasyu; but, in some passages, this certainly 
refers not to the human enemies of the Aryas but to demons whom they dreaded, and, in 
others, it is not easy to decide whether the word is used metaphorically or literally. To 
construct theories of racial characteristics on the shifting foundations of solitary phrases of 
very doubtful import, and in the total absance of any other evidence, is speculation run mad. 

The only certain difference between the Arya and the Dasyu, frequently referred to in 





the mantras, i$ one of oult. Whatever the etymological meaning of the word drys may mantras, if one of 001६, Whatever the etymological meaning of the word ma 
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have been in the mantras, Hindu commentators on the Veda, from the authors of the Nirukta, 
down to Báyapgs, have explained it as ‘‘the son of the Lord,” * the wise performer of the (flre- 
ritoa,) " “ wise worshippers, " “ practisers of:firerites, " “he who has attained s high position 
through the performance of fire-rites. " On the other hand, innumerable passages in the 
mantras describe the Dasyu as “devoid of (fire-rites,)” * opposed to the (fire-rites,) " 
* without Indre, “ offerers of worthless libation, ” ^fro-egs," eto. From this it is evident 
that the Dasyus inourred the hatred of the Aryas, because they did noh worship the Aryan god 
Indra, and did not, like the Aryas, offer sacrifices through Agni, the fire-god, the mouth of 
the Aryan gods and the mediator between them and their human worshippers. The Dasyus, 
like the Aryas, killed animals in sacrifice to their gods, and wo may presume that, like the 
followers of many modern non-Aryan Hindu oulie, they poured the blood of the slaughtered 
victims at their altar; The Dasyus must have hated the fire-rites of the Áryas as s strange 
innovation, and they are desoribed as “ revilers ” of the (Arya) gods and rites, and are said to 
have frequently interrupted their performance. The Nirukta defines a Dasyu to be one that 
* destroys fire-rites, " Besides offering animal sacriflees through fire there was a special 
libation that distinguished Arya worship. More than the flesh of bnlis and gosta, Indra, the 
Arya god, loved the intoxicating juice of the some plant, and his worshippers. inspirited by 
liberal draughts of soma juice, ventured forth to raid Dasyu settlements, and bring back their 
cattle and their women as prises of war. In comparison with soma, the offerings of the Dasyus 
to their gods were regarded by tho Aryas as ‘worthless oblations.” The Áryas also frequently 
refer to the Dasyus as “ prayerleas," ''enemios of prayer,” “those that do not employ hymns.” 
This indicates another line of cleavage of oult between the Aryas and the Dasyus. 


АП Aryan sacrifloe, of animal or of soma, of corn or of oake, was acoompanied with recits- — 


tions of '' prayers,” either composed for the occasion or taken from a pre-existing stock of 
mantras. Thoso mantras were composed in an early literary form of the tongue that later gave 
birth to classical Sanskrit. This Vedio language must have entered India primarily as the hieratic 
dialect of the followers of the fire-and-soma cult, Before the Vedio tongue reached India, dialects 
of two linguistio families other than Indo-Germanis were spoken in India. To-day those of the 
speakers of the Dravidian and Munda languages that have not yet been Aryanised stil] follow 
* fireless ” cults, As similar cults are universal among the un-Aryanized рагі of the people 
of North India also, we may be certain that the Dravidian and Munda languages now associated 
with the ~ fireless ” cult were once spread throughout India. Those of the people that became 
Aryans, ç, e., joined the fire-and-soma ००1६ necessarily learnt the language in which the rites were 
conducted, Ii musé be added that there is no indication in the Vedio mantras as to what the 
languages of the Dasyus were. 


The fire and soma cult and the Vedio speech, then, and not differences of race, distinguish- 
ed the Vedio Aryas from the Vedio Dasyus, in so far as we can judge from the Vadas. There 
remains to be disonssed the question whether this cult and this speech were suddenly trans- 
planted among the Aryas by any considerable body of foreigners, or whether they were slowly 
spread among them, undergoing changes in the proceas. The mere entry into А country of a 
foreign cult and a foreign tongue does not prove any appreciable ethnic disturbance of it. 
Dr. Haddon says: “It is astonishing with what case a people oan adopt a foreign language, 


which, however, almost invariably undergoes & structural and phonetio modification m the ` 


process.” It is wall known to'siudents of comparative grammar that the Vedio parent of 
Sanskrit is profoundly different from the original Indo-Germanio, In this, as well as in 
certain respects of structure, most of the Buro-Indo-Germsnio dialects are nearer the original 


* The some plant has not yet bean identified, but, judging from the methods of preparation of some and ite 
effects on man as described in the Vedas, i$ must bo akin to the bhang (hemp) of modern times. The somo juice 
was drunk without being fermented, and mixed with milk or curds, or was eooked wish flour and honey. 

१ Haddon, The Wanderings of Peoples, р. 19. | 
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tongue than the Vedio speech. This shows that the Vedio tongue came to India ав a foreign 
language, and underwent.there a levelling down of ita vowels and other alterations, Now, as 
regards the cults, associated with this language. The soma plant is degoribed in the Vedio 
татай as growing on distant hills, like those of Gandhára, and generally procured with 
come difficulty, and stored in a dried-up form as charas is to-day, In later times, when the 
, centre of the fire culi shifted into the heart of India, the sowa plant oould not be procured, its 
identity was forgotten, and substitutes came to be used in its stead. Tho soma ont flourished 
in ancient times in Persia. We may thenoe infer that it found its way into India from 
without. But once it was introduced, it underwent a great development in this country. The 
Aryan Rishta appreolatod the virtues of soma juice so much thata large part of the Vedio 
rianiras is devoted (o ita praise; King Soma attained a distinguished position in the Vedio 
pantheon, and the soma saorifloe became the principal rite of the Brahman. The fire cnlt, like 
the soma oult, existed in ancient Persia, 076 with this difference, thas to the Persians fire was 
во holy that throwing offerings into it would pollute it) so parts of the bodies of slaughtered 
snimals were shown to ihe fire and thrown aside. As in India the offerings to gods were 
burnt out in the sacrificial fire, the fire oul underwent a fundamental change in this country. 
When the oult changed, there resnlted a corresponding and equally profound change in 
mythology. It is surprising that though the language of the Avesta and that of the Veda are so 
nearly allied that very often s sentence of the one can be turned into the other by merely making 
the necessary changes, there is very little in common between Avestan and Vedio mythology. In 
fact, quite ag little of the mythology associated with the ancient Iran'an speooh as of that with the 
Indo-Germanio wrsprache seems to Бате reached India, The only god common to the Vedio 
Aryas snd the races that spoke Indo-Germanio dialects in Europe is Dyaus and Dyaus is 
toeroely worth the name of god in the Vedic pantheon, being so little removed from the 
physical sky. Then, again, Mitra is practically the only god common to (he Vedas and the 
mend Avesta, and is in both literatures a su yuan person. Indra, tbe chief god of the 
Indian Aryas, ts a minor demon of the Iranian . Varung was unknown in Persia, All 
cther Indian gods* are of pure Indian origin, Rudra, Vishygu, Aditi, Maruts, Aévins, Ushas, eto, 
he very name of the fire god, Agni, is also Indian, the corresponding Persian god being Atar. If is 
impossible to discuss here how many of the Vedic gods were borrowed from the people of India, and 
then Aryanised, and how many were evolved on Indian soil from pre-Aryan sources latentin Aryan . 
speech, but the fact is triking that so fow Aryan goda came to India along with Aryan speech. 
From this we see that the language and the cult of the Aryas were borrowed from without, and 
profoundly altered on Indian soil, If this oultural drift had been accompanied by any appreciable 
ravial drift, if the cult and the language had been brought into India by any considerable body of 
foreigners, who formed а race by ihemaleves, and lived apart from the native races, neither the 
cult nor the language would have undergone such serious alterations as they have, bub would have 
ramained relatively pure. Hence the only conolusion that is borne out by the facts that а 
foreign tongue, the Vedio, and a foreign cult, the fire and soma worsbip, drifted into India 
f-om without, and were adopted by certain tribes, later called Aryas, among whom the cult and 
tie speech developed in new ways, and distinguished the tribes that possessed them from ihe other 


tribes of this country. 


s The somperstive sáudy of religion has brought ont the fect that the movement of religious thoughs ін 
early times was nob from polytheism to monotheism, but the other way about, from tribial monothaism to 
ixter- tribal polytheism, In his Religion af Hgypi, p.4, Professor Flinders Petrie says: "Wherever we ean 
i-aos back polytheism фо iis earliest stages, ve find thai resulta from combinationtaf monoiheign." The 
polytheism of the Vedas is one of the many proofs that the Vedas refer not to the beginning of any cult, but the 
ealminating stage of many preexisting tribal culis, which had ovalesced chiefly ont of political causes. This is 
ize real explanation of the perplexing henotheigm (ая Mar Müller oalled it) that roms throughout the Vedic 
я amiras, At the tims of the sompoaliion of the Vedio hymnus, the tribe that worshipped Indra seems to hare 
sequired predominance over the tribes that worshipped other gods. 
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Eren among the Aryas this cult was but superimposed on, and did not oust, pre-existing 
cults, It mingled with the previous totemistio cults implying the worship of animale—like the 
cow, the hawk, and the serpent, of trees like the flows religiosa, of hill divinities, and river 
goddesses ; it also mixed with innumerable religio-magioal practices based on animistic beliefs, all 
which are abundantly roferred to in the Vedio mantras, and are prepotent to-day in Indis. But 
the fire-priesta, some of whom, like the Rishis, composed hymns and instituted rites, and others 
like the Но, the Adhvaryu, oto., assisted at the ritual, dominated the land from early times, end 
secured the patronage of kinga. As they alone have left literary monuments, they loom large in _ 
the early history of India; but wo must not forget that the bulk of the people of Indis followed, 
and still follow, the non-Aryan “fireless” rites of the Dasyus, aud the firerite was at no age 
more than the eemi-esoterio oult of the few spread of the fire cult into the lower Ganges 
valley and into the Deccan has bsen mistaken by historians for the spread of the “ Aryan race 
There is no evidence of a racial dislocation in India in these early days, So far as is known the 
bulk of the people was stationary. The story of the Rdmiyana has been by some interpreced 
to refer to an ancient invasion of Southern India by the Aryans. But how the mythical 
defeat of a king of Lankáü by a solitary ascetic prince, exiled from bis- kingdom, helped by his 
brother and by a South Indian monkey tribe, can mean the migration of a north Indian people, 
passes comprehension. In all the early books there is evidence of the spread of the fire eult and 
the gradual increase of the power of the flre-priests, bat none of any racial drift. Even this 
gradual extention of the fire cult did not mean the adoption of it by the people, such as taxes 
plece when Christianity or Islam spreads in our days, but merely meant the predominanoe of the 
Brihmag and the adoption of forms of State firerites like ihe Rdjaskya or Aípvamedha by kings 
for special public purposes. The fire-rite could not spread among the people, for from pretty 
early times the Brübman alone was competent to act as the flre-worshipper, and kings could be sd mitted 
to the fire-worship, even in sacrifloes peculiar to kings, only after being temporarily invested with 
Brahmanhood, and even they oould approach only thy outermost of the asorificial fires, that at tho 
entrance to the ascrificial ball, This fire cult gradually died cut even among the Brahmans, and 
to-day but faint relies of it are followed in a half-hearted manner in Bráhmag homes. 

But frorr early days the name Arya—which originally belonged to the tribes that had 
adopted the fire and soms cult—was transferred to the higher classes of the Indian peoples, who, 
whatever their beliefs and religio-magieal practices, acknowledged the theoretical supremacy of he 
flre-priest ; so much ao that when Gautama Siddhartha founded an order ol asoctios ( Bhikskus) open 
+o Kshatriyas, in imitation of the Brahman order of Sathnyidins, his dkamma was called Artya (Arya) 
When, in later times, modern Hinduism rose with its numerous castes each characterised by 
endogamy; and with its beliefs and practices conglomerated out of every cult that had grown in 
ancient India, the term Arys was extended to every olan and every tribe that could lay claim to a 
high social status, and could enforce that olaim, And, lastly, when the theory of the * Arran 
invasion " of India was promulgated by European scholars, it was seised with avidity by the 
* higher castes " as affording a historical basis to their pretensions of superiority to other 
castos, And the result is that every member of every caste that calls itself © Aryan ” believes that 
blue Aryan blood flows in his veins. Emotion plays a large part in the manufacture of histcry, 
and any theory that soothes the vanity af & people is straightway elevated to the rank of a fact; 
so to-day a scientific examination of the beses of the theory of a superior Aryan race is resented 
yore in India than anywhere else in the world 

European Sanskrit scholars, who hayo mostly kept themselves aloof from the world’s progress 
jn the science of ethnology, still speak to-day of the “Aryan” invasion of India, and the 
superseasion of the aborigines by the ‘ Aryan, १? as if it were a fact. They do not realise that, as 
Dr. Heddon says, “the so-called Aryan conquest was more а moral and intellectual one-than а 
substitution of the white man for the dark-skinned people—that is, it was more social than 
racial’? ‘But itis regrettable that Dr. Haddon, the cautious ethnologist, the moat eminent authority 
оп the social drifts of the world, should yet give his unhesitating adhesion to Risley’s theory that 
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“Aryans, perhaps associated with Turki tribes," moved with wives and children into the Punjab about 
1730 B. O., aud completely displaced the previous population, and, what is more curious, their noses 
bare remained unaltered since, notwithstanding that the Punjab has been the cookpit of races since 
the dawn of history almost down to our days, thus setting at naught at the same time the evidence 
enshrined in the Vedio Mantras and the necessities of the geographic control of all human affairs. 

When all is said, there may stil] remain in the minds of some the feeling of doubt how a cult 
ora speech can travel by itself. The fire cult and the speech of the Aryas must have 00716 to 
ludis in the wake of в peaceful overflow of people from the uplands of Central Asia into the plains 
of India, or baen the result of a peaceful intercourse between the Indian people and foreigner. But 
theories cannot be Боб on metaphors, and there is absolutely no evidence at present to guide to а 
sclution of the problem. What we know for certain from the researches of Anthropologists and 
Philologists is that nearly 5000 years ago a race of tall, fair-skinned, narrow-headed giants, 
lived in the great steppe land extending from the north of the Carpathians to the north of Persia. 
The conditions of their life made them lead a pastoral Ше and tame the wild- horse. They were 
ssrages who continued in the stone age, while their contemporaries in Egypt, Orete, Babylonia and 
probably India had ‘begun to use iron tools. Among them the Indo-Germanic languages were 
o7olred, About 2,500 B. O., the drying up of thelr steppes led them to migrate to the west and the 
sputh, One branch of these people settled in Bactria where they learned to worship fire and drink 
soma. From them this cult and this tongue came to India, It is well-known that eults can 
travel far without the help of the sword,” The Obrist cult arose in Jerusalem, and, though 
promulgated by humble and despised people, spread through Europe within s short time. The 
Hithra oult started from Persia and spread also throughout Europe, even to remote Britain and 
Бг a long time рготеі a powerful rival to Ohristianlty. 001४ take with them a sacred language 
wherever they go. Latin spread along with the Roman form of Ohristianity to Britain and Germany 
and profoundly affected the languages of those countries, Bothe fire oult spread in India, the 
‘i dirine” soma juice providing sufficient temptation to people to take to the Aryan rites; along 
ith the cult spread the Sanskrit language. How far Sanskrit spread as a language and how far 
-t affected the languages of northern India, whether it supplanted any of them or degenerated into 
any of them or helped the existing languages to change into the modern vernacular is another 
story. This question has not been squarely faced as yet by any one and I propose to take it for 
Jiscussion in а futare artiole. 








MISOBLLANEA. 
THN AGH OY SBIHARSHA. Paramara king Sindhur&ja of MAlvà, who, 
Ix the concluding stanza of the fifth canto of his oe to Padmagupta's NesasdhasdAkaohe- 


Neishedhtyacharitam Briharsha refers to a work | ritam, the biruda NWavasthhasthkea and mue- 
`of his entitled one ayapraéasti, “ the panogyrio ceeded Vakpati shortly after A D. 904, we ob- 
of the glorious Vijaya.” In the concluding | tain a date for the author RR achariiam 
shanza of the 7th canto the poet refera to another | that satisfies all the conditions. 8 king of 
.work of his entitled Ga idu to Finge afasti, | Gauda to whom was 
“iho pan офто E of the of | dedicated was MahipAla I. like 
Gauda "; in that ofthe 17th canto to ChAinda- | Bilhans in the llth century, must have been a 
pes. 6 panegyrio of Ohninda ";in stanza Mer puc pandi in the beginning of his career, 
51 of the 22nd canto to Navasdhastnkacharitam, | and vim courts of Bindhurkjs, Lalla, and 
“the life of Navas&has&nka"; and in the | Mahipkls I and tried to win their т 
concluding stanza of the samo cento.he states | dedicating prafastis to them, before he याच 
thst “he rooeived two páss and a seat from the | the paironage of the king of Kanauj. 


king of Kane j.” If V aye of Brfvijayor a-pradasii 

is identified with Vijayapéla of the Pratihars Rama Paaso OHANDA, 
Cee of Жалап), ап inscription of whose time NOTH, 

is in A. D, 


(Kielhorn's N. L List No. 39) | Тат afraid, Srtharghs cannot be placed so early 
and whose successor, Rá]yapéla, was а coniem- | as the close of the 10 century,. as Rama 
Pore inda pr of Sultan Muhammad of Gaxnr, Ohhindea of | Prasad Chanda contends. I agree with Bühler 
; efesti with Lalla of the Ohhinds | (Jour. Bomb. As, Soc. 

famil ly whose Dewal í is dated in A. D. регу веса author of нА 
999 (Kielhorn's N. F. La No 51); and Navrask- | Prebandkakosha that Briharsha wrote the Naiska- 
hasánks of the Nevwesdkasfíkaoheritam with the | dAfya-chariia at the bidding of Jayautachandra, 
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who oan be no other than the Géhadavila king 
Jayachandra (A, D. 1172-87). At the end of this 
work he tells us that when he composed fb he 
was reoelving a couple of betels and a seat of 
honour in the court of the king of E&nyakubja, 
And this is in consonance with what R&jasekhara 
has said, because Jayachandra wes a king of 
Капапу. Vijaya of his Vifeya-praéasti oan thue 
be no other than Jayschandra's father, Vijayach 
andra (A. D. 1155-9). Sriharsha was also tho 
author of the draavavergena, as seems from the 
concluding verse of canto IX. of the Naíska- 
dMya-charita. Arneve-varzana has been wrongly 
translated by “description of the soa.” It 
really न 
And this Arnava undoubtedly is Arnor&ja, who 
belonged to the Ohåhamåna dynasty of Båmbhar, 


means “description of (king) Arnava.” 


who was a contemporary of the Ohaulukya 
Kumárspála, and for whom we have the date 
V. H, 1196=A. D. 1182, This identification 
confirms the ooncolusion that Sriharsha was s 
protege of Jayachandra, Ohhinda of his ChAtin- 
de-praíesis is not, as Mr. Rama Prasad Ohanda 
supposes, Lalla of the Chhinds family whose 
record is dated А, D. 993, but appears to be the 
Ohhinda chief of Gaya, referred to in an inscrip- 
tion dated in 1818 after Buddha’s Nirvina--A.D. 
1176 (ante, Vol X. р, 342), It is diffioult to 
determine who wae the hero of his Nevastiestnke- 
cherite, Perhaps Nawasthasdale may be an. 
epithet of Jayachandra himself. The name 
Gawg-orvtéa-kuwla-oraéasti does not refer to any 
specific ruler of the Gauda country. 
D. R. B 
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Yur Gayfra-FEai-SA еван of Mabiviriokrys with 
Hngttsh Translation and Notes, by M. DAEGAOEARYA, 
M.A. Bao Bahadur, Professor of Sanskrit and Oompa- 
rare Phi'ology, Preaiiency College, and Curator, 
Government Oriente) Manusoripis Library, Madras, 
publshed under Orders ef the Government of 
Madras Madras: Printed by the Superintendent, 
Gorernment Press, 1912. 


OwL very few early Indian Mathematical 
works, irrespective of commentarios, aro known 
tous. If we name those of Aryabhatta, Varáha 
Mihira, Brahmagupta, and Dhiskara, we practi- 
cally exhaust the liat. All these merr were nativos 
of North India Mahdvirichrya is the frst South 
Indian, whose work has heen made aooessible to 
Us: And henose we have every reason to be 
grateful to Mr. Rangfochdrya who, in editing the 
Gantia SírazaagroAa with the help of barely 
sufficient materials, has дове a laborious work, 
and has performed it with oonspieuous ability. - 

Mah£&vir&cárya lived m the time of the Hagtra- 
Kuta Emperor Amoghavarga Nrpatuhga. Не 
belongs, therefore to the middle of the ninth 
eentury A. D He takes his place between 
Brahmagupta іп the seventh, and Bhiskara in 
the twelfth century. For the history of Indian 
Mathomatios it would be interesting to know 
what Mahárirácárya relation was to his prede- 
eoseors. He nowhere names them. His editor 
eoncludes that he was “ familiar with the work of 
Brahmagupta and endeavoured to improve upon 
X," because “ his olasaifloation of arithmetical 
operations is simpler, his rules are fuller, and he 
wives a larger number of examples for illustra- 
Mun and exercise,” Bat perhaps this may not 


be sufficient to prove that he looked upon: 
Brahmagupta “as a writer of authority in the 
field of Hindu astronomy and mathematics.’ 
Simplification is hardly the usual mark of pro- 

gress in Hindu science. Professor D. E. Smith, 

im his introduction to the edition, comes to the 
conclusion that “the works of Brahmagupta, 

MahAvirdodrys, and Bhiukara may be described ` 
as similar in spirit, but entirely - different in 

detail," Still the fact that Mah&vtrdcdrya was a 

Jain, and that Jainism originated and spread’ 
from the country with the capital “ Pataliputra 

where Aryabhatta wrote ” points to the ling of 

descent of Southern Indian mathematios, 

The soope of the Gewita Sáraresgraka may be 
seen from the Table of Contents. The work 
consists of nime chapters which treat of the . 
following -subjects : (1) terminology; (9) arith 
motical operations; (8) fractions; (4) misoel- 
laneows problems on fractions; (5) Rule of 
three; (6) minor problems; (7) ocalculatione. 
relating to the measurement of areas; (8)calcula- 
tions regarding exoavations; and (0) calculations 
relating tò hhadows, The edition is provided 
with four’ useful appendixes on; (1) Sanskrit. 
words denoting numbers with their ordinary and 
numerical significa tions; (2) Banskrit words used 


answers io problems; (4) tables of measures. 
On pagë 298, in Appendix XII, dads, ten, hae 
been inadvertently explained as “the tenth 
рі ое,” instead of the second place in notation ; 
seo page 7 of the English translation. 

A. F, Борец» HOEXNLN, 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURBENOY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY ВІВ В. О. TEMPLB, Baxr, 
Prefatory Remarks. 


Mr W. W. Sxxar placed at my disposal some time ago a number of notes made on the spot, and 
some correspondence with Mr. G. M. Laidlaw from other notes made in Perak, relating 
Lo tha tin currency and money in use in the Federated Malay States up till about 1880. I now 
address myself, without pretending to exhaust the subject, to the very diffloult task of solving the 
mystery of this ourroncy and ooinage.' 
Before attacking the subject directly, I preface my examination by standard tables of the 
money established by the Dutch and British East India Companies in their Settlements in the 
Malsy Peninsula, in order to mako ‘the comprehension of my conclusions and arguments the 


easier for tho reader. 
Standard Tables of Malay Money. 


1. Table showing the old Dutch popular method of reckoning. 


4 pitts, pese (cash) make 1 duit 
£j duit (oent) make 1 dubbeltje, wang baharu (copper) 
sj dubbeltje mako 1 këndëri perak (silver) 
£ küàndëri (eandareen) make 1 tali (string o! cash) 
2 tali make 1 suku (quarter) 
4 suku | make š 1 ringgit (Bp. dollar, real) 
406 cash to the dollar of 100 oents. 
з. Table showing the modern British popular method of reckoning. 
+ pitis képing,* duit (cash) make 1 téngsh sen (half cent) 
З téngah sen make 1 sen (cent) 
al sen make 1 wang baharu (copper) 
* wang baharu ' make 1 busya? 
3 buaya make 1 kupang 
21 kupeng make l suku (quarter) 
3 suku make 1 jampal 
2 jampel? make 1 ringgit (dollar) f 


40) cash to the dollar of 100 cents. 
———A yM.“ . J U ०.५५... { 


— r rasa 

1 I would like to &sknowledge here the kindness of Mr. О, O. Blagden in going over the whole MB. and giving 
valumble hints and information throughout. My own previous researches into kindred subjacte relating to the 
Far Hast may be of use о the student, and will be found i—Qurrenoy and Coinage among ihe Burmese | ante, 
vol. xxvi. (1897), pp. 154, 197, 289, $58, 881, 809: xxvii. (1806), 1, 29, 37, 85, 118, 141, 160, 253, Development of 
Our-eney in the Far Hast: ente, rol. xxviii. (1800), p. 108. Beginnings of Currenay : ante, rol. ххіх, pp. 29, 61. 
8ianese and Shan Weights, ants, vol. xxvii, p. 1; Chinese Weighiz,p. 29: Malay Weights, p. 37: Burmese 
atardard (animal) Weights, p.141. Kobang, a Malay Weight: ante, vol xxvii, p. 288. Képing and Kupong, 
eunic, vol. xxxi, p. 51. Derivation of Bapéque (s&-paku, string of cash), ants, vol. xxvi, p. 232 : of Sateleer (sa-iali 
string of owah), p. 280 : of “Double Key” (dubbi), p. 885: of Tiokal, pp. 948, 453-256. Ilakiosof gold and 
silyar, anis, vol xxxi, p. 832. Bee also Ridgeway, Origin of Metallic Currency and Weyht Standards, p. 145 ft. 

з Kiping means а bit, pisos; buoya means a orooodile: both terms refer to the old tin ingot currency of the 
Majay Dtakos, Thore is another term, Hping, for a small copper ooin or wolght ००५117 a duit, giving BOO (amall) 
anak to tho British dollar, a figure which is of interest in regard to many statements that follow. Jampal is used 
at Riau for 30 (not 50) sen or conte ; Wilkinson, Diot. s.v., also speaks of an ' old dollar,” of which the jam pal 
wet bal. The main point for the present purpose is that jempal on hal! a dollar, or rupee. 


"wo 
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It is important, in-order to follow the remarks that succeed, to have the relations of the old 
Dutch and modern British money to each other, and also the terms, Huropean and vernacular, 
used for both, as clearly as possible in the head. A comparative table is therefore given here. 


8. Table of Malay Money in terms of cents to the dollar (ringgit). 


Modern British and Old Dutch 
Modern British, i Old Dutch. 
onis. Vernacular names, | cents. ' Vernacular names. 
1 eg pléis and pichis, pese, pesi, 1] pes and pesi," cash 
- uit* and + duit, cash 
है, . ngah sen | 
1 son, duit . | 1 duit 
9j WADE baharu, buaya o 24 wang beharu, dubbel 
> e (in accounts) (Anglice vulgo double key *) 
5 buaya® 


E ouo te. Ж क. 0) Kkšndšri perak,” pšnjuru 
10 kupang (also, for tin, kati, tam-: 
I Jongkong, raman) 


| . * шр ॐ 12} tali (piak? in tin) 
£0 duspuloh sen 
25 suka (bidor and viss in tin) 25 suku’ 
| jampal,l mas . 50, jampal 
100 , ringgit (tahil) 7 .. 100 ringgit (tahil) 


I have spoken above of the “ mystery" of the Malay tin currency and coinage, Бесапве, until 
quite lately, specimens of -it in the form of animals and birds were regarded as toys, even by local 
oolleetors.of considerable experience; and even now persons long resident in the Peninsula seem 
to regard -this currency as mythical, and the specimens coming to light from time to time as 

hildren's toys. Local observers have not, however, always thought во, wide the following 
instructive- quotation in a translation from Klinkert, Woordenboek, s. p, buwatya, Crocodile 
“A tin coin in the shape of a crocodile was minted in Selangor.’ Upon this Mr. Skeas 
oommants :— the Malay peasant of Selangor to this day reckons his small currency by the 
éuwatya.. I have myself often heard it so used, though the thing itself went out of use in Selangor 
about 60-70 years ago (c. 1825)," and is now never seen in Selangor itself. Е таа told this by 
some of the old K’lang Chiefs who spoke of the tin ingots being brought to the custom house at 


Klang 

That both the solid tin ingot and the “animal” ingot currenoy of the Peninsula were known 
to tradars.in the 18th century, the, following quaint quotation from Steven's Guide іо East India 
Trade, 1775, p..118, will prove:— Tin.is to be bought af New Queda, in the Straits of Malnaces 
(you cannot goin there within a league of the shore for a bar) by the bakar, equal to 419 lb. 


з In Singapore and formerly in Selangor : from Portuguese, peto, pesi 

t In Penang a dwit cm cent vi duit duit elsewhere 

5 Weng means: “small change” aynonymously with wing and г hling (Dutch killing) for 5,10, 20 and 56. 
conta, Wang bakers, the “new wang,” was a copper ooin = Dutch dubbwiys. In accounts the wang waa 3 conte 
For “ double key" ses ante, Yol. xxvi; p. 385, ` 

t Vulgo, boys, reminisoones of the susys (crocodile) tin ingot. 

1 J. e., silver kindiri or ळा (oandoreen), Klinkert (Nisuw Maleisoch-Nederlandisch Weerdebeck) calls thin 
оой simply perak or as-perak (silver pisco) and makes it 6 cents Аа a term of account set-perak — 6 oanbea, 

s In weighing gold: $ p2w/uru (silver coins) = 1 piah or mayam ; 4 plah —1 јетра З jamysl=31 real (гей) 
oe Spanish dollar. Plek is, however, поё the same word as piak: Wilkinson, Dict, a, т 

° Bukw is two strings or sels; it is the quarter dollar. Sulu means properly "А aaan ^, originallg, 

s limb, leg.” 
19 This coin is now obsolete and zaro w tho Dutch guilder : 
11 If was. howsrer, eleerly in oooaalona] use till 1860 or ersa later 
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English. The advantage is considerable if you pay it in dollars, Here your opium will sell with 
safety for better than cent per cent. The English and Portuguese eouniry ahips!3 generally barter 
it for tin. The country-ships generally meet ours [E. I. Co.'s ships] and will sell their tin for 
rup3es instead of dollars, But observe to get large slabs [biping] if possible. If you cannot get 
all large, you may take everything but their chaln-stuff, like jack-chains, and thin stuff of birds", 
eto. If: уоп are obliged to take the small stuff, the officers must take саге where it is stowed, or 
the sailors will steal it, for samshow [native liquor or spirits], and keep a good look-out while 
taking in. If you buy of a country-sbip, know whether they sell by the Queda or Salengare ठया. 
The first is equal to 419 l4., the other not so much." z 

What Stevens meant by this caution is clearly explained In a useful statement by that 
aconrate first-hand observer Lookyer (Account of ths Trads in India, 1711} p. 48) : “900 catty 
Melley is 1 bakar of 422 Ibs, 15 ox. . . . Jj China catty ig commonly reek 1 catty Mallay, 
whch brings 8 реси! Ohina equal to a bahar, but should one buy after that rate one should be а 
looser in every baker, for 8 Chiva peoull will not hold out above 8961, This is а very nooessary 
caction: since I have known several suffer through neglect in examining disproportion in 
recipt.” 

f I. 
Tin Ingot Currency and Tin Money. 

In а dirsertation on the Beginnings o! Curreney,!^ I explained that ‘‘ barter is the exchange 
of one artiola for another: currency implies exchange through a medium; money that the medium 
is з token,” and I differentiated currency and money thus! : -- Ourrency implies that the medium 
of exchange is a domestically usable article, and money that it is a token not domestically usable." 
Under such definitions iron spear heads, cooking pots (Siamese Shans), and ingots of tin (Malays 
of the Peninsula) are currency. But iron lozenges (Siamese Shans), imitations of iron hatchet 
(X assau Islanders), of iron knives (Kachins and Shans of Asam), of iron spears (Nagas of Assam) 
of ingots of tin (Malayas of the Peninsula) are money. It із on the principle above-stated that I 
w! proceed to examine the evidence af my disposal as to the tin media of exchange formerly in use 
in the Malay Peninsula, 

There are in the Oambridge Museum certain specimens, both of the new obsolete tin 
ingot currency and tin money, which have been measured and weighed. In both instances the 
specimens refer to two scales of values 

The description given in the Museum Catalogue, obviously based on information supplied by 
tke donors, is as follows : 

17. Tin Currency. 

879. One block, very roughly cast, of truncated pyramidal form -with string-hole, weight 

15 os., size across base 2.2 97.2, 








13 Shipa owned in Indian ports though ofiogred by Europeans. Yule, Hobson-Joben, 4. w. Country, They 
wate in severe comptililon with the Haat Indie Oompany. Bee Stevens, p. 119, s. v, Malacca. 

13, Stevens moans by “ thin skuff of birds,” small tin gambar (miodel of animal) ingota: see infra p. 92, By 
1९ ohain-skuf like jaok-ohaina” and "small stuff" he apparently means strings of cash, though these are not in the 
least like jack-ohains ( 4, with unwalded or unsoldered links at right angle to each other) unless we read the 
word '' jack ” in ita sense of ''smaller than usual. " See O. E. D., s. v, jack and jack-ohain. 

19 Bee Yule, өр, сіі, 8, 0, Bamshoo. 

M Kedah or Belangor kakara, The modern Malay standard kakara or bahar ia approximately 3 owt. or 400 lbe, 
bat it varies locally from time to time in the reports of traders, and ons of the difficulties of #hisenqniry is the 
gauging of ie &ocuracy of reports from all sores and conditioas of msn. 

Ants, Yol. xxix, p. 38 ; J. R. A. L, 899, pp. 09-133. 

M Ор. cit., p. 88, 
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880, 881. Two blocks, cast solid, similar to last, but with a receding step two-thirds up from 
the base, weight 112 os., and 98 os. respectively, the heavier measuring 4". 5 x 4". 5 at the base anc 
2",7 in height. They were formerly used in Selangor for the payment of duty on tin, but ala 
passed as currency for general merchandise (their value was 25 cents: tin belng then worth only 
15 dollars the рий) 

882, One of similar form, but taller, with ourved sides and no step. Its squared top is 
stamped in relief with an X-like mark, on the base of one face with two bold ridges, and on the 
opposite side with four smaller ridges. Weight 73 ox. Size 4" X 4", by 2".7 in height. 

888-885. Three: the base (of plain truncated pyramid) being surrounded with a wide flat 
rim. The flat top is stamped with a quatrofoil, the tampo manggis,1t® Weights respectively 
30 oz. 224 ox. and 124 oz. This variety called satampang, i.e., а block or a cake, or when small 
sa-buais, was used, prior to the establishment of English rule, for the payment of tin duty. Value 
of the larger coins 10 oents, of the smaller 24 conis, but tin was then less than half its present value. 

886.888. Three similar in shape to the last, but cast hollow, and oalled by the same name 
(sa-tampang). Тор plain, but the wide basa rim bears an inscription, These token coins, evidently 
derived from the solid form, are still current in Pahang, Two of 4 ox., value 10 oents, and one 
of 4 oz, value 1 oent.” E 

Mr, Bkeat and Professor Ridgeway, however, some years ago weighed and tabulated the 
Museum specimens and arrived at results which I now put forth as follows :— 

Cambridge Museum. 
Ingot Tin Ourrenoy from Selangor. 


I. Form p = ° mint! mark $4 


la 


Museum - ppror. Approx. 
number, ame frac nominal Actual weight, 
of dollar. weight 
* OX AY, OX. AY. 
885 buaya!? 1/20 11 | 124 
884 - tampang (kati) 1/10 22} (1]1be)? — 24 
883 Diak (tali) 1/8 — 28 30 
bidor?! 1/4 56 (84 lbs.) 
881 8-buaya piece 9 [5 90 98 
880 jampal 1/2 112 112 
dollar?! (ringgit) 224 (14 lbs.) : 
IL Fom / X mint marks: tp Б] sidem э wanu 
879% jongkong (kati) ]/10 294 19 
882 karakora™ 1/8 70 72 


lt, Tampok manggis, represents the ~“ rosette’ a$ the end of a mangosteen fruit opposite the calys. I$ has 
divisions tndloataug the number of the sections within, genorelly 8, 4, or 5. 
11 Mint at Kerayong in Ulu Klang tn Selangor. 
1* (आहते jempol manggns or mangosteen rosette. Tt is nota quatrefofl as the Cambridge Calalegwe states, 
It occurs on the fret three pieces. This form is called '' pagoda " later on in thous pages. 
1* The meaning of this word is “ crocodile : 
The tam pang represents the kati of tin, which has a standard weight nowadays of 1} Ib. The term means 
k blook or sake (of tin). 
21 These have been inserted to complete the scale: the Ader represents the onrreni гиби, or quarter dollar 
31 The top representa the mangostoen rosette, tho sides are called ж ciwmba (f ), after the sloping shelves of a 
tin mine (lembong). This form is called the ^ sugarioaf” later on in these pages. 
This js а roughly oast specimen. 
६६ The meaning of this word is ''tortoise" Five other ingots have been weighed and are notloed infra, p. 94 


1 
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. Thomas Bowray™ writing about 1675 of Junkoeylon has the following passage, which is 
Of great value in this conneotiou :— 

“ They have noe sort of coyued monies here, save what is made of tinne, which is melted into 
small lamps, and passe very current provided they be of their just weight allowed by statute : 
and are аз followeth :— 

one small lumpe or putta valueth here 34 English : 

one great putta is 34 small ones value 744 English 
whioh is their currant moneys and noe other: but if wee bringe silver or gold massy% or coyned 
the rich men willtrucke with us for tinne and give some advance, 10 or 16 per cent, upon the 
rioneys 

“ When woe have a considerable quantitie of these small pieces of tinne togeather, wee weigh 
vith scales or stylyard 52 pound weight and 4, and melt it in a steele panne for the purpose and 
гаппё it into a mold of wood or olay, and that is an exact oupine, 8 of which are one baharre 
weight of Janselone or 420 English pound weight. 

:« Та any considerable quantitle of goods sold togeather, wee agree for soe many babarre, or 
eoa many cupines; when a small parcel] then for soe many viece, or soe many great or small 
puttas : 4 great putts make a visco ; 10 small ones is a vioce," 

From this statement is derived the following scale :— 

24 puttas small make 1 putta large 


4 puttas large 1 vieoe 
15 riece 1 cupine 
8 cupine ' 1 bahar 


It is here necessary to explain that putta represents the Malay patah, a fragment: vieee, the 
well-known Indian and Far Eastern commercial weight viss [Tamil : rrsat,] of which the most 
persistent standard equivalent is 3} lbs.: cupine, the Malay bápimg, а slab of ‘tin. From the 
то. foregoing scales also is derived the important fact that the viss of commerce (8j lbs.) 
represented the bidor or quarter dollar of the’ Malay tin ourrenoy (84 lbs.). 

Captain Forrest,” who visited the Mergui Archipelago in 1788, writes :—'* Certain pieces 
of tin, shaped like the under half of а cone or sugarloaf cnt by a parallel plane, called poot,” are 
need on the island [Junkceylon] as money: weighing about three pounds with their halves and 
Juarters of similar shape: if attempted to be exported without paying duty, they are seixable, 
This encourages smuggling. The value of tin is from 12 to 18 Spanish dollars the реси! of 183 7b. 
put on board clear of duty.” 

This statement affords а comparative table in the following terms :— 


Bowrey 1875 Forest 1783 
91 patah small make 1 patah large 9 quarter put make 1 half put 
4 patak large 1 vias 2 half put 1 put (visa) 


Forrest's poo! is clearly the viss, and valuable information is procured from him as to the 
dual form of the currency, thus supporting the Cambridge Museum specimens ; one in the form 
ofa pagoda ” and the other in that of a ^sugarloaf" For ће purposes of distinction these 
terms will be used to describe them here. | 


м Countries Бон the Bay of Bengal, pp. 340 ff. 

ы Маг (vulgo Anglice, maseis, mace) means the Malay gold of currency 

T! Voyage te the Mergui Archipelago. Milburn, Cewemerce, 1818, 11. p. 201, copies the information bere and 
mixes it up with that bo be found in Stevens’ Guide to N. 7. Trade, 1775, p. 127, and gives a table whioh is impor 
sible on the basis that the pest is about 3 lbs, r—4 poota क 1 visa, 10 viss == 1 capin, 8 ospins єз I bahar of 476 lbs 
Kelly, Cambist, 1. pp. 108,121 (1835), ouptee Milburn, but makes the bakara of Junkoeylon 485 lba, and that of 
Тосора 476 lba 

T Millee Recherches кит les Monnaies Mealales, p. 140 f,0., suggests a possible derivation in the Siamese 
palit, which means lana, sheets, slabs, Of, Pallegoix, Diot. Linguae Thal, 
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We are now in a position to set up provisionally two comparative tables; whioh will, however, 
requiro recasting somewhat as we proceed, thus :— 
Comparative Table of Malay Ingot Tin Ourrencies, 


80810 of Pagoda Currency Boalo of Sugarloef Currenoy 
corresponding to the corresponding to the 
modern British monetary scale old Datch monetary scale 
š approx. weight to approx. weight 
D 1 name | m ае i nama Po 
at patah (smali ४१ o 
5 busya 11 patah’ en 14 
10 tempang (gajeh)® ai (141b.) 10 tampang(kati) 2*4 (141b) - 
12} tali 28 12} | ayam bčsar 28]! 
25 bidor 56 (841b.) 25 vise — 56 (811b.) 
81} kurakura 70 
40 buaya 
BO —jampal 119(7 1b.) 
100 dollar (ringgit) 224(14 lb.) 100 dollar (ringgit) 224(14 1Ь,) 
i köping™a (jongkong) 524 lb. 
kul 40 
hara . 420 


- Certain useful facts come out of this table. The small patah is the wang or half buaya ; the 
largo patak is the pšwjurw or half tali ; the standard weight Бай (usually 141b.) and bilor or viss 
(34 lbe.) are the same in both soales. The viss=10 smal) patak and the kurahura= 5 large patak 
or 24 tali. The two scales constantly dovetall into each other, and it will be observed that 
the “ pagoda” scale corresponds with the modern British monetary scale and the “ sugarloaf ” 
with the old Dutch, as stated at the head of the table. (Bee infra, pp. 92 ff.) 

Having thus established the faot that the unit of the ingot tin ourrency—the dollar — 
represented 14 lbs, or 10} kati (at 1} lb. the bat) of block tin, I will proceed to examine the 
tin money and to tabulate the Cambridge Museum specimens as follows :— 

I Cambridge Museum 
Table of Tin (४ Hat’) Money from Pahang. 


I. Pagoda Scale. . 
Approx. 
Approx, rox, nominal Actual number 
"T I Actual of grains 
cher iy Name Bini. Tm yeahs di зке "qa 
(dollar) (uni dd "n (dollar) 
24I ` busya 1/20 156 | 160 8200 
jongkong? 1/12 260 260 8120 
24H bidor™ 1/4 780 171 8108 


™ Thess columna are added for the sake of clearing the oomparison of the scales, 

3% This word means elephant. The names orooodile, elephant, tortoies, oock, have been shown to help fn 
elnoldating what follows. 

#1 "This term means " large cock ” and is supplied from the scale ef “ ingot animal currency” (ra, p, 99)..." ` 

714 kšping here means a ‘slab’ of tin, | 

n Bo oalled by Muropean observars from its shape 

33 Моё і the Museum catalogus, but weighed at the Museum with the other specimens, The jengkeng or 
raman of the tin mousy corresponded to the tampeng of the ingot tin eurTenoy. ` 

% Another plese was weighed out at 7124 gre., which seems to bea '' light” bider. I have in my poosession 
two sppoimons of the ider, both dated on the under pari of the “rim of the hab” 1281 A. H. ex 1864, with the 
word ampat (four) attached to them, valued at 4 centa: and two specimens of the brags both dated 1245 A. H. c 
1899, with the word eatu(one) attached, valued at 2oents, but according ko Mr. Laidlaw’s informant the tin 
buaya was worth 5 pitis ог 14 cent, Much importance does not aétach to unsupported relustions in terms af . 
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II. Sugarloaf Scale. 
24H visa 1[4 780 | 777 8108 
24G kurakurs ` 1/3 1040 1086 8108 

Now the standard silver (Spanish) dollar weighs 416 grs., therefore 74 Sp. dollars weigh 
$150 grs,, and the references in the tin money table seem clearly to point to the subdivision of a 
ani: of 8120 grs, This would mean that the ratio of silver money to tin money was-1 to 7], but 
by zhe tin Ingot scales we find that the unit of that currency weighed 14 lbs. or 104 katt. That 
is, tin could be purchased at 104 bat to the unit (Sp. dollar) of either money. This represents 
166 most persistent par price. ' 

The general inference therefore from the above considerations is that the ratio of the unit 
of silver money to the unit of tin money was 1 to 7j,*? and that the ratio of the unit of 
money to the unit of ingot tin currenoy was 1 to 1O0}, The diflerenoe between the two ratios 
represente the profit of the mint-owners of the tin money, which was thus 8 pointsin 10} or 284%. 
Practically the gross profit to the mint on its production must have been 30 96, and considering the 
quality of the product, the method of minting and éhe prevailing low rates of labour, the net profit 
could not have been far short of the gross, say 25% of the value of the product. Yt was obviously to 
seocre this profit that the weight of the tin money was fixed at 74 times that of the established silver 
monəy of the time, which was the Spanish dollar and its recognised divisions. The weight or 
intrinsic value of the tin money is thus accounted for, Its form merely imitated the contemporary 
form in which ingots of tin were usually oast. 

The above conclusions are confirmed in an interesting and independent manner by а table 
be made out of Mr. Laidlaw's letter dated idth June 1804 from Lower Perak 


cen és name imm 
+ tahil 1} os. 

6} pénjara 18 ,, 
124 piak 1$ lba. 
25 suku 84 ,, 
80 [jam pal 064 ,, 

100. dollar 181 ., (10 kat). 

kšping 50 يو‎ 

pikul 1384 ,, 

bahara 400 ,, 


This shows that the weights and scales given to Mr. Laidlaw by his native informants. 
are merely a reduction, on the Dutch system, of the former pre-Kuropesn system of the ingot 
tin currency made to suit: the exigencies of commerce under British rule, by making the 
doller 10 kat and the bakara 400 lbs. In outlying parts of the Malay Peninsula the old 
Datth system of reckoning fraotions of the unit might be expeoted to outlast for some time 
the introduction of the modern British system, which is comparatively recent. 
dollara by Malay informants, ая they uaually depend on the price of tin, as purchasable by dollars, from time to 
time. Cf. infra, p.106. With the help of Мг. C. O, Blagden I hare вап abla to read the legard on the larger 
specimens and partly on the smaller. They are interesting as exactly dating the issues. Thus the two larger are 
identical and read—tni bKlanja Pahang | deri tarikh sanat 1281 | pada moal bulan | Rabi’wt-thani: This Па] money 
of Pahang under date усаг 1281, on the let of the month Habi'-u-Hthani, ¢. е., Ord Eeptember 1864. The smaller 
eoins are also identical and on them appears Makb-al- Adil | tariy | sanai 1245 | £x] | khe just 
king... . . . date | year 1830; | . : Perhaps Makk-al" Adıl should be read mük;-'1-'adü, foll value, legal 
bende: : see J, B. А. 8., B&raita Branch, No. 44, p. 315. 

Tavernier says (infra, p. 8%) in the 17th esntury that the Malay tin coin which he figures weighed 1j ox 
(m cti) and waa worth.insllrep locally 2 sows (conte) z; wang, This gives the ratio of silver bo tin then as 11 5. 
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Perhaps the most interesting confirmation of all comes from some Portuguese coins de- 
scribed by Dr. Н anistach, J.R.A.S., Straits Branch, No. 44, p. 218 ff, as having been formed 
at Malacca in 1904 in two varieties. These were cast in the times of Kings Emmanuel (1495- 
1521) and John ITI (1521-1651), $.«., immediately or not long after the conquest of Albuquer- 
quein 1511, These coins clearly imitated the indigenous tin ingot ourrency and арргохі- 
mated in denomination to the “hat” money. Five specimens of one variety weighed 
from 571 to 643} gra. One specimen of the other variety was in the form of a truncated 
cone, and weighed 6944 grs. It seems to be fairly certain from what has gone before that 
they were meant to represent, in tin money, the viss or quarter dollar unit of tin, २० They 
were obviously coast (not strack) in Portuguese moulds, as they ali bear the cross and globe of 
Kings Emmanuel and John III of Portugal and the legends :—Nosire (a) spos киѓоа cruz X PI 


(for >. and s(s)np(s) r depu(l) sor diem (for deus). Boo also infra, p. 109, я. 15a. 


Il. 
Gambar Currenoy. 
(Tin Ingots in Models [Gambar] of Animals.) 

It will have been observed that, among the names for pieces of ingot-tin currency, there 
have been introduced oertain names of animals: buaya, crocodile; kurakura, tortoise; gajah, 
elephant; ayam, oock. These all refer to tin ingots cast in the forms of animals, specimens of 
which, brought together by Messrs. Skoat and Peidlaw, may be tabulated sa follows on the 
evidence available. ; ' 

Standard Tables'' of Gambar Currency. 


No, 1: Messrs. Skeat and Laidlaw’s information. 


'" Pagoda '" 80816 *^Bugarloef'' Beale | 
Oorresponding to the modern British Oorresponding to the Old Dutch 
monetary soale. monetary scale. 
weight  - weight? 
conta in ox. пате? meaning eente™ fn ox, namo maning 
AY, LY. 
- š buaya small MIRA 
5 111 ` buaya crocodile 6} 14 карра oodile 40 
kéohll small cock 
| 7+ 174 bëlalang small man- 
kéehil tis € 
gajah अर जि " 
10 2 urakura& smal] 4 1 98 ayam large cock 
% К tortoise bésar 
bélalang tig . ia 
20 45 mid mantis ` 18} 42 bélalang mid mantis 
piningah pinta gah 
25 56 ure mid tortoise 
uma 
811 70 ura large tor- 
bósar toise 
874 84 bšlslsxng large mantis 
bisar 


м Hee Appendix L tx/ra. : 

ма If they are to be regarded as tin ingobs, whioh is unlikely, then thelr valuo, according to weight varying 
roughly from 1j os. to 1} ox, av., would be है कमक or cash in а dollar of 400 cash, Bee infre, p. है, : 

res ariationps from standard to almost any extant may be excepbed in local Anda. 

= ‘These oolumne are added te clear the oom parison ihe scales. i - 

३० These oolunma show correspondence with the Table of Ingot tin currency, ands, p. 90, 420° Ba. to the bak ara 


of ii . 
m One informant makes this ret am the buaya of the Pagoda Seale at 5 
# London шекит о капа NOU hed 74 oa, Bee Plate IV 
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In addition to the above specimens Мг. T. A. Joyce has sent me accurate weighments 
of others in the British Museum (Nos. 1905-11-16-1 to 8) and. in his own collection. 


Mr. Skoat has also weighed some in his. The actual weights are as under :— 
British 


Name “ साया, collection Birr 
gajah (elephant) 18,185 gra. 1,589 grs. 
16,480 
1,980 
ayam (oook) । 1,910 2,737 - 2,788 grs. 
1,185 1,450 
1,848 580 
| 280 547 
buaya (crocodile) 26,4204 
16,625 
9,720 
1,885 44 


· The practical identity of some of these specimens as representatives of ourrenoy and their 
relative proportion to each other is obvious, It is also clear that they have not been acontately 
сал, snd so, for the purposes of this enquiry, I have turned their weight in grains into their 
approximately equivalent weight in ounces avoirdupois. These specimens may in this way be 
tabulated as follows :— 

Standard Tables of Gambar Ourrenoy. 
. No, 2: Messrs. Joyoe and Skeat’s weighments, 








“Pagoda? Soale. ‘Sugarloaf Scale, 
ü weight ín ox. ат.“ RET weight in os. av.“ 
E nomina actual name и ane nominal icd prox Ў ол 
+ lg і ayam 
1 Hu 11 ayam (Bye 
1 T 3 ayam 
1 
E wam (8) 4а 
l 4 eee 
ya 
: 5 l 4 gajah 
ayam 
* 7 fa mao 
10 334 221 busys | 
m а [Mb m 
184 4 — 41} gajah 
31} 70 604 busya** 


“€ One leg apparently broken off. 

tig Mr. Joyoo oonjeokuros that this specimen is а Heard or insect. I rather think i$ is moant for a crocodile. 
te 340 ante, р. 88. 

s44 АП the weighments are by Мг. Joyos except those markod (B) whieh are by Mr, Bkeat. 

4% Two specimens 

ыз Ыза and now «nder original 


weight 
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Mr. Joyce further weighed five ingots, three from the British Museum (Nos. 1905-11-16-9 
to 11) and two from his own oolleotlon, and found that they weighed respectively grains 
11, 188; 7, 628; 7, 462; 7444 (J); 302 (Г. From this we get the following tabulated 
information :— 


“ Pagoda ” Soale, “Bugarlosf” Scale. 
- woight in ox, avr." i weight in osx ७३.५ 
ma actual y nomina actual 
dolia е approx, аа approx. 
i vs + (०) 174 
| 71 17} I 17 
17 (5) 
124 28 25} 


All the above tables of ingots and gambar pieces can be stated together in another way, 
which olearly brings out the fact that the modern Malay monetary system is based on the 
Кай or Malay pound weight (of tin) and the old Dutch monetary system on tho 
tal or string (of cash or units, i. e, regulated pieces of tin). It also olearly shows how 
the ingot tin currency in any form met the requirements of Malay commerce, 





५० Pagoda ” Scale. 
ts of of ref 
sant s пате jJ lent r eet to ote 
+ (ingot) 1 képing the lowest denomination of 
Malay weight 
+ ayam 8 köping 
3 ayam 8 köping 
ayam 
2 f =m + kati 
gajah _ - 
š baaga half kati 
ayam 
buaya 
10 gajah kati lower standard o! Malay 
| ( sss t) " weight 
20 E ‚ double Кай 
40 (ingot ) 4 kati 
5 kati 
50 (ingot) half dollar 
“ Sugarloaf” Scale. 
cents of a пато of animal PR коша oommeroial 
1$ Ri jah quarter pónjuru. 
bal! painjurn 
3} уып quarter tali } 
buaya P 
61 ayam Ж tali १ 
(ingot | 
71 Eo A 1l pénjuru 
124 (ingots) tali string of cash or unit of 
ayam tin weight 
“gears. о TT Bee anta, p. 89. 


a Ayam, cock; bwaya, orocodile; gajah, elephant ; Axrabera, tortoise; Касту, mantis, 
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jah ч 

Wt ©. dba A 

bšlslsn s 
181 ayam рр 

(ingot) 

vies : standard of Far Eastern 

25 kurakura double tali av. weight 

kurs kura : 1 
31} l buaya iy ae 

(ingot) great viss of commerce 
87} bšlalang 7 ; ae 


One interesting point, as showing the force of commercial necessities on & people, is that we 
have (ante, p. 90) a “ pagoda” ingot weighing a tali, anda “ sugarloaf” ingot weighing a kati, 
both out of scale. This shows that the tali and kati were of such importance as standards of 
commercial weight that they had to be specially provided for under each method of reckoning. 

There must always have been much confusion in the use of the two scales of the ingot and 
garibar pieces, unless they were not concurrent, 1.4, unless they were in vogue only in séparate 
places and periods, which is not at all likely.* At the eame time the above tables show that there 
was simple and easily understood proportion between the various gambar piecos in 
circulation. | 

Thus, taking all the available ingot and gambar pieces together, we get the remarkable frots 
thet on the “pagoda” scale there were issued, on the basis of the hüpimg or cash, а series of 
10 * coins” in the proportion of— | 

1: 9: 8: de: 8: 20: 40: 80: 160; 200. 
Or the “sugarloaf” scale, on the basis of i pónjwru, the proportion of another series of 
10 “ coins” is 

1: 3: 4: 5: 8: 10: 13: 16: 20: 24. 

As a matter of fact, however, the bases of the two scales were, no doubt, the bati or 
lower standard of Malay av. weight for the “ pagoda” scale and the tal or string of cash for 
the “ sugarloaf" scale. On this assumption we can get at the minds of the issuers of the 
tir ingot ourrenoy and observe that they intended to make the tin pisces represent the 
fo lowing proportions :—That is, on the “ pagoda” scale. 

6: 4: 2: <l: kati >: 4: ३: उ 
fu-ther dividing the lowest of those denominations into 4, $, {, to meet surrounding commer- 
cis] requirements, On the “sugarloaf” scale the proportions intended were 

8:24; 3: 1}, 11 <1: tali >: 3: +: 1: d 

It is interesting to observe that the pagoda scale works out to 200 bápimg or cash, t. e., to 
half a dollar of 400 cash or 100 cents, and that tho sugarloaf scale works ont to 24 p5wjwru 
(24x61 = 150 cents) to a dollar and a half. This gives a proportion between the pagoda 
ard sugarloaf scales of 1: 8. But, unless there were ready means of identifying specimens: 
this fact would not be of any practical nee for appraising the relative value of pieces, when 
ccnverting those of one soale into the other. 

The various species of gambar pieces had also a clear and readily remembered proportion 
between themselves. Thus, from the specimens already available we get the following 
proportions. ` ` 

A Boo remarks above on ths existence of ingots out of soale. 
«1s "Ho specimen of the 1 oent gambar piece is na yet avallable to mo. 
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“Pagoda” Scale. * Sugarloaf” Soalo. 

(1) ayam (oock). 

1, 4, $, kšping. 8, 9, 1, ३, } pinjurt. 

Proportion ; 1: 4: 8, Proportion ; 1: 3: 4: 8: 18. 
(2) buaya (crocodile). 

2,1, pb 4 kaii. 5, 24, 1 p5njurm. 

Proportion; 1: 91: b: 10. Proportion ; 1: 2}: 5. 
(8) gajah (elephant). 

9, 1, ф kati. 8, 2}, ३ pónjuru. 

Proportion ; 1: 5: 10. Proportion: 1: 10: 18. 


(4) Séleleng (mantis). 
6, 8, 1} (for 14) p&njura. 
Proportion; 1: 2: 4, 
(5) Furahbura (tortoise). 
5, 4, pšnjuru. 
Proportion; 1: 1. 

The above considerations soem to prove beyond doubt that thore were two 
concurrent scales in the tin ourrency represented by the two forms of the ingot, and 
the main future interest in the above statements is that they enable us to know what to look 
for in order to complete the information already gathered. 

The practical use to which the gambar ourrency was put is curiously illustrated by a 
letter (Appendix I, No. VI.) from Mr. Laidlaw, dated 29th July 1904, in which he says that 
the trader Imam Haji Mat Arshat drove a “satisfactory trade” in rive in the Kinta Valley 
(Perak) in the “bad old days’, before the introduction of British rule mto the Federated 
Malay States, on the following besis. Ho sold his rice at 5 dollars the gantang of 4 ckupek. 
He was paid in gambar (tin ingot) currency at 10 kati of tin to the dollar, which is practically 
the rate on which the preceding tables are based. This trader placed the same value on the 
small gambar ingots of tin (amall cock, mantis, crocodile) as the tables do; +. a. he said they 
were equal to a pénjurt of tin currency, ог yy dollar in that currency (=6} cents.) He 
also said that a amall gambar ingot was equal in fact to 10 pitis, or yy tin “dollar,” but that 
he valued.such ingots in his trade at б pitis, or gig tin “dollar, ” and that he sold his rice 
at a chupak, or} gantang, for a small ingot, at the valuation of yy dollar. By this means he 
got 8 dollars worth of tin for the'gantang of rice, whereas bis price was 0 dollars the yantony, 
presumably with a further profit attached to it on its intrinsic value, He therefore made a 
profit on his trading of 8 points in 50 or 60% by his manipulation of the currenoy, without 
reference to what might happen to him on the actual sale of his rice. Thus was the trade 
made ‘ satisfactory,” and thus does this trader once again demonstrate the truth of the 
comment € that in countries where there ія a currency and not money, the opportunities of 
illicit profit are twice 98 great as ИБН poft 7०10098 groat as ina оошу here biera мы ENY хе Е country where there is & legally fixed ooinage. 9 
6 We have not come ko the end of the information proourable, because there ia some evidence in the 
ecrrespondence in Appendix I, that there was a buoys of account at 2j cents (pagoda soals), and other waya 
valued ai a tali or 124 conde and at a këping (slab) or 3124 oenta (both sugarloaf scale). 


4 He naturally reckoned his fractional parts on the old Dutch soale, 

m Ante, Vol. XX VL, рр. 900 f. 

5 The villagers he was dealing with, on the other hand, probably thought that thay were making a good 
bargain for themselves by getting 5 gantang of rico for tin currency, which should have produced only 4 fenteng. 
For other instances of this mutual ' profit” between trader and semisarage or savage, hee anie, Yol. XXIX, 
p. 80. 
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One general inference here which will be found to be supported by independent 
argument later on, is that the British took the surrounding Malay system directly for the 
basis of their imported money system, while the Dutch adopted for theirs the system 
originally invented by the Chinese to meet their own commercial necessities in the Malay 
Peninsula." 

III. 
Historical Hxamination. 
1 

Yule, Hobson-Jobson, s. v. Malacca, quotes Groeneveldi, Chinese Annals, p. 128, to the 
toRowing effect as to Malay currenoy in tin in 1409 A. D.:— “In the year 1409.. . the land 
wes called the kingdom of Malacca (Mos-la-ka) ... Tinis found in the mountains... 
It is cast with small blooks weighing 1 catti 8 teels ten pieces are bound together with a 
reitan and form a small bundle, whilst 40 pieces make a large bunde. In all their trading 
. . they use these pieces instead of money." 

This provides a scale 

1j kati make 1 patah 
10 patel i 1 tali = 15 kati 
4 tali y 1 kšping =60 ,, 

Ante, vol, XXXI. р. 51, I hare quoted two statements from Stevens, Guide to Kast: India 

Trade, 1776, p. 127, as under :— 


Jomokosy [0708 Tooops. 
8 punochorff make l poot. 3 pingas make 1 puta. 
4 poot 5» lvs 4 putas — ,, 1 viss. 
10 vis » lopin 10 vis  „ 1 оар. 
8 сарп » 1 babar 8 capin » 1 behar 


And ants, p. 9, will be found Bowrey's statement in c. 1875, which affords the following 
table :— 
Janselone, 
Sh puttas® small make 1 putta large 
4 роња аде ,, 1 rieoo 
15 vieve » loupine ` 
8 cupine » 1 bebarre of 420 Ibs. 

From those statements and those above: made (amie, p. 94) as to the gambar or animal 
ingots in use about 1860, and from the standard weights for tin currency seb up on the modern 
British and old Dutoh scales, wo can arrive at certain facts pertinent to the present purpose. 
The scale of 1409 shows 10 tali (bundles) of 1} kat = 1 nniš of 15 bati. The modern scales 
show 8 tali of | kati = 1 unit of 10 kati. The ratio of the two scalea is therefore 1j: 1. 
rhe modern standard Tiss or bidor = Bj lbs.; therefore the viss or bidor of 1409 was 5} lbe., 
1.0५ it was the great viss (lj standard viss). Tho scale of 1409 was consequently the 
ecale of the great viss. 


EN ا ع‎ न Z u = x= xz =s 

s1 The British N. I. Co. made attempts to oomtrol the money of the Malay Archipelago as long ago ал 1605, 
cide Pringle, Oonsuliations, Fort St. Gscrge, Vol. IV, p. 170, quoting an agreement with the Baja of Pryaman and 
Tika (Pxnaira) dased 20th Jan. 1684 —'* No other Buropeans or Na&ires be authorised or allowed to have a mint 
ст coyne or stamp any sorta of mony, whither gold or copper, Won, or any other mettle or thing whatsoever.” 

sa Boe also Mixel. Papers relating to Inds Chime, kod Bares, 1. 244. 

83 Or bundle ; if represents on the great visu scale the “ dollar” anit of the modern nomenclature, 

4 Read pjn/uru, patak, vin, Брну, bakara. 

a Road patak, vies, Hping, bahara, 


t 
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Reducing all the scales abore mentioned to the standard of 430 Ibs. to the bahara, or 
524 Ibs. the köping (anis, р. 90), we find that the scales of 1409 and 1725 are those of the 


great visa, and that all the rest were of the standard viss. This enables us to arrive at the 
following table :—9* 


Malay Tin Currenoy. 
Oomparative Table of Scales: 
Standard vies scale, 





1409 1778 1675 š Et 
e 1960 British Dutch 
soals.. 

& R A & a 5 
lis=< b 8 a= b a= b [а= bj" [2 а= bi" 2ys= b 
10 b= 0 4 b= 0 4 b= o 4b= o 5 b= о 4 b= o 
4 o= d 10 0-2 d 18 c= d lbo= d 15 o= d 15 ox d 

Table stated in av. weight: 

а —14 oz, а= 7 ox a= bj oz. [a= 7 ою]! [а= 52 os.]® a= 15g ox 
b =8] os. b=21 ox. b=14 ox. b=14 ox. b=11} ок. b=14 ox. 
o9 =: 18} Ibe. om 5} lbs. c=: 8} lbs o= 8410६ o= 54 Ibs, c= 8} lbs. 
d = b2} lb. d=12ç lbs. d= 52$ lbs. d= 52} lbs, d= 32} lbs. d = 524 lbs, 


In terms of modern currency, on the standard of 420 ‘lbs. to the Bahara, the half-gambar 
Michi (small description of model of animal) or hall-pówjwrw = 7 ox.: pinjurw = 14 05, : 
tampang (kat) = 224 ox.: tals = 28 ox.: vias ex 56 ox. (8$ 1७.) : great viss = 84 os, 
(5+ 108.) : “dollar” = 224 os. (14 108.) : képing = 524 lbw. 

The above comparative tables supply the following important feots:— 


(1) Tho “dollar” unit of weight (tin) is constant through the centuries at 18} lbs, 
on the great viss (bidor) scale and at 14 Ibs. on the standard vise scale. The persistence of this 
unit accounts for its existing use to represent in weight of tin the dollar unit of European imported 
silver money. The old Ohlnese kati is represented on the modern scales by the pëxjuru, and the old 
Chinese tak (bundle) by the ampang (block), to whioh the name of kam has become transferred 
in the oourse of time in the Malay countries. The eonstant units ara the p3xjwrw at 14 oz, : 
tampang (Malay kali) at 21-32] ox. खवला (vies) at 56 ox,: great vies at 84 ox.: “dollar” 
at 19]-14 lbs.: kiping at 534 Iba : it being borne in mind that the ahera of the ingots and 
gambar ingots is atill 420 lbs., though the modern standard British bakara has been rounded off to 
400 10. 


t 





—— M M nnn ck 
% 1 feel justified in setting up this standard of 420 lbs. to the bahara by a remark in Lookyer, Amount of Trads 
in J. India, 1711, the most painstaking of all the writers of the period on commercial matters, He myn, p. 30, 
thas the Malay éehara weighed 4%9 lba. 15 ox. =e 428 Ibs, He also saya that the dollar weighed 17 dwt 
1481 grs co. 428 gra, thus incidentally showing the cause of the standard bakers, for by it 1 gr. of silver 
money «= 1 ож. of merchandise, Во all thatthe trader had to do was to bargain as to the number of grains silver 
currency he was bo pay per ounos of stuff, This exhibits a strong instance of commerce sooommodating імен to 
cireunstances. The standard quoted by Lockyer was long maintained, for Dilworth, Sohoolmester’s Assistant 
(Arithmetic), 1782, p. 108, makes '' ріосва of 8, old plate of (i. e, old Bp. dobar) 17 dwta, 12 grs." =: 420 gra, 

57 In accounts as the half bucya, 

¥ In acoounts as the half gambar (bucya, ayam, Mialang) hoki, 

P This is the “dollar " unit of later times on the great riss soale cx 4 viss or Wider. 

७ This denomination seems to have been originally the ч great bundle” or lali, for whioh was afterwards 


substituted a alab of tin (Piping) aa the opacity for easting improved, 
п Also (at 134 standard visa) 70 ok. 


1 
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(2) The modern ѓай or bundle is a double-pšnjuru or half vias or 28 lbe., but this 
denomination has been subject to many fluctuations, presumably dependent on the number of unite 
thas at different times and places went to the bundle. 

(8) The modern denominations of the silver money used in the Maley countries are 
the result of dividing the dollar unit into cents: the number of cents in each denomination 
representing it in the old tin currency. 

(4). The tin * hat" money of the old Malay State lsa direct representation of the tin 
currency in money, to suit the requirements of the dominating silver money introduced by 
Europeans, 

The general historical inferences from the above considerations are that the modern 
silver money adopted by Europeans for the Malay States is the direct descendant of the old 
tin ingot currency; that this in its turn was the direct descendant of the method employed 
for bartering in tin, which must have been evolved out of the obvious needs of the early 
traders; and that the gambar "animal" ourrency was evolved ont of an attempt to regulate 
the tin ingot ourrency by giving it various readily recognisable forms, which could be made to 


oonform to definite standards. 
% 


Historical continuity of the tin currency in the Malay Peninsula oan be further 
shown in an instructive manner by references in Max wells paper, “The Dutch in Perak,” 
J. R. A. 8., Straits Branch, No. 10, relating chiefly to Dutch treaties and arrangements with 
native chiefs, which may be reduced to the following statements :— 

р. 246, 1660. 1 bidor = 14 Bp. dollar: 1 bahara = 8 рїї са 125 bidor = 81} Bp. 
dollar: 1 slab (Wiping) of tin = 624 kati = 78 lbe. Dutoh. 

p.247. с. 1651. Tin sold at 50 rixdollars = 1 бадага, 

p.258. No date. Tin sold at 32 Sp. dollars, the bakara. 

p.202. 1765, Tin sold to Dutoh ato. 864 = 185 lbs. for 114 Sp. dollars = 84 Bp. 
dollars per балага of 875 lbs.: 1 slab = 56} bati = 75 lbs. Dutch, 

p.307. 1768. Tin sold to Dutch at 33 Sp. доПагв рег óakara of 428 ]be,: 1 slab= 64} 
kati = 854 lbs. Dutch. 

p. 268, 1888. 1 bidor = 2} kati and hence 1 tampang = 1 katt, 

Mr. Skeat has quoted to me the following data from Newbold'a Statistical Account of 

Malacca, Vol. IT. :— 
p. 94. 1760. Tin sold at 38 Sp. dollars per šañara = 8 рїш, 
p. 96. 1819. Tin sold at 40 Bp. dollars per балага of 800 kati = 870 Ihe, 
p.100. 6.1880. The tampang weighed 1} to 2 kati, and the Fšping or bangka (slab) 
60 to 60 kati; the kat = 13 Ibs, 

Yule’s quotation for 1409 (ase, р, 19) shows 60 bati to the &Xping. 

From these statements there can be constructed for Malay-land in general the following 
historical table, which might be indefinitely increased :— 


kati to the kSping Bp. dollars to the ` Ibs. to the 
lab) bahara. bahara. 
Data, No. Date, No. Date. No. 
1408 80 1650 31} 148662 4261 
1650 624 16608 80 1650 890 


ie Vire uec &ocouné of Sumair& in Мыс, Papers, Indo-China, I., 210 giving s kakara of 820 kati 
a o 
This was ç temporary reduokion by the Dutch. Tavernier (ses taya, р. 81) TON in his Travels 
en ела Malay tin in India was 14 sous (canis) a lb Taki ا‎ А statement Bis (ate 
89 Hs, ca 1 kakara, then 58! dollars went e bahara, Tavernier says that 
фе tish from the Wade, at what profit to themselves, lesa freight and charges, can be seen, when they 
ae gr ай 283 yn bahara of 420 ib, In Siam in 1676 tin was 40-50 dollars the Балага derson, 
in Siam in Sixteenth Orniury, p. 188. In 1678, if was said to be 80-83 dollars for cash ahd 40 for огей; 
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kati to the këping Sp, dollars to the lbs. to the 
(४४०). bahars. bahara. 
' 65 
1765. 50 1765 и 1766 878 
1770% 894 
177567 81} 17750 405, 419, 476 
1786 641 1786 89 1786 428 | 
181 30१ 476 
1819 40 1819 870 
८. 1880 50-60 1880 430-475 
188510 476-485 
c. 18600 374-881 c, 1800 80 c. 1860 420 
1883 874 1888 80 1888 400 


The forerunner of the modern ratios shown in the last two sets of figures can be 
ascortained thus. The statements of Bowrey, Stevens, Milburn and Kelly all give 8 Буная 
(slabs) to the bakara, from which we get the following information :— 

1675—-the bahara = 420 lbs, and the Adping = 203 kati, 
1776— ‘i = $76 ,, » = 44 1) 
1885— 5 = 485 ,, ” = 4b) ,و‎ 


With this information, and assuming that the kiping mentioned at the other earlier date 
were eight to the bahara, the following table can be constructed :— 


ee ली. оле 
1680 034 990 364 

176b 56} 875 85 

1780 64 498 404 


If then the tin was paid for by the Datoh in dollars per bakara, the difference between 
the number of kati reckoned to the köping by agreement and the true number would represent 
the profit made by manipulating the currency, which would in the instances quoted above be 
about 33 per cent. in favour of the Dutch as against the native chiefs, This argues that the 
true silver monetary ratio between the kati and the képing on a bakara of 875-475 lbs, has 
been in all European times 85: 1 to 40: 1, but the tables show that the native idea of the 
ratio № tin currency was 50: lto 60: 1. The old Dutch traders and the commercial 
authorities were thus able to take advantage of native notions iof ourrenoy to profit largely 
when amossing payments for tin weighed out to them in terms of silver money. 
Miseni geben त NS UN des MTM т eA SOLO ली eee eee 





©% Brom Bowrey s statement, ante, p. 59. 

© There wus а ratio of 83 dollars to the bahara вото time between 1660 and 1785. 

% Abbé Baynal, quoted by Yule, Hobton-Johon, s. v. Oalay, sayzi-—[ The Dutch in Siam] reoolvod in return 
сайд (tin) ай 70 Heres the 100 weight.” Read owt. чи pikul; lere wm framo ca 4 dolar; kakara = 8 pikul of 
11 owt. rand the statement gives 89] dollars the shara. *! Bierens Guids to B. Г, Trade, p. 87. Р 

७ From Stevons’ statement, ants, p. 87. But on his р. 118 he also makes Н 419 lbs. and р. 197 405 lba., both 
at Malsoon. 

७० Milburn, Oemwuros, II, p. 201, but possibly he ія oopying Forrest, Voyage to Mergui Archipelago, 1788 and 
Stevens, Guide to E. 1, Trade, 1775, jointly with improved information Forreat giros 96-99 dollars per bahara ef 
400 Ibs. ** Kelly, Cambis, L, pp. 108, ISL, who may be relied on, partly supporta Milburn. 

п The lash two dates represent respectively fhe standard for tin currency set up, onte, p. 30, and the modern 
British standards, and are added for comparison. A local variation la quaindiy reported by Kally, Cembist, 
I. 100, z. v. Malacca :—A Wp [Hping slab] of tin contains 15 (deer [bider] or 56 iewpeng. I$ weighs 374 Ibs. 
Dutch troy or 40 lba. 11 os. avi thus giring a kakara of only 5384 Ibu. 
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8. 

The information gathered by Mr. Skoat in the various districts and States of the Malay 
Peninsula affords another important historical deduction. The scales of the tin currency 
prevalent on the East Coast, that is, away from European influence until quite recently, 
conformed to the old Dutch soale, showing that that scale was based on the old tin currency 
systems of the Peninsula, The scales of the tin currency now prevalent on the West Coast, long 
subject to European influences, conform to the introduced European monetary soale of 1000 cash 
(Portuguese pese) to the dollar, 


The old Dutch reckoning was :— 
25 cash (pese) make 1 kšndšri (silrer). 
2 kSndéri a ‘oe 1 tali 
8 tali » 1 dollar of 100 doits (cents). 


400 cash to the doller. 

The Rast Coast Malays still reckon on thls system, but they make scale 4 Ešnděri to the 
tali? and vary the number of cash to the bénd&i locally. On this explanation, a comparative 
table of reckoning in the Eastern Malay States can be readily made out from Mr. Skeat’s notes, 
show ng the descent of the old Dutch 80७16. 

Hast Coast Ourrenoy System. 


State or District. Nunc ror Mn Number of ваф 
Old Dutoh 25 49015 
Kelantan 15 480 
Patani’ 

Jering jen | 30 640 
ormer 1b 480 

Teluban present 18 884 
former : 10 320 

Ligeh 10 530 
Trengganu 10 320 
Patalung" 13 384 


Xr. Bkeat also quotes in his notes Klinkers, Nisuw Maleich-Nederlandack Woordeabosk, 
1898, which gives s.v, tali, the following soelo"* of 600 cash to the dollar, thus sm 


75 pitis (cash) make l tali. 
4 tali 3 1 guilder (7ampal)." 
3 guilder з 1 dollar. 


600 oash to the dollar 


Tue actual origin of the existing Muropean scale of 400 cash to tho dollar can be 
ascertained from Marsden's Sumatra, 1811, pp. 171-2 :—“ Spanish dollars are everywhere current 
and accounts are kept in dollars, subu (imaginary quarter dollars), and kepeng or copper cash, 


1% Called ip amy in Kelantan, та Called कक कक in Kelantan, H. Coast, and zynonymosaly kepang and tali in Negri Sembilan, W. Gosat. 
Arrived at by multiplying the number of саа} to the Ыя by 33 (4 Май by 8 tali = 1 dollar). 
14 (७1100 pilis and Iipksy in Patani and Patalung, and tra (stamp) in Beinl: Hping in Kedah. 


H 2L cash by 16 Мии] dollar. This soale is added for comparison. The British soale is also worked out to 
400 cash to the dollar. : 


ts Differenoos zia bed to be due to changes Ia the price of tha. 

T! Bameqo territory beyond Hingora. 

" Marsden’s soale (1811) for Sumatra is $0 cash to the ѓай: B tali to the dollar-400 onsh to the dollar, 
ХНахесё в sonls seems to show the depreciation of cash between 1811 and 1993. I 

® Ir modern terminology “ money of account." 
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of which 400 go to the dollar. Besidos these there are silver fenaw, single, double and treble (the 
latter called tal), coined at Madras: 24 fanam or 8 ѓай being equal to the Spanish dollar, 
which is always valued in the English Settlements at 5 shillings sterling. Silver rupees (rupth) 
have oocasionally been struck in Bengal, for the use of the Settlements on the coast of Sumatra. 
but not in sufficient quantities to become a general onrrency. In the year 1786, the Company 
contracted with the late Mr. Boulton of Soho [London] for a copper coinage, the proportions of 
which I was desired to adjust. The same system, with many improvements suggested by 
Mr. Oharles Wilkina,®! has since been extended to the three Presidencies of India. At Achin, small 
and thin gold and silver coins were formerly struck and still are current, but I have not seen any 
ef the picces that bore the appenrance of modern coinage, nor am I aware that this right of 
sovereignty is exercised by any other power in tho Island.” 

This statement in Marsden's Sumatra shows that in 1811 he aas working on the Dutch 
soale, and provides an interesting comparative table with what is nowadays nuderstool as “the old 
Datch ” scale. 


Mareden’s scale. Old Dutch Scale. 
164 cash make 1 fanam. 4 cash make 1 duit. 
2 lanam 5» 1 double fanam, 2} duit ; 1 dubbeltje. 
14 double fanam » 1 tali. 2} dubbeltie » 1 kendéri. 
2 tall ji 1 mku, 9 kéadén „ 1 tali. 
4 suku » 1 dollar. 2 tali x l suku, 


4 mku » 1 dollar. 
400 cash to the dollar. — 
400 cash to the dollar. 


The statement tends to show that the modern European System of 400 cash to the dollar 
arose ont of the requirements of Europeans in Sumatra in dealing with the Malays, and was imported 
thence to the Malay Peninsula, possibly by Sir Stamford Raffles about 1819, though apparently 
Marsden was working on notions of money current both in Sumatra and Malacca in his time, 

There is a curious reference to the '* old Dutoh Scale’ of 400 cents to the dollar in the 
following quotatlon from Tavernier’s Travels, English ed., 1678, Vol. I, Pt. II, p. 6 £, showing 
that it, or something like it, existed long before Marsden's time:— 

“ An Account of the Money of Asia.” 

The money of the King of Cheda and Pera [Kedah and Perak]. This money is of Tin, and 
is coined by the king of Oheda and Pera, He coins no other money than Tin. Some year since 
he found out several Mines, whioh was a great prejudice to the English, For the Hollanders and 
their merchants buy it, and vend it over all Asia, Formerly the English brought it out of 
England, and furnished great part of Asia, where they consumed a vast quantity ; they oarricd it 
also into all the Territories of the great Mogul, as also into Persia and Arabia; for all fheir 
Dishes are of Copper, which they cause to be tinned over every month. Among the meaner sort 
of people, there is little to be seen but this Tin-money, and the Shells called Oori (cowrey) ; 
Figs. l and 2 are of that great piece of Tin, which weighs an ounce and a half, and in that Oountry 
goes for the value of two of our Sous. But in regard that Tin із there at 14 Sousa pound, this 
is not worth above one Sous and three Deneers, This piece of Tin is only thick in the sides, the 
middle being as thin as paper. 


—— r F A HP e u ura 

ө fee infra, р 107, n. 0, 28 to the transfer of the term iali for half a rupee, or four to tho dollar. in modern 
Indian broker's slang. 

w Tabraziasn of the East Inda Company. 

१२ The old Erenoh peid de mare or pound of 16 ox. cx 7556 grs. Eng., as against the old Eng. lb. 
whroh c= 7600 gra. 

ч The old French Tiere (oallsd also the franc) was divided into 20 sows of 12 deniers each, soa sew was roughly 
a» Engli&h half penny orl cent of a dollar, 


-— 
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Figs. 8 and 4 are of a piece that goes at the value of four Deneers.? 
Figs. 5 and 6 are three Shells (cewries), whereof they give fifty for the little piece of Tin.” 
Plate marked to face p. 7 of Taverniers Travels. 
The money of the king of Beda [for Chola] and Pera [Kedah and Perak] 
(“That great plece of tin which weighs an ounoe and а half” 59 





All that Milltes could find of this coin 200 years later in Paris, when it had become much 
worn, is given below. It ів an indication of the liberties taken by Tavernier's engraver. 






cs 

m sian o ens 4 
-s 

*. ^-^ 9» = CS IPS 
* 





Tavornler's statement therefore exhibits an instructive scale. 


50 cowries = 1 little pieoe (kepeng, pitis, cash), 
8 little pieces (cash) = 1 son (cent) 
100 sou (cant) = 1 dollar. 


ypg 


15000f'a cowries or 800 cash to the dollar, 


© Figs Band é of Tavernier’s plate show a regularly minted coin with an Arabio insoriphion on the reverse. 
lta value of ¢ deniers shows that ib was j sow or oent ; t. e, it was a kepeng, pitis or cash. Mullies, Recherches sur 
lee Monnaies Malates, p. 199, thinks he oan read the date 1041 A. H. on this ootn = A. D. 1881. 

* The misfortunes that have happened to Tavernier's plates of Malay money at the hands of subsequent 
writers are detailed on p. 4 of Milliss, Recherches sur les Monnaies Malates, 1871. 

* Ор. otf,, p. 130 and FL IXO., No. 980. 


“a This {туба 7500 cowries to the rupee, a fair ayvernge number | see enis, Vol. XXVI, pp. 290 ff. 


- - 
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Remembering that this ів the report of w French travefler on Malayan currency as under- 
stood in Indis in the 17th century, one finds in it a clear геѓегепое to the oid Dutoh soale ot 
400 cash to the dollar.?? 

å, ' 

A transition stage between the two scales of 400 and 1000 cash to the dollar respeotively, 
perhaps due to surrounding influences, appears to be found im the following facts reported from 
the Kinta Valley (axte, p. 96), West Coast, and Patani town on the East Coast. The Kinta 
Valley scale shows 800 cash to tbe dollar. Now, in Patani Mr, Skeat tells me that “ 0881 " 
were oast in ‘‘trees” (pokok pitts), and that those with the Raja's stamp on the top were most 
valued as genuine. Such trees were valued ata Adndart, 34 conta, or 32 to the dollar (ante, 
p. 101). Each cash on the tree was valued at } cent or 800 cash to the dollar. This works out to 
25 cash per tree. 

On Plate VII, will be found s reproduction from the Oambridge Museum of а hal! pokok pitts 
or cash treo, consisting of 13 cash without the Raja's stamp. The cash bear date А. H. 1314— 
A. D. 1896. 

5. 

The alternativo term for *oash” in many parta is still pese, Portuguese, Spanish, 
Italian, eto., for “weight,” and used for the low unit of monetary weight, varying in the East 
from about 1000 to about 1600 to tbe dollar; by standard 1000.9 From information gathered 
by Mr. Skeat and other European observera, a table cam be made out showing the effect of 
European commeroe and influence on the monetary currency scales of the Peninsula, 
The evidenoe for the West Const currency system is as follows :— 

(1) Mr. Skeat's notes for Kedah and Setul, North of Kedah, show 40 cash to the Eindiri™ 
and 93 kómjári to the dollar = 1380 cash to the dollar. And Logan, Journ, Ind. Archi- 
pelago, 1851, р. 08, saya the same thing: '* The native coin is tho ira, w small гош] piese of tin 
with a hole in the oentre, of whioh 160 make а zalt, and 8 talf are worth s dollar? 21980 eash to 
the dollar. 

(8). Mr. Leidlaw's information provides the following scales: 


Perak. p 
Telok Anson. Lower Perak. Kinta Valley. 
63g duit make 1 pénjura 10 duit make 1 рі»! 10 duit make 1 pitis 
ayam"? ayam ayam 
2 pénjam , 1 piak® 10 pitis n 1 gambar b pitis „ 1 gambar 
ayam ayam 
2 piak j ] suku 4 gambar , 1 suku 4 gambar, 1 senku 
ayom _ syam ' 


` = Ofher inferences from this valuable statement by Tavernier will be found in the appropriate places, 
* Pasa = reis, of which 1000 to 1200 went to the milrei or dollar anit. Henoe the use of the term for “oh. 
` The actual value of the milrsí was always unonrtain. 
** 12801८0000 йа 4 tra (onah) to the duit, 10 duits to the йт. Millies Recherches sur les Monnaies Malaia» 
р. 180, quotes Beaulieu, Relation de Voyages, 1668, IL. 38, who says 89 ira make s dollar, thus transferring the 
expression ira from " oaah" to the kindin. 
oi This makes the 15.044 of this soale half a pšxjwrw or 8] oenta « y dollar, Usually the kinddricapdajurn 64 
cents = 4, dollar. Мг, Bkssk quotes Denys, Desoriptive Diet, of British Malaya, 1804, zv. iah, who has 180 
tract) taluc31880 cash to the dollar. ! 
” A 0010, '' 08810 with the oook,” oalled also ping and dwij. 


१२ Or tali. CR 
€ Ordinarily pitis means cash, 400 to the dollar: here it is 1 


w ‘Tin ingot in the form of а ७००६ ' the small “oook " ingot = 1 pš=juru, 16 to the dollar 


शै 


+ oe 
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P 


Q suku make 1 jampal 2 suku make 1 jampal 9 suka make 1 jampal 





9 jampal , 1 dollar 2jampal , 1 dollar 8 jampal , 1 dollar 
1000 duit ayam (саһ) іо 1600 dui ayam to the 800 duit ayam to the 
the dollar. | dollar, dollar® 
(3). Maxwell, Han, of the Malay Language, 1889, p. 142, gives the following soale for Perak: 
86 duit ayam?’ (copper) make 1 wang (silver)** 
7 wang ' к 1 suku 
4 suku 7 ^ 1 dollar 


—Y 


1008 cash to the dollar, 

(4). Wilson, Documents af the Burmese War, 1827, App. 26, p. 61, says :— “The боа] 
and tin pice were the currency in Tavai and Mergul, but the former has been superseded by the 
rupee. The rates for the rupee and pice may be expected to vary, but the following was in use at 
the date of our authorities (1826).100 

13 small pice Í make 1 large one or kebean. 
88 kebean is 1 Spanish dollar. 


1056 pice (cagh) to the dollar, 

“Small pics” here means osh, the Anglo-Indian term, pics (paisa), bing then commonly 
used on the Coast, from the “ pice ? coined by the Е, I. Company at Penang in tin for the use of 
the Malay Settlements, Kebean is obviously b3ping, used as an alternative for pitts, in the dame 
sense as Mr, Laidlaw’s informant used that term for a Dutch doit or cent, 

There is also further instructive proof of the interdependence of the native and 
Muropean money all down the Coast Chalmers, Hist, of Currency in Brit. Colonics, | 
p. 882 f., says that in 1887 the E. I. Oompany oommenoed a coinage in Penang, which the Indian 
authorities proved very tenacious in retaining as long as they had control of the Straits Settlements 
up to 1867. This colnage consisted in the days of Wilson of half and quarter rupees and copper 
cents, half and quarter cents, and tin “pice” of the value of a cent. The rupee was the 
equivalent of the Dutoh gwilder, and soit was halla dollar, This means that they coined on the 
scale of 400 cash to the dollar. It is obvious, therefore, that Wilson's kebean referred to the 
E. I. Co.'s tin pice or cent, and his small “pice” are cash at 1200 to the dollar. His other 
statements of 88 and 771la kebean, i. ठ., 1056 and 930 cash to the dollar, merely represent the 
discounts the local native merchants or money-ohangers tried to get as their profit by manipulating 
the ourrency. 


м The difference here shows the difference in the value of tin on the coast and ta p-oouniry in Perak. 

ग Galied in Salangor, dt jagoh, Jav. jago, a cock. 

w Chalmers, Hist. of Currency in Brit, Colonies, 1893, р. 883, quotes in a footnote a lstor from Maxwell. “The 
зене was à Notherlands-Indian stijver ca 4 duit, and the wang beharu was the Huropean stijver = 5 duit, Twenty-two 
years ago (say 1870), when I was Magistrato of Malaoos, I often beard the expression, wong baharu, used to signify 
34 cents of а 0018४, though there was no corresponding coin, This is similar to the owe of the word kapeng (kw 
sang) in Penang. This expression is still in use” 

०० Siamese silver coin, representing the old Indian tankka, whenos cams also the rupee. 

1% This is a point that the student should always bear in mind when appraising a traveller's or "autbority'a"' 
statement: e. g., Bowrey, loc. cit., puta the patak at Sd, Eng. <1 60 Вр. dollars to the Болата. But p. 184 he says 
fin waareckoned at 29 dollars to the балага ‘ready moneys,” i. e. for immediate delivery, bnt 40 dollars the bahara 
"upon truok,” í s., for future delivery. __ 

1 Dr. Haniteoh, J.R.A 8., Straits Branch, No. 89, P. 199, shows copper pice from Penang minted by the E, I, 
Co., dated 1708 and 1801, and suporsenibed 2,8 and é Wying, i. s., j; andl cent On р. 194 he shows rupem. 
half rupees in silver, stniver; and half stafrers, duits in copper, and duits in lead, issued by the E I. Co. for 
Fisinocoa in the years 1811-1816. 

la Bos para. neat but one below. 
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Through all this, the influence of the E. I. Qos coinage for the Straits Settlements can be 
peroeived, It had another curious effect along the Ooast. The money the Company established 
was on the Indian scale of rupees of 16 annas of 12 pie, i.c., 192 рів to the rupee. Between 
1786 and 1825, Malacca had an alternating history as a possession of the Dutch and British. It 
was restored to the Dutch in 1818 and finally handed over to the की, I. Oo. in 1825, when 
Kelly (Cambist, 1885, I., р. 108) reports that t accounts are kept in rix dollars of 8 schilling or 
48 sire; this is subdivided into 4 dott.” Now this statement makes 192 doit to the dollar of 
account, That is, the local people managed to-make their accounts conform io the new money by 
the simple procesa of doubling its value on paper, and thus to stick to the old ideas and scale of 
400 cash to the dollar, at a discount 

We have also an echo of this in the actual comages. Dr, Hanitach, op. oit., p. 197, quotes 
specimens of а copper ooln struck in Batavia with the Dutch E, I. Co.'s coins and dated 1802 and 
1815-24. One of them (and perhaps two) was issued during the British occupation of Jara 
(1811-16). These coins bear the figures Jy and 5, showing that they were yẹ of something 
and б of something else. The figures qy no doubt referred to the 16 annas in the rupee, which 
make the coin equal to 5 “pice” (hiping). This gives 80 pice to the rupee, though in point of. 
fact, as the text shows, taping ran at that time 40 to the Madras rupee or half dollar, It would 
appear, thorefore, on this argument, that the value of the money was doubled in the coinage as 
well as оп paper, in order to atlok to the old ideas, This was the fact, because the coins in 
question were for currency in Achin as bupamg or Š duit (keping) pieces. The Achin kupang was 
at that date yy of s pardao or dollar of 4 а. B d., ४. ४० double of a rupeeof 28,4 d. All this means 
that the familiar Indian coinage was adapted to the habits of Sumatra by doubling the value of the 
denominations, the anna or yy rupes being exactly half the Achin Eupang or yy dollar,3 

How the rate of 88 báping to the dollar became fixed is brought out in an interesting manner 
(op. œt., p. 58), thus. Wilson says, quoting the Government Gasetie, 2 March 1826: “ Tho Tarai 
( Tavoy) miner smelts the ore. immediately on his return to town (from the tin mines), and coins 
those sorta of pice (cash) which are current in the basaar. Of these 15463a, make one ріка] of 
Pinang-—allow 1j for wastage—so that, if the average price of the tin of the Coast be 20 Bp. dollars 
per pikul, wo shall have 88} pices current for the value of one stecca ripes,* which ів very nearly 
what it was once valued at in Tavai, vis., 40 pices, Tho established rate at present is 44 pices for 
one rupee, whether at Madras or sicca (i.e. Bengal standard), although the bazaar people only 
give 40 ploes for a Madras rupee, if allowed their option; 44 pices for a Madras rupee seems to be 
above the intrinsic value of the metal (in terms of the rupee). 

There is, therefore, here an exceedingly interesting proof of the spread of the tin currency 
along the Western Coast of the Malay Peninsula and its consistency and persistence over the whole 
country, as Mr. Laidlaws information gives 80 bipimg to the dollar in с. 1860 and Wilson’s 
68 biping in 1896, 

3 For proof, see Appendix VI. 
з« The official M. I. Co.'s rate was 1600 to ihe dollar (Chalmers Hist. of Currency wm Brit, Colonics, p. 8821). 
The difference here means the loea] disoount. 
8 Le. TT} cash to the dollar ab 9 гпреов іо the dollar, giving ratio of tin to silver atc. 6: L Wilson's 
68 ерее to the dollar gives а ratio of с, 6} tol. Chalmers lec. cit, очув that the ratios then varied at Penang 
from 6}: 1 do 5: L Milburn, Oriental Commerce, 1818, Vol II, р. B00, haa a statement which makes the ratio 
44:1. ‘The current plos are coined on the island, being pieges of tin, nearly the sire of an English penny. 
They have the [Ë, L] Company's mark on one side and are flate on the other; 100 of them ought to contain 41 attis 
, of pure tin.” At p, 816, Milburn makes the propo:ition 8: 1 at Selangor alternatively 64: 1 acoorduig to Kelly, 
Cambist, 1556, Yol 1, p. 115. 
t This statement affords а strong instance of the necessity of referring all meicantile statements of value to a 
general standard, 
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(5) Mr. Skeat hasa note (showing the spread of European inflnenoe Esstwards) that the 
old Bingora (E. Coast) currency was reckoned 10 cash to the 10 kiping ріесе, 100 cash to the 
Ьай, 82 kindsri to the dollar: 8200 cash to the dollar. This scale is clearly that given by 
Mr. Laidlaw for Perak in 1600: 10 cash=10 pítis— 1 bindar (87४7४), but 16 kéndari to the 
dollar. The Singora ratio of * cash” to ihe dollar was stated to depend on the quantity of Dutch 
cash in the country from time to timo.* 

The accuracy of this statement is attested by some remarks in Hafiles' Java, 1880, Vol. IT, 
App., note to p. 11, and pp, olxi, olxli (table), from which a scale can be made out thus :— 

200 piohis (cash) make 1 dubbeltje or wang. 
24 wang - 1 dollar, 


4800 pichis to the dollar. 

Raffles’ observations also show the great fluctuation of various dollars in terme of pishis: 
a. g., ho rates the Sp, dollar at 28 wong о: 5600 piolis to the dollar, and the rixdollar (of account) 
at a discount of 8% off the ordinary dollar, giving 4500 piohis to the dollar. — 

Something of the same kind must have always been going on in the countries East of India. 
Under date, 1567, Caesar Frederick (Habiuyt, Maclehose ed., Vol, V., 481: Purchas, Maclehose 
ed, X 181) says‘ Ths current money that is in this clty [Рево] and throughout all this 
kingdom is called Gansa or Ganza, which is made of Copper and lea&do . . . with this 
money Ganza, you may buy gold or silver, Rabies or muske and other things. For there Is no 
other money current among them, and Golde, silver and other marohandigs are at one time dearer 
than another, as all things be. This Gansa goeth by weight of Byxe [plu.], and this name of 
Byxa goeth for ye accompt of the weight, and commonly а Вуха of a Gansa is worth (after our 
accompt) halfe a dueet [dollar] litle more or lease : and albeit that gold and silver ls more or lesse 
in price, yet the Byza never ohangeth. Every Вуха maketh a hundredth Сапка of weight, 
and se the number of the money is the Вуха” “Byza’’ (visa) is hero clearly half a dollar.* 

Oa his return from Pegu to India (p. 487), Caesar Frederick landed st the Island of Sondipa 
(Sandwip) near Ohitiagong, and took in provisions, buying, as be was told at an exorbitant rate, 
५ groat fat hennes for a Bixse apiece, which is at the most а репе; " f, 6,, a vise weight of some 
coin or currency (perhaps cowries) was worth а penny sooording to Caesar Frederick's translator, or, 
вау yy to ус of the “bysa” of Реди, 

Ralph Fitch, who was in Pegu in с. 1585 (HiÁlwyt, Maclehose ed.. V. 499: Purchas, 
Maelebose od., X. 198: Ralph Fitch, od, Ryley, 1894, р. 166), says, while using terms which are 
suspiciously the same as Csesar Frederick's, that ‘ commonly this biza after our acoount is worth 
about half a crowne or something less:" i. &, the “ biz& " was half a dollar of socount asually 
taken formerly at five shillings English.” Therefore, Osesar Frederick's “ bixxe” at Sondiva 
was -Ày of the “byxa” of Pega. All this supplies an alternative scale :— 

* ë Por reasons for the depreciation of “omsh" from tme to tima, ace ante, Vol, XXVI, pp. 22 f. 
* The {ZK was half a vim and to this day «GN in broker's slang means an eightanns piege or half rupee 


(or quarter dollar). 

Т Acentury later than Caesar Fredorick’s day, the values of belimetal in Burma had gone down 50 x at 
any rate temporarily, for Mr. Willam Foster bas given me the following quotations from contemporary MS. 
doeumenta, Ths President and Counall at Surat, wrote to the E, I. Oo, $5 Jan. 1050 (O. O. Dop, 2147):— 
They enolosed certain accounts relating to the recent Pegu Voyage “ which accounts being kept in vists [viss] of 
panos [belbmetell, you may please to take notice (1f Н should not be «o exprest in the aooounts) that each 
vist (visa) is nearost 10४ staring,’ That ia, the price of bell-metal had fallen from fs, 64. to ls. 4d. per vim 
between 1557 and 1650, «statement supported by the generalisations of Sazgermano about 1790 (in/ra, p. 122, # 65), 

On tha 11 Feb 1648, Thomas Breton and William Potter, В. І. Co.'s servants. wrote from Pegu to Fort St, 
Deorge i—'' Buoh is the oraeliy of these people that, seeing us in necomity of в boat. [they 2 wiJl not be hired to 
*urnish us for less thon 500 uses (тіваф, for risa)” Taking then the ries at ls. 4d. or thereabonte, the prim 
demanded for а oargo-boat was «ome 235 Ba., whieh would not be unUkiey at that time. 
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24 cash make 1 ganze. 80 oash make 1 ganra. 
100 ganza i 1 byzs. 100 ganza n ] byza. 

2 Буза 5 1 ducat (dollar). 2 byza - 1 duoat. 
4800 cash to the dollar. 6000 cash to the dollar, 


Again, William Barrett, Consul at Aleppo, writing in 1584, the last year of his Lfe, on money 
and measures in the East, says (Hekluyt, Maclehose ed., VI. 21 f.) of Malacca :—“ For the 
marchandise bought and sold in the citle they reckon at so much the barre, which barre is of divers 
sorts, great and small, according to the ancient oustome of the said oltie and diversitie of the 
goods , . , The measures of Malacca are as the measures of Goa . . . For the money of 
Malacos, the least money current is of tinne stamped with the armes of Portugall and 12 of these 
make а Chaxza, The OChasza is also of tinne with the said armes, and $ of these make а challaine. 
The Oballaine ig of nne with the said armes and 400 of these токе а tanga of Goa good money, 
but not stamped in Malacca. There is also a sortof silver money, which they call Patachines 
[rixdollar or dollar of account], and is worth 6 tangas of good money, which is 860 reyes, There 
is also s kind of money called crusado stamped with the armes of Portugall and is worth 6 tangas 
good money . . . The rials of 8 they call Pardaos de Reales [dollar] and are worth 7 tangas 
of good moríey* (420 reyes).” 

Read chasxa=caixa=cash ; challaine = calaim = calin = kelang (tin coin)=éping; and this 
statement supplies the following table :— 

; 18 small cash make 1 cash 


2 cash М 1 képing 
40 képing m l tanga 
7 tanga т 1 dollar 


6720 cash to the dollar (for 6400) 


On the information above detailed, the following table of caah to the dollar can be made 
out :— 


West Coast Currency System. 


ОМ Dutch? 624 pose Бу 16 kéündéári!l? = 1000 cash to the dollar. 
Kedah 40 ira by 82 D = 1980 
Bota] 40 рёв . by 83 не = 1980 
Denys’ Diei, 40 tra by 83 » = 1280 
Perak. 
Telok Anson 694 duit by 16 pinjuru!? = 1000 
ayam 

Lower Perak 100 » blb , = 1600 
Kinta Valley 50 е by 16 ы = 800 
Maxwell, Man. 86 by 28 wang = 1008 
Татоу and Mergui 19 pitis by 88 kšpingl® = 10561 
Old Singora 100 by 82 kšnduri = 8300 


The origin of the system of 1000 cash or thereaboute to the dollar can be traced ever 
more satisfactorily than that of 400 cash to the dollar, Denys, Descriptive Dict, of British 


* This statement is Interesting as making Albuquerque's crusade i 6/7 dollar, and the Goa pardao in the 16th 
= eentury to equal a dollar. Taking the Gos tanga (nominally s tanta, t. 4, rupee or tšokal) sa the real upper anit of 
Goa monay, then thé remarkable Hkeness of Barrett's statement in 1584 to Wilson's (ante, p. 105) in 1896 comes out, 

* Shown here for comparison, 


14 This soale is really thas of 8 tali to the dollar, with Wuddrimepiafurs, and reckoned 3 or 4 to the tali, 
п For 1900, 
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Mclaya, г. v. money, states that Castanbeda, Vol IL., says:—-As there was no money in Malacca 
except that of the Moors, the Governor-General (Albuquerque) ordered (1510) some to be coined, 
not only that he might extinguish the Moorish coin, but also in order that a coin might be struck 
with the stamp and arms of his royal master, Also, taking on this subject the opinion of the 
Gentile Ohins13 and other honorable men, dwellers in the city (of Malacca), he commanded forthwith 
tha! a tin coinage should be struck, Of the one small coin called caiza (cash) he ordered two to be 
made into one, to which he бате the name dímAeiro. Ho struck another coin, which he named 
soldo, consisting of 10 dinksiro, and a third which he called the bastardo, consisting of 10 soldo. 
As there existed no ooin of gold or of silver, for the merchants made their sales and purchases by 
weizhing the precious metals, the Governor-General resolved, with the advice of the persons 
abovementioned, to coin gold and silrer money. To the gold coin he gare the name of catholico, 
and it weighed 1000 reas, and to the sllrer that of malaqae, Both were of the purest metal that 
could be zmelted.14 

From this statement it can be deduced that the catholico and malaque represented the milrei or 
dollar of 1000 reve in gold and silver respectively, and that the caixa or cash equallel the reis 
We can further construct a table which shows the relationship of the modern dollar and its parts 
to the Portuguese coinage in the Malay Peninsula, which was obviously based on the coinage 
invented by the Ohinese to suit thelr commercial dealings with the Malays, _ 

Albuquerque's Portuguese Ooinage. - 


2 oeira (cash) make 1 dinheiro 
10 dinheiro Í solda. 
10 soldo . й l.bestardo — 
l ma silrer, 410 grs 
P estara "om 1 cath (४०४ 26 Mir, 
1000 cash to the dollar. 
Therefore :— | 
Centa of 
Cush tbe British 
dollar. 
caira 1 1/10 
dinkeiro 3 1/5. 
soldo 90 
bastardo 200 20 
malaque!sa 1000 100 


E Cr VR = = MII ден IER ыныра ынаа ый न 

13 Malay tin money was found by Eyrard de Laval (Hak, Boo. ed. of Voyage, p. 235) in the Maldives in 1003 
ard acoording १० his editor, Gray, it existed before the days of the Portuguese. Under the names of oalaim and 
calin (talang, tin) the ooins were worth 100 osah or half one of Albuquerqne’s basterdo (ses below) 

13 Oheling, Kaling, Kling, that is Tri-Kalinga, Telinga ; Hindus from the Coromandel Coawk of India, These 
Hindus wore at first ordinarily known to Nuropeans aa Gentiles, Genius, through Portuguese, genito, a heathen. 
Bee ax e, Vol. XXX., p. 350 - 1 | 

и Biroh, Commenterise of dlbwqaerqxs, Hak, Boo, Vol IL, pp. 138 ft; IO., р. 41, gives an account of 
Albuqrsrque's coinage in Gow in 1510, aud in Vol ITI, pp. 188 ff, there is an elaborate account of his ooinage 
at Malxooa in 1811.) See also Hanitach, J. R. A. 8., 8. B., No, 90, Collection ef Coins from Malacca, Bingapore, 
1903, p. 168 ff: Damper’s Portuguese in India. Vol L, р, 230. I 

1$ Xasuming the ratio of gold to silver to bei: 16. . 

Ua Birch, op. cit,, vol. LIT, p. 140z., makes out tables of Albuquerque'» ocinage which are not quite the same as 
mine, bus I think be bas misinterpreted the text. In the Commentaries, malague appears sa malaquee, Dr, Hanitech 
ap. сз. loo, cts, shows some coins In the Raffles’ Museum, Bingapore, which are probably of Albuquerque's mintin g; 
In ор. cit, No. 44, pp. 218 f, he shows some Porkuguess imitation of Malay tin ingote cast by Albuquerque or soom 
after hs time (seo ante, p. 92), whioh. weighed 571, G42, and 6044 gra. They represent in fact Albuquerque's 
bastarde, or Y dollar, : т. Hanitsch also shows, op, cit., loc, cit, two smaller comtemposary tin coins found in Malacca 
at the same time, inscribed acst as (a) spes unica, and bearing the samo cross and globe, Those weigh 61} grt, 

dy of the Isege onns, and are therefore Albuquerque's soldo or xb basta: do 
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How the “ gentile Ohins and honorable dwellers in the Oity of Malacca” were guided in their - 
advice to Albuquerque in 1810, when he deairel to reduce the local currency io Portuguese money 
may be gauged by s Chinese account of Java in 141616 Their е з are as follows 
a kati (kín) has 20 taals (liang), a taol 16 cA ien and а chien 4 kobang 
This statement supplios a table :— 


4 kobang (kupang)!! make 1 ch'ien 
16 ch'ien Б 1 tahil 
20 tahil » 1 kati 


i 


1380 kupang to the kati (of tin). 

If then the ratio of silver to tin be taken at its most constant rate 1 : 10 and it be assumed 
that the Obinese denominations have remained unaltered, t'en the kupang, 1/10th of the silver 
dollar, is reducel in value to a cent, and the following table for the silver unit results:— — 

128 kSping, pitis or сааћ! = 1 kupang 
10 kupang = 1 mihei (dollar) 


1280 cash to the silres dollar unit, 

This Albuquerque converted into 1000 cash to the milre. 

The whole story is curiously confirmei by another Ohinese account of Java dated 161840 :— 
# The red hairel barbarians [Dutch and English] have oome to Hakang [Ohinese name for 
Bantam] snd have established а magazine on the eastern side of the great river, the Pranks 
[Portuguese] have done the same on the western side ; and these foreigners arrive every year. In 
trading they use silver money, but the natives use leaden coins [cash] ; 1030 of them form a 
string and ten strings make a bundle, One bundle of leaden coins is sald t> be equivalent to one 
string of silver money.” Clearly, the leaden ooins were cash and the st:ing of silver money was 
the dollar, one of which could purchase ten “strings,” or ‘‘one bundle" or Бай of йр, 21 

The general inference t> be drawn from Marsden's and Oastinheda’s statementa is that 
historically the scale of 400 cents to the dollar arose out of Dutch and British dealings directly 
pith the Malays through thelr tin-currency, and the scale of 1000 cents to the dollar out of 
Portignese devllngs with the Malays through the t'n money of the Ohinoge.*1 


‘18 Misosll, Papers relating to Indo-China, ind Ser , I, 177, 

17 The original Chinese characters are rendered kobaag in the translation, But for the confusion between the 
Japanese kobang and the Malay ku pong, soe ante, Yol. XXVII, pp, #73 ff. 

19 This is a fach; soe ор. ett., len, сй 

1° Cash were commonly used in the Malay Arohipelsgo in the 14th oentury: see ор. olt., pp. M15, ११५, 948, But 
the History of the Bung Dynasty (960-1379) reports that there were no copper osah in Malay-land then ; op, at. 
p. 187 

39 Op, ci., p. 183. 

о Yaaco da Gama in 1498 reporting on the Countries beyond Oaliont by hearsay (Hak. Boo. od, of Firet Voyage, 
p. 100), says, '" There is ањо . , . much tin, of whioh they ooin money: bnt this money is heavy and of little 
value, 3 /rexila, being worth only у erusmdo," Frasil, farcel, farrala, is an Arabio weight of e. $0 Iba: the old 
érusadocat(0 rejsmad/5 milre| or dollar) cents: 3 /razila-»50 lbs. represents the lépimg (slab) of tin, At 
З Hpiag=1 buhara, this gives a kakard of 480 lba, or more (see anie, pp. 99-100) but the silver value works out at 
only c. 8j dollars ko the bakara, or about 1/10 ofthe probeble true ratio, The editor, B. G. Ravenstein, has a 
note: "The froska was equal to 10'i kilo.; the bakar was 3103 kilo.; the crusado was a silver ooin and was 
valued af 960 reis (Se. 80.) :" Io giving Mr. Ravenstein this information his Oaliens eorrespondent seems to hare 
mixed up the gold and silver Porbuguese stindards, the terminology of which is nearly identical. 

m The Portuguese early carried Albuquerque's coinage to Indis, where it stil] remained in Bombay in an 
instrockive manner up to the end of the 18th century at any rae: witness Stevens, Guide to E. I. Trade, 1775, 
p. 184, “Bombay, Aoeounts are kept bere in Rupees, Quarters and Rees: 100 Hass are 1 Quarter: 400 Raes are 
lrupee[i.e, 900 Бага] dollar]. Besides these Rass, which are made of lead with x stamp on them, there isa 
small coin made of tutenay 1 зреет, 1 called a pis, of which 80 are equal to а rupee.” [The modern pie go 192 to the 
rupee l. 


*” 
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IV. 


AnAlogies and Developments. 
1 


The Oriental influences, which induced the early Dntoh merchants, Marsden for the 
British Government, Albuquerque for the Portuguese, and indeel the Malays themselves, to adopt 
respectively the sums of 400 and 1000 (to represent 1280) cash to the dollar, may be arrived at 
from Бп examination of the following quotations from an obscure official book, which thus becomes 
of the first importance for the present purpose. Brown, Statistical Acoount of the Native Ntate 
of Menipur, p. 89, says :— the only coin proper to the country is of bell-metal and small in size, 
weighing about 16 grs. This is coined by the Raja as required, goods and money being taken 
in exohange, The metal is obtainel chiefly from Burma and consists of old gongs, eto. Some of it 
is alec procurel from the British provinces . . . The word sri is struck on it. . . . The 
marke: value of the sel, as it is called, varies, When rupees are plentiful, then ss! are cheap, 
when scarce, the opposite. The preeent (1873) value of the coin is 428 to one British or Burmese 
rupee, and its usual variation is said to be from 420 to 450.” 

Manipur ів a Native State between Burma and Assam, which, ín re'erence to Malay-land, is 
* beyond " Barma, and 1६ will be seea from the forezoing statement that the bell-metal (brass and _ 
tin) money of that country is 800 to 1000 to the dollar of two rupec:, thus showing the 
exi.terce of a system of reckoning money analogous to that of the Malays for 1e:koning cash to 
the dolar. | 

Ал exhaustive esquiry™« into the difficulé and inatructive question of the Manipuri monetary 
system shows that it was basel on reakoning 400 ssl to the rupee, in correspondence with the very 
ancient Indian system of 400 dam i» the jalala adoptel by the Emperor Akbar for his gold, 
coinage, that the jalala equallel in weight the tola, the rnpee or half-dollar weight, and that the 
Nepales reckoned 400 dam io the takka (= tola) or rupee, These figures inevitably recall the 
400 ptiis or cash to the dollar of Malay-land. 

The enquiry also shows that the 400 ssl to the rupee of Manipur were reckoned by 
nomenclature as 5000 cowrios, that the standard soale for reskoning cowries was 400 to the 
anna or 1/16 rupee (= 6400 cowrie; to the rupee), that the sel of Manipur was the Indian dam of 
Akbars time (16th century) and of modern Nepal, and that the origin of the Manipuri scale was 
directly due to the system of reckoning oowrios. Thus, Manipuri «4l are reckoned for 
purposes of account by fours, exactly as cowries are reskoned by the ganda or quartet, £e, ` 
by seta of four. The process was the practical and handy one of separating the cowries four at a ` 
time from the heap with a finger or stick and counting verbally% the quartets thus separated. | 

In this method of Indian reckoning, certain sums constantly recur, 400, 640, 1380, 5000 sal 
and cowries going to certain units of account, and the oowries themselves to certain units ia 
multiples of 400, as 800, 1600, 8200, 4800, 6400, 7200. The foregoing pages show that these 
very figures reour over and over again in reckoning oash to the dollar of acoount and otber units, 

There are thus presented £o us here the two concurrent facts, that the standard Malay 
scales of cash to the dollar existed very long ago in India and have been preserved 
there fn different places to the present day, and that these scales were diroetly 

33 ‘Tad 1s, ef the coinage of King Hindon minted at Calouiéa, 

sh Aste, Vel. XXVI. р. 290 f, and Vol, XXXIII, p. 189 ff. 

ti That is, the people though using sei welll eount them im torma of eowriew  Precimeiy the warme thing has 
happened in Kashmir where the terms for reckoning money skill represent those for reckoning eowries: 4000 (fer 


4096) cow-les to the rupes, Stein, Notes on the Monetary System of Ancient Kashmir, 1800, pp. 38, 89-60. 
t$ Th) process can be seon-to this day in the fantan gambling with oowries at Macao in China, 
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connected with those for counting ooWriez, The inlerenoe therefore is that, whatever ihe 
method of reckoning may have been whea cash were first introduce] to the Malays by the Ohinase, 
the Malay scales for counting such a small deaomination as the cash had, in the course of centuries 
of commerce, come to be based on those for bountiig cowries in India; just as they adoptel the 
Indian nomenclature for the currensy and money.™ The cash жеге presumably treated in the 
same way as cowries for reckoning, f, e., they ere separatel from the heaps four at a time before ` 
stringing together, —— 

The Malays, the old Dutoh merchants, Marsden and Albuquerque were in fact, though 
probably unonnsoiously, utilising the general Indian and locally commonly reeognisel system of 
counting cowries, and treating cash as metal cowries, ln adopting soales for currenoy and monetary 
purposes in the Malay peninsula. | E 








Р | g | 
How far afield from Malay-land ihe ideas that have led to the counting tf 400 cash to the 
dollar in modern times had spread in ancient days westward from Indis may be ६७७० In the 
following importi passage from Ramusi, Delle Navigationis Viaggi, Vol. IT., fol. 168b, 16068 
quoting Herberatein, 1650:—'' The old Musoovite money js not round, but oblong or 
egg-shapel and is oallel desga . . + 6 denga make an alti»; 20 а grifea; 100 a poliina 
. and 200 а ruble"  Grifaa is the modern grionz of tho Russian currency: dengan isa direct 
descendant. ofl tenke,® tho ancieut Indian weight and coin. The above quotation supplies a scale, 
hich with quite extraordinary completeness corresponds to the existing Malay scale of 400 cash to 
the dollar 


Russian | Malay 
soale. - soale. ` 
| - in 
E terma 
of 
oon ts oon te 
to to 
S dollar dollar 
1 denga + 4 à jum ` 
(cash) 
6 dega niake 1 aln 1i l 4 quarter make l seu 
| | sen 
81 altin . n 1 grifna b b 5 sen "E 1 buaya 
.5 grifna » 1 poltüna “ 25 96 5 buys , l ‘soko 
2 poltina p 1 rable 50 50 2 suku m l jampal 
(florin - (rupee 
or baif- | : I i or hak 
| dollar) dollar) 
[3 rable » 1 dollar} 100 100 2 jampal 1 dolar . 
400 denga (cash) to the dollar . 400 cash to the dollar 








tense 
зе Sos anis, Vol. XXVI, p. 48 f. P 

8? Quoted in Mngliish by Yule, Hebeem-Jobosn, s. v: Tangs. 

* Plural, dewgy 

T Just ач are the modern diaga of Burma, and (through the alternative form laka) the {ај of Маш, Бол 
ente, Vol XXVI, pp. 935 f, 203% Mr. Blagden tells mo tbat in old Talaing insoriptions tibe? is found in the 
form of daher (for date). 
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Another quotation derived from Yule, Hobson-Jobson, з: s. kopek, gives a history for this 
currency of Russia curiously analogous to that in Malay-land.. Yule quotss Ohaudoir, Apergu 
sur les Monnaies Russos:—“It was on this that the Grand Duchess Helena, mother of Ivan 
Vassilievitch, and regent in his minority, ordered in 21535, thai these demgus shonld be melted 
down and new ones struck, at the rate of 800 dengui or roubles of Moscow à la grivenka in 
юре . . . From that time accounts continued to be kept in rouble, kopek and dengus.” The 
kopek is the hundredth part of а roumbls and therefore half a cent, or 200 to the dollar, or 2 dengy 
which commences the scale of 400 to the dollar өтеп more closely in the Malay style than the scale 
just shown :—2 quarter cents (denga)—one half cent and so on. The story is o&rriel on into 
modern times® with an illuminating double scale, as in India and the Far East: one of account 
‚д kopek, 100 to the rouble, with halves (denwshha) and quarters (polushba), 800 (cash : polushbs) 
bo the dollar; the other with 10 griopex (also written grievensr) and 83} айги to the rouble of 
money, or in other words with a survival in terminology of the old scale of 400 cash to the dollar 

3 

The analogy 0९१0 the European and Oriental scales does not rest here, and asa matter of 
‘act the alternative soale of 1000-1280 cash to the upper unit found in Malaytand must 
nave been quite familiar to both the Portuguese and Dutoh traders to tho Malay 
Archipelago, as in thoes times exactly similar relations prevailel in their own reapestive ` 
countries. Thus, in Portugal itself the old soals ran then p? 


20 reis mako 1 vintem, 

Б vintem ji š 1 teston. 

4 teaton - 1 (old) crusado. 
$ ornsado š; 1 шім. 


1000 reis t» the milrei (dollar) | 
Whilst the actual figure of 1280 to the dollar anit or its half, 640 (exactly as in Malay-land) 
ras then found in Germany. Thus? :— 


(Liege, then in Germany). . Vienna. , u 

4 ріепіор make 1 liard | 2 beller make 1 pfening 

4 liard j lsüvet ` З pfening S '1 grosehel 

10 ativer y 1 escalin 1j groehe] ^ , `1 kreutrar 

2 eicalin 2i 1. florin S kreutzr ` p ` 1 'groschen 

4 florin m 1 patson (dollar) 2} grosclien- p J schilling 
ns 54 schilling » 1 rixgulden 
1280 pfening to the dollar. 3 rixgulden % 1 rixdollar 


040 beller to ths dollar. 


ROOST mer rer a RAR gH it m R r a 


м Kelly, Universal Cambist, 1885, L, 309 

за Thak this was the fact, so far as the Portuguese were concerned, is proved beyond doubt by the following 
quotation from the Commentariss ef Albuquerque, Vol. ПІ. pp. 77f., Hak. Soo., Ed.:—'"' This King Xaquendarra 
[Bikandar Shah of Malsoos] desired to see the King of China . ... so be set out from Malaca, taking with 
hin a present for ths King of China became his rassal and obtained permission to ooin small money 
of pewter, which money he ordered to be made as soon as he reached Malaca | and to 1% he gave the name of саме 
which are like our ceitils, & hundred of them go бо the oalaim, and each calaim was worth, sooording to the 
appointed law, eleven reis and four osíiils, Bjlrer and gold was not mads into money, but only used by way of 
merchandise.” From this statement we हु tho fact that the Maliy оид was recognised by the Portuguese as 
an ogous to their own сё, an obsolete coin, which Віто shows, in a note фо p, 78, ran 6 от 7 (the abore quotation 
makes it o. 21) bo the ref, or 6000 to 7000 to the silrer dollar. Albuquerque's story gives incidentally а traditional 
date for the introduction of оваћ into Malay-land, as Sikandar Shah тиім Ohina in 1411 | (ep. cit. p. 81n., 8, Yule 
AMereo Pole, Ind Fd., pp. 263 ff) Sets tos : 

us Kelly, Unirersal Оят, I, 

n Op. oit, pp. 200, 043, 
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The double of tbe 400 cash to the dollar scale is to Бе reem in-that of the old Dutoh soasales.8 
Amstordam and Rotterdam. 


| ló pfening make 1 stirer 
90 süver í s: | 1 guilder 
2} guilder n i 1 dakler (rixdollar) 


- 800 pfening to the dollar. 


The general Buropean scale, on which the above and very many others in the western 
countries are based, js that established by Charlemagne so long ago as the 7th century A, D.& 
12 denarii make . 1 solidus 


20 solidi ” 1 libra (pound) 


“и LI 


240 denarii to the libra. 


This sa'e gave rise to others which spread over Europe and especially to the Latin countries 
and were in force up to tke 18th and 19th centuries. This scale works out to 960 dexarii to the 
dollar, because the libre under various forms stood constant through the centuries at about 
a quarter of a dollar. Thus :—? 


Franco | Italy Spain 
19 deniers denari dineros 
20 sols (sous) soldi sueldos jme 1 dollar, 
4 liyres lire libras 


[d 


960 deniers, etc., to the dollar. 
To show the close connection between the Gerran and Latin ideas on monetary scales, there 
was а Vionna scale for money giving 960 heller to the rixdollar (Kelly, op. cst., p. 848), 
In old Germany there was a soale that worked out on two lines of division to 288 plening** to 


the rixdellar, which by maltiplying by both 4 and 5, as the Dutoh did m the Maley Peninsula, has 
lel to instructive scales for the prerent purpose : ™ 


Old Copenhagen | Old Hamburg 

4 pfoning make 1 witte 2 pfening make 1 dreyling 
1j witte ý 1 fyrke 8 dreyling » 1 grote 
2 fyrke ñ 1 skilling 13 groto T 1 shilling 
16 skilling à 1 mark 8 shilling В 1 rixdollar 
‚1{ mark " l ort $F rixdollar Ë 1 pound 
4 ort ЭЕ 1 rixdollar 

1159 pfening to the dollar. 1440 pfening to the pound (Flemish), 


There were other connected scales in Burope most reminiscent of those in tho Malay 
Peninsula. For instance in Poland there were -two—one double of the other in different 


divisions of the country, of 540 p/ening to the sloti or і Tixdollar and the other 1080, Here we. 


ss Op. cit, pp. 8, 297 

м Chalmers, Hist ef Currency tn the Brits Colonies, р. 908 f. u, 

1+ Kelly, op. cit, рр. 141, 344, 848, 316 

® This figure of 368 to the upper unit was ones common-im Europe, 
3 Kelly, op. cit, bp. 74, 167 





LI 
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have the “cash” pure and simple at 4390 and 8840 to the dollar respectively. Another scale 
showing а very low small denomination was that of Рапіжіс on the German Baltio™ showing 
1620 p/ening to the rixdollar. 

Without pursuing the enquiry further, 16 reems to be clear that, in the Malay Peninsula 
and in Murope, mankind has been working on identical lines in devising means for 
finding proportions into which to divide its currency. And it seems also ressonab!e to 
assume that the scales hava all originate] out of the simple and necessary processes of rapidly 
separating (for counting) shells, beans or seeds from the heap, the said shells, beans and seeds 
having Leen selectad for the purpose on socount of their observed constant average weight. 


4 


The wide spread and the antiqnity o! the ideas leading to the Malay soales for currency and 
money are thus clearly broaght out, but the gambar (model of snimal) ourrengy cad be shown 
to give concrete form to ideas equally ancient and widely distributed in Oriental lands. 

That the principle of metal currency in ingots and models of animals and common objects was 
of recognised standing in India in the Ist or 2nd century В.О. is attested by the quotations 
whioh follow, | ' 

Firstly, there is a statement in the Nidamakatha,? a Sinhalese Buddhist compilation of the 
Sth century A. D. about the land on which An&thapipdika, the famous rich merchant disciple of 
Buddha, built the Jetavana Уйга or Monastery“! :— Long ago, too,in the time of the Blessed 
Buddha Vipassin, s merchant named Punabbasa Mitta bought that very spot by laying golden 

bricks [P ingots] over it, and built a monastery there a league in length. And in the time of the 
` Blessed Buddha Sikhin, a merchant named Sirivaddha bought that very spot by standing golden 
ploughshares over it, and built there a monastery three quarters of а league in length. And in 
the time of tLe Blessed Buddha Veisabhi, a merchant named Sótthiya bought that very spot by 
laying golden elephant feet along it, and built a monastery there half a league in length. Angin 
the time of the Blessed Buddha Kakussndha, а merchant named Achchuta also bought that very 
spot by laying golden bricks on it, and built there a monastery a quarter of а league in length, 
And in the time of the Blessed Buddha Köpãgamana, a merchant named Ugga bought that very 
spot by laying golden tortoises over it, and bailt there a monastery half a league in length. And 
in the time of the Blessed Buddha Kassapa, a merchant named Sumaiigals bought that very spot 
by laying golden bricks over ít, and built there a monastery sixty acres in extent. And in the 
time of our Blessed One, Andthapindika, the merchant bought that very spot by laying kahapanae 
over it and built there a monastery thirty aores in extent.” 

The writer, in bringing the legendary history of the Monastery down to then comparatively 
modern ties, is obviourly using expressions, “ bricks,” “ploughshares,” “elephant feet," 
^ tortvises, " which indicate ingots of certain shapes current as weights in his time, till he comes to 
the last payment, which he states in terms of a recognised weight“ As a matter of fact he was 
recording in monkiah fashion a legend that was in existence many centuries earlier. 

Plate LVII of Ounningham's Barhut Stupa, 1870, contains an inscribed Las relief, which 
represent Andthapindika making over to ihe Ohorch (Bahga) the park of Jetavana, which he had 





> Kelly, op. ot., p. 978. 3० Op, oft, p. 88. 

е Rhys Davids, Buddhist Dirth-storiss, p. 1881. ` 

41 Tha account purports to relate io a gold ingot currency, of which the following is a quite modern instance; 
“Gold continues to pass current in emal) unooined round bells wenally weighing a tela.” W. Robintony Форин ef 
Asam, 184), pp. 249, 257 in Ridgeway, Origin af Ourrenoy, p. 1T? n. ` | 

43 Kahdpeyen (Skr, larshopeya) was in general berma а gold weight = 16 maska or about 176 gx + 


- 
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purchased by covering the ground with s layer of crores (koft): see Pl, VII. infra. The inscrip- 
tion says “ Jetava*a Anāthapediko "deti. botisanthatena keta; Anüthapindlka, purchaser for a 
layer of orores, presents Jotavana, " 

The date of the Barhut sculptures is of the and or Ist century В, O., or some six centuries 
earlier than the Niddnakatha, but that work gives the legend in almost identical terma** :—Tasmin 
‘samays Anathapindtho gahepati . . . Jelavamam kofisaniharena atthavata-Mrotdabotihi 
kinstod : at:the same time the householder Ankthapindika having purchased the Jetayana (Jeta's 
park) for a layer of crores, or eighteen crores of tressure 


It will be observed that embroidery has acorued to the story in the six centuries, and that the 
Jayer-of crores had become, by a clear addition, 18 crores of gold (or treasure), and also a layer of 
definite gold coins (kahdpana, practically the modern gold mokar). Plate VIL. infra shows a 
medallion on'a pillar of the Barhut Stupa describing the scene: men are taking stamped 
bricks or ingots, not ooins, from a bullock cart, and spreading them in the garden under 
“mango and sandalwood trees, while An&thapipdiks, with a libation ewer in his hand, is making a 
' present of the ground for the monastery 


In translating the expressions kofi (orore), kahapana (coins), Алайа (treasure, gold), 

Dunningham, Hultzsoh (Bharaut Inscription No. 88: ante, vol. xxi., pp, 226, 280), and the others 
all agree in making the purchase price “orores of gold coins,” thus turning the stéry into, а 
manifestly exaggerated legend. Оп this point we oan, however, usefully turn for the present 
purpose to Bteln's edition of Kalhana's Adjaterakgiat, or Ohronioles of Kashmir (A.D. 1148), 
' which prices are frequently stated in exact sums of dinara, an obvious derivative of the Roman 
denarius and used in the East for a gold coin, It has been во used by most commentators on the 
RajataraAgisi, but so far from representing gold coins, Stein shows that dinara meant in 
Kashmir, firstly & coin of any kind, and secondly just money or currency 


Stein quotes a case of daily pay stated at s lakh (100,000) of dinürs, sets himself to solve the 
, questioní$ of what the Kashmir пога really was, and shows that as a money of account it 
répresented what is now our old friend the cash; ie., it ran 820 to the rupee or 640 to the 
dollar. "His instruotive table (p. 86) is worth reproducing in part here, 
Ancient Kashmir Currency. m | 
Value fn dinars , Designation. ‚ Equivalent values in , 


| ; ; dam ruüpees 

12 dvüdass (bëhgañi, “ bargany”) | 18 ` 1/820 

25 puntshu | | | 1/4 1/160 

100 sata (hath) | С | 1: 1/40 

1,000 sahasra (sšsün) 10 ' 1/4 
700,000 laksa (lakh) | | 25 ' 

10,000,000 kofi(erore) ` ` | . 9,500 


If then we follow Stein (p. 22) and interpret the sistements as to the price paid for 
Jetavans a8 meaning crores of metal currency instead of gold, then the sum of 18 crores 
of currency (atthdrasahtrasfekoti) represented Re, 2,500 by 18 = Rs. 45,000 or gay £2,000 of 
modern Hnglish money as the price of land required for monastery buildings covering 30 acres 


F000 T n... — et — णा 
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_ १२ Borhut Stupa, р. 85; Also Fausb5ll, Jataka, I., 93. 

, The story is a-Baddhis favourites and appears in Híuen Taiang, Ya Hien, Hardy's Manual of Buddhism, eto. 
Berkat Stupa, boc, off , Cunningham Mahabodhi, PL VIII, fig. 8, which oarriea the story to Asoka's ime, В, O. 250 
Ourmingham, Ootns ef Ancient Indsa, pp. 6,7. — 

të Noten on the Monetary System of Ancient Kashmir: Mumiematic Chrenicle, 8rd Ber. xix., pp, 185-174 Re- 
print р. 39. Вее also Stein, Xalhena’s RGfaloradginl, Tr. IT., 908 ff. 
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These figures, even qn Stein’s statementa (pp. 8, 14) can be cut down to half or a quarter, and in 
fact probably represented a still smaller sum, bringiug the actual payment (08 reasonable and 
credible amount. : 

All this leads to the conclusion that the legend records a transaction that really took place 
and that Anüthspipdika bought the ground and expended on it a sum that was paid in ingots of 
currency. The soulptares show that in the century before Christ such ingots were usually stamped, 
and the legend of the 6th Century A.D, shows that they also often took the form of animals and 
common objects. 

As regards Europe and the near Hast, Professor Ridgeway, in a note to Mr. Skeat, says 
he hes “a silver ingot from Russia oalled grivna or neck-ring, once used ав currency and found 
in graves along with the actual silver neok-ring. In modern times the term gripna (pla. gritny) 
means а coin worth 10 kopek. 

2rofessor Ridgéway also quotes а passage from Brugsch, Hist. of ihe Pharoahs, Eng 
trans. 2nd ed, I., 386, when referring to the days of Thothmes III. and Rameoes II. of Egypt 
(c. 1200-1800 В. О.) :—" Bolid images of animals in stone or brass in the shape of reeumbent oxen 
took the place of our [modern uropean] weights." And he gives an illustration of an ancient 
Egypian weighing by a steelyard or graduated balance with bull and ring weights.” 

Professor Ridgeway further quotes (р. 271) Professor К. 5. Poole :—“ The sanction of the 
LXX. and the use of weights bearing the form of lions, bulls and geese by the Egyptians, 
Assy-ians and probably Porsians, must make us hesitate before we abandon a rendering [the 
Septuagint "lamb" for Hebrew gesita; translated “piece of money” in Gen. xxiii. 19: 
Joshca xxiv. 82: and Job xli, 11] so singularly confirmed by the relation of the Latin pecunia 
[oumulative property: money] and pecus [oattle, including sheep].” In support of this 
statement Professor Ridgeway exhibits (p. 271) two stone “lamb” weights from Syria and 
Porsis respectively? and a further illustration of the transfer of the “ lamb” weight to the 
stamp on money by a Phoenician coin from Salamis in Oyprus (p. 272). 


In Burma the chinthé is a mythological lion, and the to is a mythological deer (hall deer, 
half horse),9 and both are representative of guardian spirits. Examination of various forms, 
which these creatures assume in sculptare, picture and engraving, show them to be respectively 
the graatly degenerated modern descendants in a far country of the ancient Assyrian guardians, 
the winged lion and the winged bull. The Assyrians also used models, both of the lion and the 








“ Origin of Metalic Ourrenoy and Weight Standards, p. 188, 

47 Doc. cit., from Leíipslus, Donkmaler, p. 381. 

Madden, Jewish Coinage, p. 7. 

«з About 1903 I asoured a miver “lamb” from a Baghdadi Jew in Rangoon. In 1006 Prof. Barton recognised а 
tortoise bronze weighs in Palestine with a Hebrew inscription showing it to be a quarter nessph (shekel). This 
torioiss was a Phoenician symbol and became transferred to the onoe widely spread Aeginstan “torbolee” ovinage 
of &xolent Greece, Quarterly Statement, Palestine Exploration Fund, October 1912, pp. 188 f. 

Ta practios the io has now become a “lion j” ase infre, p. 138. Thare can be little doubt, however, thet the 
te of the Burmese is of the same origin as the national guardian kiiin, of she Ohinese, transferred to Japan as the 
birin, beth in re winged lion and winged horse-deer form. Whatever oan be proved as regards the one in reference 
to origin will hold ‘good of the otber: vide Kaempfer, Hist. of Japan, 1000: reprints of 1908, Vol. I, pp. 191-93; 
figs. 25, 26 and 38. Gould, Mythical Monsters, 1860, has a valuable Chapter (х, p. 868) on the unicorn with which 
ho oonnecis the [lin and tte eongeners, showing the instructive eonnestion of the lw (unicorn) with a Obiness 
representation of the sphinx (p. $40, figs, 85-7). 
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bul! as standards of weight (Plate VI., figs. 4, 5 and 6). These considerations lead t a possible 
origin for some forms at any rate of the animal models used for weights and currency in the 
Far East, where the two ideas are still habitually mixed up in the popular mind. 

In 1892 Y had a plate drawn (ante, Vol. XXVII., p. 141) of Burmese metal weights (ai4)9: 
in the form of animals, which were then still in use in Upper Burma as official standards of 
the old Burmese Kingdom. These weights took the form of cAinths, to, sin (elephant), nwadi 
(bull), and myawk (monkey), besides the common Aentha®™ (goose) of the bazaars, Notices of these 
hare been &noed in the writings of travellers from 1786 (ants, loc, oit.) About 188] Carl Bock 
(Temples and Elephants, p. 159) found old native weights still in use in the form of the “ koong or 
a&ored goose” [i. 4, the Asatha of Burma], or of an elephant, among the Shana and Laos of 
Upper Siam. I saw this collection and they consisted of counterparts of the standard Burmese 
weights—Asatha, nwadi and myauk (goose, bull and monkey). This looks as if the animal 
weights had travelled from Burma into Siam, i d 

The eAiniM (lion) of Burma became transferred from the weights to the European-minted gold 
coinage of the late Alompra dynasty, together with the royal cognisance of the peacook and the 
hare (ese Pl. IV., figs. 8 and 10). In the other parts of the Far Hast, the cook appears on a 
modern duit ayam (copper cash: Pl. HI., fig.8), and unmistakeably on a very rough coin from 
Mergui (PL V., fig. ©), The goose is seen on a Cambodian coin of 1848 (Pl III, fig. 10) 
and on a Tenasmserim weight of 113 ок. = the panjuru of the tin ourrency lower down the ooast 
(Pl IV., fig. ll). The fois found on a spelter (tin snd lead) coin from Mergui (РІ. IL., fig. 9, 
Pl. V., fig. 5), 

The Mergui weights and coins had on the reverse debased imitations of Burmese legends, 
which one of them shows to hare been Mahasukham Nügaram (ungrammatioal Pali), This again 
points to the importation of the animal currency to the Malay Peninsula from Burma, ag did the 
finds of Bock in the case of the Shans of Upper Bi&m. Such an inference is confirmed by a Plate 
in Tavernier's Travels, Eng. od, 1678, L, Pt. IL, 6f, (given entie, p. 108). This was copied by 
Crawford, Hist. Ind. Archipel, 1820, І., р. 150, and shows a tin coin purporting to come from 
Perak and Kedah, which, he says weighed 1} ox, = kati or tempang, The obverse has a snake 
and the reverse some marks that might pass for serpents, bus are more probably a further 
breaking down of the above mentioned Burmese legend on the coins from Mergui. Plate 
V., figs. 8 and 4, also shows that the “ snake ” ooin may after all be only a debased or “ develop- 
ed” to. 





б AT) presented to the British Museum. 

ša Plate IV. figs. 5 to 9. 

bs One variety of this is called siwago, the swift of the edible birds’ nests, 

& Such ooins were found being used as gambling tokens in Rangoon in 1999. 

® Figu, 9, 10, 11 of PL IIL are all from Phayre, Internat, News, Orientalis: Coins of Arasan, Pagu and Burma, 
1868. The legend would mean Ойу of great pence. This legend Makarwhka-mapara seems to refer to Kedah, which 
on later oons assumed the Arabio form of Daru атап, Land of peace. Vids Appz. LIL, infra, where Miles’ 
readings are Daru'leman Balad Kadah and Daru'aman Kedah (Land of peace, Ону of Kedah and Land of’ 
peace, Kedah) on tin coins of 1741 and 1809, Mr. Blagden tells me thatthe capital of Kedah was known fn the 
18th ‘and 14th Oenturies as [Angkasuka, “Land of Peace,” а name still remembered. 

9 À comparison with the imitation Burmese characters on the Mergui eoina will show this. See Phayre’s 
PL IV., Agu 8 and Б, 


4^ 
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The general inferenoe, therefore, is that the ides of a model-animal currency travelled Bast- 
ward to Burma, and thence further East stil] into the Malay Peninsula and Siam."’ This inference 
is strongly supported by a statement Ly La Loubère (їн. Relation of Siam, 1687-8, trans. 1693), 
who says (р. 14) that “ Vincent le Blano [a physician working tke King of Slam's mines] 
relates that the Peguins [Talaings of Burma] have а mixture of lead and copper, which he sorme- 
times calls ganre [plu.] and sometimes gansa [sing. ], and of which he reports ШЫ еу malo statues 
and small money which is not stamped with the king's coin, but which every one bas а right to 
make." | 

Against this inference, however, must be set the ancient Chinese model knife money, the 
origin of the form of the “cash,” and the model hoe money, still in use in Upper Siam, whioh point 
to аг independent derelopr ent of the idea of the mocel tin currency and subreqvent coinage of 
Stam and the Malay Peninsula out of models of common objects (Pl. VI, figs. 7 and 8). Also 
the Amka weight or coin exhibited by Phayre (op. cit., Pl. V. 2), bears an inseription obviously of 
Arab.o origin, while Plate V., fig. 4, infra, bears a debased Arabio inscription with a probable date 
corresponding to 1408 A. D., showing that cther influences have been at work. 

The very olose connection between the Malay tin “hat” money and the spelter 
and tin coins of the whole West Coast of the Peninsula came out clearly in an official letter 
of tle Deputy Commissioner of the Mergal District, dated 27 May 1891, communicated to me 
by tha late Mr, Hesketh Biggs, Accountant General of Burma, on the 28th Nov. 1895. It relates to 
two boxes oontsining ''iwo sets of tin money”, both of which have now unfortunately disappeared, 
but the letter shows that specimens are still probably procurable in Tenasserim without much 
difficulty. “The round pieces,” (“ about t^e size of a rujee” in Mr, Biggs covering letter: cf. 
the ‘ cook” coin, Pl. V.,fig. D), “are ooinel at Renoung™® and some on our side amongst the 
Chinese and Siamese, They are valued at 10 cents and 5 cents respectively, of the Straits Set- 


tlemerts currency. The Pagodas (shaped Mr. Biggs said С ), which are oast by the 


mine l»eaees, are used in barter in the neighbourhood of mines at Thobawteik and elsewhere, and 
aro valued at about 9 annns, 3 annas and 4 annas each," In other words the coins represented 
` the {апрану 1/10 dollar and 5ueya 1/20 dollar respectively, and the “hat” coins a pénjuru 1/16 
dollar, a tampang 1/10 dollar and a tali 1/8th dollar, of the ingot and gambar ingot tin currency 
of the Federatel Malay States. 
V. 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS, 

The evidence avallable as to the tin ourrency and money of the Malay Peninsula seems to 
justify the following general conclusions. 

T] 6 regulated solid tin ingots constituted s currency made, out of the customary forms of 
“native tin castings, to meet the necessities of an external trade carried on by means of barter and 
currency, and to conform in weight and sizs to the weight-standards of that trade. 


———— کج ےن 

m Tso ringgit babi (infra, Appx. I, No. V) or pig dollar may represent a gambar babi, pig ingot, and the make 
a fambar «ler, maks ingot, yet to be unearthed, 

и Ta Indian kansa; Malay gangean: bell metal, тооке у also used for lead and spelter. Bee Yule, Hobson 
Joleen, в. v. panes. La Loubére, however, merely copied Caesar Frederick, 1567, in the last part of his statement. 
Bes Haklwyt, Maclehose od. v., 431 ; Purshas, Maclehoss ed. r., 131. 

» Between Barma aad the Federated Malay States in the Malay Peninsula. 
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Tin was adopted for the purposes of currency as being the staple metallio product of the 
Peninsula, and the system of tin currency devised by the Malays has not materially varied in 
historioal times. 

The solid ** animal "' ingot tin currénoy arose out of an attempt to Improve the regulation of 
the solid ingot ourreucy by giving it readily recognisable forme, which could be made to conform to 
definite standards; while the forma themselves were copied from those in use—with а very long 
history behind them—by the neighbouring countries carrying on the external trade, which were: 
mainly Burma and (hina (directly or through Siam). 

In regard to the weight standards of the countries trading with the Peninsula, I have 
shown, ante, Vol, XXVIII, рр. 102 ff., that the ponderary ( Troy ) Rosales in use in the whole of the 
Far East were originally based on that of ancient India, which in its tarn was connected with 
that of ancient Greece ;*! that the terminology of the international commercial ponderary scales 
east of India is Malayan with а partly Indian basis ; -that the standards of weight for metallic 
ourronoy spread eastward from India; that the basis of the standard was the seed of the aórus 
precatorius creeper (тай, rakat, crabs oye), with its double, the seed of the adenentherd 
pavonina tree (bondori, kándári, redwood-seod, candareen) ; and that these two seeds were habitually 
mixed up in the popular mind, producing in various countries and places concurrent soalos 
of standard weights, one double of the other and often mixed up. 

The hollow tin money of the Peninsula grew iu form, weight and size ont of the solid tin 
curronoy, во as to meet the neoemsities arising out of а later external trade carried on by moans of 
money. 

The first external nation to use coined money in trading with the Peninsula таз China, whose 
traders adopted a aystem of spelter coinage to suit the native tin currency, 

The various European systems of ooinage adopted to sult the trade with the Maley Peninsula 
are the descendants of the native tin currency: in the case of the British by direot desoent; in 
the case of Ше Dutch by desosnt fron the Chinese apelter coinage through the Portuguese, 

The scales of the Malay tin ourrency were based in the first Instance on the standards of the 
external trade, and later on were modified soas to conform to the scales of the predominant 
uations successively carrying on that trade in money—Qhinese, Portuguese, Dutch and British ; 
the necessities of the trade having always mutually affected the evolution of the scales by the 
Malays and the nations dealing with them. 

All the existing scales used in the Peninsula—Malay, Dutch through Portuguese, and British— 
for the enumeration of cash for monetary and currenoy purposes are adapted from the Indian 
system of counting cowries as money, which in its turn is closely analogous to the system long 
since adopted in Europe for desoribing money. 

The ourrency and money used in the Peninsula, in their final forms up to date, thus exhibit 
a clear instance of the development of human thought along a definite main line. as affected by 
environment and contact with outside Influences. 





о Воб not the Burmese, who have but reoenily dominated the country now named after them. The old wade 
must have been carried on by the Talaings (Mons) or by the Siamese (Shans). 

€ Bes also Vol. XXVIII. p. 108 | XXVII., 814 ff. 

st Also starling’s eye, cook's eye, Job's tears, King Charles's tears, See also Wilkinson, Dict , f, ve. Sage 
(adenanthera papenina) and Saga Whine (abrws precatorius), foe which last a Malay term was wataburung, bird's 
eye ; me infra, Appx. ТҮ, Extract No. VI. 
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VI. 
EXPLANATION OF PLATES, 
Plate I. 

Жэ, coll, W. W. Skoat, 


Fig. 1. “Hat” money, apparently the didor, quarter dollar. It is of a different mint from 
that of figs, 2, 8 and 4. The inscriptions are Chinese and P Arabio. 

Figs. 2, 3 and 4. “ Hat” money in three sixes, made so as to fit into each, and holed for 
carrying on a string (कि). They represent respectively the quarter, twelfth and twentieth of a 
dollar: see «nie, p. 88. They came from the same mint as my own specimens (ente, p. 90, я. 84), 
which are dated 1564 and 1829. They all bear legends in Malay on the inner rims. Fig. 3 is 
dated A, H. 1265 = A.D. 1849. 
^ Fig. 5. A gambar buaya; “crocodile” tin ingot: length about a foot, representing 
probably buaya pónéngah, mid ówaya or yempal, half dollar, in the tin ourrency (aste, 96 n. 49 ) 

Figs. бап&7. Gambar ayam; ‘‘cook” tin ingots, pleroed for stringing together and 
representing the (ali and pénjwrw of the tin ourrency, the eighth and sixteenth of a dollar 
(ante, p. 94) 

Plate II. 
Ет, ой, G, M. Laidlaw. 

This plate represents a oolleotion of tin ingot currency made by Mr. G. M. Laidlaw in 1904 
jc Lower Perak, of which be took two photographs, There are four more figures in Fig, 2 
than in Fig. 1: all ५ orocodiles'' (gambar Duaya). 

Tre figures correspond thus :— 


Orooodiles. Oocks, Elephants, 
F g. 1. lFig.23. 2 Fig. 1. 2 Fig. 3. 41 Fig. 1. 6 Fig. 2. б 
8 7 
10 4 5 1 7 11 
11 10 12 17 9 13 
17 9 14 20 13 19 
18 18 16 18 15 8 


Four orooodiles in Fig. 2, Nos. 14, 15, 16, 22, have no corresponding forms in Fig. 1. 

There are in addition to the gambar currency, two specimens of the “ pagoda” ingot: no. 4 
in fig, 1, and under the “crocodile,” no. 4 1n fig. 2. In fig. 2, по, 8, is an independent specimen 
of s* pagoda” ingot. 

The plate seems to show that there must have been more donominations of gambar currenoy 


than those of whioh we have definite information at present. 

Fig, 1, no. 8, corresponds with Fig. 4, no. 8, Mr, Laidlaw, in his letter of 14th June 1904 
says that this is а jongkong, ог firstling of the smelting house, to which a superstitious value was 
attached that caused these first fruits to be bequeathed as heirlooms. As currency they corres- 
ponied with the tampang of 224 ox. or 10 cents, Bee infra, Appx. L, No, V. 


mann n r ns - 
B Normally they were of most опоегіаіц size and weight, ss they were also cast from the superáuous tin left 
over after casting the Ырн or alabe. I 
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Plate III. 
Figs. 1-8 eg. coll. W. W. Bkeat, 


Figs. 1," 2 and 3. Hough specimens of tin ingots of the ''sugarloaf" form in the 
Cambridge Museum: ante, p. 88, 
Figs 4, 5 and 6. Specimens of tin ingots of the “pagoda” form, with the fampok 


manggis mint mark do Figs. 5 and 6 are in the Cambridge Museum, ante, р, 98. 
Fig. 7. Tin ingoto! the ''sugarloal " form in the Cambridge Museum, bearing the tampok 


manggis Ба and the molumóa J] mint marks: aate, p. 88 


Figs. 8, 10 and 1]. Developments in money of the gambar ayam (cock) tin ingot, Fig. 8 
is a duit «yam, ooined copper cash 532: Fig. 10 a Oambodian coin of 180B(ante, р. 118): | 
Fig. 11 ts a speller “cook " ooin of Tenasserim (Mergui, ante, p. 118). Fig. 9 is a spelter “zo” 
ooin from Tenassarim (ante, p. 118), 

Plate IV. 

Figs, 1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6. Burmese ingot weights (Iron) «x, сой. R. О. Temple. (1) cAintAs, lion ; 
(3) sin, elephant; (8) lenta, goose ; (4) тулай, monkey ; (5) swadt, bull; (6) siwaso, swift, 

' — Figs.7,8,9, 10. Ooins of the Alompra Dynasty: ex. coll. R. О. Temple. 

7. Oopper: coin of Thibaw (1878-1885). Obr. to tank ѓазо, and figure of a to, which 
is here evidently a “lion.” Rev. Yedenabow nebyidaw ; 1 mu thong dingai 8 pon tabon, 1240 
(Burmese Era) Royal stamp of the to: Ratanapunna (Mandalay) tbe royal residence; 8th pari 
of a coin to be used as one mu (64th part of one rupeez- } anna), 1878 ४, 

8. Gold: coin’ of Mindon Min (1853-1878). Oby. to tasek taw, 1240, and figure of tv. 
Rev. Yedamabom nebyidaw: 5 mu thong dinga. Coin to be usod as 5 mu, 1878: = ball a (gold) 
rupee, or B rupees as the standard then was. This ооіп is evidently the forerunner of по, 7. 
There was а gold rupee or mokar with a chinthé (lion) on it. Obr, Chimihè taire taw, 1898. 
Rev. Yedanabon 1 byat thong dinga. Royal stamp of the lion, 1860 : coin to be used as 1 (gold) 
rupee 

9, Copper (P debased) : ooin of Mindon Min. Oby. figure of а peacock and udaung tareb 
taw, 1937. Rev. Yadenabon nebyidaw 1 pe thong dinga i 4 bow tabon. Royal stamp of the 
peacook, 1866, 4th part of а coin to be used as опе pe (64th part of a rupee-- 1 patsa (pice) or 
+ anna) 

10. Lead: coin of Mindon Min. Obv. figure of a hare and yon tasek taw, 1881. Bev. kyeni 
dinga i4 боз iahon. Royal stamp of the hare 1869: coin to be usod as 4th part of a copper 
coin (३ pice or yy anna or 256th part of а rupee). 

Fig ll. Непіћа (goose) ovin or spalter weight (es. coll. R. O. Temple) procured in 1899. 
Phayre, Nemis. Orient. ooins of Aracan, Pegu and Tenasserim, 1882, Plate IV. no. 2, exhibits a 

*M This coin ls deseribed by Dr. Hanitech, J, R. А S., Straits Branoh, No, 89, p. 109, as a token lesued in 
Sumatra by the British H. I, Oo. in 1891, haying on the reverse “sats kdping, 1347." Specimens in B. M. bear 
dates from 1797 to 1893 and later 

* Only three Bormess Kings ianed coined money — Boda w-pbaya (1781-1810) Mindon Min (1883-1978): Thibaw 
(1978-1884). They all copied the British metallio eurrenoy of Indis. 

% Bangermana, Burmese Empire, ed, Tandy, 1896, p. 167, says the proportion Of lead ovin to the tical (--rupee) 


in Burma in his day (1781-1968) was $00: 1, but was at timos as great as more than 1000: 1 There was a nll 
salle lead denomination which was “the Sth part of А copper ooin”’, or SISkth part of a гореф, 
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2etšəor specimen, which has an illegible debased Arabic legend on the reverse. He remarks (page 39) 
that Aentha-ingot weights were common in Pegu. Phayre's specimen weighed 11} ounces and no 
‘doubt represents the pinjurs (14 ox. standard) of Malay tin ingot weight. Phayres Plate IV, 
ag. 3 shows а clear “cook” variety, with debarel Talaing or Burmese characters on the reverse. 


Plate V. 








Figs. 8, 4 and 81 ea, coll. R. O. Temple, Figs. 1 and 2: «x, ool, Horniman Museum, Forest 
Hill, London. 

Fig. 1, А S3lalang hbóchil, small “ mantis” tin ingot: value a pinjurw or 6} cents: weight 
174 ox., length 7 in. (ante, p. 93). 

Fig. 2. A bwrohwra biohil,small ''&ortoise" tin ingot: value a tampang or 10 опы: 
veight 32] ox., length 4j in., breadth 3} in. (aue, p. 92). 

Fig. 8. А fo tin weight or coin from Mergui (aate, p. 118) with the eight-star, or Malay 
“zalm,” symbol on reverae, Phayre, Numis. Orient, Ooins from Aracan, Реди and Tenasserim, 
Fletes III. and IV., gives several examples, some with Pall and debased Talaing and Burmese 
characters on reverse: mahasukam nagaram (Oity of great rest, apparently Kedah, seo алге, p. 118 
м. 55 and infra, Appx. III.) Phayres Plate ITI., figs. 5-10 are small denominations, all showing 
dabased chatiya on the reverse, and hence all Buddhist and from Burma, Ніз figs. 8 and 9 
show the transition to the ८१15008, lion, and his fig. 5 to humped bull, 

The effigies of the chinthe, lion, and the to have become so confused in the process of ontting 
moulds for metal castings for standard weights, just as have those of the hentka, goose, and the 
si-oaso, swift (soo Pl, IV, 8, figs. 8 and 6) that they are hardly distinguishable. This will be seen 
by comparing the drawing of a to weight below with that of ckintks weight on Plate IV., fig. 1. 
THs confusion has been carried on into the Burmese ooínage where the to has beoome a veritable 
ben, Bee Plate IV., figs, 7 and 9, 





Tol, “Lion” Weight of Burma, 
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Fig. 4. Tin''snake" weight or coin from Mergui (ante, p. 119) with debased Arabio charac- 
ters on reverse, or what may be а dato #| | 5२. Н. 811— A. D. 1408. See also ante, p. 103, for 
another specimen from Tavernier, Travels, 1678, copied by Orawford, Hist, Ind. Archipel., 1820, 
І., 208. It is quite possible that the “anake” weight is only a debased or “developed” to, Qf, Figs 
З and 4 on this plate, and the various developments of the to in Phayre’s plates, ante, р, 128), 

Fig. 5. Тіп cock coin or perhaps oounter, token or tally, from Mergui. Reverso has a 
badly inscribed Burmese legend which reads:— thathemadaw (in the year of) religion: date 
illegible. This is probably the tin coin from Mergui “about the size of a rapes” mentioned ants, 
p. 119, and also that recorded by Sangermano (Burmese Empire, ed. Tandy, 1838, p. 167) as our- 
rent between 1781 and 1808:— “In Tarai and Mergui pieces of tin withthe impression of a 
cock which is the Burmese arms “ are used for money.” Taking the ratio of tin to allver as 10 : 1, 
the value of this coin would be 5 oents of Malay money." 


Plate VI. 


All the figures are from Ridgeway's Origin of Metalltc Currency and Weights Standards. 
Fig. 1. Coin of Salamis in Oyprus, showing lamb weight (p. 172). 
Fig. 2. An ancient Egyptian weighing with ox weights and rings (p. 198). 
Fig. 8. Ooin of Ormsus, showing lion and ox weights (p. 998). 
4. Lamb weights, Syria and Persia (p. 371). 
5. Chinese hoe money (p. 28). 
6. Assyrian duck weight (p. 245), whichis perhaps а debased °‘ bull's head” (p. 247), 
Fig. `7. A Jewish (P Assyrian) bull's head weight (p. 283). 
8. An Assyrian lion weight (p. 245). 
9. Ohinese knife money (p. 157). 
Piste VII. 


Fig, 1 is a representation, from Plate LVII. of Cunningham's Barhws Stupa, of Ап Шароф Ка 
dedicating the Jetavana (Jeta's park) to the Buddha, after having purchased it for a “layer of 
crores (of treasure). Вее anie, p, 115. The scene shows Anüthapigdika himself with a libation 
ewer in his hands, standing beside the holy mango tree surrounded by a Buddhist railing. It also 
shows the two, Gandhakuti and Kosambakuti, shrines built in the garden and the attendant Sow. 
In front of Andthapindika is his treasarer tallying the contents of а bullock cart, whioh is in the 
prosess of being unladen. The bullooks have been taken out and sre lying down. А basket of 
stamped ingots is being drawn off the cart by ७ cooly; another is carrying & basket of them on his 
shoulder and two others are spreading them over the ground under three sandal-wood trees. Every f 
ingot is stamped with what appears to be a letter or figure. I 


Fig. 8. А half cash-tree, showing thirteen oash without the Raja's stamp at tho top, The 
oash bear date 1814— A. D. 1896. 


(To be contmued:) 





FU ES PNE u हज Z‏ چ 
Really the heatha, goos. 9‏ = 
The Malay Ып ooin mentioned by Pyrard de Laval (amis, p. 109, n. 19) in 1603 was worth half a basdardo of‏ * 
Albuquerque, or 10 cents, That mentioned by Tprernier, 1679 (ante, p. 108), waa worth ) erni.‏ 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN OURRENOY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 

BY BIR В. О, THMPLBE, Bans. 

APPHNDIX I. 

Corrospondoenoo.** 

No. I. 


Mr. W. W. Shoat to Sir R, Temple. 18 Marck 1004. l 

The series is a most interesting one, as it includes a specimen of the Perak-Selan ger 
6 orooodile coin,’ the name of which (sa-buaya) Is still used in reckoning small sums (०2३ cents). 
[5 is shaped like a crocodile with the tail slightly curved upwards, is made of tin and is 
several inches long. There are also several specimens of the fowl ooin, also of tin, and cast in 
tke shape of a oock. I am trying to get а specimen of the anake coin of Kedah to complete this 
series, There are. also specimens of the solid tin coins [ingots used as coins] of Selangor and 
Perak, some of which weigh several pounds, and are copied in а similarly-shaped token series 
of Pahang, hollowed out to fit on to eaoh other like hate, | 

. 1 secured also two small gold coins from the Bast Coast with bulls on them, apparently not 
yet recorded, but in shape and size resembling some Sumatran coins; and finally а large and 
complete series of the tin cash of the various East Coast States, some of which have insoriptions in 
a soript that I have not yet been able to get deciphered: A list of these coins was made out by 
M-, [now Prof.] Rapson of the British Museum, who told me that the serios was not in the 
Museum. 

I should like to add that Prof. Ridgeway and I worked right through them, constructing ` 
tables of the various State currencies, 

Some of the oash show symbols that reappear in old Javanese ooins, noiably a sort of 
i wheel ornament, " and the unusual script may have some bearing on the same problem. 

Besides the coins I have some “cash troes” (Mal pokok-pitis) which show the method of 
making the cash, o DE 

Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir B. Temple, 10 June 1904. 

The [tin] currency is all obsolete, Most of it has been so for two or three genetations. It 
war only with the greatest labour that I ооой evolve order out of the chaos, or indeed find out 
anything about the ratio that the different coins bore to each other. All this is quite now, as is 
alsc the entire history of the development of the so-called “hat ooin," whose shape is taken 
ultimately from the trade blocks of tin still in use, All this has never been touched before. 

The orooodile coin took quite five years before I could ran it to earth, and the cook ooins are 
litt if at all commoner, There was no proof till I got it that these things were ever used as 
oarrency st all. Even the Curator of the Perak Museum, from which State they came, told me 
that he had no idea of their use, and thought they were only toys. Both these and the ‘snake’ 
coin of Kedah—in faot the whole set—are surely entirely sai generte, and of the highest interest, 

No III. 
Mr. W. W. Skoat to Sir В. Temple, 80 June 1904. 

1. I believe that there are two sixes of ‘crocodile’ coins, as there certainly are of the 
‘cooks,’ I am trying hard to got further light from the Peninsula, without success so far. 





, This contains original information ба the subject gathered on the spot. 
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2. To the ‘oock’ coin series might be added an Aohinese coin™s of which I once possessed 
8 specimen. It had s cock stamped on it, and is important because of the former relations of 
Achin with the Peninsula, as well as because their gold dinar in shape and execution rather 
reminds one of the gold ‘bull’ coins І found in the Peninsula, 

8. These gold ‘bull’ coins should certainly I think be included in the animal series.” 

4. There might also be included two specimens of tin ‘snake’ coins [rom Kedah and Perak, 
of whioh I am trying hard to get spsoimens, and meanwhile send you tracing." 

If one could get coins stamped with the ‘crocodile’ it would be a great point. It also oocurs 
to me that it would be as wel! to get hold of а fall-sised Perak or Selangor tin block. I have 
seen them at tin-smiths’ shops in England. The small blocks ( ‘hat’ 00158) stand in a definite 
relationship to the big blocks, I feel sure. It is possible that the Batavia Museum has specimens 
of ooins of the ‘animal’ kind, perhaps important ones, 

No. IV 
Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir E. Templo. 81 July 1904 

I have just received an mteresting letter from Mr. G. M. Laidlaw from Perak about some 
coins he has sent ma, of whioh І am sending you a copy. It is of great interest to bear of the 
gajak and 55101ату (‘elephant’ and ‘praying mantis’) coins, whose names were quite new tome, 
О! course they may turn out to be Malay nicknames applied to some of the less known European 
coins that were once used in the Peninsula, but anyhow it points clearly to the xo-omorphic 
tendency of this braneh of numismatioe, ` 

You will weloome the little * cock’ coin that I send herewith,” the insoription on which is 
Tanah Malayu or ‘Malay land’ above the ‘oook’ and satu kšping or * one pieoe' with Arabio 
date on the reverse, I have seen those coins before, but imagine] them to be Aohinese I feel 
sure they are at least of Sumatran origin, аз they are practically identical in respect of material, 
weight, size and general design, with other pings in this тегу lot, which evidently came from 
the British Settlement in Sumatra, They have such inscriptions as ‘Island of Sumatra’ in 
Englisha and ‘ [sland of Sultana,” also in English.) I have also coins of Dutch and Friesian 
origin. | 

No. V. 
Mr. G. M. Laidlaw to Mr. W. W. Shoat. 14 Juma 1904. Written from Telok Anson, ` 
Lower Perak, Federated Malay States. . 

Your letter, asking for further information and fresh examples of tin coins, arrived just before 
I left on а down-rirer trip. I failed to get fresh examples there, but I have sent ont by the Malar 
writers, and hope to have run some to earth when І get back to Telok Anson in ten days’ time. 1 
have tried to put my notes in order bat the results are meagre. | 

My earliest informant was Pa Lani bin Uda, the oldest native of Kota Stia.. His information 
I have checked with other old men, both up and down river. I have, however, not really gok 





ex Probably a token of the British E. I. Oo. of 1881. fee ants, p. 122. 

9» Prima facie they would be of Indian rather than of Malay origin. 

11 Vide Plate TV dies 

та Returned to Mr. Skeat, 33 July 1904. 

१० Common in Singapore and Malacoa. Good specimens in the British Museum. Bee ants, р. 19% 

tta Dr, Hanitaeh, J.2.AS., Biratia Branch, No. 89, p. 198 describes them as copper tokens of the British B. = 
Co. In Sumatra, dated 1804. 

Tbe only explanation I oan offer of this name is that i$ means Sumatra, or а part of H, perhaps Achinı zm 
which case H should be read “Island of tho Sultana,” in reference to the long prevailing idea that Achin was 
governed by a Queen, owing to the faci that there were four governing Queens there in косо оп from 164} 50 
1999. Bee Marsden, Sumvatra, pp. 44 ff. | 
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behiad this coin currency. This table is practically that of Wilkinson, Dict., p. 158, г. v. tali, with 
‚ the addition of the panjurw. 


Ba (one) ७४01०0 = 033 k&ping or duit ayam’® 
Sa piak or ga tali 125 А T i 
Ba suku v dC Q i 

‚ S fampal ——- о „ N 
Dua" jampal or dollar 1000 n ” 


- бам wang І was told was 86 bá ping" and the piak, which seems to have been a Perak term, 
was equal to 8] wang. This equivalence is interesting, as i$ ів not quite exact, being one képing 
out in comparison with the above table.’ There were presumably no bullion brokers to call the 
coinage in those days. Wilkinson, (Malay Dict.) quotes Olifford’s proverb, sa tali tiga wang 
-Juga, one-tali, three wang too.!* 

Another difference from Wilkinson, which also appeared was that the value o! the veu had 
by no means been constant, It had been sucoessively 1: 14,1: 20, 1: 98, 1: 86, The change 
in the ratio had been effected by beat of gong. The Raja Muds, who lives here, tells me he ` 
thinks the old record was lost in the trouble at the time of the Perak War, (1875), 

Pa Lani sad wang tiada ubah, naik turus duit, Raja mahalken sebab baniak dec! 
Bugis masok, the wang did not alter, bat the dwt went up and down. The Raja raised the price 
because many चोक entered from the Oelebes, "' 

Down the river they were not accustomed to a bimettalis currency, but they met the 
depreciation of copper by an alteration in the ratio. The copper’ unit was the dwit or bápimg 
First came the dui? ayam, ' fowl’ doit, which was Ба ог Benooolen coin, and equal to it was the 
duit bunga tanjong, ‘flower of the Cape’ doit, This I think is the coin desoribed by Dr 
Hanltach, (Collection of Coins from Malacca, Singapore, 1902, J. R. A. S., Straits Branch, No, 89 
p.198) as having a sixteen-rayed ster (7 palm) on the reverse. There was also the dust lorek 
This is the k3ping with the shield and inscription “Island of Bultansa|ñla a coin whioh Luering . 
said he had seen with the inscription ‘Sumatra,’ ^ - 
The dollar had various names :— ` 


Ringgit marian ` dollar ‘with the gun, 
» kain І » of cloth. 
p Bihan » covered with cloth, 
= » tua » ` 
” gambar bali " with (ploture of a) pig. 
» rial — y real (Bp. dollar). | 


The only specimen I got was that of a ringgit marian. I am sending all my wang, the best 
of the copper coins and the only other gambar: tima, tin mode], that I haye, 
One of the old Friesian ooins shows the ‘lightning’ in the lion's paw pretty well, The 


Dutch Bast India Company's duit cheang, doit with the fork, “Ag , latterly equalled the or 


dinary дын ayam, ‘oock’ doit, but formerly, in Toh Bongko's time, say 1850, ten of these equalled 
one wang. 
1s is ‘Fowl’ doth, or cash. Ml Doub ——— or omh. | ™ Doubla, 
T Seo Maxwell, Manual ef Malay Dang., p. 148. : ‘ ^" 136 Ыру to the piak in place o£ 195. 
This would give 108 kšping to the piak or tali. 
" ie, successively the number of 09७ to tbe ра ross from 49 to 70, 08 and 196, by administrative order 
е Het Apparent ab tla Bee ante, p. BS. 
2 Animal currency, ° T 8 diring ysi ánother ratio of 85 ру to the piak, 
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Tha fampang another informant said was current at ten sex, the sen (cent) being equal to ten 
duda. This however only showed а later equivalenoe with the kupang. It was stated to boa 
Selangor measure. 

The only tin equivalences I could get were that the buaya, © orooodile ', was worth 50 dui ayam, 
that two buaya made one tampang, and that the bidor equalled the suku (quarter dollar). “ Datoh 
mindindaken orang 100 bidor, the Ohief fined the people 100 bidor,” which was equivalent 
to 25 dollars. 

“The people in Pahang used gold coins hindari, busokb, lada, mayam (the big ons).” Ratios 
І could not get. “They used the tin tampang and kaping,” but here again ratios were not 
forthooming. “They did not use the didor or buaya.” Perak seems to have used the gambar, 
bilalawg, ayam, buaya, gajaM and доғ. Во far I have not got behind “ ta" taw, don't know.” 

Possibly something oan be made out of the following table of weight which I have pieced np 
from a string of statements made by Pa Lani. The last has & slight discrepancy which shows 
that the verbal equivalent was out by 24 kati,% 


8a*' pinjuru = 10 tahil" 
dus pénjuru = м piak = 1 Kati 4 tahil [13 kati} 
Smpat pšnjuru 
c= dua piak = ва suku = oi kati 
lapan p$njuru 
= Ompat piak 
‘= dua suku = ва jampal = D КАЧ 
16 pénjuru | 
= 4 suku | 
= 9 jampal == ва ringgit = 10 kati of tin 
Я kšping (alabs) = 75 kati 
4 kSping = tengahdua® 
pikul = 150 kati 
8 kšpig cx ва bahara = 800 kai? E: 
$ köping 5 jampal = ва pikal = 100 kati 
73 jampal = ва köping = 881 kati” 


The bidor or suku (quarter dollar) will go into this н bullion ourrenoy," but the crocodile of 
which 90 went to the dollar wil] nok. 





& This provides a scale: 


60 duii ayam = 1 buaya wa 5 omis 
$ buaya wz 1 tampang or kupang = 10 оеп 
2j ampang = 1 oka wm 35 osrtba 
4 mku = 1 dollar rr100 conte 


If shows also that 1,000 dui ayam or kyping went to the dollar, and thus provides the required equivalence 
betrreen the allrer dollar money scale and the tin currency soalo above stated, as im either cams 1,000 ping wont 
to the upper unit of the soais, 

Models of praying mantis, fowl, crocodile and elephant. 

$4 Bhould be l} ЫН : me table below. 

V sg c3 one! dus = two фра „= four: Llapan =< eight 

и 16 {айп = 1 kab. 

® That is ons anda half pikul = 150 hatt: therefore 1 pikul = 100 beti. Three pibul = ono behara. 

७ The batt is 1j De; therefore the bakera ix 400 De., or the remodelled British weight 

*1 An error of I} bati aa the kiping (alab) should on this table consist of 87} kati. 

* Bee ants, р. 00, — Beoatso the above table representa the old Dutch soale, which works out aš Gi eenta to the 
pinu, and the bweya of 5 onis la reckoned on the modern British scale, 
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This is very little, but I hope still to get some of the missing links. 
2 buaya = 1 tampang 


5 buaya = 1 bidor or saku 
4 bidor = 1 dollar of 10 kati 
No, VI. 


Mr. G. M. Laidlaw to Мг. W. ТУ. Shoat. @9th July 1904. 
Written from Telok Anson, Lower Perak. 

I hare been able to mest with several buaya, but I have n otbeen able to make their owners 
part wiih them, 80 I hare tried to make them lend them me till I get them photographed. The 
firet photograph was a failure, so after some days I had others taken, I do not yet know with 
what success, 

I am sending the ayam referred to in my last letter, and also, what is of greater interest, an 
old ayam and gajah found at Pasir Panjang Lent some eight feet below the present surface in 
maxing a new well They were given me by the finder, Mat Nor bin Bilal Yop. І оопа get no 
infcrmation out of him, 

From an old man at Setiawan I got tho following laots—by name Haji Mat Said bin Shekh 
Huzn, In the time of Marhum™ Sobrang Bandar, the ratio of the dwt ayam to the wang was 
14 1. In the subsequent changes, other ratios of 20: 1, 28: 1, 86: 1 were made in the time of 
Ma-hom™ Durian Sabatang. I will try and get the sanat (date) of the reigns. It seems that the 
dowry of the mythical princess Tanjong Bueh was 1000 bidor. 

While he seid that the bidor equalled the sul, he also said that the bwaya equalled the 
pátiuru, i.s, 16 went to the dollar. Other informants give the ratio as 20 to the dollar.” Two 
buaa equal one gajah. 

It seems that ten bati of fin were worth one dollar, This level was known, whenover it was 
reached, as sa-urup or samurup. In other words the bimetallio currencies of tin and ailyer ware 
at par whenever tin was 80 dollars per bakara. 

The. weight of the kati was tho same as that of four soore dollars (тра! lekor ringgit), 
whereas it is now equal to two soore (dua lekor), 

At Janggor, the first district opened up, in Butang Padang, 8 kšpiag went to the bakara, 
whil3in Butak Rabit (practically Telok Anson) perhaps only 6 went to the dollar. 

I came across an old trader named Imam Haji Mat Arshat bin Imam Bugis. Ho did a lot of 
trad ng in the bad old days up the Kinta Valley, Не said the héping (slab) was worth four 
dollsrs, leas ono suku, or 87} kati of tin,100 when tin was at par (samwrup) ; t, 4, when tin was at 
ten Lati to the dollar. At the вате time this level was very rarely reached at Butak Rabit, 
althcugh he was able todo satisfactory business on the following basis up country, A pitis 





и This waa, however, nob posible, as the tin animal currency corresponded with the old Dutch sale, and the 
malo Mr. Laidlaw was trying thus to got matobed was the modern Britiah soale. 

м The late. 

s That и, 250 dollars of tin af 10 bati the dollar. 

* That is, this man was quoting the old Dutch soale, making the buaya = 64 (not 5) omis. 

ग Probably oonfushag the keys of the tin currency with the buaya of British silver money. 

* This is the approximate historical ratio, 

® A dollar weighs 416 gra. and this statement gives therefore 83,380 gru, as the weight of a kai of in. The 
standrrd worked out at p, 91 ante, makes the weight 8120 x 102wa97,960 grs. The reduction of the ratio of tin and 
dollar fo half the above is dus to depreciation of silver. It may be noted here that the terma dmpat stor for four 
poore, and dwe (shor for two moore aro unuwan), and probably dialeotio : ordinarily they would mean 94 and i3 
respectively. 

10 Thai is, 3} dollar of 10 kati w 37} kaki 40 the Eiging. 
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was worth ten duit ayam, and ten pitis were worth one gambar ayam. Не traded his rlee up 
country аё the rate of fire dollars to the ganiang From this basis I got the very unsatisfactory 
statements which follow ~~ — - 


1 gambar ayam 18001 ~ fetched 1 chupak of rice 


1 gamber syam bésar n 2 орак  ,, 

1 gambar bélalang kSchil š; 1 ohupak ,, 

1 gambar bilalang Dšesr б 1 chupak and 1 ka} 
1 gambar buays kšahik » 1 chupek 


The small croeodile was worth fire pitis, which gives 50 duit ayam or 20 to the dollar.’ 
It appears that 8 biping might weigh 8 mbul 20 bats ; that is, be 20 Жай out. 
He seid that 


the tortoise (hakura or kurakura) was worth 3 pick (tal) 
the middle sized crocodile (buwaya 

pindagah) n » 5 tals 
the small crocodile buaya (23०50) ij Ё 1 pneu 
the small mantis ó3islang (kicks!) 5 i l “سام‎ 
the small cock (ayam ЮА) = 5 1 рук 


the large cock (суат b4sar) н " 2 piejwru 

At the same time there were crocodiles as large as half a šping (slab), and there were 
mantises worth 3 panyurs. 

He said that these coins were made to order by апу bellows-amith ((wbamg péng3mbus) or 
magician (pawang), and that they were made for ornament, not use, 

The oldest native I have met, Tukang Awang of Pulau Tiga, a man who ‘ oan remember 
ten Sultans,” and was 15 years old in the time of Marhum Jabut, could give me no information 
beyond the duit ayam ourrency. He, however, had never been in a tin district. 

I send herewith a photograph of sone of these coing. Better photographs to follow. Notice 
the Salaleng (mantis) in the second row,” also in the foreground the primitive Pasir Panjang 
Laut specimens sent you. The oval shell-backed casting isa jongkong. That is, the eulong 
relau, eldest born or firstling of the smelting-house; or sulong klian, eldest born of the mine. 





1 Here дый} ayam, 'oock' 001 сп ‘oash' (money): gilia, ordinary ‘оваћ' сз 05111 gambar ayam, model of 
(tin currensy). This gives 1600 onsh to the dollar 

з Unit measure of capacity: 2 kal c3 1 chupab : 4 okupak = 1 фано. 

з Stevens, M. L. Trade, p. 87, makos the отм} or kal of Achin to be about है gantong. | 

è pambar — modal: Fok = small ; bear = large i ayam = cock : Walng = mantis 1 buaya = crocodile. 

इ This is a "rong assumption, these ‘crocodiles’ were dearly 16 to the dollar, as the informant was speak" 
tag of the Dutch not ths Bri&ah soale. The senso of this statement is explained, anie. p. 96. 

f The trader was, howorer, here referring to the bhara of 420 lbe. which was the standard for the animat 
eurrency, mee anbe, p. 90. 

Y This table shows, in terms of tin currency at the standard of 42 bs. to the bakers p= 


mantis {огт aw = 1408. 
cock 


mantis of 8 Pius = ox, 

borboiss сё 6 pimjurx = dou. 

crocodile of 10 piwjurs = 140 os. 

crocodile of ३ іріп (lab) = 203 Iba. 

Other observations are that the whole is on the Dutoh soale of the groat vim (64 Iba), The tortoise represents 
the great vies ; the mantis the half-great-riss or tali, 

* Thus perpetuating a olear error. 

* Ii is however clearly а crocodile; Plate П. Bg. 2, no 
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Ther were usually cast in duplicate and were used for the Heng sári (central pillar) in front 
of à house,!? and were bequeathed as heirlooms (Aerta pésaka). 

The evidence is quite against the chief having the prerogative of casting the ooins. The 
патэв and actual mines and dates of the Asjira, 1280 and 1275,1 of one elephant end one 
oroc>dile were given. 

In 126213 the price of tin was theoretically at the level of 80 dollars per Zahara. The price 
subssquontly rose, though the old price could still be got in the case where a long credit of three 
months was given, 

The average aize of the crocodiles in the illustration is twelve inches and the maximum 
twenty. The average elephant was nine and the oock three by two, 


No VII. 
Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple. 6 September 1904. 

From the letters received from Mr, Q, M. Laidlaw of Perak, and the accompanying 
photegraph, which 08116 from the same source, you will see that the “animal” currenoy of Perak 
is a more elaborate affair than I at first supposed, Laidlaw has sent me in addition to the 
photcgraph one or two more ayam or “ cock" coins, and a gajak or '*elepbant" coin, whilst the 
photegraph shows several more gajak, a number of crocodiles and a tortoise (kurakura),* with 
none of which oould the owners be persuaded to part, 

The gajah sent me is noticeably different from the others shown in the photograph. It is far 
smaller, has bent legs, very short snout, no ears to speak of and no saddle. Бо evidently it must 
be an anak gajah, or young elephant, intended to represent an amount of lesser value.!* 

Laidlaw also mentions a óslalasg (“ praying mantis”) coin, of which he could not purchase 
а spesimen. If it occurs in the photograph it is probably the long thin coin, under the topmost 
“coox,” though I should say that it was really (despite its name) nothing ‘more than a 
degererated “ orocodi]e,"16 

“he fact that the “elephant” sent me was buried some feet deep—as are many other 
speoirxens of tiu ourrency in the Malay Peninsula—argnes for its long continuance In the land, if 
not fcr ita validity. 

The “tortoise” exactly resembles an ordinary piece of smelted tin, with the addition of head 
and flappers. At first one would naturally expect that the “ animal” curreney would represent 
only enimals that had a distinct barterable value ; e. g., fowl, goat, cattle, ete. But the introduction 
of the crocodile—as to the use of which as a coin there is more ample evidence than In the case of 
any 02. the others—shows that this was not the underlying motive: or at least not the sole one. 
Whatever the motive was, there is ample evidence to prove the use of the “animal” as currency, 
and tiis evidence receives the most practical corroboration from the arrangements for stringing 
these soins together, like cash. Bee the hole at the top of the “cook” coins and over the nose of 


several of the '* crocodiles. ” 
No. VIII. 


Mr. W. W. Shoat io Sir R. Temple. 11 September 1904. 
No specimen of the óšlalamg (praying mantis) ooin has yet been obtained, nor even a large 
" elepaant," Only one “orocodile” is to hand and no kwrakwra or tortoise, if any indeed are 
obtainable, | 





а е s चिड प Do Mar or house-pos$ ted in the ground. 
п XH. = A.D. 1860; А.Н. = А.Р. 1868. pan * із А.Н. 1453 — A.D. 1888, 

13 Ew Plate II. м This is the jong hong, vide p. 190. 
š 15 ja this meant ko represent the babi oc pig? Of. ante, p. 197, the babi or pig” dollar current in some of the 
Se आहत: 0800 NS ВВА ku ы M8 EON OE ua mob. a 


T 
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I sm sending a second pull of the first photograph. I also send you а second photograph 
showing the various pieces in different positions, which will therefore be useful, I imagine they 
hare been printed as dark as possible to facilitate reproduotion.!? 


No. IX. р 
Mr. W. W. 8ма to Sir B. Temple, 7. November 1904, 

I send a seb of photographs of the tin currency in my collection at tho Cambridge 
Museum.!! The specimens have each been taken separately. ` Note that which is described 
in the Ourator’s report as possessing ridged markings on the side. This coin belongs to a 
slightly different type, the sections lacking the usual step and curving upwards to the top: 


thus Z पु as against the usual A, 


Two of the faces have the curious ridged markings already mentioned ; one resembling 
the Roman numeral П and the other ПП. The top of this specimen is marked by a cross 
which corresponds to the usual tampok manggis (mangosteen rosette), as it is called in Malay 
The photographs are half eixe 

No X. 
А Mr. W. W. Skeat to Sir R. Temple, 7 March 1907. 

Dr. Harrison of the Horniman Museum (Forest Hill, London) was sent round to me from 
the British Museum in connection with two specimens of the tin currency found there. I 
asked him for photographs aud he has courteously sent me the enclosed, recording in each 
case the weight and dimensions. No. 1 isa gambar Gdlaleng or mantis ingot. The disposition 
of the wings, shape of the head and eye, and the sogmentation of the tail part of the body are 
all very clearly marked. No. 2 is, I take it, а gambar kwrakura or tortoise mgot, showing the 
shell marks. Both are of bright new tin, as fresh ag when first cast. There seams to 

ame a possible connection in shape between ihe mantis and the long tin slab (kipimg) 


and also between the tortoise and the round tin pieoe (jongkong)‏ سال 


э ) shaped like а rather flat bowl, into which form the superfluous tin is still cast in. 
tho Malay Peninsula, when there is insufficient metal left over at the smelting to form a slab. — 
(To ba continued. ) | 


, 
2 





THE INSCRIPTION OF ARA.! 
BY PROF. Н. LÜDBERS, ७.0.) BEBLIN. ` 1 
Tax Kharoshtht ingoription treated here was discovered in a well In and/d called Ата, 2 miles 
from Bágniláb.: It is now in the museum at Lahore. Mr. Б. D. Banerji was the first to bring it 
to our notice, In publishing it (ante, vol. XX XVII, page 58), he expressed the expectation that I 
should snooeed in completely deciphering the text, I regret that I am not able wholly to respond 
to the expectation. The last line of the inscription remains obscure though the script is bere 
partly quite clear. I believe, hewerer, io have been able to read so far the remaining portion of the 
inscription with the help of the impression which I owe to the kindness of Dr, Fleet 2, that at the 
most there will remain doubt as regards the two names in the fourth line. 
1 These two photographs form figs. 1 and 3 of Plate П. Pista and I 
1 Translated by Mr. G., К, Nariman from the Siisungeberishte der Prowssischon Aladomio der Wissenschafien 


1912, pp. 824 ff , and revised by the author 
3 [t is the sa me after which the phototype has been reproduced in this Journal 
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In order to show what I owe to my predecessor I reproduce here his reading.of the text of 
the inscription. І consider ib superfluous to go into every point in detail in which I differ from 
him : in most cases an inspection suffloes to determine the text, Let me, however, make one 
observation: Banerji believes the inscription to be broken towards tho left end, and that the final 
words of all lines except the first are missing. This assumption is wholly without foundation. 
Only the last line is incomplete at the end. Banerji reads :— 

l. Maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa pa(P)thadharasa . . e.. 

2. Vasishpaputrasa Kanishkase samvatsarae tka ckaiars(ée) ¿ + , . 

3. sam XX, ХХ, 1, Cheiasa másasa diva 4, 1 atra divasami Маты, s.. 

£ «+. o. a pushka puria pumana mabarathi Ratabhaputa |... 

5. atmanasa sabkarya putrasa anugatyarthae savya . . 

6 . . ra¢himachala. Khipsma ,... 

I read :— 
Maharajasa rajatirajasa devaputrasa: [ka |i[sa ] rasa! 
Vajheshkaputrasa? Kanishkasa sambatáarae! ekaohapar {1 ] 
[fae] sam 20 20 1 Jefkasu masasa di 205 4 1 [še] disasachh'inami kha[ я] 
hupe [Da |skaverana! Poshapuriaputrena matarapitarana puya- 
e Namda[1a sa]bharya[ sa’ sa] putrass anugrakarthae sarva . . | pa | 947 
[ja] tisha hitae!? ¿machala | муат! ... . 


To the reading of this word we shall revert later on, 

The second agshara can in my opinion be only jhe; the reading si is at all events exolus- 
ded, As regarde the reading of the third akshara, there may be different views at first sight, As- 
akka occurs in. the name of Kanishka, Vásishks,. Hurishka, and as exactly. the same symbol. 
occurs in the Zeda insoription in the-name AXantshkasa, ono might feel tempted to read shka. Оп. 
the other hand spa is suggested by tho fact that in the ligature shka, in the word Kemshkass 
whioh follows immediately after, the ka is-joined to the sha ina different way. Bat, Lthink, we 

shall decide for shka when we take it, into consideration that in the Kharoshtht script the same 

symbol on the same stone shows often widely different forms. 

3. I hare already given the correot reading of the date o! the year in Jour. В, As. Soo., 
1909, p. 652, The ligatare tia is not new as Banerji thinks. It 00008, not to mention unoer- 
tain cases, in the word samvatsaraye in the Taxila insoription of Patika (Kp. Ind. 4, 64 ; Bühler: 
sampatsaraya), and in the Mahaban inscription (Jour. Аз. IX, 4, 514; Senart: sampatsaraye), and: 
in оин and matiawa in the MS, Dutreuil de Rhins, as was shown ten yoars ago by Franke 
(Pali und Sanskrit, page 96 1.) 

4, The of ri is not clear, 

5, After the symbol for 20 there is a hole in.the stone. 

6. The я hes crumbled away. The siga for eis attached below as in de in lino 1, ins gene 
rally, and probably also in se in line 4. 

7. The da ig unoertain. 

8, The swat the andof the word and the following sa are not quito distinot, but perfectly oertain, 

9. The akehara. after sarva is totally destroyed, and the pa is uncertain, Shall we read 
sarvasapasa 1 

10. The # is not oertain.. 
11. Alter kAtyama there are three or four illegible ateharas, 
Translation. 

“ (During the reign) of Mahdrdjs, Rdijdirdja, Devaputra; Kaisara Kanishka, the ton of 
Vajheshka, in the forty-first year,—in the year 41,—on the 25th day of the month of Jetha (Jyai- 
sbbha), in this moment of the day, the dug well of the Dashaveras, the Poshapuria sons, for. 


Е peu 
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the worship of father and mother, in order to show favour to Namda together with his wife and 
his son, and to all beings (P). For the welfare of these (D)... २ 

The inscription reports the sinking of the well in which it was found, by a number of persons 
who oalled themselves Dashaveras, if that name has been oorreotly read, and who are further 
characterised as Poghapuriapotra. Since itis said later on that the work was undertaken for the 
worship of father and mother, Dashavera oan only be the family name indicating here a number 
of brothers belonging to it, The expression t‘ Poshapuriaputra one would be ab first sight 
inclined #9 understand as “sons of Poshapuria "; but Poshapuria would be a very strange personal 
name, I therefore believe that putra is here employed in the frequently occurring sense of 
‘member of,’ ‘ belonging to,'* and that Poshapuria is derived from the name of the city of Posha- 
pura, which is equal to Purushapura, the modern Peshawar. As for the form posa it can be 
authenticated from Páli writings. 

Khass® is no doubt derived from khen in the sense of “dug”; whether i£ is an adjective or a 
participle (Sk. 4४८१) should be left an open question, Khans kupe seems to have been used as 
a contrast to the natural fountains. The expression is of interest inasmuch as it enables us to 
explain a passage in the enigmatioal insoription of Zeda. , There ocour after the date sum 10 1 
Ashadasa masasa di 90 Utaraphagusa Че chhunamd, the characters which Senart® reads: “[bka]- 
nam w[ka] .... chasa ma. . kasa Kanishkasa таўа[тї] .... [dadabhat] da [na ]wukkha’’; 
and which are read by Boyer’ as: ''hÀamam wephamu , . chasa mardakasa Kanishbasa rajami 
[to]yadalabhei demamukAa," Now the impression before me clearly shows that the three first 
aksharas of this passage are exactly the ваше as those following the date in опг inscription. 
Erven the e of ne is joined to the mdiriká in exactly the samo way as here? That the fourth 
character ia neither ba nor spha but в, can now hardly be disputed. The words thereafter I read 
as: Veradase mardakasa, They are preity clear in the impression except the second okskara which 
may- аа well be ro. As regards the five aksharas coming after rajami, I can for the present only 
say that they can in по case be read as toyadalabka, Therefore the reading that we get ів: khane 
bue Veradasa mardabasa Kagishbasa rajami . «+ , . +» « < . . í danamukha, The form 
kus instead of kups is found also in the Paja inscription? and in the Muchai insoription,11 

Much more important than the contents proper of the inscription is its date. Until now the 
numerous dates of the inscriptions of the Kushana period presented no diffloulty at least in so far 
as the succession of the kings is concerned. They yielded for Kanishka the years 8-11, for V&sishka 
94-28, for Huvishka 33-60, for Vasudeva 74-98, Here we suddenly find Kanishke in the year 43, 

To explain tbis contradiction it may be alleged that in the text of the inscription we find 
nothing to show that Kanishka was on the throne in the year 41, Kayishbasa sambatiarae 
chachaparifas literal means "in the year 41 of Kanishka’, and one might find in it the 
sense, "in the year 41 of the era founded by Kanishka’’, Now itis self-evident that the oombi- 
nation of the number of s year with the name of a king in the genitive case originally indicated 
the year of the reign of that king but I need cite no instance to show that later on in a similar way 
people oombined the named of the reigning king with the number of the year of the current era; and 


з The final portion is not clear bo me. 
* Compare s. f., nigemageta in the Барга inseriptions and other instaness, ZDMG. 55, p. 696 f. 
8 I adhere $o ths usual transoript of the two «s signs without expressing that I consider them as absolutely 
correct. 
в Jo, As, VILL. 15, 197. "ља X. 3, 466. 
* Ij seems that both Benard and Boyer have regarded the right book of buas a portion of the preceding 
symbol, Otherwise I am unable bo explata the reading xam и. 
* fee my remarks Jour, R. ds, S90. 1900, pp. 647 #, 


1 Ante, 97, 65, #3 Did, 37, 64; Jour. B. Да, Soc. 1940, 064. 
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that must be also the case here. Kanishka receives here his whole title, and even a state- 
ment about his descent is added. And people generally do not speak in this fashion about 
a king that was long dead especially when they are silent as regards-the name of the reigning 
king. That explanation, therefore, seems to me out of tbe question. Another possibility is 
afforded by the assumption that Kapishke was a contemporary ruler of Vüsishka and Huvishka. 
Banerji has expressed this view. Accordingly Kanishka, between the years 1013 and 24, would 
hare handed over the rule of India to Vasishka, who afterwards was succeeded by Huvishka, and 
himself confined his rule to the northern part of his empire. This does not appear to be 
probable, because all other sources аге silent. We should above all expect that in the titles of 
Vásishka and Huvishka there should appear an Indication of а certam relation of dependence. 
But in the inscription of isüpur and 58707, Vasishka bears the title of жай ја rüj& tir£ja 
devapuira sháhi.? That for Huvishka up to the year 40 only the title of makárdja devaputra 
oan be ascertained as faras the inscriptions go, is probably а matter of accident. In the 
inscription of the Naga statue of Ohargüon of Sam 4014 and in the inscription of the Wardak 
тазе of Bam 5115, we find that he is called makdrdja rájdtù dja, and in the Mathura Insoription 
of Bam 6016 makdrdja rdjátirája devaputra. Under these circumstances, if seems to me more 
probable that the Kanishka of our inscription is not identical with the celebrated Kanishka. I 
lay no stress on the fact that Kanishka here bears a title which is not applied to him anywhere 
else, But the characterisation as the son of Vajheshka, which too does not appear anywhere else, 
gives an impression, to me at least, that it was added with a view to differentiate this Kanishka 
from the other king, his namesake, Now the name Vajheshka or Vajheshka sounds so near Vàsishka 
that I look upon both forms only as an attempt to reproduce In an Indien alphabet one and the 
same.barbario name, These two forms ai any rete are closer to cach other than, for instance, 
the various shapes in which the name of Huvishka occurs in inscriptions and on coins, Now, 
cannot the Kanishka of our inscription be the son of the successor of the great KapisbkaP Не 
would be probably in that case his grandson, which would well agree with the name, because 
grandsons are, as is well known, often named after the grandfathers. The course of eventa then 
would be something like this. Kanishka was followed by Visishks between tbe years 11 and 24. 
After Visishka’s death, which ocourred probably soon after Sam 2815, there was a division of the 
empire. Kanishka II took possession of the northern portion of the kingdom, In India proper, 
Hurishka made himself king. The reign of Kanishka II endured at least as far as Sam 41, the 
date of our inscription. But before Sam 52 Huvishka must have recovered the authority of the 
northern portion of the empire, for in this year ho is mentioned as king in the Kharoshtht 
Inscription which was found at Wardak to the south-west of Kabul. 

I do not misapprehend the problematic nature of the constraction I have proposed ; whether 
kis correct will depend on further discoveries for which we are fortunately justified in enter-. 
salning hopes. 

The inseription which presenta us with so many new difficulties carries us, however, in my 
opinion, by means of one word further towards the solution of a question which for the last few 


18 This is the date of an tnsorfption in the Pritish Museum which apparently was found in the country abont 
Шаб}, (mee Ep. Ind. IX. 999 ff.) 

18 Jour. R. As, Seo., 1910, 1318, Ep. Ind, П. 909, 

и VOGEL, Ostalopwe ef the Arohasolegioal Museum at Mathura, p. 88. 

M Jowr. R. As. Bec., XX. 855 ff. M Rp. lad. 1,856. 

W JÀ and: may have been used to erprew a x; compere the writing JÁoílasa im Kbaroshth! by the ride of 
.Z01AOY on the oolns of Zollos (Gardner, Orcinus ef Greek aud. Boythio Kings in Bactria and India, p. 53., 170). It 
med hardly be noted that the notation s ot 1 before the sh ka makes no differenes. 
1* In ome the Maihurh ingoription (Ep. Ind. П. 206, No. 96) is dated im Bam 29 and in the reign of Huvishke. 
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years has considerably oocupied Indian historical research. This word is the fourth title of Kani- 
shka which I read as kaisrrasa, This reading appears to me to be absolutely certain, although 
the upper portion of some letters on tbe stone have been injured. Banerji read it pa(?)thada asa. 
T must at once concede that the first akehara can be ра, But it is equally possible that the upper 
portion of the symbol has becn broken away, just as bas been the case with the preceding symbol 
which undoubtedly is se. In that case the akshara can only be ka. The second akshara сап be 
nothing but /. The hook at the top of the symbol is perfcotly visible in the impression and makes 
the reading tha impossible. Of the third akshara only the lower portion has been preserved. 
Comparing the remnant with the last sa of the word, one can have no doubt but that it was a sa. 
The lection dha is simply impossible. The two last aksharas are manifestly rasa, Thus we can 
either read paisarasa or kaisarase ; and it is obvious that only the latter can be the right reading. 

The title of kasara has not up to now been traced to Indian soil, and it would be incredible 
if we had to deal with g national dynasty. But the Kushana kings drew their titles from all parts 
of the world. They call themselves mahdrdjs : this is the genuine Indian title. They call them- 
selves rdjd&rája : this obviously is the translation of the Middle Persian royal designation shacnano 
shao which we meet with on the coins of Kanishka, Huvishks, and Vasudeva. The third title 
devaputra is, as has been long known, the rendering of the Ohinese t*ien-izu, ‘воп of heaven.” And 
now to these has been added the Roman appellation of Owsar, It may be asked: why this 
heaping up of epithets? For this too we have an answer 1 These were caloulated to mark the mo- 
naroh as the lord of the whole world, Mahdrdjs is the king of Indis, the ruler of the South. As 
against him we have rájdiirája, the king of the Northern country. That properly speaking Iran 
lies to the North-West of India, and not exactly to the North, need not be considered as prejudicial 
to our explanation, inasmuch as we have to deal here with the cardinal points in a general way 
only. The term desapwira marks the ruler of the Hast, To him is opposed the katsara or sovereign 
of the West, Thus the Kushana king is a sarealogaifpara, as runs the title on the coins of the two 
Kadphises. This ides appears to be an Indian one. I need only call to mind the digwjaya which 
wás ihe ideal and aspiration of every Hindu ruler. In this oonnection there is an interesting 
passage in the Chinese translation of tbe Dasevilaranasstra of A. D. 899. I quote it according to 
the version of Professor Sylvain Lévi.* In the Jon-feou-ti (Jambudvlpa) there are .... four. 
sons of heaven (1060-18). In the East there jg the son of heaven o! the Tsin (the Eastern Tain 
317-420) ; the population is highly prosperous. In the South there is the son of heaven of the 
kingdom of Z"iex-ichou (India); the land produces many oelebrated elephants. In the West 
there Is the воп of heaven of the Ta-ts'in (the Roman Empire) ; the country produces gold, allver, 
and. precious stones in abundance, Jn the North-West there is the son of heaven of the 
Yue-tchi; the land produces many good horses.” This passage is almost a commentary on the 
significance of the royal titles in our inscription. 

We have seen abore that there la some doubt as regards the personality denominated here 
as keisara, Itis immaterial to the chronological inference which we may draw from the use of 
these titles, No one will deny that this inscription dates from the Kushana period and ita date 
Біт 41 belongs to that serios of dates which run from 8 to 98, The beginning of the era which 
the reckoning has for its basis is uncertain. The theory which was advanced first by Cunning- 
ham that the Kushana era is identical with the Málava-Vikrama era of 57 B. О. has fonnd in 
Dr. Fleet an energetio defender. Professor O, Franke has attempted to support and I too 
have agreed to it, But the word kaisarg overthrows this hypothesis, The idea that so early as 
in the yeer 16 В.О. a Central Indian or Indian ruler should have assumed the title of Ocsar 


is naturally incredible, With the aaa of кыны ше ыш ok сеа апа сот of transferring the beginning of the ers, and con 


७४ Jour, да. IX 9, 24, node, 
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seqcently Kanishka, to pre-Christian times falls likewise the possibility of placing the succession 
of kings from Kanishka to Vasudeva before Kujula-Kadphises™, whose conquests, according to 
Processor Ohavannes 3 and Professor Franke, M took place in the first post-Ohristian century. 
In these respects I am now entirely at one with Professor Oldenberg, who has recently treated the 
who.e problem in a penetrating way.” The exact determination of the era however depends before 
all on the question whether we should identify the king of the Ta-Yüe-ohi, Po-t'i&o, who sent In 
the year 229 A. D. an embassy to China, with Vasudeva, the successor of Huvishka.™ In that 
case tho era would start at the earliest with 180 and at the latest with 168 A.D. None of the 
grounds which Oldenberg has adduced against this supposition ig decisive. On the other hand, 
the identification of Po-t'iao with Vasudeva ія, as observed by Ohavannes, merely permissible and 
not necessary ; besides there still remains the possibility that a later and another Vasudeva is 
meant. Accordingly a consensus omaium can hardly be attained at once, and final decision will 
vary according to the eridential value attached to the Ohinese date. Our insoription has, how- 
aver, perceptibly narrowed the bounds of the possible, a fact the value of which, under the prevail- 
ing Groumstances, ls not to be underestimated. 
Postscript, 

. After I had already written the above paper, I rebeived the July number of Jour. R. As, Soc. 
oontcining the first half of the essay by J. Kennedy, on the “ Secret of Kanishka,” The author 
supports the theory of Fleet and Franke, Бо far as І see there is nothing in the easay which in- 
validates the clear evidence of our inscription. This is noi the place to enter into details; only 
one ord 1 shall say regarding the argument upon which Kennedy seems to place chief reliance. 
Kennedy argues thos (p. 667):—'* We must date Kagishka either 100 years before 50 A. D. 
or afzer 100 A. D. (strictly speaking after 120 A, D.). Now the legends on his coin are in 
Greek. The use of Greek as a language of every-day life however ceased in the country to 
the East of the Euphrates partly before and partly soon after the elose of the first Ohristian 
century, Hence Kanishka cannot be placed in the second century, but must belong to а period 
prior :o the Christian times.” 

Пот before me lie a pair of foreign coins: a nioke! coin from Switzerland of 1900 and a 
Penne of 1897. The inscription on the former reads : e nn io Helvetica. On the Penny 
stands Victoria. Dei, Gra. Britt. Regina. Fid. Def. Ind. Imp. I pity the historian of the fourth 
millennium who will draw from the coins the conclusion that about the year 1900 Latin was. the 
langusge of daily life in the mountains of Switzerland and In the British Isles. 





INDIAN INSORIPTIONS AND THE KÁVYA. 
BY d. BUHLHB. 
[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M.A., Poona.] 
( Continued from p. 89.) 
IT. Vateabhatfi’s Prabasti. 
Vateabhatti’s composition consists of 44 verses, not to mention the two ‘blessings’ or 
maiga.ce in prose form ab the beginning and at the end. The whole сап be divided into 


sections, as follows >— | 

1. The meigals addressed to the Sun in verses 1-8 of which the lst and the 8rd belong 

to the type of what is technically called И: or 18а я (blessings), while the 2nd verse falls 
under she category of namaskriż or namashéra (salutation). 


а LLL U 
14 Fleet, Jour. R, Ar. Ses, 1903, р. 884, 1907, p. 1048; Franke, Beitrige aus Chinas (Onkonquellan me Konnini der. 
Талай ғ, ko. p. 09 ff. . s: 
n Vol. ҮШ, p. 191, neta]. к igs p. 73. 
= Ber Frago е) dir re Taiska., N. G. 6. W. Phil. Bist. KL. 1911, pp. & ff. 
м g. IL Vol. V., p. 489. 
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2. A poetic description of the guild of the silk-weavers of Dadapura-Mandasor, verses 
4-32, in which, descriptions of their early fatherland Léfa or Gujarát, and of their later home 
Dakapura, are interwoven 

8. A poetio picture of the suserain Kumiragupia, verse 28. 

4, The same of his vassals Vidvavarman sud Bendhnvarman, the rulers of Dakapora, 
versos 24-28 

5. А short desoription of the temple built by the weavers, verses 29-80 

6. The mention of the date of its construction with a poetic description of the winter 
season, when the temple was consecrated, verses 81-85 

7. А postscript narrating a restoration of the edifice demolished in parts, with'a men- 
-tion of the date of this event and a description of the season when it took place, verses 86-42. 

8, A wish that the temple may 1886 for ever, verse 48. 

8. The name of the poet, verse 44 

If one compares these contents of the composition in question with the sample I have 
presented in Wisner Zeitschrift für dis kände des Morgenlandes, Vol. II. pp. 86 and ff, it will 
be seen without doubt that this composition belongs to that class of prasasits (enoomiums or 
penegyrios) of which the recent epigraphical researches have brought to light suoh & large 
number, The composition itself provides us with a clear indication that the poet also wished 
to have his work called by that name. For verse 44 says—'' By the order of the guild and 
owing to their devotion, was built, this temple of the Sun ; and the above was composed, with 
great troubles, by Vatesbhs&ti 

The above’ (pirre) is an expression which ocours frequently in later inscriptions of this 
type and which must be supplemented by the word prasasti as Mr, Fleet also remarks in 
the note to this verse. The fact that the actual title of the composition is not mentioned, but 
is only indicated, proves that in Vatsabhatti’s time there were many such praéestiw and that 
ib was a familiar custom in the Sth century, to glorify the erection of temples and other edi- 
floes, by means of such occasional compositions 

Another interesting point in the foregoing verse is Vatsabhatti’s assurance bhai he com 
posed his work preyainena ‘with a great effort.’ By this he means to say, no doubt, that ho 
utilised with care the best samples and strove to observe very carefully the rules of poetica 
and metre. This careful study and this effort to do justice to the pretensions of the art of 
court poetry are іо be marked in every verse, The very eagerness ‘with which the author 
takes advantage of every little oiroumstanoe to bring in poetic details and descriptions, shows 
that he wished to do his best to make his composition resemble a maAdhdrya. The science of 
rhetorics prescribes that a mahdbdvya should contain descriptions of cities, oceans, mountains, 
seasons and so on. Thus Yatsabhafi is not dissuaded from devoting one verse (4) even to the 
early home of his patrons, the Lits country, casually mentioned as it is. The city of Dasapura, 
., of coursé. receiyes more space and is glorified in nine verses (6-14). The descriptions 
-of the two seasons, of winter in verses 81-88 and of the spring in verses 40-41, also find 
w place, as, to give the date completely, the month must be mentioned, and this naturally 
serves as an occasion for an excursus оп the season in which the month falls. The examina- 
tion of. the metres used by Vatsabhs(fi and of his style would likewise show what great 
troubles he had taken, though, of course, the product is only of & mediocre type. 

Next to proceed to the versification, there is & frequent change of the metres, which are 
sometimes very artificial We have the following metres used—1. Amushiwbh 84-87, 44 
2. Aryd 4, 13, 31, 88, 88, 89, 41, 49; 8. Indravajrá 17,2654, Upajdti 10, 19,138; 5. Upend- 
гасат 7-9, 24 ; 6. Dreiavilambitd 15 ; 7, Manddbrdnté 20; 8, Mdiini 19, 48; 9. Рамана 


` 
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23:10. Vasantetilakd 8, 5, 6, 11, 14, 18, 20, 22, 25, 27, 80-82, 40; 11. Sdrddlavikrtdita 1-2; 
I9. Haríat 16. Of these Vasaniaitiehd is the most frequently used, 1.6, in as many as four- 
wen verses, The frequent change of metre finds, without doubt, its explanation in nothing but 
bie writer's desire to show his skill in the art, as otherwise the prajastiiteelf never demands 
it, There are many compositions of this class, in which only a single metre is used, or one 
principal metre and a second only in the concluding verses or verse. The best mahdkdvyas 
present exactly similar phenomena, Sometimes we find that the whole of а kdvya compara- 
tively short in extent, ог a seotion of a long kárya presents only one metre; sometimes there is 
one general metre with a different metre used at the close only ; in other cases, again we see 8 
large number of different metres used. One thing that is striking in Vataabhatti’s versifice- 
tion is the frequent use of the weak paupe which ooours in ten Vasontatilebd verses, in two 
Uvendravajrás and in one Aryd (verso 88). In the last case, it stands at the end of а half- 
verse, where it is never found used by good posta, as far aa I know, Vatasbhalli has thus made 
himself guilty of an awkwardness. Other cases wherein he commits offences against the rales 
of grammar or .of rhetorica will be mentioned later on. As regards the form of the oom- 
position, it is to be further mentioned that often two or more verses form a yugulaka, a 
pineshahka or a bulabe. Yugalakes or yxgmas are instanced in verses 21-22, 2чгөвДаран, in verses 
3६-25, 26-28, 4-6, kulakas in verses 6-14, 31-85, 36-41. This peculiarity also is very frequently 
mət with in all makdkdoyas, 

Vatsabhasti’s diotion shows many marks which characterise, according to Depdin, the poeta 
of the eastern school, First of all he makes use of long compounds, which cover а péda or 
more than a páda or even the whole of a half-verse. Instances of the last type occur in 
verses 4, 6, 8, 14, 82, 41, while thoge of the first and second type are much more frequent. 
The whole of the verse 88 consists of one single compound. If one compares Dandin’s 
illustration of the style of the Gaudas, (Afeyddaréa I. 82.) with our verses 82-88, the resem- 
blance would be unmistakable. Secondly, the writer, in his attempt to bring the sound of 
tha words into harmony with the sense, shows in one and the same verse 8 mixture of soft 
anl hard sounding syllables, as is allowed only by posts of eastern India, Verse 26 runs 
thes :— 

तस्वात्मशौ Rare बन्धुपियो tof Tart | 
बम्ध्यशिहता नृपबन्धुवर्मो दिततृपपश्कपणेकवक्षः ॥ 

‘ His son is king Bandhuvarman, endowed with firmness and statesmanship, dear to the 
brozhers, a brother, as it were, to his people, removing the sufferings of the relations, the only 
mao skilful in destroying the proud hosts of enemies.’ 

Here, there is s change of rasa or the poetic sentiment. The first three pádas desoribe 
Bandhuvarman’s wisdom and goodness, the last his terribleness in war with enemies. Oorrespond- 
ing to this, the words in the first three quarters of the verse consist of syllables which are soft or 
light to be pronounced, in consideration of the necessity of the alliteration of the name Bandhu-. 
varnan. ‘The fourth påda, on the other hand, where the raudra rasa prevails, contains only 
hari sounding syllables and agrees quite well with Dagdin’s typical illustration, Ldvyddarie L 73 : 

скае शपितः qur: efwa शणादिति t. 

While explaining Бата or evenness of form required for the VaidarbM riti, Dandin 
mentions (Kávy. I, 47-492) the different types of letters which а verse can have and illustrates 
the same with examples. As the last example, he gives a half verse (49b) in which every pdda 
has a different combination of letters oorresponding to the change of sentiment, and Dandin 
farther adds in verse 50, that this sort of change or unevenness was in vogue only amongst .the 
Easterns. 
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Of Betddiaskfras от figures of words, Vatsabbatti uses-only the-4suprdsa, or alliteration. 
The letter-alliteration or Vargdnuprdea occurs in every verse, The Pedénupráea or the repetition 
of the same word in different senses is found more seidom, The verse above (20) is an instance, 
where tho word bendku is-repeated thrice.in honour of the king Bandhuvarman, It ig to be noticed 
thet Kálidása in his brief accounts. of. the Haghn kings Nabhas, Pundarika, Kahemadbanvan, 
Ahínagu and others, plays on their names exactly in а similar manner. (Raghumehia XVIIL., 
5, 7, 8, 18 and so on)9. In pragasts, this sort of play on names is met with occasionally and one 
should specially compare the above-mentioned L£kh4-Mapdala praíaet, wherein almost everything 
is provided with a play on his name, A second instance of the Paddaxprdea occurs in the 
beginning of the first verse in siddhaih siddkyarthibhsh, a third, in verso 3 in kakwara-naraih, a 
fourth, in verso 18, where the first pide ends with 040440 and the second péda begins with the 
same syllable, a fifth in verse 25 in andthondthak, and a sixth in verse 37 in atyuddram udéreyd 

Of the Artkdlmhkdr aa or figures of sense, the author frequently uses only the most familar 
ones, riz. Upamd, Utprekshd, and Ripaka or the identification of two similar things. In the 
phrase siddhath siddhyerthibhih, already mentioned above,. a Vürodbálamkára or Oxymoron 
appeare to be attempted, and а Dhsunt (seo below) is contained in verse 9. It would be little 
interesting to enumerate severally the Upamds, Uiprekshda and Rúpekas whioh. the composition 
presents. Far more instructive would be the attempt to place the most. important images and 
turns of'expresaion side by side with simiar.ones In the. Küryas end thus to show that quite 
a number of expressions characteristic of the Frya style occurs in Vatsabhatti's prebasti. 

Even the praise of the sun in the жайлаш contains several points of relationship with 
passages in classical poems which are devoted to the glorification of the same godhood. The 
first two strophes : 

1 ‘May the light-giver (Bhdskara), the cause of the destruction and origin of the world, 
protect you; the God, whom the host of gods worship, for purpose of. thelr. own preservation, 
the Siddhsa (the accomplished), because. they strive for-higher: accomplishments, the yogins 
entirely given to meditation, and having their-objeots of desire uuder their control, because. they 
long for liberation, and the sages rich in severe penance, powerful through their cursing as wel 
as favouring, from deep devotion of the heart |’ 

2. ‘An adoration to the Generator (Sarsi/ri), whom even the zealous Brahman sages know. 
ing the sruth, do not fully& comprehend, who supports the three worlds with his far-reaching rays, 
whom Gandharvas, gods, Siddhas, Kinnaras and men, praise, as he rises, who [fulfils the desires of 
his devotees |’ 
comprise briefly the ideas which are met with in the Purdmas, in. the writings of Sawras, which 
identify the Sun with the world spirit, and even in still older works. Amongst the eourt- 
poets there is one Mayüra, in whose Sdryasataka, a prayer addressed to the Sun, we have almost. 
every one of the ideas contained in the verses above, repeated and with much the same form of 
expression, As Vatsabhatt! praises the Sun as being the generator and the destroyer of the world, 
so also Mayürs identifies him, in verse. 90, with Brahman, Vishnu and Віта, the three gods who 
generate, preserve and destroy the Universe, As the prasasti speaks of the worship of the Sun and 
of the prayers offered to him at dawn, so also does the Sdryasataka frequently emphasise the idea. 
that men and spiritual beings adore the Sun in the morning, only with this difference that the number 
of the divine and semi-divine beings that bring their adoration to the Sun, is much larger therein, 
In verse 18, the Sun's rays are praised by the seers amongst gods, Acoording to verse 86, 
the lustre of the rising Bun is enlogized by the Gandharvas both in prose and verse, as also by 


їз The numbers of vermes should bo 6,8, 9, 14 respectively according to the Nirpayafigara edition of 
Bagh uwaskia. 
% Killa seems te bare boen taken by Bihler with viduh,—Y, 8. G. 
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Nárada and other beings of antiquity. Aooording to verse 81, prayers are offered to the Bun 
in the morning, by the Siddhas, gods, Ohfranas, Gandharvas, Nagas, Yütudhánas, Sadhyas and 
princes amongst sagos, by each in his own peculiar way. So also, the Sáürysíataka often dwells 
on the thought that the Sun nourishes the gods and the world, —a thought already suggested by 
the Vedio name of the Sun-deity, vis., Pishan—and that he makes them free from the bonds о! 
transmigration (re-birth), As for this latter point, verse 9 says of the Sun's rays that they are 
‘the boats which carry men through the fearful ocean of existence, the source of great sufferings, 
Further, the Sun's orb is described in verse 80, as ‘the boat for the yogins across the ocean 
of existence’, and in verse 73, ag ‘the door of the liberated,’ Во also the Sun is depicted with 
special fulness as the nourisher of men and gods and as the maintainer of the entire order of 
the world (verse 87). The same thought is more briefly exptessed in verse 77, where the Sun's 
orb is named ‘the life-prinoiple of the world’. It may be further added that in the older 
Vardhamibira also we meet with the thoughts expressed in the beginning of our praiast, 
Thus In the first verse of the Brikat-smahitd, the San ts invoked as ‘the generator of the world ' 
end as ‘the soul of the Universe’, and in the first verse of the Yoga-yd/rá, as ‘the soul of еш» 
bodied beings’, and as ® the door of liberation ', 


The third verse of the maagala : 

8. ‘May the illuminator (Vivasvat) protest you, adorned with the beautiful ornamenta of 
rays,—the god whose circle of rays shines forth daily, coming over from the high, expansive summit 
cf the mountain of the East, and who is lovely like the cheek of an intóxicated woman li’ 
compares the reddish morning-aun with the reddened cheeks of a drank Му. This co.b- 
parison is quite characteristic of the oourt-poets, who are never tired of describing or alluding 
t> the revels of their heroes with their wives in the harem, Even in the kfoya Htorature, this oom- 
parison is very often found used in connection with the rising as well as the setting Sun of the day. 
Thus, for instance, Bûna says in the beginning of a description of the evening: ‘when the day 
went down, the day whose light became as soft as the cheek of a Málava woman, reddened with 
the intoxication of wine, eto.’ (Harshacharita p. 212). Bana’s comparison is somewhat more 
nicely brought out than that of Vatsabhañi, owing to the use of the term ‘Milavs woman 
in place of the general expression Angandjana, The later posts make use of speciflo expressions, 
almost everywhere. i 

The following verses (4-6) describe the emigration of the silk-weavere from Låta, the 
middle Gujarat, to Dafapura, @herewith short descriptions of Lage and of the environs of the 
ciiy are interwoven. These do not rise above the level of mediocrity and have nothing remark- 
able, Of course, Daáapura, as we commonly see the cities described in the eee called the 
besuty-mark (tileka) on the forehead of the province, and this province also, which is named 
Bhim, the earth, is imagined to be a female. Accordingly the trees bending ander the burden 
of flowers are spoken of as her ear-orests, and the thousands of mountains, as her ornaments. So 
als aa befits the kdrya style, the mountains are spoken of ss trickling with the juice flowing 
from the temples of wild elephants. The same remarks also apply to the neri Yorsos (7-9), in 
wh ch further the lakes and gardons of Dakapura are spoken ol. The. desoription contains only 
the. most usual expressions that are found used in kárya in a similar connection, The lakes are 
full of blooming water-lilies, and lively with ducks and-swans. The water near their banks is 
variegated with the flowers fullen from the trees. The swans therein are tawny-brown owing 
to the pollen fallen from the lotuses shaken by the fickle waves, The pad bending under the 
burien of their flowers, the humming of the bees bold with the intoxication of honey, and the 
inosasant singing of the city-women walking for pleasure, make the groves lovely. It is to be 
not.ced here that the description of the bees no doubt reminds us through Jivani of the bold 
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and intoxicated lovers of the beautiful women. The following verse, on the other hand, with which 
begins the description of the city is considerably more interesting : у 

10. * Where the houses towering high, of purest wise, with flying flags and trim women, 
quite resemble the peaks of silver clouds variegated with flashes of lightning.’ 

Vataabhatti has given himself great pains to bring out the best possible resemblance between 
the houses and the clouds and thus to exoel the parallels frequently used in the अप्स, This 
fact is specially proved by the double application of tbe word ‘lightning-flash’. He is поё merely 
content with describing the lightning-flaah as the mistress of the clond, dancing before the house 
for а moment, as Indian poets do very often, but he portrays the same as tho gay flags waving 
over the houses, There can be little doubt that Vatsabhatti in this intended to surpass some 
poet known to him, and we can hardly help thinking that he had before him the description 
of the palaces in Alaká, which KAlidasa gives in the beginning of the Aparamegha in Meghaddia. 
The verse runs thus :— | š 

विद्युत्वन्तं ललितवमिताः Sarat सचिञ्राः 
Чега течат. स्निग्वगम्मीरणोपम | 
अन्तस्तोबं ion aor wer gm Wer : 
प्रासादास्त्वां гене «а Заах: || 

‘Whore the palaces can match themselves with you (the cloud) by means of these and 
other particulars—their lovely, fair Inhabitants resemble your lightnings, their gaily coloured 
portraits, your rainbow, their drums struok for concert, your lovely, deep thunder, their jewelled 
floors, the schimmering drops of water that you hide, their terraces towering up to the clouds, 
your height." 

In the view that Vateabhatti tried to compete with KAlidisa, we aro still further confirmed, 
if we observe that in the next verge, he adds all the details met with in Kalidasa, which are 
left out in verse 10, In that verse, he says : 

11, ‘And (where) other (houses) resemble the high summits of the Кайла, with long 
terraces and stone-seats, resounding with the noise of music, covered with gay pictures, and 
adorned with groves of waving plantain trees.’ 

The agredment of thought and imagery is thus quite complete, Only, Vatsabhatti says 
something more, and it is what we expect of an imitator and а rival, 1% goes without question 
that Vateabhatti’s verses are on a lower level than those of his model, 

The next verse also, in which the description of the houses is further elaborated quite in 
an insipid manner, presents one point worthy of notice. | 

12. ‘Where the houses adorned with rows of stories, resembling gods’ palaces, of pure 
lustra like the rays of the full moon, raise themselves up, having torn open the earth,’ | 

Here, the statement that ‘the houses raised themselves up, breaking through the earth’ 
is quite striking. If this expression means anything, it suggests a comparison of the houses 
with something to be found in the deep or the nether world, with something like the thousand, 
white-shining beads of Besha. Such an image is however, defective, when there ig already a 
comparison of the houses with the timd@nas, the moving gods’ palaces, soaring up high in the 
sky. The diffloulty, I think, may bo solved by supposing that Vatsabhatii has confounded, | 
with little understanding, two comparisons used by the poets of his time. The comparison of 
houses with the ciméacs of gods is not rarely found in opie works, but is still more frequently met 
with in the kifyyes. On the other hand, that of buildings with things in the nether world comes 
only as now and then in artificial poetry. Thus in Kålidkes’s Reghesaséa XIL 70, we have: 

स सेतुं wegqwrara प्रवगेसबणास्संसि | 
сетчатая शेषं स्वप्ताथ ұта: | 
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‘He (Bima) had a bridge built by the monkeys on the salt ocean, —the bridge which was, 
га it were, the serpent Besha, coming up out of the nether world, to serve as a bed for Vishgu.’. 
So also in Magha’s Sišupdlacadia III. 88, we hare :— 


чїч агаи: Tegal etal काब्चगबप्रसासा | 
तुर्यकास्ता मृकहम्यबाहण्चालेब मित्वा आलमुहसास |! 

‘In the midst of the ocean, tinging with yellow-red, the regions, with the lustre of its 
golden ramparts, the city (Dvérak&) shone forth, like the flame of fire from the month of the 
mares, breaking up through the waters. 

It can be further seen that Vateabhati, inspite of the great labours he has taken with his 
реет, has committed sevaral offences against good taste; and thus we would not be unjust to bim, 
И we suppose that in this case, in his eagerness to bring in many figures of speech, he was tempted 
(hid astray) to confound in quite an unintelligible manner, two comparisons current in the 
liserature of his time. 

Not leas Interesting is the following verse of the prašasti : 

18. ‘Surrounded by two charming rivers of tremulous wares, ihe city resembles the body of 
tha God of love, which (his wives) Priti and Rati with prominent breasts embrace in secreoy.' 

The idea of the rivers looked upon as females is & very natural one, Itis very frequently 
mət with in the kdsyar. Thus Bubandhu in Vdsesada#á, р. 102,1. 1-2, says of the Vindhya 
meuntain: tear प्रिवतमर्भेव प्रससरितर्वाचिह्तजोपराड : ‘It is surrounded by the Reva (Narmadá) as 
by s beloved with the arms in the form of waves stretched forth’ Even a more exact parallel 
we hare in a passage alike referring to the Vindhya, in the above-méntioned hymn of Agastya | 
(Brihat-anbhitdf ХП. 6) : | 

रहति मरुषसक्तथा trar काल्तयेवोपगुड 
‘ Whom the Revd embraces like an ardent beloved’, Rren though it may noi be certain that 
Voaksabhatti lived before Var&hamihirs, one would be tempted to conjecture a close connection 
betareen his verse and that of the Brihat-seshhité. The real faci seems to be that all the three 
poets imitated some well-known model, 

In the last verse in connection with the description of the city, we meet with a simile “which 
is поте rare 1 | 

14, ‘With its Brahmans, who conspicuous with truthfalness, forgiveness, self-control, mental 
quixtude, the observance of their vows, purity, firmness, the study of ihe Vada, pure conduct 
modesty and understanding, possess no other treasures than knowledge and penance and yet are 
free from pride, shines forth this city like the sky with its multitudes of bright, glowing planets.’ 
Nothing similar to this, in the old kápya literature 18 known to me. On the other hand, in many 
worxs and in the preéasite, we often see conspicuous persons compared to the Moon or the Sun, 
and their family to the heavens. Ine later work, the PrabAfrakaocharita (the life of Hems- 
chardra, p. 54) there is found the comparison of a poet with the planet Mercury (Budke.) 

In the following deacription of the guild of silk-wea rera, which possesses more of historical 
thar of poetical wortb, there are, on the one hand, several particular expressions, and, on 
the other hand, some general assertions, which sre quite characteristic of the Advya style. Thus 
in verse 15, we bare the figurative use of the verb jrimbk in the phrase aharakaÀ pravijrim. 
bhite-saukriddh’ ‘whose friendship augmented more and more everyday. Bo also the compound 
Sraeaqasubhaga 'ple&sing to the ваг” (verse 16) should be compared with astrasubhaga ‘pleasing 
to tke oye’ (verse 21), and pratdpasubhaga ' pleasing on account of warmth’ (verse 81), Subhage ie ` 
particularly used by Kalidass very often in the sense of ‘ beautiful, lovely, pleasing” at the end of 
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compound words Other poets also use the word similarly.though more rarely. Further we must 
notioe the second half of verse 17 : | 
अद्यापि चास्दे समरप्रयल्माः हुर्बस्व्बरीणामहितं vere ii 

‘ And, even to-day, others courageous in war, effect by force the destruction of their enemies,” 
Here the wording which expresses the simple faot that some members of the weaver-class served 
as soldiers, is exactly as if is required in artificial poetry ; and the words semarapragalbAdh. And 
prasahya of which latter, tho position also is to be obwerved, are quite characteristic of artificial 
poetry. 

With verse 23, begins the deseription of the prinoes of Dagapura and their suxerain, wherein, 
at the very threshold we are face to face with quite a rush of images and turns of expression very 
frequently used by artificial poots. 

28, ‘ While Kumfragupta ruled over the earth, which is eireumsoribed by the four oceans as 
` by s moving girdle, whose high breasts the mountains Sumeru and Кайда are, and which smiles 
with the flowers in full bloom coming from the woods, 

24. ‘King Visvavarman was the protector [of Dasapura] who, equal te Bukra and Bribaspeti 
in wisdom, the ornament of the kings on this earth, performed exploits in the battles, like Partha,” 

The metaphor of the girdle and the breasts of the earth is absent from no Indian poet. The 
only thing to be noted in our passage is that Vatsabhatti selects for the comparison the most 
important mythical mountains. Probably, the Himarat and Vindhya which are otherwise 
frequently referred to in this connection appeared too trivial to him, not to mention his desire to 
surpass his predecessors. The third metaphor of the smile in the form of flowers is also nota 
rare one, Во also the compounds samudrdata and pawánta are quite characteristic, in which the 
word ema has, really speaking, no meaning. The word sandaica, ss ihe passages quoted in the 
great Petersburg Lexicon show, ls very frequently used in tho sense of ‘ forest-region, forest’ in 
epics as woll as in Arya literature, Samudrénia, on the other hand, signifies only * seashore’ in 
other places. But this senso would not do in the present place. For the shores are really included 
in the earth; and it io only the rocking oceans that oan suitably be represented as the swinging, 
moving girdle. Thus, on the analogy of wenénia, samudrdnta appears to be used in the sense 
of ‘the surface of the cesan’; and isis very probable that the compound is used only for the 
exigency of the metre. 

Equally noteworthy is the figurative use of the word sua, so favourite with the court-poets 
which Dandin treats of in Кару. L. 95-97 and sanctions as айыгат. Of the comparisons 
in verse 24, that of the king with Partha or Arjuna is very familiar; во also is the oamparison 
with Bukra and Brihaspaü, the teachers and Purohitas of the Asuras and the gods. In the 
second verse referring to Vifrararman (verse 25), tho comparison of the king with the tree of 
Paradise, yielding all the desires, stands out prominently, a comparison which the needy poeta, as. 
is well known, apply very frequently to kings, in order to stimulate their generosity. Verse 26 with 
which begins the description of Bandhuvarman has been discussed abere. In the following verse, 
there ocours the stereotyped comparison with the God of love, which the poet has taken troubles 
$o make even more emphatic by tho use of several epithets 

27, . +< < > < . + ‘OL а graceful fom, he shines forth, though not wearing 
ornaments, by virtue of his beanty, as if ho is a socond ged of love. 

Even the last verse contains a description of the terrible charaeter of the king, very frequently 
recurring in the Mryas 

$8, ' Even to-day, when the beautiful, long-eyed wives of his enemies, afflieted as they are by 
the severe pangs of widowhood, remember him, s painful, violent tremour tortures their full 
breasts,’ With this’ may be oompared, for instance, Raghusamia, IV. 68, Subhfshitdvah 
thee पिळा... ष्ण 
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Nos. 2482, 3535. Still more frequently are the pangs of the wives of the enemies, described, in the 
pragastis, with very various modes of expression. 

As for the description of the temple, it is naturally (verse 80) ‘ resembling a mountain’, ‘ white 
like the pure rays of the moon that has risen up’, and ‘quite comparable to a lovely jewel on the 
crest of the western city. After the restoration of the temple, it is said (verse 38) to be ‘ touching 
the sky, as it were, with its beautiful turrets,’ and ‘the receptacle of the spotless rays of the sun and 
the moon, at their rise’, j. a, reflecting their rays, At last in verse 42, the poot assures us: , 

- ‘As the heaven with the moon, and the bosom of Sarigin with the KaustvbAa jewel shines in 
pure lustre?! во does the whole of this stately city embellished with this best of temples, The similes 
and nodes of expressions oocurring in these verses also belong to the repertory of the artificial poets, 

The last points in our Inseription, which deserve special attention, are the descriptions of the 
two masons, Of these, that of the winter in the kulaka formed by verses 81-85 runs thus :— 

tl. ‘In thé season, wherein the houses are lul] of beautiful women, which is pleasant on 
account of the feeble rays of the Sun, and the warmth of fire, when the fish conceal themeelves deep 
under water, when the rays of the Moon, the top floors of houses, sandal ointment, palm-fans and 
pesrl-aecklaoes afford no enjoyment, when the hoar-frost burns down the water-lilics,’ 

t2. ‘In the season, which is made lovely by the swarms of bees rejoloed by the juice of the 
opened flowers of the rodAra, the priyeš7w tres and the jasmine creeper, when the solitary branches 
of the lavalf and of the nagata, dance under the foroe of the cold wind full of frost,’ 

६8, ‘ When the young men counteract the effects of frost and snow-fall, by fast embracing the 
massive thighs, the lovely breasts and ihe bulky hips of their beloveds,’ 

84. * When four hundred and ninety-three years had passed, according to the reckoning of the 
Milavas, in the season when ons should derive pleasure from the high breasts of women, 

85. ‘On the auspicious thirteenth day of the bright half of the month of Sahasya was this 
temple consecrated with the ceremony of auspicious benediction? 

Riivsekhdra V. 8, corresponds to а part of the first verse in this description 

ल q чегїї त erq सरारिम्दुमिमेळम | 
ल वाजवः साम्ट्रतुपारशीतला wren fw रमबम्ति सांप्रतम्‌ || 

‘ Neither the sandal-ointment cooling like the rays of the moon, nor the terrace pure bright 
like the autumnal moon, nor the winds cold with dense frost, plosse at present tho minds of men 

11.0 idea of our verse 83 and of the ologo of verse 84 is expressed in HitusamAdra, V. 


thus سا‎ 
quist हुङ्मरागपिञ्जरेः झुखोपसेस्मैनेबयोबनोष्समि! |, 
विलासिनीभिः परिपीडितीरसः स्वपन्ति शीतं afore कामिसः || 
Also verse No. 8925 in Bárhgsdhara's Paddkati boars a very great resemblance to the ideas 
contained in the verses before us :— 
течна. | 
कालोयमापताति कुकुमपकुपिदु- 
प्रोष्जुःरम्वश्मणी कु चसद्भुयो गज: || 
‘Now comes the season, which brings 0010 winds from the snow-mountains, when the swarms 
of bees are atirasted by the juice of the jasmine in full bloom, when one should oling close to the 
high breasts of charming beloreds, breasts whioh are coloured yellow with saffron-cintments.’ | 
Similar verses are found not seldom ; and one тау refer to Sérig. Paddk. Nos. 8994,8987 
and Vibramdakachertia X VI, 8 ff, 47-49, as parallels in point, In connection with verse 89, it 
must be added that ‘the dancing of tho branches or the oreepers, owing to tho wind’ is a favourite 


ओ विमतं should rather go-with T — Y. В, G.. 
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ides in the bdsyas, an idea which is sometimes found very much elaborated. Thus, in Kirdtdrju- 
»fya IV, 14-17 we have an elaborate description of the oreepers as dancing women of the woods; 
with this, wo may also compare Kalidasa, Vikramorvaífys, Aot П. verse 4. The description of the 
spring, which comes in connection with the statement that the restoration of the temple was acoomp- 
Jished in the month of Tapasya or Phálguna (February-March), is shorter in length and presents 
fewer characteristic features : 

40. ‘In the season, when the arrows of tho god whose body is purified by Hara, increase 
in their might, as they verily become one with the visible, fresh, blooming blossoms of the «joka, 
the kalaka, the sinduodres, the moving «/imukta creeper and the madayantihd.’ 

4l. ‘In the season, when the solitary, large branches of the negara are resounding with the 
musio of the swarms of bees delighted by the drinking of honey, when the lovely exuberant rodAra 
is thiokly set with flowers newly bursting forth.’ | 

The most noteworthy point here is the idenüfleatlon of the five kinds of flowers with the fine 
arrows of the god of love. This idea is frequently met with in the kfoyas and still more promi- 
nent is the fact that the spring ls described as making ready the weapons for Kama. 

Thus In Kumárasmkibhapa 111, 37, we have :— 


eu अवालोड्रमचारुपभे लीते ear чагат | 
निवेशजामास म्ईरेफानामाक्राणीव मनोभवस्य || 

‘As the arrow of the fresh mango-blossom with tender sprouts serving as foathers, was made 
quite ready, Madhn set thereon the dark bees, which were, as it were, the letters of the name of the 
god of love,’ 

The same thought is more simply expressed in the verse quoted by Anandavardhana in 
Dhvanyfloka 11.28, (p. 106 of the text in the Kéryamdld ) andin the Sár&gadkara Paddhati, 
No. 8789. The mames of the flowers, however, do not wholly agree with those which, according to 
the familiar idea, are supposed to form the tips of the arrows of Kiama. Probably the suthor bas 
intentionally chosen other names, because he misplaoes the beginning of the spring in the closing 
part of the Bi&ira or the cold season whose last month is the Tapasya or Phalguna, 

What we have said so far is sufficient to establish tho fact that Vatsabhatt was acquainted with 
the rules of Indian poetics and that he tried to satisfy the demands thereof, so that his praéasu, 
in form as well as in sense, strictly belongs to the domsin of Sanskrit artificial compositions. 
From this we oan further deduce, without hesitation, the conclusion that in his time, there existed 
a considerably large number of kdvyas, from whose study he cultivated himself, upon which he 
drew and with which he tried to compete now and then. The rightness of this supposition is 
confirmed by many circumstances, Thos, Vatasbhatfi was not at all a man to whom we сап give 
the credit of originality ; nor can we name him as a poetic genius capable of giving new ideas. 
He shows the several weaknesses which characterise the poeta of the second ог third class, whó 
compile their verses laboriously, after the model of the classical great pocte. A number of points, 
which can illustrate this, have been already discussed above, and can be still further multiplied. 
Thus he uses expletives and particles not rarely, and. never minds the fault of tautology, just in 
order to complete his verse. То the first category belongs pratdiam (verse б), samstya (verses 5 
and 15), ¿atas=tw (verse 22), the abovementioned emia in samudrdaia (verso 23), and tfrdnta 
(verse 7), 60 ७180 the altogether meaningless prefixes prati and aks in pra/ivibAdii (verse 3) and 
abhivibhdti (verse 19); so also we meet with quite striking tautologies ; « g. in dhydnatkdgrapa- 
raih (verso 1), where, however, the synonymous words ekégra and pera may perhaps be supposed 
to be put together in order to make the idea of the complete merging clearer and more emphatio ; 
but in (уоран збя (verse 10), it is very difficult even to find an appearance of excuse for the 
aimultancous use of the two synonymous words. Further, Vateabbatt commits offences against 
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grammar, for purposes of metre, A slight mistake of the kind is the use of the Atmanepada in 
nycoasanta (verse 15), instead of Parasmaipada, though this may perhaps be excused owing to its 
similar use in epic poetry and on the ground of analogous mistakes met with in the kfvyas, Far 
worse, however, is the use of the masouline form epriéana=iva Instead of the neuter sprilad-ieg 
(verse 88), which has to agree with the mbstantive grikam (verse 87). Mr. Fleet, of course, 
00००0४९ to write гру бара, but ft would not at all suit the metre. Besides, with this alteration, the 
whcle construction would not only be changed but broken up into plecses, beoause then the loca- 
tives in verses 89-40, would be altogether hanging in the air. With the text as we hare it, 
sasikéritom ‘was repaired ' (verse 87) is the verb in the principal sentence with which, all the follow- 
ing words, which are attributes of the time, can be quite rightly connected, If, however, we write 
eprisafivg, this itself, then, becomes the principal verb and then we must translate as follows :— 

87. ‘This temple of the Sun, which the generous guild o&used to be built up again, in all its 
parts, very stately, in order to further their renown,’ 

88, ‘That temple, which was exceedingly high, glowing white, the resting place of the pure 
raye of the Bun and the Moon at their rise, touched, as it were, the sky, with its charming turrets.’ 

Here the sentence is complete, and there is no verb with which the following words, ‘after 
five hundred and twenty-nine years had passed, on the second day of the bright half of the lovely 
month of Tapasya’ oan be construed. Thus Vaissbhafi cannot be freed from the oharge of 
having used a wrong gender, out of regard for the metre. We may suppose that he might have 
been conscious of the fault but that he might have consoled himself with the beautiful principle: 


माधमापि ay gairg: विव taw | 
according to which the correctness of the metrioal form precedes every other consideration. 
We can easily believe him as capable of such blunders, for, in the second half of verse 80, 


waite tuagoa भिबिषकान्तन्ूडामाजिप्रतिसमं vara i 

we come across something worse, a fault in construction, The genetive pa£ohimapuratys goes with 
Chlgdnam, and there ig no substantive which is connected with sivtsh{a. The grammatically 
correct form should have been paéckimapure, but that would not have suited the metre. To the 
category of poetical absurdities not specially alleged belong verses 7-8, where at first sardshsi ‘the 
Jakes’ in general is used, then again beavhit sardskst ‘ the lakes in some places’ is used. Further 
in versos 10-12, the poet first speaks of grthdsi ‘the houses,’ then again of 68369 ‘other houses, 
and lastly again of grihdgs * the houses’ in general. ' 

Notwithstanding all these faots, it cannot be denied that Vateasbhatl was a versifier 
perhaps learned, but clumsy and little gifted. This oonolusion appears in no way surprising, if 
we remember that he never llved at the court of his native place Dakapura, bus was a man of 
limite] means or of moderate olrcumstances, If Vatsabhatyi would have been able to boast of 
a ple» at the oonrt of Bandhuvarman or even of a mere connection with him, he would not have 
failed to let posterity know of the same ог at least to praise his master as а patron of рбеыу. As 
nothirg like this is done by him, we would not be wrong in supposing that he was a private man 
of learning, of the type found in all Indian cities, that he had specially studied the worldly lores and 
that hs was not ashamed of making money by composing a plece of poetry occasionally, even when 
such а low class of people as the silk-weavors required his services. 

Thus it is quite evident that the points of affinity with the classiosl literature, which аге 
presented by а composition originating from such a man as Vatsabhatti are possessed of great 
significance, When we know that Vateabbatti was поё an original genius, bot only a man who 
sought, with great effor& in tho sweat of his brow, to compile a medley of the classics] modes of 
expression and exerted himself, though with little success, to play variations on the same or to 
improve upon them, then the supposition cannot be gainsaid that in the fifth century, . there 
existed a kdvys literature quite similar to that known to us already. This conclusion is still 
further confirmed by the fact that all the above praéastis in Mr, Fleet's volume which were com- 
posed  etweon the year 400 and the year of Vataabha[fi's composition, present the same close 
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relations to the kévyas known tous. We agree that a large number of these is no doubt of an 
iusignifleant oharaster, and is written by private men of learning of the province, ав, for instanoe, 
the Dagapura prasasti, but there stil] remains the stamp of the kárya on them. One of the few 
pieces which show a higher talent, is Mr. Fleet's Number VI, Although the first two verses are 
very much distorted, still it oan be unmistakably seen that it is written in a high style and by a 
real poet. The fragments of the first verse :— 
| यदन्तकगोतिरकाभमुष्योम * —— 
** * * SIS चन्त्रशुप्ताण््षमद्भलम्‌ l! 

remind ов of (9814088208 words in Külidüsa's Mélankdgaimira: map पुरुषाधिकारांमेद mau: n 
In the conclusion which is better preserved, the author gives his name and applies to himself the 
title of Kart. It runs thus:— 


ete «гата Чг еттер кА: | 
wera weal carga: सान्धिविभह:ः || ३ [| 
कोत्सः शाब इति жатат वीरसेनः gerr | 
«четата. कविः पाटलिपुत्रकः || v ॥ 
फृत्स्मपृश्वाजजायेन राझेवेह सहागतः | 

भकत्या भगवत! शम्भोरोहामेतामकारजत्‌ ॥ ९॥ 

8-4. ‹ Virasena, known by the family name of Kautsa Saba, well-versed In grammar, politics, 
logic and the course of the world, а poet, living in Pafaliputra, who served as a hereditary minis- 
ter to the sage-like king of kings, who performed deeds, inconceivable and bright,’ . 

5. ‘Oame here (to Udayagiri) with the king himeelf, who intended to conquer the whole 
earth and caused this сате to be constructed, out of devotion for the divine Fambhu.* | 

The poet Vírusen& lived about the year 400 A. D. ; for, aa Mr. Fleet's No. LIT shows, 
Ohandragupta II. had conquered the province of Málv& in the middle of the Gupta year 83, i, e., 
400/1 or 401/2 A. D. Thus the invasion, on which Virasena accompanied his master, oan be under- 
taken not later than (but r&zher aarller) in the beginning of the year mentioned above, At this 
time, Virasena, as the verses above state, was the minister of foreign affairs. That a minister 
occupied himself with poetry leads us to conjecture that Obandragupta II—V ikramáditya окей 
npon the Muses with favour or thet poetry had at least the right to appear at Court. 

(To be continued.)- 


TWO JAINA VERSIONS OF THE STORY OF SOLOMON’S JUDGMENT 
(in Gufardif and Jaipuri.) 
BY L. P. TESSITORI, UDINE (ITALY). 

Tuar the story of the judgment of Solomon had been taken up by the Jainas and introduced 
into the vast body of their legendary literature has been well known ever since my fellow-oountry- 
man, F. L, Pulk, published his paper: ‘‘ Un progenitore indiano del Bertoldo, "! in which two 
Sanskrit versions of it are exhibited. The existence of the story in the Jaina tradition may be 
traced as back as the composition of Malayagiri's commentary on ihe Nandísutia and is also found 
in Rajaéekhara's Anterabkathdsamgraha, a work which is partly based upon the former and the 
redaction of which appears to have taken place in the fourteenth century. Itis as an exemplification 
of the parokshkajñása that the story is quoted by Malayagiri in his commentary, in connection with 
other parables of а similar kind.  Há&jesekhara availed himself directly of such parables and 
incorporated them into his Astarakathdsamgrahke, generally keeping close to Malayagiri’s version 
and only indulging in some lengthier, or rather lesa hasty, descriptions and in minuter details. It 
is particularly Rájsáekhara's version that Signor Pulld takes into account in the above mentioned 
paper, but İn the notes thereto be quotes also the version by the commentator of the Nandtsutta. 

I think it sufficient to produce below the literal translation of both, since the reader may 
directly refer for the Sanskrit text to Bignor Pullà's paper, page 10, III. 


1 Boos Binudi editi dal? Universitd dá Padeva a commemerare V ottavo eenfenerio dal’ origins dall! Unwernra 
di Bologng, Padova 1888, Volume ILI. 
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ra) The version in the commentary 
on the Nandisutta $ 


A certain merchant had two wives: the one 
had a son, the other was barren. Тһе latter, 
howerer, also took good care of the child, 
for which reason the child was not able to 
distinguish: “This is my mother, not that,’ 
Now the merchant, together with his wives and 
his con, went to another country—where the 
ttfrikakara SumatiayvAmin was to be born—and 
there just upon his arrival he died. And between 
the tro wives a quarrel arose. The first one was 
saying: “ Mine is thi. child, so it is I that am 
the mistreas of the house.” The second one was 
saying: "It is I." 
сотр aint at the royal court of justice, but 
never:heless the question could not be disentan- 


gled. At last the thing came to the ears of the 


Then there was made a 


queen Magali, the mother in whose womb was 
stayinz the venerable ¢fréhabara Sumatisvàmin. 
The queen had the two co-wives summoned to her 
presenze and then pronounced sentence: “ After 
some days a son will be born from me. When he 
will have grown up and will be sitting at the feet 
of the present king Agoka, he will decide your 
dispute. Во til then eat and drink without 
any distinction,” The barren women accepted 
the sertenos and the queen made out thereby: 
s This is not the mother of the child", and 
reproached her and made the other one the 


mistrea3 of the house, 
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(b) The version in the Antarakatha- 

samgrahs, : 

A certain merchant had two wives: the one 
had a son, the other bad not. The latter, 
however, also took good cere of the child and 
the child was not able to distinguish: “This 
is my mother, this is not.” Once on a time 
the merehant, together with his wives and his 
son, went to another country and just upon his 
arrival (there) he died. Then between those two 
quarrel arose. One was saying: ‘‘ Mino ia 
this child”, and the other was saying the same. 
One was saying: “It is I that am the mist- 
ress of the house", and the other was saying : 
*ItisI". Thus a quarrel having ensued be- 
tween the two, and a complaint was made at the 
royal court of justios, The minister thereon 
garean order to his men: “Here ! First divide 
the whole property. After dividing it, cut the 
child tuto twe pales with a saw and, having done 
that, give one part to the one and the other to 
the other.” Thereupon the mother of the child. 
having heard the minister's sentence, equal to a 
thunderbolt surrounded by thousand flames sud- 
denly falling on her Lead, with her heart all 
trembling as if it had been pierced bv a crooked 
dart, with difficulty managed to speak: “ Аһ 
sire! Great minister! It is not mine: this 
child ' The money is of no use to me ! Let the 
olild be the son of that woman and let her be 
the mistress of ihe bouse, As [or myself, nu 
matter if 1 drag out an indigent life in strange 
houses: though it be from a distance, yet I 
shall see that child living and by that much 1 
shall attain the objecto! my hfe. Whereas. 
without my son, even now the whole living world 
is dead to me.” The other one uttered no word. 
Then the minister, having seen the distress ot 
the former, said : ‘ To tbis one pertains the child, 
not to that one", and made her tho mistress of 
the house and reproached the other one. 


Ore will sea at once thet the two versions above nearly coincide in all particulars excepting 


as to tie person that is made to deside the question snd in the pretended sentence pronounced 
to penesrate the truth. Of the two disorepancies the former is of much the less importance, in that 
the story, being an example of keen discernment, was naturally fitted for being ascribed to any 
wise person, whose sagacity was to be illustrated. But the discrepanoy conceining the form of the 
sentence in the two accounts is of greater value, and in this particular case the version giren by tho 
commentator of the Nandteutic ів all the more interesting, from the point of view of comparativs 
folklore, the mc'e widely it deviates from the version in the Bible, which has boen faithfully 
reprodused by Béja&ekhara in his Antarakathdsamgraka. Wo shall return to this later on. 


Tread: तावता 'अ FATA : IR. Signor Pullà'a reading: तावतावकुस्थमात्मानं = ATT bes no 
о me, 
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I have discovered two new later versions of the story in two MSS. belonging to the Indian 
collection in the B. Biblioteca Nasionale Centrale at Florence, The fact that both of them cloaely 
agree with Rüjafekhara's account, as far as the [0171 of the sentence is concerned, is a testimony 
to the greater popularity of that account in the Jaina tradition, Both the new versions are in 
bAdshd. The first is derived from a MS, in the abovo mentioned Library, No. 589, 68 leaves, with 
6 lines on each page. The MB, contains the Prakrit text of the Nandtsutta with an anonymous 
fabá written in an old form of Gujarati, the orthographioal features of which appear to have been 
somewhat modernized by the latest copyist, though so imperfectly that it still retains mauy 
obsolete words, forms and spellings. Such are: सँ, शाणीई, fa, instrumentals with suffix 
(=° of the Apabhramça); gaat”, corresponding to the Old Gujarat wary and to the 
Apabhramca тЇ ; मई, instromental of the firat personal pronoun like in the Old Gujaratt and 
in the Apabhramos; बिम्हे, for W, probably connected with the Apabhrames {ш ; qrat, 
locative form corresponding to the Apabhramça पासहि", eto 

I give below the Gujarat! text, in which I have corrected without remark all the most obvious 
blunders, but retained all orthograpbioal inoongrulties, like wr beside ç, which are possibly the 
result of a period of transition, during which both forms of spelling were legitimate. For the 
ваше reason, I have nowhere substituted wq and 55 for w and gç, as in Old бајаги MSS, w 


is commonly written for eg and there is no particular sign for 55 


Text. 

एक TEA बे स्त्री । काळांतरे माहनी ek qw 
अण्यो | पिण वडी स्थी पाले संभाळे रमाडे पासे qu 
सर्वे यंक करे | ते निज मासा ्ञाणई। मठे जिम तिम 
qw वाभा छे ते बालक WW rR" जाह । इम करता 
वर्षे २ wal ca पिता मृत्यु पाम्यो। केसप्ला-इक 
Prat आवे सोक-नो मस Prost S ए बालक dT 
मुझ मे” wedr E | ले m ए qw qus É हाथ 
करं! ए सोक मे” दासी सम кеа करी сч 
чєл मौंडी soft) E qur माता ई घन-मी धाणि- 
जाणी | पेळी कहे। पुत्र मई शाओ घर-मी firara} {| 
इम सोक में कगडो छागो! वढी Q बेष्ट राज्ञा पासे 
गई | हे महाराजा ए पच म्हारो घत पिशा म्हारो | इम 
qat — जारी | Wee बिन्हे सोक-मे बिसारी बाप्तक- 
w विच-मा बिसारी बेइ-मे' कचे wr tert जे 
पार्स TER ते E-A? माता | ARA बोजावी | बाल- 


क Wy rat आइ बेइ साहमो शोर | बालक म शाणी 


Translation. 

A man had two wives. In the course of time 
the younger wife gave birth to a son, The 
elder, however, used to feed him, to take care of 
him, to amuse him, to make him sleep at her 
sido and do everything for him. He used to 
take her for his own mother, Anyhow, the 
ohild was growing up well, The ohild used to 
go near both of them. After two years had 
elapsed in such a way, the father died, Some 
days after, the mind of the co-wife grew pervert- 
ed, (for she thought to herself :) “ This ohild, 
indeed, is fondly attached to me. Therefore I 
will take to myself this child snd this property, 
and 1 will put my rival to a condition equal to 
that of a slave”. Thon she started a quarrel (by 
affirming :) “It is I that am the mother of the 
child! Tt is I that am the owner of the property!” 
The other one protested: “It is I that gave 
birth to the child, so it is I ibat am the 
mistress of the house!’’. In such a way an 
altercation issued between the two oco-wives. 
Wrangling all the way, both the women went to 
the king and there both began to protest: “© 
king ! This child is mine and the money. also is 
mine!” Then (the king) caused both the co- 
wives to sit down, with the child seated on the 
ground betwixt, and ordered them: ‘‘Oall the 
ohild ; to whom he will go near, that one is his 
mother.” The child was called, but he went 
near both of them and looked both in the face, (It 
was clear that) the child could not distinguish 
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जे आ माता आ मही माता | rarat चिंता रूपगी। | which was his mother and which was not, The 
x: | king began to feel. perplexed, Now, the head 
पछ्धेराजा-मी राणी erat छे 8 गर्भप्रभावरें quía ऊपनी M pi un or tke ‘power ot: that 
3 महराज्ा ए न्याय ü कहैं | पछे” राणीई पणी Wr (divine) embryo keen discernment arose (in her 
mind, so that she seid:) “ Great king ! I will 
कहूँ पेण न समरे 1 т ma । एक पु eal एक decide this question," Then the queen spoke 
in many waya, but the two parties could not 

धन eat | तो पिण न FF ! IR” राणी कहे । TT | come to an understanding. Then she said 
४ Let one take the child, the other the property’, 
जे” घस बेह अरधोंअरध гї ल्यो | तिवारे” और- | but even во they did not come to an understand- 
( 4 ing. Then the queen said: ‘Ге both the 
-मान e[ € MP सगी माता दिलगीर याई! TTA W- | child and the property be divided into two equal 


paris and do each take her own". The step 
स्था काम 
हते शिवार ОА чоп कातो | shoe’ folt: thereat a oos bal: the. neural 


"ай ह पोरी ले | ए पुत्र Port apf | mother grew distressed, “I! they divide every- 
विचार quii mal 1 ६ dX thing into two halves, this child will die end of 


फरस्बी मा | ए mw धस सोक-न”" आपो हैं тиш करी what use thereafter would the money be to me P” 
p — thus reflecting to herself, ghe said to the queen: 


az тє! आती हारी Tat रागी drake” टर “Tt is I that am the liar. Do not divide this 
oo > | са into two parts, Give both the child and 


жа सगी मासा ते gw घन.घर सर्वे git i the money to my rival. I shall support myself 
| by hard work. She has won, I have lost," Then 
ए सुमतिनाय-मी माता-नी war कथा | - the queen removed the false co-wife and delivered 
over to the natural mother the son, the money, 

the house and ererything. 


This is the story of the wisdom of Samati- 
nitha’s mother. 

Tae other dAdsAd version is found in a MS, in the same Library, No. 760, 40 leaves, with 
14 lines on each page, modern copy, incomplete, It ia a Digambara MS. containing a collection of 
novels of various length and bears the title: Pusydcravakathd. It is written in a form of Central 
Eastori Rajasthani’, which may be easily identified with modern standard Jaipur}, though, 
perhaps, it 18 to be referred to a somewhat earlier stage of development, when the difference between 
Eastern Rájastbán! and Western Hindi was not so distinctly marked as іп tbe present day. In 
fact it contains forms, which seem to point towards Braja and Kananji, such as the forms t वा, वाह for 
the oblque singular of the second demonstrative pronoun, which in modern Jaiportis: X; the 
forms: ff, Fare, तिहि, तिह for the oblique singalar of the relative and correlative pronouns, for 
which daipurt has: si". ती; war for the nenter interrogative pronoun, which in Jaipurí ought to be: 
कोई ; the forms with the—$ termination for the conjunotive participle, which in Jaipur! ends in 
—mwqX, sio, Quite noticeable are ihe forms: वै for the oblique feminine singular of the pronoun 
Ф, which is probably derived from qf and is to be compared with Мет वै"; कही for the 
oblique singular of the indefinite pronoun, whioh is also corresponding with Mowüti: कही at 
for wi] ef the second person plural of the imperative, in which ~g is perhaps nothing more than an 
emphato appendage. It will be further noticed that; w is very frequently substituted for: w; that 
the norinative singular of the first personal pronoun is; & and the negatives are: नहीं and गै 
The version of the judgment of Solomon is found on pages 25a-25b of the MB. In the Jaipurt 
text, wkich is following below, I have mainly limited myself to restricting the use of the nasaliza- 
tion, which mostly appears to be quite unnecessarily employed especially after: Q and qr, and to 
correctirg a few wrong spellings 


——— n nA. — V T nT n A ——X 


— UU L — ЦН TIN — M M M M À————À 
. 3 Here and elsewhere, for the clessifiontion of the Indian vernaculars, I adopt the terms iníroduoed by Bir 
G. Grierton in his Linguistic Survey of India पु 
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Text. 
surat राजपहे मगर-मै” समुद्र रक्त ré. रहे | तिह-क 
arat gyar черт दोब | तिह( sto )-के छोडी 
वघ्तातित्रा-बी qw इवो | सो Теа) पृत्र-मे RET | अर 


С этчи चुपावे | केठायक दिन-मै” सेठ qut । वॉ दोन्यां 


ear” विवाद हदौ! वा कहे महारो पुत्र |वा कहै 
महारो पृत्र । तब बो rate RTA sra! | सौ 





Tranalation. 

Now, in the city of Rijegrhs, there was 
living the merchant S&mudradatta, He had 
two wives: Vasodatté and Vasumitré, То 
Vasumitrd, (who was) the younger of the two, 
& son was born. Both of them, however, used 
to amuse the child and to give him their breasts 
to suck. In the course of some days the 
merchant died and between the two women 
contention arose. The one was saying: “ Mine 
is the child!” The other was saying: ‘* Mine 


is the oblld 1" Then this question was brought 
to Breniks, but by that king justioe could not 
be done. Then Abhayakumára tried in many 
ways to set it right, but it could not be set 
right in any way. (At last), when the ohild 
bad been laid down on the ground, be said (to 
his men): "Cut witha knife (the child) into 
two parts and assign one half to each of the two 
(women)", Thereupon Vasumitrá, who was the 
mother of that ohild, said: “ Give the child to 
her! Ishalllive (contenting myself) with simply 
looking (at him). There is nothing that belongs 
š : to me." Then, seeing ‘that her love was the 
तब दे को अधिक स्नेह Ht 9-9 माता जारि атык ыш (bo) чеш i-o ba. Шс (ш) 
4 dM I. mother and made the child over to her, 

The reader will have noticed that, whilst the form of the sentence is just the same in the two 
vernacular versions as well as in that in the  Antarakathéásamgraka, the person that is introduced 
to decide the question seems to differ in each of the three. In the Antarakathdsamgrcha it is the 
minister of an anonymous king, whilst in the Jaipur! version of the Punydgravatathd it is 
Abhayakuméra, the famous minister of king Sregika of Rajagyha, and in the Gojaratt version it 
is the mother of the tfrthakara Bumatisvümin, just as in the version by the commentator of the 
Nakdtsutta quoted by Signor Pullè Now, as there is no reason to prevent us from identifying 
the anonymous king in HRájaéekhara's aooount with Sregika and his clever minister with 
Abhayakumfírs, there can be no doubt as to the Jaipuri version having the Antarakathdsamgraha 
ag its mediate or immediate source, and as to the Gujarâti version, on the other hand, being 
closely connected with the version in the Sanskrit commentary on the Nandfsutta. The connection 
of the latter ones with each other is made furthermore evident by the fact that both of these two 
versions 00007 in commentaries on the тегу same work. Thus even the lees important of 
the two main discrepancies between the two Sanskrit versions, to whioh attention had been drawn 
above, is turned to account for determining the affiliation of the two later versions of the story. 
There remains the discrepancy concerning the form of the sentence, which in the Sanskrit com- 


राजा-वले यो ғаїч qut नही ! तब आभयकुमारजी भहोत 
प्रकार कार ठीक Tract | सो कही we ठीक न पड्यौ | 
ww बाजक-मै धरती उपरि मेल्हिया कही जो छुरी-सो 
qta zw करि eA आणो आधो wt सोह | तथ 
बाह आण्नक-की माता чычат छी fate कही | जो 
बाजक ई-मै-ही थोह । हूँ दैषि-ही जीझजी। मारो क्‍या À | 


. mentary on the Nandfeutia is altogether different from the eocount given by all the other three 


versions alike, In other words, it is to be explained now that not unimportant discrepancy may be 
consistent with the Sanskrit commentary, which ought to be the souros, not only of the Gujarátt 
version, but also of the version in the Antarabaihdsamgreks, the author of which openly declares 
that he has availed himself of Malayagiri’s novels, In my opinion, there are two probable 
explanation, of the questions, to wit: either the account in the Sanskrit commentary quoted by 
Signor Pall does not represent the genuine version by Malayagiri, but only a variant of the 
latter; or, besides the version by Malayagiri, the Jaina tradition knew also another version of the 
Judgment of Solomon, which was in better agreement with that in the Bible, and which — it being 
more current than the former — was preferred by Rajaéekhara for his samyraha. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN OUBRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 


BY BIR Б, О. TEMPLE, Barr. 
Continued from р. 135. 


APPENDIX II. 


Notes made on the spot by Mr. W. W. Bkeat, 
І Hast Coast. 

1. Kelantan. 15 pits or bópigg= 1 हवय 60 pitis or 4 kšwdšri= 1 kupong® 480 
pttis=8 kupangs =1 dollar: 

2. Singore. At Singora ( April 21, 1899 ). I obtained three of the small cowries formerly 
usol hare as coins. Phys Sukum, the Siamese Commissioner for the Ligor group of States, told me 
thet ths number of them whioh went to one pitts ( cash ) varied a good deal according to locality,™ 
bat in :his district he thinks it was 100, 

8. Singora and Patalung ( shores of the Inland Soa, East Coast ). At Bingora ( April 16, 
1899 ). the Siamese Governor of Patalung sent me by request 28 of the old cash formerly іп une 
‘there. They wero round coins of tin, or parhaps spelter, with a round hole in tho centre, a little 
larger than the ordinary Singapore cent, and appeared to bear trilingral inscriptions—in Siamese, 
ч Pata ung " on one side; in Malay '* Nógéóri Binggora ” and a Ohineso inscription on tho other. 
Some cf them were also struck with the letters E. B. L., which the Governor believed to be the 
chop ( Hind. ckh&p, shop-stamp ) of the Chinaman who strack them, and who was, ho said, woll 
known їп Singapore. Four hundred of these cash, ho said, went to the dollar, but they were nerver 
current beyond local limits. 

4, Patent, East Coast. Obinese gaming counters with Chinese inscription on one side only, 
but othsrwise resembling cash, were obtained from Jalsa, a province of Patani. No special local 
cash were obtainable elther from Jala, Nawng Chik or Raman provinces, but were so from Ње. 
provinoss of Ligeh, Toluban, Patani and Jering, which were perhaps rather more Malayan in 
custom at the time 

5. Patant. Siamese money was not m general use here, perhaps, bat was understood in the 
ports of the Biamese-Malay States: є. g., in Patani Towr 


2 solat (lot) make 1 at 
2 at i 1 phai 
4 phai ñ 1 füsng 
2 füsng ñ Í salüng 
£ saling 5 І bat® 
2 4 bat Fe 1 tamlüng 
20 txmlüng T 1 chang (Кай) 


6. Patam. Minted coinage, All Patani pits (cash) were formerly coined in the precincts 
of the fs ana (palace) up to about two years ago ( writing in 1899-1900 ). All the pists were 
called in at the death of the late Баја, the now Raja lesuing new coins, according to the usual 
custom. | 

1* Hers the kupang ce the tali, i " 

** See ste, Vol AXVI., pp. 200 ff. Gowrioa are nowadays grated and used medicinally 

1! Paicni was divided into seven provinoss, Cash were not obtainable in Kedah, West Coast, but were so 
in Kelantan and Tringganv, Bast Const 

tt kop = 1 tikal, 33 For an explanition of Siamese money, see ende, Yol, XX YII pp. 1 ff. 
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7. Patani. On my visiting the office of the Customs clerk, a Patani-born Hokien (Chinese), 
ix company with Luang Phrom, the clerk produced two of the old cash-trees, which had been 
cast before the making of cash had been prohibited by the  Biamese Government, and also seme 
oash of Jering. . 

8. Patani! Jering. Present coinage. 

20 -pitis or k&ping make 1 k&ndéri 
80 pitis or 4 kandéri ,, 1 kupang 
640 pitis or 8 kupang™ , 1 dollar 

Iu the last teign the coinage was аз follows :— 

15 pitis or Еріп make 1 kindéri 
00 pitis, or 4 kéndéri , 1 kupang 
480 pitia or 8 kupangW ,, 1 dollar 

The alteration was due to a change in the price of tin, The tin cash-ireos may have from 10 
to 18 ot 15 coins on them. 

9. Patami-Jeríng. I bought at Jering some gold dinar, there called mas kapang ( gold 
kupang ), which were brought round by an old Haji. He said ¿hat they had been dug up ina 
bottle at Bukit Kuwong about 18 to 20 years ago ( writing in 1899 ) by a Sinmese, and that as 
they were oonsidered treasure trove, half of them had gone ав usual tothe Баја and half to the 
finder. Traditionally they are supposed to have been struck by Raja Merkah after his conversion 
to Islam. Another kind, struck on one side only, is said to have been minted by his wife altor his 

decease. The traditional diameter of coins of this kind is alleged to be that of blossoms of the 
ru tanjong tros, but the two I bought were little smaller. Ono of them had a rude figure of s bull 
on it, and the other that of a horse and both had Arabie inscriptions, One of them had had a 
small eyelet-hole added to the edge of the cvin, which wag intended (І was told ) to enable it 
to be worn round s ohild's neck to benefit the child's eyes, 


10. Patuwi-Jering. The new British dollar is called here perak ioka’ ( tonghat, or the 
*: staff silver " piece ), on account of the trident borne by the figure of Britannia The perak 
naga or < dragon-silver ” piece (Ohinese Canton dollar) is now charged here at a discount of from 
one to two hkšwdšri ( saga Eiadiri, candareen ), 

11. Patamé-Jering. At Penarik, Singapore conta were by no means well ot generally under. 
stood, but nevertheless they were accepted, though I had to get help in explaining what they were, 

12. Pdiani-Telxban, Coinage. 


19 pitis make 1 ३510871 
48 pitis or 4 kšndšri » 1 kapang ( sa-tali )२ 6 
$20 . pitis or 8 kupang T 1 dollar 
Formerly the coinage was as follows :=— 
10 pitis make ] kšndšri 
40 pitis or 4 k%ndari T l kupang 
830 pitis or 8 kupang h l dollar 


The statement that 820 cash instead of 884 went to the dollar in Teluban may hare been dye 
to the old associations of the tima when 10 pitis went to the komdári. It cannot point merely 
to an appreciation of the pitis, as that would have erenly affected the scale throughout. 

19, Pulemi-Ligeh. At Tanjong-’mas we found that the pitts of Teluban were current there 
as well as the pitts of Ligeh. Those last bore inscriptions :—(1) chapiag ( kdping) Al 


А —————— зва оона 


* Here the tv pang — the taii, % Showing the kupang to equa] the tali, 
= But should be 344. 
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Shams wal Kamar f Rabi'-al-awwal, 1818 [ А. D. 1898 J. (2) Langkat (Ligeh) hkalik min xalik 
menjadi déripada tnt negeri. 

The pitis of both districts were however of equal value, which perhaps made things easier. 
The scale of currency was as follows :— 

10 pitis make 1 kšndšr 
40 pitis or 4 kXndxri » 1 Жара 
$20 pitis or 8 kupang » 1 dollar 

le. Patani-Ligeh. The small currency at Tomoh oonsisted, I was told, of gold dust, and 
this is quite intelligible, as gold washing is the staple industry of the place. I asked tho Ohinese 
head man to give me 5 dollars worth of this small change in gold; but his Chinese instincts were 
too strong for him, and I could afterwards only get 8 dollars for what he was pleased to call 5 
dollara’ worth of c 17 

IE Pateni- Ligh. Gold-dust is said to be used as small change both at Mombang and at 
Rekoh, though the people at the p5sghuiu's house declared they had none of it, 

16. Patani: descriptions of Patani cash. 

(a) Teluben, Inscription in Arabio™ :—ataszi tarani f billah Weawa/, tudin (i.e Teluban) 
sanat 1808 (A. D, 1891). 
(5) Jambu (Jering): Inscription in Arabic: al kadir biladi saharni karar il wanna. 
Yambu ( i. 6., Jambu ), 1812 (A. D. 1895). 
‘c) Patani. 
(i) Inscription in Arabic : almonshiri wan A biladi  Paiawi(t.e., Patani), sanat 
1809. (А. D. 1892). 
(i) Inscription in Malay -tas pitis bXanja didalam mágári Patani: this oash is 
coin within the country of Patani. Itis said that in Jala no pitts are coined. 
(d) A Singora ooin, Has a Malay insoription on one side and Ohinese on the other. 

17. Kelantan. Old and present Kelantan psits ( cash ) are maid to go 480 to the dollar, 
They bær inscriptions : (1) ohaping (köping) И amir safa mulkahu daulat Kelanian, 1806 
(A, D. 1888 );—(2)  Thuribak A Jomad-alawwal, 

18. Kelantan and Patani. Cash-trees were obtained in both States, 

19. Patani-Ligeh : desoription of cash, 

(а) Inscription in Arabio :—sulten-al-odhim daulat Ligeh Khalif. 
(5) Inscription in Malay :—8 Aart bulan Rabi’-al-awwal, 2nd dey of the month of Rak’. 
al-awwal: sanai 1807 (A. D. 1890); ashe ажа wal rahman. 

20. Coins obtained on tha Bast Coast. ( 

(3) Three small cash with hole in centre, and same legend on both sides; no mint 
mentioned, but probably Kelantan, Insoription; Khali) [stu'l-mu] minis. 

(5) one Patani cash, 

>) one Kelantan 08811, 

(3) twenty-three large Trengganu cash, with legend 3 8७७०१ hepeng 10, ten cash-piece 
10 kepeng, on one side t dharad f Targanu (Trengganu) on the other. 

(3) two joko, gambling counters passing current in Trenggaun with Malay legend on 
one side: tai Bas Sing-punya, this is Ban Sing’s; and in Chinese on the 
other. А 





4" That is he made 2 pointa in К, or 40 per oent., by manipniating Ње currensy, Bee ants, p. 17, for the West 
Oosss miri method, and p. 96 for the Dutch И. I. Company's method in similar clroumstances, It was his idea 
of legitimate trade profit, 

~ All Arabio readings сап only be approximate on such coins. 
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(d) one Siamese coin bent (1४&७1) used by gamblers as being easy to pick up | 
(e) one Penang ooin with Malay legend ;—Pulau Pinang on ene mide, and arms of the 
British Hast India Compeny on the other. ' 

(7) three old cash, much defaced : one with Trengganu clearly written (i-+-ng-a-nus): the 
other illegible l 

(g) four American half-dollars, which go by the name of jampal : the oldest 1810. | 

(À) four Јата coins (guilder, hall-guilder, quarter-guilder, elghth-guilder) The two latter 
have Malay and Javanese inscriptions 3—-sa-pirimpat rupiya (quarter rupee) and 

árpulok rupiya (eighth-rupoe) respectively. 

21. Pakang. In a Malay house on tbe Lebih, I saw cash hung upon the strings of'a para 
(hanging tray), which wes suspended over the hearth, just as they are hung upon the stringy. of 
axchak (tray for offerings to the spirits). Deer-hoofs were hung underneath the pars, just ал is 
the case with the hoofs of the gost, whenever опе is sacrificed for exposure in an amakak. ‘In the 
same way ooins are fixed to the shrouds of the spirit-bont (lawakawg). In [met it seems pretty 
generally understood by all the Malays in the Peninsula that the spirits will appreciate thé value 
of cash, Pahang is part of the British pretectorate. Kelantan, Patani Trengganu and Kedah, 
including Betul, Perlis, Singora and Patalung are under Siamese administration, | 


29, Patani Jambu (Jaring) Gold weights, i a 
2 saga 3811051139 -= 1 вада bšsar ` E 

4 saga kándári = 1 kapang j? 

4 kupang = 1 ‘mas (mace) | 

16 "mas = 1 tahil (tael) of 16 dollars 

23, Patani: Baman-Ligeb, Gold weights. y 
` 4 lads = 1 puchok | | 

4 puohok — = 1 padi (saga kšndšri) ы 

4 kšndšěri — =] mas . d 

.5 kšndšri ` =] kupang H 
8 kindiri = 1 rial (Bp. dollar), P 

15 rial zl tahil h 

94. Patani; —Baman-Ligeh ` Bilver weights, | 
$ puchok = 1 padi : 

8 padi = 1} oente , 

6 padi = 1 Ках 


і 
| 
II: West Ooast. | 
25, Singapore and Malacca Currency. Я 
4 duit (३ cent.) make 1 sen (оеш) 


2{ sen н 1 wang ' ? 
10 wang » 1 suku [quarter donar) 5 
. А waka : 4, 1 ringgit (dollar) i 


96. Peak. Wang bakarw!! means the new (silver) piece valued af 2j canta, Acoording to 
Klinkerí?? the wang (wwang) was a small ріесе of money = 10 duit = een dubbeltje (a Dutoh 





ма Trenganu, Kelantan, Kedah and Perlis have sines been transferred to British territory 

 Kinddri ceeds = oandaroen; sage Hisar ко great seed. Bays hy Це means usually the им or 
oandaresen, (4., seed of thë adenanthera pevenina, which is double of the abru: precatorius seed. Неге however 
sage kindkri is clearly the latter and sega Peer the former. 

85 1६ seems possible that in these oases the informant mixed ap weights with relative and absolute yalne, 

5 Maxwell, Maley Manual, p. 143. " Мон М-М. Woerdmbest, 
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silrer ооа worth two pence). It was also a gold-weight = 4 ‘nas (mace)  Klinkert no doubt 
refars to the old wang. 

37. Perak. Maxwells boya is по doubt a vulgar corruption of buaya (buwaya), i.e., the 
“crocodile” coin, which is referred to by Klinkert, who says it was a tin coin in Selangor in the 
shcpe of a crocodile, and that the value was 20 dusts, as formerly issued. 

38. Perah. The recess in the design In the tampang or “ block”-coin is called mielumbda, 
wh ah may be connected with lombong, a ‘* paddook " in the workings of a local tin mine, so named 
from tts sloping side, 

29. Perak and Selangor coinage. In Penang, Kedah, etc., the sempang vas called иран. 

The copper coinage now In use in the Federated Malay States is the cent (100 to the dollar) 
and half-eent of the Straits coinage, Till recent years, however, copper coins from nearly all the 
adjacent countries were admitted, but Government has some time since taken the master in hand, 
and foreign copper coinage has been largely prohibited in the Federated States. A small copper 
Durch ooin called wang is still in use at 2j cents. 

The small silver coins of the Straits currency (British) now ased in the Federated States are 
5, 12, 20 and 50 oents, They are oalled sling or s'kslling (Dutch, shilling), and were preceded 
by amall silver pieces about the size of a Straits half-cent plece, but thinner. They had a design 
described as a shield and crown and were evidently Dutoh or Javanese. They were sometimes 

llectively called wang, i.c., change, though this term more properly applied to the copper wang. 

For the half-dollar (jampal), the United States coinage was sometimes employed 

The dollars in use were as follows :— 

(a) One of the oldest dollars, used in the Federated States, was the '' pillar" doller 
called by the Malays the “ cannon " dollar, as they-mistook the pillars on it for 
cannon, I have met with one or two specimens in Selangor 

(b) The Mexican dollar with eagle and snake was largely used till quite recently, and 
was called the * bird” dollar (ringgit burong) : the “snake” “dollar (ringgit 
ular): and even the “ butterfly” dollar (ringgit rama-rama). 

(c) The “ scales ” dollar (ringgit naracka). 

(d) Chinese and Japanese dollars were also in use. 

(e) Not long ago the Government has minted a British dollar at Singapore, which has 
been called the “ Staff " dollar (ringgit iongkat) from the trident carried by 
Britannia 

30. Perak-Selangor, A tali was always 12} cenis. The expression sa-perak (one ailver- 
pieve) was also formerly used for 6 cents as money of acodunt, though there may have once been 
such а оош. | 

$1. Penang and Province Wellesley, Swettenham, Vocabulary, p. 138. 

10 duit (cent) make 1 kupang 





144 duit » 1 tali 
2 teli 5 1 muka (quarter) 
4 suku » 1 ringgit (dollar) 


The duit (Dutch) is divided into halves and quarters: satingak duit and suku duit, Klinkert 
Woordenbosk, says г. v. taló i—so-lali = } gulden; “naar ket koord met 75 pitis, dei vroege 
daarssor gebruikt werd.” Неге the pitis = cash of the Ohinese variety. 

82. Kedah: Ulu Kedak. At Baling I found old Straits coins, copper cents of the East 
India Jompany when it administered Penang, atill current 

83. Setul: N. of Kodak. I was told at Setul that а species of cash, keping, was formerly 
current, with a quarter of a Penang or Singapore cent: 4 keping (cash) = 1 Duteh dwit (oent) 


- سے —- - — = — 
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EWANE = 2 oenis, 
ва-регак = 6 ТА 
sa-kupang = 124 » 
ка-ап = 26 js 
s'-omeh (sa-’ mas) = 50 | 
sa-liku? = 21 ocente 
tiga-liku = %8 

and so on to 29 cents 
sang baharu“ = 2} cents 
s&-lali = 5—’ng babaro?is = 194 ,, 
sa-liku-'ng beharu = B2, ,, 
dus-liku-ng baharu =55 ,, 
duapuloh omeh = 10 dollars 
omeh duapuloh = 7 7 
duapuloh sa-répi = 7 P 


dua-b5las ва-гёр:М? 
95. Singapore and Peninsula. Dollars recently in use. 


| 
> 


Average Paris Paris 

do ners iver alloy. 
Hongkong 416 900 100 
Old Mexican 4161 898 102 
New Mexican 4174 898 102 
J apanese 416 900 100 
American Trade 420 900 100 
British 416 900 100 


88. Perlis, N. of Kedah. A certain amount of tin is exported from Perlis: 60-70 katt=1 
jongkong or slab. In Selangor and Perak, the slabs are called E3ping or jongkong, and the smaller 
pieces buku. The shape of the slab was roughly that of the tampang, which was a clear imitation 
of it, This seems to be a strong link between the tin currency and the system of Бооке or alaba 
in whioh the tin jy actually caat, 


keping or jongkong tampang 


33 Labor (liku) is the oosfñalent of ihe numerals between O and 90: so saiw- lekor (satiku) ip 11 and so on, 
M Wong baharu, new coin: used in Malacca for a small obsolete allrer coin, The phrase still means 2j cents 


Ha The original has Sng baharu, which, as Mr. Blagden has pointed out, is a misprint for 5 ng айагы. 

mb The laat threo statements are not clear. Omeh duapuled and guopuloh sa-répi are evidently equivalente: 
dua-béles sa-rüps means olarly another kind of räpi (pisos). Apparently duapuleh sarpi means "a pieco of 
200 ж 7 dollars, and dua-iklas (सळ, coefficient of numerals between 10 and 209) sarépt, "а piece of 12% = 4 
dollars, If this reading be correct, ibe proportion is nok quite right, sa 7: 4:1: 18 produces S, 80. If, however, 
the two sides of the equation аго intended to tally, mas duapulch would seem $o mean “a gold piece of 90,” 
whaterer '' 30! refers to, | р 


iu 
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In Pahang the tampang have been turned into mere tokens (money) by hollowing them out, 
Tha shape is preserred and they fit each other like 8 series of hate. | 
According to Wilkinson, Malay Diot., jongkong is applied to the hollowed-out tokens to 
dis:inguieh them from the tampang, or solid blooks, whioh were also called raman, It is however 
certainly applied in the frst place to the slab of tin (Eiptng), ride Klnkert, Tampang means a 
flat-ish square slab ; the term is also applied to the “ fort” or ramparts round a Raja's palace in 
the sense that these are four-square. It is algo used sometimes even for the Pahang jongkong. 
87. Perak and Selangor. Ourronoy table for block tin. 


5 cents make 1 buaya (crocodile) 
2 buaya ” 1 tampang (block) 
; В » 1 mas or jampal (} dollar) 
1 n { ” 1 dollar 
mas 


The weight of ihe tampeng is said to have been about 1 Lati ih Selangor, 
The entire currency is now obsolete and very hard to get. One of the minting plases of the 
tio-block eoins was Kerayong in the Klang, Selangor, The tampeng there minted were stamped 


with a mark called /¿awpoh manggis, or mangosteen rosette, which it was meant or &honght to 


resemble YF í 


The value of tin when these coins were current may have been not more than 12-15 dollars 
the pikal. It has lately gone up to 80-00 dollars, but for a good many years it varied from 
20 t» 40 dollars. i 

Some of the small varieties of the coing were carried on a string, but not all, and it is 
perhaps some 40 years or more sinos they were in vogue. 

A duit in Selangor was formerly called 8 pese, Four duit or pese, went to a cent. 


(To bs continued.) 





EPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONS 
BY D, R. BHANDABKAR, M.A; POONA. 
Continued from Vol. XLII, p. 88. 
XVI-Sambodhi in Asoka's Book Hdict VIII. 

A mush discussed passage in this ediot runs as follows, according to the Girnár text :— 

Atk аф aùtaraih rájdao vikdra-ydtdi Rayñis sia magayrd adds: oha etárisani abhiramakéai 
dhuta so Depdmaüpiyo Piyalasi rfid dasa-saa-dókisito sadlo aydys xmhbolkik 144-644 dhaùma- 
yli. І 

Now, what is the meaning of the expression, «уба sakbodhim? According to Pandit 
Bhagwan'al Indreji, it means, "reached true knowledge". М. Senart translates it by, ' set ont 
for perleot intelligence ". Bühler renders it by “ went forth in search after trae knowledge". 
Mr. V. A. Smith's £ranslaticns is '* went forth on tho road to wisdom”. According to Prof. 
Rhys Davids, i£ moans “ set ont for the Sambolsi-—that is to say, ho had set out, along 
the Aryan Eightfold Path, towards the attainment (if not in his present life then in some 
future birth aa a man) of the state of mind called Acahatship", Dr. Fleet's interpretation is 
entirely different from any yet proposed. Не regards so Decdaadpiy) Piyslam rdjd dasa-vas- 
ébhisEo аз a wentenoe in itself, and takes satio to stand for bántak and to refer apparently to the 
Buddha, And he gives the following translation of the passage: “In times gone by, the kings 
went forth on pleasure-tours, on which there were hunting and other similar amusements: (se did) 


A 
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this ваше king, Dev&nümplya Piyadasi, when he was ten-years-anointel : (but) ‘the Tranquil One | 
went to true knowledge’ 3 therefore (tAsre is ною) this touring for dázwma", I submit my 
interpretation of the passago so that the soholars may take li for what itis worth. The knotty 
expression with which- ire are concerned is, aydys sahbodhjk. The natûral meaning of it is 
५ went to Sembodai” and not “ set out for sa ibodAi"" as contended by Measra. Вепагі, Bühler and 
Rhys Davids. һе words we have in the text are eydya and not patihito. Now the question arises 

in what senso is the word sawbodhs to be taken here ? Та 16 to be understood in the sense of 
४ perfect intelligence " as done by all scholars? As pointed out by M. Senart, it is impossible to 
credit Asoka with pretending to hare attained to perfeot intelligence, This meaning must, 
therefore, be rejected, It is worthy of note, that, while the Girn&r recension has aydya the 
Bháhbázgarh! and Mansheri texts give míkram; and the Kale! sikawu[ k 12. This root misk- 
kram, which always has a physical sigaifisation, precludes us from taking smhbodki in the above 
sense; in other words, sahbodăih nish-kram cannot mean “ attain to perfeot intelligenoe ’’. 


` Sabo lhi must, therefore, denote something with reference to which the phyaloal action of going is 


possible. The conclusion is thus irresistible that the term here refers to the place where Buddha 
attained to true knowledge. If any instance is needed of the word dodhd or sashbod Ai having been 
employed In this sense, tt is furnished by the following passage from the Disydraddne 

Yésad "438 = Ácohena jütau bodkau dharmachakrs parinirrdne ekaika-éata-stakasrcsh дачам 
ѓазуа  bodhau  vitáskalak prasdda(o) }йа tha Bhagasat=—dauttard  samyal-eesbodhir = abhi 
sakbuddh—eti sa уйа vitesha-yulidni ratndni tni bodhik preshayati, eto., eto. 

I hare по doubt that the word bodhi is in this passage employed in the sense of, * the word place 
where the Buddha attained to perfect intelligenoe", It may, perhaps, be argued that the word 
бойм does not here denote the place where, but the date when, Buddha obtained perfect 
knowledge. But that this is not the sense here intended is shown by the words bodÀbà preshayati 
where tha word cannot possibly have that sense. The word sha ocourring in the extract . 


‘similarly points to а place and not toa date, It may, however, be argued that boiAki here means 


the bodhi tree. This sense also can suit the passage of the edict, though it does not seem to be 
intended in the passage of the Disydvaléna. For it j&t€ denotes the plaoo where Buddha was 
born, bodhé must necessarily denote the place where he acquired true knowledge. 

I have said, abore, that bodhi or sakSodAy, in the sense of the Bo tree, can also fit tho passage 
of our Rock Edict, That this word has this signification is olear from Ohilders’ Dictionary of 
the Pali Language. A slightly grandor term is makdbodAi, which is an Almost exact equivalent of | 
Ба һо. It occurs to the name Makdğodhteaksa of a woll-known Pali work, published by the 
Pali Text Society, Mahdbodkih gam is an expression which is frequently met with in this book 
в. g., on p. 130, wo nave (ай khana yera Bardsast-rfialhiaiyd Brakmadatta-rdjánad &dd ya 


mahdbodhih upagasivd, eko., eto 


Whichever sense of the word Bodhi or sambodAs is taken, the purport of tho edíet in question 
is clear, It tolls एक that Adoka's religious touring commeaced with his visit to Bodhi. Of tbe 
four places connected with Buddha, that where he obtaiuod enlightenment is considored as most 
important by the Buddhists. The Divydsadás1 also, as will be seen from the extract cited abore, 
says that Adoka attashed far more value to Bodhi than to anything else, and consequently gives a 
longer and mach more glowing description of his visit there. It speaks of the religious 
benefaotions made by him and also of the interviews he had with sthaviras, exactly as the Rook 
Edict tells us 

XVII.—Was Devagupta another name of Chandragupta II? 

On pp. 214-15 of this Journal for the last year, Prof, Pathak has given a summary of a 

Vûkû{aka eopper-plate grant which ig in his posession, Therein Prabh&vat!, mother of the 
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yurirüja Bri-Dirkkarasens, is spoken of as daughter of Ohandragupta II, of the imperial Gupta 
dynasty. The same Prabhávatt (-gupt&) is mentioned in at least two published Vikitaks grants 
as daughter of Devagupta, And, as Prof, Pathak’s grant, which was thoroughly examined by me, 
is a¬ unquestionably genuine record, the conclusion is irresistible thet Devagupta is another name 
of Ohandragapta П. But if there is still any scepticism on this point, it is, I believe, set at reet by 
the Jiiohl inscription of Ohandragupta П, dated G. H. 98, The following words which occur in it are 
important: mehdrdjddhirdja-irt-Ohantragupteya Dowardja iti ртіуа-яйт ., . , , , - , - . ers 
ce» tasya farva-guna-»ampaitaye, etc, The lacqnas here are rather unfortunate, but if we make 
an sitempt at grasping the true meaning of tho passage in the light of what precedes and follows, 
I dcubt not that it is intended to tell us that Derarája waa another name of Ohandragupta II. 
Primsep translated this passage so as to make Devarija another naine of this Gupta king. * This 
may be correct,’ says Dr. Fleet, Bat he prefers to supply the lacunae by reading Devardja its 
priyt-ndma[ Gmátyo-bAapat]y-[e]iasya, and take Devar&ü[a as the name of his minister. Priya-ndmd 
Dr. Fleet oorreotly renders by “of familiar name," but this phrase loses ita sense if Devarája is 
taken to be а name not of Ohandragupta but of his minister. What is the force of saying that the 
minister's familiar name is Derardjs, when his other and generally known name is not given? On 
the osher hand, if it ia taken to refer to Chandragupta, the full signifloanos of the passage is brought 
out. For the name Chandragupte is, as a matter of fact, first mentioned, and it is immediately 
followed by Devar&ja. This first name is more widely known, but the second is more familiar 

And there is also very great propriety in Amrakarddava, tho donor giving this second name of the 
Gupta sovereign. For Amrakarddava was not a Ohie!, but an officer of Ohandragupta, as rightly 
said эу Dr. Fleet, And ik is but natural that he should mention over and above the usual and 
common, alse the favourite, name of the sovereign by which he was familiarly known in his palace 
whers Amrakarddava must have more often come in contact with him than elsewhere. Again, 
Ámrzkárddava is said to be amujfvi-satpuruha-sadbhdso-srittit jagati prakhydpayan. This 
epithst becomes appropriate only if- Devar&ja is taken to refer to Ohandragupta, For part of his 
gift із intended to produoe perfeotlon of all virtues in Devar&ja, If this Derartja is по other bui 
a minister, the expression anujfot-salpurusha-sadbhdva-epittt has no meaning. This epithet would, 
there "ore, naturally lead us to suppose that Ámrakárddava mado the grant for the benefit, not of the 
minister, but of the sovereign. There can thus be no doubt that the B&ñohf inscription gives 
Dora™d]s as another name of Ohandragupte II only, And this corroborates the Vákáfaka plates ` 
of Prof. Pathak. 

XVITI,—Manandasor inscription of Naravarman. 

4 new inscription has recently been brought to light at Mandsaur or Mandasor, the chief 
town 3Í the district of the same name in Boindis’s Dominions of the Western Malwa Division of 
Central India. It is now lying in the possession of Lala Dayashanksr, a local plesier, but was 
originally found near the Fort gate not far from the village of Todt 

The atone on which the inscription is engraved appears purposely to have been neatly out out after 
line 9 for being used in some building. The object of the record is thus not clear, aa it is lost with 
the missing portion of the inscription stone; but it ssoms to be something oonneoted with the god 
Vasudeva, This benefacilon, whatever it was, was made by an individual named pel a, who was 
а зоп cf Varggavriddhi and grandson of Jaya. The record refera itself to the reign of Naravarman, 
son of Singhavarman and grandson of Jayavarman, and is dated the Sth ofthe bright half of 
Aévoja (Аќтіпа) of the Málava (or Vikrama) year 461 = А. D. 404. Itis thus evident that this 
Karaverman is identical with the prince of thas name who is mentioned as father of Vidyavarman 
by the Gaigdhir inscription of Y, E. 4801 And we know from another Mandasor inscription that 


1 Plesta Gupta Insore,, p. 74 ff, 
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Viávararman's son was Bandhuvarman,? We thus obtain the following line of the feudatory prinses 
who ruled over Malwa from about the middle of the fourth to about the middle of the fifth century A.D, 
(1) Jayavarman 


(2) Bithghararman, son o! (1) 


(3) Naravarman, son of (2) 
V, E. 461 = À. D. 404 


(4) ERN NN son of (8) 
V. E. 480 = A, D. 428 


(Š) EET son of (4) 
V. E. 498 = A, D. 486 

Among the various epithets of Naravarman mentioned in our inscription occurs in L 5 the 
epithet Stihgha-sikr dntaqgdmisi (Naravarmani). If I have understood this expression correctly, 
it shows that Narararman was a feudatory of Chandragupta IL We know from Gupta ooins®, shat 
Sikha-virama was a title of Ohandragupts II, ; and we also know from а Saficht inscription that 
this Gupta sovereign was reigning till G, Е. 98 = A, D. 411, š. в., for at loast seven yoars fter 
the date of our inscription, Nothing, therefore, precludes us from ooneluding that the ox- 
pression Sig gha-sikrdnta-gdminî binis that Naravarman was a tributary prince of Ohandragupta 11 
And this is in keeping with the fact that his son and grandson, vis., Vidvavarman and Bandhuvarman 
were feudatories of Kumáragupta. 

The verse which sets forth the year is very important, and I, therefore, quote it here. 

Éri(r)-Mlava-gas-dmnáte praíaste Krita-sanjaite [ | J 
Eka-shashiy-adhike prüpte samd-sata-chatush{ay[e] [|] 

The two expressions that are worthy of considération in this verse are Mdiasa-gan-tnndis, 
and Arita-sadjAite, The first reminds us of similar expressions found elsewhere, pis, Mlast um 
gana-sthityd and Mélava-gane-sthiti-caédt of the insoriptions dated V. B, 498 and 589 respectively 
and both discovered at Mandasor itself. But wla js the meaning-of the expression MAlave-gan- 
dun die which occurs in our inscription? In my opinion, it can have but one sense, sis, “handed 
down traditionally by the Milava tribe.” The root, d-mad, primarily signiflos “to hand down 
traditionally,” and, consequently, the word аяа сап here only mean “aitribe,” which again is 
one of its usual senses’. This, I think, is clear and indisputablé, and the other similar phrases 
just referred to, must be so interpreted as to correspond to this, The late Prof. Kielhorn® took 
these latter to mean “by, or according to, the reckoning of the Málavas.": But to understand gara 
in the sense.of gasand, as he undoubtedly does, is far-fetohed. Besides the expression «cour. 
ring in the new insoription clearly shows thatthe wordgasa must in all these phrases be taken to 
signify “a tribe." The word sthiti of the expression Mdlava-gana-sthiti now remains to be: 
explained, and if is obvious that it must bear a meaning which would correspond to dwndia. Sthiti, 
therefore, must mean some suob thing as ‘а settled rule or usage’ which, doubtless, is one of its 
senses". This also brings out clearly the meaning of the instrumental Which is intendad by | 
Aldlavinén gana-sthityá and Afdlava-gana-sthuti-wasdt, as was first pointed out by Prof, Kiclhorn, 


These expressions must, therefore, mean, ‘‘in accordance with the (traditional) usage of the 
Malava tribe. "' 


s Ibid, p. 83. 3 Jour, P: As. Bec. for 1889, p. 81-90; 1808, pp. 111415, 
t Tho Amarabosha e. g. gives sarkpraddya (traditional omage) as one of the meanings of бамы. 
s One Aijaygadh inscription e.g. speaks of Ташкан Gupta Imsori, p. 259), Gaya is also found 
appends са ooms not only to ibe name Yaudheya bui in: (Catalogue of the snna in tha Indian 
кэтит, Vol. I. by V. A. Smith, pp. 178-4 and 182) 
9. Ante, Vol. XIX, pp. 58-7 


T Vide the Bi, Potorsburg Lexioon sub voce and the references culled there from Sanskrit Hterature. 
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Now, what сап be the meaning of Krita-sadjéite, which expression also is met with in 
our insoription? Obviously, the years 461, are here meant to be called Arita, But it may be 
asxed, “Are there any inscriptions which contain instances of this word applied to years?” 
I answer in the affirmative, for there are at least two inscriptions which speak of Arita years, They 
ara the Bijaygadh stone pillar inscription of Vishguvardhana and the Gaügdhár stone inscription 
o! Viévavarman referred to above, In the firat, the date is mentioned in the words, Ariteshu 
chaturehy warsha-isteshy = ashfdrid(myosks 400 £0 8, oto. The second sets forth the date in 
the following verse: Айы chatuh(r)shu Eri(kri)tashu dateshu saul m]yosho = difta-sottara- 
peleshestha vates[reshu]®, Dr. Fleet translates the word dritesku by "fully complete,” but 
admits that it involves a straining. Besides, even with this meaning, the word is made redundant 
by ydieshw, which is used slong with it. But the sense of briteshu, and consequently of the 
two passages in which it occurs, is rendered olear and intelligible, if we take it to be a name by 
which the years of what is now called the Vikrama era were known, as no doubt the phrase 
Krita-eadfaits of our inscription tells us. But here а question arises: “ Was Krita the name of 
an ora?” It is difoult to answer the question definitely at the present stage of our research. 
Bot the manner in which the word Ауа is employed leads us to surmise that it was at any rate not 
the name of a king er royal dynasty that was associated with these years, We have в. g., eras 
originated by Saka or Gupta kings. But we never hear of expressions such as Sakeshu satsaresÀu or 
Guptesks vatsareshs. The Bijaygadh and Gabgdhár inscriptions, on the other hand, as we have seen, 
speak of Kriteshw varsheshu or vatsaresku, It ія for this reason that Iam inclined to think that Arita 
was поё the name of a king or dynasty that was given to these years. It is not safe just at present 
to make an assertion on this point, but if appears to me that what is now known as the Vikrama era 
таз invented by the people or astronomers for the purpose of reckoning years and was consequently 
orizinally known as Arita, which means t“ made,” If this supposition is correct, it is clear why 
Krita can be used in apposition to years as is no doubt intended in the passages cited above, I do 
not, however, believe that the Málavas had anything to do with the actual foundation of the era, 
Th s is evident from the word dmadte, which never means “originated ”. The word can here signify 
only *' handed down traditionally,” and shows that the Milavas were only in possession of a tradition- 
al usage regarding, ४, e., of. a mode of reckoning, the Xrita years, We know that there are two 
syscems of reckoning, which are peculiar to the Vikrama era, viz. the northern (Chatirddi) and the 
southern (КФН а). Whether the Málavas were supposed in the fifth century A, D. to have 
harded down one of these or not is a question which we must await further discoveries to answer. 


CN SOME NEW DATES OF PANDYA KINGS IN THE 18TH OENTURY A. D. 
BY DIWAN BAHADUR L. D. SWAMIKANNU PILLAI, М. A., B. L, (MADRAS); 
LL.B, (LOND.). 
I. 

Ix December 1911, I obtained the permission of the Epigraphist to the Government of 
Mairas, M.R.Ry. Rao Sahib H. Krishna Sestriar Avargal, to search the files of his transcripts 
of Paodya inscriptions for unverifled dates to ba used ва illustrations to my Indian Chronology as 
wel. as to the method of verification of dates advocated in my little brochure, Hints to Workers 
tn South Indian Chronology. The search resulted in the discovery of many unverified Pandya 
dates: equal in importance, and more than equal in number, to those upon which the late 
Prot, Kielhorn had been engaged from 1901 up to the time of his death in 1908, and whioh 
had been published by him from time to time in the Hptgraphia Indioa. I had reason to 
bellere that a considerable proportion of these unverified dates had also been submitted to 
Prof. Kielhorn, but that he had not succeeded in discovering a clue to them. From а note in 
German by Prof. Kielhorn, which I found in one of the transoripta in the Epigraphists office, it 
was apperent that, in order to be able to deal more effectively with Pandya dates, which no doubt 
preeent features of unusual difficulty (as pointed ont in my Hints to Workers in South Indian 


1 Fleet's Gupta Imre, р. 388, . * Ibid., р. 75 0, 19-30, 
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Chronology), ho had constructed a rough ephemeris for the years A. D. 1000—1800, From his 
description of the ephemeris, however, I gather thaíitoould not have contained more than the 
first five or six columns of Table X of my Indian Chronology, if it contained so much; that js, he 
must have used, as data for all tho tikis and nabshairas of a particular year, certain constants 
derived from the positions of the sun and the moon at the commencement of the year, I mention 
these details, because for the very same purpose of dealing effectively with Pandya dates, I have 
also constructed an ephemeris or daily Traydaga for ihe. years A. D. 850-1000 and again from 
А, D. 1200 to 1500, whioh I intend to continue backwards ав well as forwards; but my 
ephemeris gives, in addition to constants for every year and every new moon, which I have already 
furnished in print in Table X of my Indian Chronology, the actual ending moment of the ¿tki and 
nalehatra for every day in the period dealt with, It ів possible to discover from this ephemeris, 
after a few trials and without any oalouletion whatever, the day corresponding to any combina Jon 
of titÀi, wakshatra and ойга. The acouracy of the results presented to Epigraphists in this artiole, 
as woll as the ease with which I have been able to obtain positive results where Prof, Kielhorn and 
other investigators merely reported negative resulta, are due to the fact that I obtained them, as a rale, 
direct from my ephemeris, instead of having to work them out every ume from my Indien Chronology. 

For the sake of ready reference, I give below a list of all the Pandya rulers of the 18th and iirst 
quarter of the 14th century, whose initial years have been ascertained either by Prof. Kielhorn ог by 
me, distinguishing by asterisks my own contributions to the list. Where I have been able to reduc» to 
narrower limits the commencement of a reign given by Prof, Kielhorn, this fact is also indicated by 
an asterisk, Similarly, the fact that I have proved Kielhorn’s Vira Pandya (the only prinos of that 
name disclosed by his Investigations) to have been a Márasarman is also indicated by an asterisk. 
To Klelhorn's eight Pandyas of the 18th century, І have added a dozen new names, so that the 
obscurity in which the history of the Pandyas of the 13th century has been hitherto involved, and 
which finds frequent! expression in the annual reports of the Madras Bpigraphist, has to sme 
extent been removed. 16 remains for me, however, io acknowledge gratefully the liberal hints 
I have recelred from Mr. Reo Sahib Н. Krishna Sastriar, in the matter of determining the broad 


1 Annual Report, 1911-12, p. 71. ' No. 832 of 1011 which is dated i the 10th yoar of Ja}. B. Pkodya and qcotea 
the 15th of Perunjingadeva may rofer to the time of Jat. B. Pandya I (1251 to at least 1961), or to J. B. РЫ dya 
TI (1276 $o at least 1390). The latter is more probable, as J. В. Pápdya I is always distinguiahed by the epichat 
who teok aH countries.” I shall show below that the king referred to is J. B. P. L. 

Annual Report, 1911-13, p. 72. “Inscriptions of this Jat. Vira РЁрдуй, copied in previous yeara, do not gira any 
oluo as to the period when he flourished.’’ I shall show, by means of four Ínseriptions copied so early as X594, 
and one in sach of the years 1906, 1907 and 1908, that this Jat. Vira Pindya came to the throne in A. D. 1854 and 
was no other than the person well known to Madras epigraphy as the conqueror of “‘ flam, Kongu and Cho]s."' 

Amaal Report, 1910-11, p. 79. “Mar. Vira Pandya із another unknown king bo whose 10th year belongs Nc .977 
of 1910.” Again Anual Report, 1909-10, p. 90. “Mar. Tribh. Vira Pipdys and Jat. Tribh. Vira Pipdya, mentioned 
in Noe. 307 and 494 of 1908, vould not be identified with any of the kings in Eielhorn's lis." I shal show, by 
means of inscriptions, copied in 1005 and 1909, that the only Vira Pandya whose dates were investigated by Ziel- 
horn was a Marecarman; I shall also show that there were at loast three Jat. Vira Pipdyas in the 19ih osniur-y. 

- Awal Report, 1910-11, р. 79. '' We do not know who Мат, Bundara РАрфув was in whose Lith year....... the 
kaskkéler...". In Nos. 842, 843 and М4 of 1911 (throe dated inscriptions of the 154h year of Mir. Bund, Pintya) 
the keikbOlars figure again, this time as donors of gift. I baro identified these dabes as belonging to s seign 
which commenced in A. D. 1994. 

Annnal Report, 1909-10, p. 97. “Jak. Tribh, Sundms Pandya whose identity with any of the known kings of 
that name ७०010 not be definitely affirmed... One of these Insoriptions (418 of 1909) refers to an oarlier сталі 
by Kopperanjangadeva and helps us to identify this Bund. Pkodya with Jat. B. P. IL" І shall show, by means 
of 9 inscriptions copied in 1909 (including No. 418 of 1900), and &bree in earlier yours, that this Jat. B. Phodys 
conld not be either J. B. P. I or II, but a different person whose reign began in A, D. 1970-71. 

Annual Report, 1008—00, р. 83. “Other kings of the name of Sundara Pinudya who could not be identified by 
their characteristio epithota ara Koner. Jat. Tribh. В, P. (Nos. 69 and 72 of 1908); Jat. B. P. (314, 817, 995 417, 
414 and 594 of 1906)......Tribh. B. Р. (130 of 1908 and 14 of 1909); = Vira Pkudys is represented by 18 inserip- 
tions, in nme of which (119, 190, 186, 138, 134, 290, 401... ... and 508 of 1908 and 50 of 1900) he is called Jat. Tribh. 
Vira Phpiya. ” I shall show below that the eight inscriptions whose numbers are ftalicized in this quotation and 
for which details of day and month are avdilable, can be referred definitely to cermin known РАруа 
sovereigns, vis. Jat. В. P. LI (417), Mar. 8. P, II (130), Jai. V. P. 77 (135), Jat. V, P. ШІ (119, 190, 188 and {Л of 
1908), and Jat, B. P. IV (68 of 1005). 
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limits of the period to which each insoription relates. Without such hints, pure chronology would 
be very often at sea in such investigations. The annual reports of the Madras Epigraphist give 
only the Вака or the cyclic years of inscriptions, but not the details of month and day, where these 
are available. I have suggested to the Epigraphist that these details might be given in future’ in 
the Annual Report in all cases in which they are available, and also, where the only possible clue 
to the discovery of the year іа the mention of a concurrent set of iihi, wdra and sakshatra with or 
without solar month, "that a brief indication of the period to which the characters and other 
epigraphical evidence might seem to point should be furnished in the Annual Report. Buch an 
indication as “circa 18th cent, " or “12th or 18th cent.” or "later than 14th cent.” is in the 
latter 01588 of cases indispensable for chronological investigation. All details of tithi, nakshatra 
and vára, invaluable as they are for epigraphic research, are at present omitted from the epigra- 
phist’s annual reports, in order possibly to economize space, but no scientific record, however brief, 
сап be complete without such details as may serve eventual to fix the date, The insoriptions 
containing such details are unfortunately not many. Moreover, if the tabular arrangement at 
present adopted in the appendices to the Madras Epigraphist’s annual reports were replaced by 
the narrative form which I have adopted in Part IY of this article, there would not only be no 
waste of space, but considerable economy would result, and the Epigraphist would be able to 
include in the appendices everything he wished to quote from the contents of a given inseription, 
instead of having to divide his notes between the “remarks” column of an appendix and the text 
of his report, Ifthe proegdure I suggest were adopted, all the inscriptions found in a particular 
temple or other building would still stand together, as they do now, but they could be provided with 
a conspicuous heading, describing the temple or structure by ita name, village, taluk and district. 
The tabular form seems to have been adopted more than 20 years ago when there were much fewer 
Inscriptions and much less information to be recorded under each than is at present the case, It is 
now rather a hindrance than a help to the full treatment of an Important ог interesting insoriptiop, 
II. 
List of Pandya rulers of the 18th century. 
* An asterisk distinguishes additions made by the present writer to the list of Pandys 
kings published by Prof. Kielhorn at pp. 226-228 of Vol. IX of Epigrapkia Indica. 
Name of ruler. Limits of commencement of reign. 
* Jatüvarman Vira Pandya 15 ... 5% с 18 Aug. 1189—15 Ар, 1190 
Jatavarman Kulasekharal ... oes «a. 80 Mar,—29 Мот, 1190 
. Mkrayarman Bundars Págdya L ... — "escis Ts TIS 
* Jesjüvarman Kulssekhars П e oe — 106 June—80 Sep, 1887 
15 June 1288—18 Jan. 1289 
Mifrararman Sundara Pandya IT: cas ove “#3 July—I Deo. IS 


Jatayarman Sundara Pandya I — .. 4.  A0th—38 Ap. 1201 
v ini i| Vira Pii a .. 1.1 Noy. 1253—18 July 1258 
+ Jativarman Рід see m wee 15 May—19 June 1254 
Ow Máravarman Brivallbha  ..> see «es 4—10 Bep. 1257 
2—27 June 1268 
Máravarman Kuladéekhara I ... — o शकु 1308 
е Jatávarman Sundara Р a (П) ... e. 9 Nov. 18370—9 Jan. 1371 | 
A d s 18 Sep. 1275 —15 May 1376 
4 Jagüvarman Sundara Pápdys dI — ... 3:51 Ju 1378 — ——7 


1 Iam glad to find that in the annual repart for 1919-13 these details aro for the firsš time giren in full—-L. DS. 
त rs парен o Ше ГЕ уно ea пою rn e ааа I 


the employment of such numbers generally when with the Pindyas: for it is certain that 
ere wore валыг Php aa bearing 0 bbe sama rames, though we do поё now know their exact dates, Ii would be 
Year 


refer to each accession, 
bertar lod Jab. Bundarsa hove tt m Professor Eielhorn's list, 
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®» Mirararman Vikrama Pandya ev oe 19 Jan.—20 Aug. 1288 
е Jathvarman Vikrame Pápdya es e. लाला 1280 


* Jagüvarman Srivallabba + we ५०० है Àp—18 Мот. 1291 
е Máravarman Sundara Pandya IO ... .. 20 Feb—6 Mar. 1294 
के Jat&varman Vira Pandya III e. وه‎ 23 June—24 July 1296 
® Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya’ (IV)... — ... 29 Aug, 1802—5 July 1808 
Maravarman Kula(ekhara П... ,, oo 68—89 Mar, 1814 - 
® Jatüvarman Parákrama Píndya — .., ». 15 Ap.—10 Aug, 1815 
> Jatüvarman Bundara Pándya V PA «० 10—825 Ap. 8 
III. 


The following is а tentabive arrangement of most of the above Píodys rulers, which will make 
it clear, I 

(1) that five Pandyas ruled as the same time, а fact established by tradition as well as by the 
statements of contemporary historians; 

(£) that two Méravarmans and two Jathvarmans were co-regemts with a fifth Pandya who 

mighi be either a Márararman or a Ја тагар; 

(8) that as a rule not more than опе or two years elapaed between the death of a Máravarman 
ог dathvarman and the accession of the next Máravarman ог Jajfvarman, The interval of 4 years 
between the death of Máravarmaa Kulséekhara I and the aecossion ef Kulasekbara II is accounted 
for by the Muhammadan invasion (ceiros A. D. 1810-- Report on Madras Epigraphy for 1908-09, 
р. 8%). Again thare isa gap of ten years İn ool, (6) which one would expect to have been filled up 
by a Jatararman, For the present І am only able to fll it ap with Jatavarman Vikrama Pandya 
io whom I have assigned above the conjectural date ciroa 1280; but I admit this is not satisfactory ; 

(4) that, in what I hare numbered as the first line of Pandyas of the 18th century, a Máravar- 
man was regularly succeeded by a Jatdvarman and vice sere, each successor being prosumably either 
appointed by the reigning sovereign during his life time or called to the throne after his death. 

N.B.~~The main purpose of this tabular arrangement is'to show that, taking almoet any year 
between A. D. 1250 and A. D. 1815, it is possible te prove from inscriptions that five Pandyas 
ruled simultaneously. The qualification “almost” would probably be unnecessary if we knew the 
exact terminal year of cach reign. 

The terminal year of each reign here assumedis merely the latest year occurring in inscriptions 
(Pudukkottai inscriptions have in one or two cases been used for this purpose by anticipation), 
whereas the actual year of death may have been а few years later than that here assumed. Also a 
more careful investigation of the relationship among tbe individuals reigning at the same time, as well 
as of the places where they had their palaces, may lead us to a batter adjastment of the concurrent lines 
which, as presented here, make absolutely no pretence whatever to a genealogical arrangement, 


мъ Gund: Ei. Mir; Tire ह 74. Vise ipe п п Ja. каа TI 
d. Pia. I Xk Kalar. 1 79. Seek. T+ Ш ме кы jd а Ns 
e यी Nu Bi c Ric де ioa 


J Mir. K II Jak. Bund. 
लेका पर! (1514—1544) UE КЫЗ" E 


нот 
ë This was presumably the Sundaza Pky0ya who,&ooording to the Muheremedan historians, murdered kis 
father Micavarman Xulatehhara L. 
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IV. 


An analysis of 77 Pandya dates hitherto unverified. 

[Between 1902 and 1008, Prof. Kielhorn verified 67 Pandya datee—ords list at pp. 226-228, 
Ep, Indi., 1X..] 

Baplanatory Мом. —І believe І have the authority of the Madras Epigraphist for saying 
that he accepts the conclusions arrived at by me in the present analysis. I accept sole responsibility, 
however, for the caloulatons here presented and wish to add, by way of caution, that variations to 
the extent of ’03 of а day may be found in my results. This is the necessary consequence of my 
ephemeris being caloulated to two places of decimals: but wherever the variation was likely to 
affect the «dra, I have taken care to caloulate the result to four places of decimals according to the 
full method indicated in my Indian Ohronology. 

I have in my possession-about 90 Pandya dates sent to mo by the Pudukkottal State which 
ao far as they are capable of verification, I hope to publish in а later artlole after getting them 
epigraphically examined 

In quoting dates, I have used certain abbreviations the meaning of which will be obvious; 
४, g. tw. for ukla, ba. for bahula, eto. I have indicated nakshatras by placing their names 
between inverted commas, so as to distinguish them from the names of solar and lanar months. 
When I say that a tithi or Nakshatra ended af -25 of the day, І mean that it ended 15 ghatikas 
after mean sunrise, A key to this decimal system will be found in the Kye-Table appended to my 
book, Indian Chronology (1911). 

Jafvarman Kulabokhara I.. 
(Reign began between 80th March and 29th November 1190.) 

1908 (108). From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in the 
Tirnttaliévara temple at Tirupputàr (Madura District). Records (gift of) some lands belonging to 
the temple of Kailisamudaiya Nayanar by the sabhd of Tirupputür, in order to provide for offerings 
on a festival іп the same temple, Mentions sastoatscrardriyam. 

Date.—Year opp. And of Tribh, Kulséekhara; Sth day of Mithuna; Sunday = Sunday 
BO May A. D. 1198, which was the 5th Mithuna, 

* Jatávarman Vira Pandya. 
(Reign began between 18th Aug. 1189 and 15th April 1190,) 

1908 (144). From the north wall of the aix-pillared mandapa in front of the Central Shrine 
in the Mabgalhiths temple at Pirdgmalai (Madura District), Gift of money for offerings. 

irukkoduñgunra was situated in Tirumalainfdu. Mention is made of A]sgápuri alias 
Beliyanártyaņapuram in Kêrajaéinga-Vajanûju. 

Dato.—8rd year of Jat Vira Pandys (no epithet) Kanni; sa, 7; Anuradha, 

On Monday, 17 August 1192, Anurádha ended at ‘44 and su, 7 at ‘20; but as the solar 
jay was only the 145th it was 10 days short of Kanni. [ Kanmi, error for Simka. ] 

1906 (852). From the north wall of the Akhil&ndésvari Shrine in the Bikh&náthasvümin 
semple at Kudamiyamalai (Pudukkotšsi State). Damaged. Bale of temple land for the purpose 
of repairing temple. 

Dato.—13th year of Tribh. Vira Pandya; Mesha; su...., Bunday; Uit. Phalgont= 
Sanday 15th April 1201, when Mésha su. 1] ended at ‘84 and "Utt, Phalguni" commenced at 
-97 ; (possibly regnal year 18 should be 12). 

Máravarman Sundara Pandya I. 
Reign began between 29th March and 4th September 1216 


ж 95th June and lath J Hae 


* 25th June and 19th July 1216 
1906 (802) From the south wall of the second prákéra in the Bikh&ün&thasvámin temple 
et Kugumiyamalai (Pudukkoftai). Registers a public sale of land and its purchase by Ugaiyár 
Gühgéyarkyar, a native of Arrür in Chóüja- Pánqdya-va]anidu. 


y 
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Date.—8rd yesr.o! Mérayarman Sundara Pégdyal; Márga]t; ba. 5; Bat; “Maghi” = 
Saturday 8 December 1218. Márga]i ba, 5 and “ Magha’’ commenced just before sunrise on, and 
were current throughout, Saturday, coming to an end at ‘07 and ‘10 respectively on Bunday 


. 1907 (183). From the north wall of the maadapa in front of the Muchukund&svara temple 
at Kojumbá]tr (Madura District), Booms to record a gift of land, Mentions K&raiyür in 5018 
Pandiya-valanadu. 

Date,—13th year (in Pudukotfai оору, tho’ Mad. Ep. Rept, notes that regnal year ів lost) 
o! Mársrarman Sundara Pandya I; Mithuna ; su. 2 (2nd wyads); Sunday ; °‘ Pushya", On Sunday 
94 June 1220 Mithuus su, 2 and * Pushya" ended at -D9 and ‘29, Read fitht for dyads 

* Jatávarmsen KulaBókhera II. | 
(Reign began between 16th June and 30th September 1287.) 

1905 (62), From the fifth pillar in the second storey of the east gfpura of the Sundardérars 
temple at Madura, Gift of land. : 
_ + Date.—$2nd year of Jat, Kulaéékhara; Tula; bs. 0 ; Thursday ; ''Mrigaéira", On Thursday; 
30 Sep. 1238, Tula ba, 6 and Mrigsširs ended at ‘91 and ‘86 respectively. 

1910 (185). From the fifth pilar of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in thé 
Mulasth&nfévara temple at Tepkerai (Madura District), Gift of land by the assembly of 

Jntaks-Ohstorrodimabgalsm, to tbo servants of the yogasthüna of Karravar-dāsar situated 
in the ninth hamlet of the village 

Date,—2nd year of Jatavarman alias Tribhuvanachakravarihin Kula&ekharadeva—-Mithuna 
20, su. 18; Wed.; 'Anurüdha". On Wed, 15 June 1289 (=20 Mithuna) su. 18 and 
w Anur&dha" ended at :87 and "30 respeotively. 

1908 (185). From the west wall of the store.room in the Tiruttaltérara temple at Tirup- 

utür (Madura District). Seems to record a gift of four water pots for the sacred beth by 
Avanimulududalyar, wife of Dévaragandan. 

Date.—10th year opp. 18th of Tribh. Kulasékharadéva. 16th Méebs; day of '*Anurádha", 
On Thursday 10 Ар. 1259 (=16 Masha) “ Anurüdha" began at '46, Ji ended next day at ‘40, 

Note,—Ié is curious that in the 28rd year of Jat. Kulaéekhara I (whose reign began in A.D 
1190) there is a date, Tuesday 9 Ap. 1218, which satisfies the present conditions, wis, 16 Méaha and 
є Anuradha” but Madras Epigraphist thinks the characters of the inscription cannot be referred 
to beginning of 18th cent 

Méravarmen Bundara Paéndys II. 
(Reign began between न) е, 1288 and 18 Jan. 1289. 
* ४ July and 1 r ; 

1908 (180). From the north wall of the first prébéra of the Agastyésvara shrine in the 
Tirntteligvara temple at Tirupputür (Madura District), Sale of land for the maintenanée of а 
flower garden which was founded by Popperriyudaiyá&n Vilupp&dariyar of Pullürkudi in Naduvir- 
kürru in the district of Milalai-kürram, — 

—Znd year of Tribh. Sundara Pandya, Dhanus 11, su. 10, Wed; “ Afvini On 
Wed. 7 Deor, 1389 (= Dhanus 11), su. 10 and “ Afvini” ended at ‘72 and ‘89 respectively, 

Wote.—The result agrees with that of Prof. Jacobi, published, since this article was written, 
in Ep, Ind. Vol. XI, p. 185: but the learned author satisfied himself with stating that the king in. 
question must hare begun io reign-in A.D. 1287-88, As a matter of fact, the king is identical 
with Maravarman Sundara Págdys II (Kielhorn's C. vide Ep. Ind, vol. IX, p. 227 ), though the 
inscription itself does not style him a Méravarman; and if my other. identifloations of Madras and 
Pudakottsi datos of this reign are correct, he must have come to the throne between 6 Oct, and 
1 Deer. 1288, 1, e. in A.D. 1288-89, not in A, D. 1287- 


895 (169). From the east wall of the matdepa surrounding the shrine of the goddess ir 
the Kaillšapati templo at Gabgeikogqin (Tinneyolly District) 


i 
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Date.—2nd year opp. [8th] of Maravarman Sundara Pandya; ba. 6; Wed.; “ Hasta” = 
Wed. 6 Jan. 1249, when ba, 6 and “ Hasta" ended respectively at ‘8% and :87 of the day, 

[Possibly 11th year, not 10th ; the reading is conjectural.) 

1902 (616). From the inner side of the north wall of the masdepa in front of the 
Vriddhapuriévare temple at Tiruppunaváfal (Tanjore District). Sale of land. 

Date.—8rd усаг opp. 14th of Márararman Sundara Pandya '© who conquered every country"; 
Kataka; su. 7; Monday; “Brkt” = Monday, 12 July 1255, when Kataka su. 7 ended and 
“ Svat” began, 

Jafávarman Sundara Pandya I. 
(Bogan to reign between 20th and 28th Apl, 1251.) 

1906 (260). From the south wall of the central shrine m the ruined Sirs temple on tbe bill 
at Narasamofgalem (N. Arcot), Begins Sanesa-jagad-édhdre, etc, Incomplete. Registers a 
ptblic sale of the village of Nars£ingamangalam in Mé&vandarn&idu, a sub-division of 
Káliyürkóttam, a district of Jayaigonda-chélamsndalam. 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Урф Ка; ba. 8; Monday; “ Mrigaffra" = 
Menday 6 Nor. 1256, when Vriéchika ba. 3 and “ Mriga£tra" ended at ‘D7 and "88 respectively. 

[6th Regnal year, not ТЛ! 

1901 (218) From the east wall of the Mandapa in front of the TirumAltévara temple a 
M&garal (Ohingleput District). Records that a private person opened out streets and colonised 
the environs of the Agastyévara temple. 

Date.— 7th year of Jativarman Sundara Pandya “who conquered every country," Misha; 
be. 1; Hohigt. On Thursday 27 April, 1256, Hishabha su.1 (not Aféska ba. 1, which isa 
docble error) and Róhipi ended at ‘38 and "98 of the day respectively, 

[7th year, as before, тав No, 260 of 1906 supra, an error for 6th.] 

1901 (275). From the north wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in tho 
DivyajndnSévara temple at Kóvilaqi, (Tanjore Di.) 

Date.—7th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya I., distinguiabed by the introduction Samasta 
jaged, (Tanjore Dt.) 8th tithi; Monday; “ Parva Ashigha”, On Monday 17 Sept. 1957 Kanni su, 
8 and °‘ Pürráshádha ” ended at "76 and -82 respectively. 1 

1911 (822). From the west wall of the central shrine in tho Dhênupurfárara temple at 
Midambikkam (Chingleput District), quotes the 15th year of Perunjibgadeva and records a gift of 
lamps, eto., in the temple of Sirrert Á[udayantyanir. 

Date.—10th year of Jatávarman Sundara Pandya; Rishabha; Sukla 11; Sunday; © Вуди”, 
On Sunday 28 May 1260, Rishsbhe eu. 13 and ०8६४१ ended at "71 and "60 respectively of the 
day. According to Kielhorn (Ep. Ind., IX, p. 222) Perunjingadeva bagan to reign between Febru- 
ary and Joly 1248. 
` [Ag Rishabha su. 11 cannot ordinarily ooncur with “ Brêti,” su. 11 must be an error for “au, 12”.] 

1909 (677). From the south wall of the Mandapa in [ront of the central shrine in the temple 
of Nsqubga]anüthasr&min at Tiruneduhgalam. (Tamil). Begins with the introduotion . Samasta- 
jagad-gdkara of Jativarman Sundara Págdya, Gift of land by the people of Misongili-néda in 
Tenkarei Jayasinga Kulakhkla-va]an&ga. / 

Date.—Jativarman Sund. Págdya ( “ Samastajagad " ) ; llth year; Makara (apparent error 
for Kina); su. 6; Wed; ë Rohini? — Wed. 5 Mar. 1264 when tithi su. 6 and Nakshatra ''Iohigi" 
ended respectively at ‘50 and ‘58. Reg. year appearing in inscription as '' pat [...... ] prüvàdu ” 
should be read as “pat [imu] nrávadu" (18th), not as “pat [ino] praradu (—11th ), 

The combination, su. 6 and “Rohini,” on Wednesday occurred only once (i, é., on this dato) 
during the 40 years A. D. 1251-1280, although ordinarily such a combination may be expected at 
interrals of 8, 7 or 10 years. | | 

2908 (125) From the north wall of the central shrine in the Agastyé4vara temple at Tiruch- 
chupsi (Madura District). Incomplete, Gift of land. A certain Vaidy&dhir&ja is mentioned. 


| 
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Date.—14th year of Jat, Sundara Pandya “ who took every oountry'' [Mins]; sa. 7; [Sun- 
day]; *' Punarvasu "= Wed. 25 March 1965, - 

{Hine and Sunday, wrongly conjectured for Méshe and Wednesday. | 

Vira Pandya (Kielhorn'’s “B”.}- | 
(Reign began between 11 Nor. 1259 and.18 Joly 1258.) 

1909 (895): From tbe south wall of the. verandah round the central shrine inthe V yüghra- 
pidésvara-temple at Biddhalibgamagam (S. Arcot), Gift of land by purobase to the temple of 
Tiruppulippagava-Nayangr at Birringür, а brahmadfya in Kurukkai-kürram, a sub-division. of 
Malagu in Rájar&ja-va]an&qu. 

Dato.— 15th year of Maravarman Virs-Phpdye; Dhanus ; ba, 8; Saturday; ५ Hasta ":- 10th 
` Deor. A.D. 1267. 

From this inasription it is elear that Kielhorn’s' Ptra-PZadya was a Mirevarmane . 

: * Jatávarmag Virs Pandya. 
(Reign began between: 15 May and 19 June- 1254.) 

1894 (148) From.the ontside of the north wall of the second prakéra im the Nellalyappar 
temple at Tinnevelly, Gift of a lamp, 

Dato.—Ath year of Jat. Vira-Pandya (no epithet), Valk&si [22]; Tuesday; “ Haste” = Toes. 
14th May A.D. 1258 (०30 Riahabha or Vaikási). Hasta ended at -57 of the day. 

[The solar date, VaikAsi 22, which I found entered conjecturally tn the Madras Epigraphisis 
records, shoufd' be 20th. ] 

1894 (129) From.the outside of the south wall of the second: prdbdre in the Nellaiyappar 
temple at Tinnerelly. Gift of land. 

Date.— [4th] year of Jak, Vira-Pindya Simha; ba. 9; Sunday; ५ Róhini””—= Sunday, 0: Ang, 
1257 when Sinha Ба, 9 and Robin! ended: at ‘93 ज्ञात "74 respectively, 

1894 (186) From the outside of west wall of the second рта in.the Nellaiyapper temple 
at Tinnevelly, Gift of а lamp. 

Date.— Year opp. Sth of Jat, Vire-Pandya (no epithet); Kanni 14; ba, 5; Friday; ‘О titans 
Bhádrapsda", On Friday 11 July 1259 (14 Кака, no: 14 Koni}, ba, ^b andi “U ta. ВЫ" 
ended at ‘36 and “65 respectively, 

[Kanat, error for Жей а] 

1894 (151) From the inside of the west wall of the third рем ra in tho Nollalysppsr temple 
‘at Tinnevelly. Gift of land, 

Dato.—7th year of Jak, Vire-Pandya; K&itlgal 16, *"Satabhisha]" = Friday, 12 Mov. 1260 
(८:16 K&ttigal) when Nak. '* Sadabhishaj’’ ended at ‘17 of the day. 

1908 (134) From the west wall of the store-room in the Agastyéergra shrine in the Tiratta- 
liévara temple st Tirupputir (Madura District). Incomplete. Refers to the shrine of Büryadéva 
in the temple of TirnttaliyAnda-Niyanir and to the Kannadiyan borsemen from a foreign country, 

Date.—-10th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; (no: epithet; but Kannadiyan horsemen are referred to); 
10th year; Mithuna 7; day of “Maghi”, On Sunday, 1 June 1204 (—7 Mithuna) “Мары” 
ended at “kf. 

1906 (485) From the north, west and south walls of the central shrine in Vêdanârâyapa 
Perumál temple at Murappunkdu (Tinnevelly District}. Mestions Bri-Piaale-Vira-BómidBva- 
Ohatarvédimaügalam, a brabmadéys in Murappunádu and а majka in it, Refers to а sale made in 
` the llth year (of the king's reign). 

Deto.—14th year of Jat, Vira-Phgdya “who took llam, Kongu, and Ohôja, and performed 
the anolntment of heroes at Perumbárrapuliyür." Karkafska; su. 1; Sunday; "Pushya". On 
Sunday 4 July 1266, Karkataka su. 1; and “Pusbya” ended at ‘94 and ‘79 respectively, - 
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1807 (402) -Hrom stones built into the base of the lévara temple at Peruügarupai (Madara 
D=): these are fragments, | 

Date.—l4th year o! Tribh. Vira Pandya “who took Tam, Kongu, and fójamapdalam", 
M-thuna; Ю ды; Sunday; “Krittika.” On Sunday 19 June 1267, Mithuna be, 11 ended at 
“8а of the day, while “ Krittika" bagan at *25 of the samo day, ending at 39 next day. 

1908 (128). From tho Tirnttatisvara temple at Tirupputtur, (Madura Distriot). 

Dato.—2$2nd year of Tribh-Jatararman Vira Pandya 4th day (tedi) of Rishabha, su. 2, the 
dar of “Rohini.” On Monday 29th April 1275 which was 4th Rishabha, but fell in the 21st year of 
the present reign, su. 9 and “ Rohini” ended, the former at ‘27 of the day and the latter about 
surrise [32nd rognal year ahould be 31st]. Prof, Jacobi, in Pandya date No. 91 contributed by 
him to Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, p. 187, was unable to refer this date iu all its details to Jitavarman 
Vira Págdys whose reign began according to htm In or about Deor, 1296, but the present reign is 
a more natural place for the date. 

* Máravarman Brivaliabhadóva. 
| (Reign began between £ and 10 Bept. А, D. 1257.) 

1900 (110) From the south wall of the central shrine of the Rishabhëérara temple at Ohen- 

gars, in South Aroot District, (Inscription built in.) 
` Dato.—4th year opposite the 17th of Tribh. Brivallabhadéva. 

Mithuna su, 4; Saturday, “ Maghá "—Satarday 25 June A,D. 1278, when Mithuna su, 4 and 
“ Magh&" ended at :76 and ‘48 of the day respectively. 

1904 (589) From the east wall of the first prákára of the Tytgardjasrhmin temple at 
Tircváürür, Tanjore Districs ; seems to record a gift of land (insoription built in at tbe end). 

Dato.—Mürararman  Tribh. frivallabhadéva's 85th year; Simha; su, 5; Wednesday; 
* Krittike.” 

The day Intended was probably Wednesday, 8 Sept. A. D. 1292 when Kanni be. 5 (not 
81858 su, 5) and “ E ritšikà " ended at ‘25 and *89 of the day respectively. [Sistha and Sulla 
are arrors for Kenni and 6४३४८. | 

Noto— There is а Pudukó4 inscription for the same regnal year, Kanni ; paursamt; Monday; 
* Revati’; whioh corresponds to Monday, 10 Sept. 1291 when peurngm ended at ‘03. of the day 
while “ Revatt” ended at ‘89 on the following day. 

Máravarman Kulakekhara І. 
(Reign began between 12th May and 27th June 1268.) 

1908 (598) From the inner gépura of the Prémapuriévara temple at Apbil (Trichinopoly 
Dt.), left of entrance. Gift of land. 

Dete.—1 [1] th year of Mar. Kulasekhars; Kanni; su, 2; Wed.; "Anurádha": on Wed. 19 Oct. 
A. D. 1278, Tulk (not Kanni) su. 2 and “Anuridha” ended ві ‘65 and ‘77 respectively. [ Хаят, 
error for Tuld, as Kanni su, 9 cannot join with “Anurfdha” except in very unusual circumstances, ] 

7910 (126) From the west wall of the first prdkdra in the Mülasthënëóvsrg temple at Tenkarai, 
(Madara District), Incomplete. Mentions the Tirujfiinasambandap-tiromadam in the same temple. 

Date,—14th year o! Маг. Kulagakhare “ who was pleased to take all countries.” Kanni, su. 
7; Buaday; “Mula’’, Oo Sunday 21 Sept. 1281, Kanni su. 7 and "Mula" ended at *92 and '58 of the 


day. 
: 1910 (128) From the west wall of the first prdkdra in the Mülesthán&évara temple at 
.Tenkerai (Madura District)—Damaged and incomplete. Mentions Tep-Kallagandqu, 

Date.— 28rd year of Mar. Tribh, Kulaéekhara, '* who took every country ;" Makara ; su. [7]; 
Monday ; ५ Hasta’, On Monday 38 June 1292 (25th year of Mar, Kul. 1), Mithuna (not Makara, 
which is an obvious error), su. 8 (not 7) and “ Hasta ” ended at *80 and 09 respeetively, [Through 
the kindness of the Government Hpigraphist I had an opportunity of examining the impression | 
on which Mabara and Saptamt аге fairly clear. If the inscription really belongs to this reign, it 
must be pronounced full of mistakes.] 
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1910 (194) From tho west wall of the first prdhdrain ihe Mülasthünfévara temple a: 
Тепкагаі, Madura District. Damaged. Quotes the 10th year of Sundara Pëndyadórs and men- 
tions the AJAlasundaran-tirumadam in the same temple. 

Dato.— 28th year of Mar, Kulaétkhara “who was pleased to take all countries ;” Yriéchiks 
bs. 4; Sunday; ‘Pushya'’= Sunday 27 Nov. 1295, when Vpifohiks ba. 4 and “ Pushya’’ ended 
respectively at ‘70 and °56 of the day, 

1909 (734) From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the oentral. shrine in the 
Muktifvars temple at Pirattokbyil~ (Trichinopoly District). Gift of a village to the temple of 
Tiromutiisvaramadiya-NAyandr at Raquvapkugi by the inhabitants of Mudiyakkudjin&du and 
Vadakón&du which were sub-divisions of Uraitür-kürram in Képigda elias Kadalajaiy&d- ^ 
Tabgaikonda-Oh6javajanddu, 

Dato.—28th year of Maravarman Kulaśekhara ; Kanni (should be Dhanus); ba. 10; Friday; 
“ Hasta". On Friday 2 Deor. 1295, Dhanus ba. 10 commenced, ending at *46 naxt day, while 
uú Hasta?’ ended on Friday, 2 Deor. at ‘55. U 

1904 (506) From the north wall of the central shrine in tho Agasty&évara templo at Agat- 
tiyappalji (Tanjore District), Gift of land in order to oelebrate a festival in the temple for the 
recovery of the king from some illness, 

Dete.—981a year of Mar. Kulañakhara ; Rishabe ; ukla . . . . Sunday, Utt. Phalg". = Ban- 
day 10 May 1299, when *'Utiari-Phalguni" ended at ‘89 of the day. The tithi was su. ‘0, . 

1906 (46) From the base of the verandah enclosing the oentral shrine. in the temple of 
Ampitaghat&ávara at Tirukkadaiyür (Tanjore Distriot). Gift of land for 40 lamps for the merit 
of Ulagudaiya-Perum&l. The country is said to have been in a state of confusion for a long time 
and the inhabitants to be suffering distress in other provinces 

Date.—84th year Mar, Kula&ókhara; Kenni; su, 7; Sunday; “ Ма”. On Sunday 10 Sept. 
1301, Kanni; su. 7 and “Mula” ended at ‘31 and ‘93 respectively. 

1908 (288) From the north base of the central shrine in the Párthasíraihisvámin temple ai 
Triplioane (Madras). Mutilated in the middle, Records a sale of land 

Date.— [4] 9th year [may be read, says Kpigraphist, also as 41st year]; Mêsha; su. 5; Wed, 
“ Róhint". On Wednesday 27 March 1808, Masha su. 5 ended at *60 of tho day, while''Róhigi" 
had ended at "97 on Tuesday. Local time may have added about ‘02 to mean time, so as to bring 
Nakshatra '* Rébint " up-to sunrise on 27 March. A. D. 1808 was thé 41st year of this reign 

( To be continued. ) 


THE INDIAN INSOBIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFIOAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUHLER, 
[Translated by Prof. V. 8. Ghate, M. A.; Poona.) 
(Continued from р. 148.) 
III. Harishens’s panegyrio of Samudragupta. 

Tims second one of the inscriptions which we are going to examine, Harishena’s panegyric of 
Bamudragupta, presents many points of close touch with the Kavya literature preserved and proves 
in the clearest manner that court-poetry was a subject most assiduoualy cultivated in the fourth 
century of our era.  Harishega's panegyrio covered originally thirty lines and a half, and consist- 

"ed of eight verses in the beginning, а long prose-paseage and a concluding verse. АП the three 
parts together form one single, gigantic sentence. Unfortunately, the four lines in the beginning 
containing two verses have been entirely lost and lines 4-16 have been distorted more or Јава, 
so that we hayo only one of the introductory verses, ina complete form, The subscription of the 
author in 11.81-88 informs us that not only the metrical lines but the whole of the composition 
is to be regarded as kévya.- It is said there :— ^ 

‘And may this шут, of the slave of the feet of this same lord, whose intelligence was 
expanded by the favour of dwelling near (His Majesty), the minister of foreign affairs, and the by the favour of dwelling near (His Majesty), the minister of foreign affairs, and the - 


3१ L e. of the king Samudragupta. Mr, Fleet's supposition that Chandragupta II. js meant is grammaneally 
not allowable 





— 
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eocnsellor of the royal prince? the great General Harishena, the son of Khádyafapákika?! 
anc, of the great General Dhruvabhiüti, lead to the welfare and happiness of all beings, The 
accomplishment of the same was, however, looked afters by the great General Tilakabhaffa who 
moditates with reverance on the feet of his lord.’ | 

Thus, this little composition of Harishepa belongs to that class of mixed compositions which 
in poetics are frequently called by the name champú, while the oldest works preserved for us, such 
as 7hsavadatta, Kddambarf, Harshackarits and — Daíakwwiraocarit, are called by the name of 
Gkkydyiké or katÀd, ‘a narration, а romanos” It possossos a certain relationship with the 
descriptions of kings, which are found in the dhAydyikds. Similar to these? last, the description, in 
the present case, consists of one sentence with many adjectival as well as appositiona] phrases and 
s number of relative -sentenoes. As will be shown later on, there are many agreements in respect 
of jetails. But, besides, Harishepa's composition presents its pecullarity or special character in 
several respects, This comes ont in the grouping of the elements and especially in the skill in 
brirging out a connection of the praise of Bamudragupta with the pillar on which the inscription 
has been worked бай, `The lest part whioh forms the very foundation for the compilation of the whole 
worx, and the concluding verse, deserve a detailed examination not only for this reason, but also 
for she fact, which will be sean if they are rightly underatood, that the inscription was not composed, , 
as Mr. Flect assumes, after the death of Samudragupta. They are to be translated in tho 
folicwing manner, according to my interpretation :— 

Lines 30-81—' This high pillar is, as it were, the arm of the earth raised up, which announ- 
ces that the fame of Samudragupta, the illustrious lord of great kings, greetly augmented through 
the conquest of the whole earth, filled the whole surface of the earth, and found a lovely, happy 
path in that it wandered from this world to the palace of the lord of gods, H 


Verse 9-- And the glory of this (ruler), which rises up in layers one above the other, through 
his generosity, his bravery of the arm, his self-control, aud his perfection in the science of letters, 
and which follows more than one path, purifies the three worlds, like the white waters of the Gaiga, 
which rises up in even higher floods, follows more than one path, and dashes forth rapidly freed as 
it is trom the imprisonment in the inner hollow of the braid of hair of Pagupati.’ 

. For the explanation of this translation, the following should be noticed, 

1, The word xchchkritg (1. 80) refers to the arm as well as the pillar, for it is only the raised 
arm Jointing to heaven that can announce the fact that the king's glory has gone up there, The 
post here has the Sissha ог paranomesia in view, and tha word ів, therefore, to be translated twofold. 
It ie possible that the word wchoAArita as taken with the pillar may mean ‘erected’ (just here), 
instead of ‘high ;’ bat to decide which of the two’ meanings is intended, we must know farther 
particulars regarding the working of the Inscription. 


w Tho titles Fumdrdntiys 'oounzeller or minister of the royal prince’ corresponds probably to the tible a5 
presert in use in Gujarkt, i. e, Kwohworjíno Mrbhdrt ‘the manager of the prince’. At all the great courts 
in КА АА] and Dijputkni, tho adult princes as well as the 011 Queens have their own káarkkárts who look 
after -hoir private affaire. Tho minister of an Andhra queen is mentioned in the Kanheri inscription No. 11 
(Arch. Gurs, Bap, W. Ind. Vol. V, p. 78). Р 

#1 І take this word to be a hilo, which, however, I am not able to explain. [The tranalation above is 
gtammmatioally wrong ] e 

१५ The expression emushfiltem will signify that Tilakabha}}s who, as his title and name show, wasa. 
Brihmey of a high military rank, superintended the preparation of the fair оору and the engraving of the text; 
Cf, the use of the word at the end of the Girndr Inieription, below. ñ 

53 Ses, for instance, Kadembarf, рр. 5-6, 58-56 (ed. Petarsom) ; Tarshaeckarita, р. 183-179, 997-896, 107-271 
аго especially V daspad alta, p. 181-189 (ed. Hall), where in the madsé of prose, four тогава have been 

नि А ' 

M Tor the sake of oompafison, I give Mr. Fleet's translation of this patanqa, which differs from mine. ‘This 
lofty oclumn is as it wore an arm of the earth, proclaiming the fame—whioh haring pervaded the entire surface of 
the earth, with (iz) development that waa caused by (his) conquest of the whole world, (har departed) hence (and 
sow) «rperienoos the sweet happiness attained by (kis) having gone to the abode of (Imdra) the lord of the 
gode—cf the MahbrijidhirAjs, the glorious Samudragupta.’ The points requiring erplanation are: (1) the 
addition of has departed and now, (2) the translation of vicharang by experiences, (8) the insertion of Aisi. e, of 
the king, before having gon. С. | | गी ' 


~ 
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9. As regards the translation of the word vicharasa by ‘path,’ It is to be observed that the 
synonyms oharana, gamana and уйма are given in this sense in the Petersburg lexicon, and 
that this sense is justified by the statements of the grammarians about the suffix ana. According 
to them the suffix ana serves to denote the means; and the path is, acoording to the Indian 
conception, one of ‘ tho means of going 

8. The adjectival phrases sparyupart-sakchayochehhrifa and anekamárga must be translated 
in two ways, like ксАсААг а, because they refer both to the glory and to the river Gabgá. As 
applied to the glory, the first compound means that Samudragupte’s generosity, bravery, sell- 
control and knowledge of the letters form the layers by which the glory towers itself up to the 
height of a mountain, and thatevery quality thas follows, is higher and more excellent. As 
applied to the Gsiga, the adjective alludes to the Indian belief that this river is first visible in the 
heavens as the mılk-path, then dashing through the mid-region, 1 falls upon the Kaílása and 
lastly it rushes downwards to the plains. Thus to the looker-on, standing on the plaina and looking 
upwards, the water of the Gang& would appear to be towering in ever-rising layers. Anekamdrga 

` Jit. ‘ which has more than one path,’ as applied to glory, means, not only that the glory travelled 
in the three worlds, but that lt followed different paths in the sense that it sprang from different 
causes such as generosity and soon, As applied to the 08787, the word has only the first sense 
and it is well known that the Ganga ів called tripathagd. 

According to the translation given above, the last part of the panogyrie tells us that Samudra- 
gupto's fame, which is personified as a female, as is frequently met with in Indian poeta, ocoupied the 
whole earth, and thus found it impossible to spread forth any more on this earth. Thus embarrassed, 
the fame went up to the palace of the lord of gods and thus founda new path for itself, along 
which it moved happily. Verse 9 informs us of the result which was brought about by this ascent 
to heaven. Then, says the poet, the king's glory attained to a similarity with the Ganges. 
For, like the same, it flows through the three worlds: heaven, mid-air, and earth. Every 
one of these thoughts and images occurs frequently in the court poets. Almost in every 
prabastt and in в large number of chdfus or verses containing flattery, if is told that the glory 
of the king under description rushes forward into heaven. The most usual expression 
used to convey this thought is the statement that the glory of such and suoh a person fills up 
the three worlds. There are many places, however, where the ascent of famo, as here, 
spoken of, and the figurative motive for the same is also given in different ways. Thus it is 
said ins verse of the poet Amritadatta who was a contemporary of the, Kafmtrian Sultan 
Shühabuddin (1852-1870 A. D,), SubAdsAiidpali No. 2457 (Peterson's edition) :35 

कीर्तिं स्ते अआतलार्पेव TRT | 
आतपाय धरामाथ गता मासंण्डमण्डलम्‌ || 
Thy fame, oh lord of the earth, whieh was, as it were, benumbed with 000, through its 
bathing in the four oceans, went up to the sphere of the gun, in order to warm itself,’ 

Another conception we find in Sambhnu, the bard of the king Harsha of Kagmtr (1089,— 
1101 A. D,).in Rájendrakarsapšra, verse 67, ( Subkdshitdeali No. 2627) 

कान्तारेषु ч कानभेषु ч सरिनीरेषु च атат 
PERT च पत्तनेपु च aagenrts च | 

श्रान्ताः केतकरगर्भपश्चवरुचः आस्ता इव क्ष्मापते 
कान्ते मन्दमकम्दरीपरिसरे रोहम्ति से कीर्तः |! 

‘Thy glory, oh lord of the earth, which shines white like the inner sprouts of the keie- 
ko, wandered about in forests and groves, on the banks of rivers, on the slopes of mountains 
in cities and on the shores of the ocean ; and then, ав if exhausted (by this long journey), it 
aprouta up (as white flowers) on the lovely plots of plantain trees in the garden of gods.’ 

These modes'of expression are quite complex and bombastic in comparison with Hari- 
shena's simple and natural conception of the motive for the ascent of fame, No doubt, this 
ія acoounted for by the change in the Indian taste, which was brought about in the long 
period that separated these three poets 


Ws Beo Bubdshitdvals, introduction p. 4 Land Prinsep, Indien Antiguitiæ, VoLU,p.27. — Seo Барат ван, Introduction p. 4, and Prinsep, Indien Antigwities, Yol, II, p. 247. 
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_ Nob less familiar is the comparison of a king's glory with the Ganges, which flows 
through the three worlds and purifies them. Thus if is said іп а verse of Pandit Krishpaka, 
Srbhdshtidvals, No, 9556 :% | 

सा жататїёт www शुरतरी ww j 
देषा सेबतुपारसी मसुपमाअोरी TE 
gerr सा मददीजकीसिशुलमौरित्य मञेत्सा w से- 
QS संक्तमधोबानेकवाना भवेत || 

This would quite suffice to show that tho ideas contained in the eonoluding part of the 
panegyric, sooording to the translation above, are current in court poets. This itsolf vouches 
fcr the correctness of the proposed interpretation and proves the faot that this part of Hari- 
sFeya’s composition has been written in the kfeyr style, 

To tarn from this: digression to the examination of (he form of the penegyrio, we must 
begin with remarking that Harishe}a, like Vateabhatti, tries to introduce too often а change 
of metre in his verses. Thus, of the versos. partially preserved, three (8,5 and 8) are oom posed 
ix, Sragdhard, two (4 and 7) in Sdrdéleribridits, and one each in Manddkrdaté (0) and Pritho 
(£). The bad сюзпга comes only once m the third péds of the last verse. The language of 
the verses is, on the whole, simple, and especially the compounds of extraordinary length 
which are found used by Vaisebhajfi, are carefully avoided. With the prose pert of the 
penegyrio, however, things are quite otherwise, Here, simple words are only the exception, 
while very long compounds. are the general rule, the longest compound word (1. 19-20) con- 
izining more than 120 syllables, There oannot be any doubt that this contrast is intentibnal. 
Bacause all the manuals of poetics are unanimous on the point that the essence of elevated 
prose to be used in romances and stories consists in the length of eompounds ; while thé 
different schools aro not so unanimous regarding the admissibility of long compounds in 
verses. Thus Dagdin says in Kévyddar bu 180-81 :— 

झी जः सम्प्रसभुअस्त्वमेतहअस्म «ча i 
पप्चेप्थशशिणात्थानानिस्मेक॑ тоҷ || ७० || 
ey xt agi w बाहुश्याल्पत्व Ar: | 
उलावचमकारं TERT || ०१) 

81, ‘The grandeur (strength) (of language consists) in the frequonoy of compounds ; it 
is the very life of (poetic) prose, Even in versos, it is regarded as the main feature by those 
who do not belong to the southern school.’ 

82. ‘Itisof many kinds, according to the mixture of а larger or smaller number of long - 
or short syllables ; and is found in romances and other similar works.’ 

Dagdin's statement leaves no doubt about the fact that Harishona follows the síylo.of the 
scutherners, the so-called Vaidarbái тїй, which must have enjoyed in the fourth century the same 
high esteem as in later times, when a large number of writers belonging to the different parts 
؛‎ of India advocate it as the most beautiful. Harishega, however, could hardly have come from 
tLe south of India. His station ab the court of Samudragupta shows that he lived in the north- 
cast, in Píjalipu&ra, and probably belonged to a family settled in the same place from of old. 

Apart from the use of long compounds in the prose parts, there is nothing very artificial 
ir Harishega's language. Of the Sabddlekkdras, ho uses only the simplest kind of alliteration, 
the Versdndprasa, and even this occurs principally in the prose-parts and that, too, поё many 
times, Of the Arthdlathkdres, ho uses Rûpak very often, and Uprmd and Sleska more rarely. 
Two instances where the last dlewtdra, $. 4., Siesha occurs have been discussed above. A 
third instance of the same is met with in 1. 25, in tho epithets of Samudragupta : Ure argva- 
प्रजयहेतूबुरुपस्थाचिभ्स्यस्न which is io be translated thus :—' Of an incomprehensible prince who 
is the canse of the elevation of the good and of the destruction of the bad (and thus who 











м Of, also BArigadkarapeddhati No. 1268. 
डा Thai Pijalipvire, | and not Kanauj, as is usually supposed, was tho capital of the Gupins, follows from ihe 
Tce from Mr. peta VI. translated above on p. 143 wherein the minister of Ohandragupte calls himeclf an 


brhabibant, of P 
9 For instance Pe paraíuéorgiaktiprdsdaitomara °; L 90°, r4/agrahawamokihdnysgraka" ; l 28 : vigrahavate 
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bles) the unfathomable spirit (Brahman), that is the cause of the origination and the 
destruction (of the world) which consists of both good and bad people.’ Thu poetio figure used 
here is: a Sleshamélah Rüpakam, i.e., & metaphor which is brought about by the double 
meaning of the words used. This instance reminds us very much of the play on words found 
in Subandhu and Baga. This is, however, the only Instance of the kind, in the whole of the 
рти, в circumstance which shows, that Harishena, like Kalidasa and other adherents of 
the Vaidarbht riti, indeed, regarded the Stsska as а poetio embellishment, but himself shunned 
the ingipidly frequent.use of the same, Harishena, however, does not direct his attention so 
much to the use of Alawkdras, as to the fioe execution of the pictures of the several situations 
under description, and to the choice as well as the arrangement of words. Of tho former, 
verse 4, the only vorse that can be restored completely, is a typical example in point, which 
depicts the manner in which Samudragupta was ordained by his father to be his suocoesor : 

4 ‘Here is a noble man P. With these words, the father embraced him, with shivers 
of joy that spoko of his affection, and looked at him, with eyes heavy with tears and 
overcome with love-—the courtiers breathing freely with joy and the kinsmen of equal 
. grade looking up with sad faces—and said to him: ‘ Protect then this whole earth.’ | 

It is not possible to have а more concise anda more graphio picture of the situation 
There is not a word which is unnecessary; and one believes as if he sees the scene with his 
own eyes, how the old Ohandragupta, in the presence of his sons, each of whom hoped to have 
ihe highest fortune, and of his court household who were afraid lost the choice may fall on 
an unworthy person, turns round to his favourite son. This verse is one of the best produc- 
tions the Indians have given us, in the domain of miniature-portraits, which is their forte 
This very example would also illustrate Harishepa’s special eare for the choico and arrangement 
of words, a qualification which can be easily seen even in other paris of the composition, both 
metrical and prose. In the prose part, there aro inserted between the long compounds, at definite 
intervals, shorter phrases, in order to enable the reciter to draw his breath and the hearer to catch 
the sense, In the long compounds, the words are so chosen as to, bring about & certain rhythm 
throngh the anocession of short and long syllables; and care is taken to see that this rhythm 
changes from time to time. This can be best seen by a representation of the design of the 
compounds occurring in lines 17-22, by marking the accents as is customary in recitation. The lines 
in question contain only seven long compounds, the arrangement of whoso syllables is aa follows:— 


1. ८०७० | ove fe! v] ४००/-< ५० 
2. vue} ¿oj ev] 4v] 4— 
д. uu | - 1v] 


£ боор vujt ujt] 42v]4ov] Ze раро judo 
vw роо родо р роми dou IL vov] Lv. 

Se bu] ode | سن کل‎ | 4 vv] - ve |Z e Zo /2 ¿cu ооу] 
uu] -< ४७४० | / y .. L и vv] vuv ]-- ue | Lud јо] v uj fev] 
— v-u] d us e| fu fue | ० v] Z vod vu[ oou] ovis 


~ оо | -+ ०| ४०० | tle] © | ии | 0.2 ] U v=“ | 
lituj olet 
6 — vu | Cue] ludu] v— v] Our usu |= С 24 vv] AY, 


५--*५| - | ४८-- | vu-+—] U c] fu 


7 ८०८ Zoe] --] ¿ve|— uo] 
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It is obvious that the short compounds marked 8 and 7 are to serve as resting points, and 
that the rhythm in 1, 2 and 4, is to remind us of the heginninga of the Dandaka, 

In Harishepa's poetical imagery, we come across many conceptions that are very famillarly met 
with in the kévya literature, Some of these have been already dwelt upon, while discussing the 
concluding part of his composition. We now notice a few others. The fragment of verse 8 says :— 

‘The order of the postessor? of the true meaning of the Básiras whose heart is highly happy 
at the association with the good,—multiplled as its power is, by the virtues of the wise—pnta 
an end to the war between good poetry and prosperity and thus enjoys in the world of the learned, 
а far-sxtending sovereignty whose shining glory endures іп many poems.’ 

Неге we have the exceedingly favourite allegory of the fight or discord between the Muse and 
the Goddess of wealth, which condemns the poet and the learned man to poverty and makes the 
tich incapable of service to Wisdom and Art. By way of comparison, 1 quote here from the 
classical literature only the Bkaratavákya at the end of the Pilrmmortad, where Kiliddsa prays 
that this antagonism should conse ;— 

परस्वरविरोभधिम्योरकसंत्रथदु्लभम्‌ | 
die भ्रीसरस्वत्योमूतबेस्तु सदा सताम्‌ || 

‘May the union of the mutually hostile goddesses Srî and Barasvatt, which is to be found only 
rarely in one place, bring good luck to the good |’ . 

Further, the author mentions in verse 8, whioh wil] be given yet more fully Jater on, amongst 
the high exocllences of the king, sifsrace wa: wide: उप्रतामा! ‹ the fame sprouting forth, shining 
purely like the moon’ and thus bears evidence to his being aware of the well-known idea of the 
bfrtivalli or the creeper of fame, which covers over the three worlds with its tendrils, With 
this may be compared in the feld of classical literature, Sdragadhara-paddhati, No. 1285, 

A third most favourite poetic representation of fame is met with in the second compound in 
1. 28, referring to Bamudragupta:—' Whose fame arising from the re-establishment of many 
fallen kingdoms and of many extinguished royal racer, 18 tired by iis journey through the three 
worlds.’ Hemachandra also in the praéasti to his grammar, verse 29, similarly speaks of the 
want of reat for hia master's fame :४० 

जबो मेण्डसकुण्डली कृत धनुगेण्डेस सिद्धाधिप 

wit पेरिकुलास्वदा'! इलस्कुण्डाषदालं यसः | 
श्राम्स्वा Wf अगान्त drerit तश्मालतीमां saar- 
दापाण्डो स्तममण्डे w TÊ गण्डस्यरुवास्थातिम्‌ l| 

t With the bow bent into a oiroular form by your arm stretched round, you won, oh king 
Siddha, your fame that shines whitely like the blooming flower of the jasmin; being rendered 


helpless through the exhaustion of wandering through the three worlds, that your fame has at last 
rested iteelf on the palid, round breasts and the white cheeks of the Málava women,’ 

In 1. 25, again, we have quite an orlgical conception which is meant to illustrate how far 
Bamudragupia's glory obscured that of all his rivals. The poet there praises Samudragupta as 
a ruler ' who, in consequence of the overflow of his many virtues elevated through hundreds of 
good works, wiped off with his feet the fame of otber kings.’ 

The idea seems to be that the leaves, on which the fame of other pus is written, lie before 
A ium The flow of his virtues streams over them, and heis oniy required to stir his 
foot, to obliterate the praises of the rulers of antiquity. I cannot point out any thing in litera- 
ture, whieh exactly corresponds to this, ^ Nevertheless, it cannot escape the attention of any one, 
that the conoepilon quite fits in with the character of the style of oourt-poots. 

In the next line (26), we meet with а comparison which occurs frequently in the epics and 
which is used in later times by almost every classical poet and in every prašastš= where Samudra- 
gupta ‘is celebrated asa king ‘who resembles Dhanada, Varuna, Indra and Antaks, ४, s., the 
guardian-gods of the four directions.’ ually favourite ія the immediately following Upamd: 
‘who puts to shame the preceptor of gods by bis sharp and subtle understanding, end Tumburu, 
Nárada and others, by his lovely performances of music.’ About the comparison of the king with 














` 


TT L. e. of ruam 

** Of. also the verse quoted abore on p. 175 from Råjmmdrakernaptre. 

41 In the second line, two letters seem bo be wanting between eyup and goy —Y.. В. G. 

41 Ag it appears to me thts Droenme the ан ОС the colon: ORT O тош ОКАП Arabia 
in old times, which waa need Ke writing on leaves, as the, Horinst shows. The oldest descrip 
tion ef such МВВ. oan be had from the differen есте Bubandhu's Разим. 
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B papaa, we have spoken above on page 144. As forthe statement that Samudragupta-was 
a better musician than the well-known Gandharvs and the sage of gods who invented the tfad, an 
explanation is furnished by the ooins, as Mr. Fleet hes pertinently remarked, on which Samu- 
dragupta is re I аз а lute-player. For the last climax of hyperbolical representation, we also 
meet with analogies im Ше kfvyss. When Нагівһепа says in 1. 27-28, that his master is “a god 
dwelling in this world, whose many marvellous and noble deeds deserve to be praised for a very long 
time and who is a man only in that he performs the acts neoossary acoording to tie conventions of | 
the world, we are reminded, in the first place; of Вара а description of his patron, Harsha (Brf- 
Hurskacharita, p. 207-208), where his deeds have been put on a level with those of Indra, Prajé- 
pati, Vishnu and Віта, and he himself has been identified with these gods. A still more important 
allel is provided by the statements of the Prákrit poet, VAkpati, about Yasovarman of Kania 
(akka verses 167-181), according to which, the king is an incarnation of Bêlaka-Hari or 
ishnu, Asis to be expected of a poet of tbe eighth century, V akpati expresses the*idea with 
a greater elaboration of details, E | | 
Many more points of relationship with the késya literature сап be discovered in the indi- 
vidual expressions of our prasasti. It would suffice if I only point to wpagukys (for dilishya) ^ 
bhéve-pisuna, mlidn-dnana, sneha-wydiu[ita, b&shpa-guru (allin verse 4), edbhut-odbhinna-Aarska 
(verse 5), uskohdpebdra, tosh-oftuaga, sach-phulla, and the frequent use of sphuta. The parallel 
passages given in both the Petersburg lexicons spare me the trouble of giving here many new quota- 
tions. Whoever is familiar with the diotion of the bdnyas, will not require any special proof, bat will 
at once recognise the affinity of these and other modes of expression to those used by classical poeta. 


Now, we have to notice a number of cases, especially in the prose part, where Harishena obviously 
tried to surpass his rivals in the composition of рий. To t his category belong most of the 
long compounds in lines 17-24, in which the closing part especially comes now and then as a 
surprise and deviates very much-from the usual track. Thus, in line 21, for instance, instead of saying 
that Samudragupta hed acquired great power through the forcible extinction of many kings of 
Ary&varta, Harishepa represents his master as a prince ‘who was groat through his power which 
expanded itself through the forcible extinotion of many kings of the land of the Aryas,’ Perhaps, 
the simple and natural expression प्रसभीज्रणलब्धमहाप्रमा ew appeared too trivial to the poet, and, for 
that reason, he went in for the more artificial опе प्रसमीसरणौडत्तप्रमाबमहतः, Бо also the last parts 
of the following compound phrases are unusual and deliberately sought :— 

1 (1-22-28)—' whose fierce sovereignty (the neighbouring kings) propitiated, by means of the 

t of all the taxes (levied), the carrying out of his orders, salutations and visits,’ 
2 (1. 25)—'the mighty bravery of bis arm which held the whole earth in о e, received homage 
from the inhabitants of all countries, in various ways, such as causing the yes to be presented 
to him, offering daughters and other presents, and requesting him for a decree with the Garuda 
seal for the possession of their country, 8 (1. 26)—‘ whose heart had "шү received the for- 
mule and the consecration lor the deliverance of the poor, the miserable, the helpless and the sick’, 
Whoever will take the trouble of reading through other published praiestis, will easily see the 
originality of these modes of express'on and judge of them according to their worth. The faot, 
however, that Harishene makes use of deliberately sought modes of expression Is to be explained by 
the existence of many other similar panegyrios whose simple and unadorned diction he tried to surpass. 


The most clear proof, however, for the fact that Harishena’s composition does not at all belong 
to the beginning of the káwya period, is providel by those passages in which he speaks of the 
king's poralar poetie aetivity. In this connection, we should refer above all to what we hayo of 
the eighth verse, wherein the poet declares :— ई 

* He alone is worthy of the thoughts of the learned | Because what eroellenoe ls there, which 
would not be his? Не has made firm the barrier of law, his is the sprouting fame that shines 
purely like the rays of the moon, his the wisdom which pleroes down to the truth, his the self- . 
control . ... . . , his the poetic style which is worthy of study, and his are the poetlo works 
which multiply the spiritual treasures of posts.’ 

In the second of his composition, Harishepa again refers to the last point when he says 
in 1,27 that Samu pta’s ‘ title as the prince of Poets was well established by the oom ка 
of many poems worthy of the imitation of the learned.’ If one adds to this, verse Š spoken of abore 
on page 176 and the expressions used by Hariahepa about his person, it naturally follows that, 
daring the reign of Samudragupta, the гүп literature was in f a bloom, and that the conditions 
at his court were absolutely similar to those whiob are iP ido ted to have prevailed in later times at 
tha courta of psp , Kagmir, Ujjain, Dhara and Kalyán!, and which are fonnd to exist even to 
this day, here and there in Indis, The eultivators of Sanskrit poetry, who were called by the 

/ names of kapi or budha or sidras, were not born or self-taught poeta, but were professional learned 


43 The deifictilon of tbe king is already found in old times; ө. f. in Máxeva-dAarmakdsirs ҮП, 4—9. : 
t Sos abore p. 143. ` : 
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men or Рафа who studied tho ásias, i. €, atthe least, Vydkarans, Kosh, Alaskéra and 
Oihendas, and who wrote according to the hard and fast rules of poetics, as is shown by the form 
of Harishega’s little composition, The Sanskrit kfpya, which owed its origin to the oourt-petron- 
ace, and whish can exist only by means of the same, was assiduously cultivated at the courts, The 
king supported and raised to honour, such poets, and even be himself, and with him his high officers, 
ton, emulated with their protóges Perhaps he had even a kawir&ja, or a poet-laureate, appointed. 
At any rate, the title, ae such, was in ase in the days of Samudragupta, the title which in later times 
ocours very often in Sanakrit literature, and which, even at present, is given away by Indisn 
princes, associated as it is with many benefite, His court oould not thus have been the only опе 
waioh patronized the exertions of the Pandits in the domain of poetry, 
(To be continued. ) 
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A Naw Lut or Buppurerio Sawsxere WORDS, by 
Prof, Sylvain Leri and G. K. Nariman. 

Tum St. Petersburg Dictionary, a monument of 
Garmanio erudition, published at the expense of 
Russis, contains an almost exhaustive inventory 
of Vedic and Brahmanio Banskrit. Buddhism 
hardly appears in it at all The authors of the 
Dactionary and their collaborateurs make use of 
a fow meagre texts only. But in the last forty 
years tho material for Sanskrit Bnddhism has 
vastly increased. The published texts have 
revealed a perfect treasure of words which 
classic Sanskrit had ignored or neglected. A 
Fuddhistic fanskri Dictionary is one of the 

A list compiled by G.K. Nariman of new 
words unknown m classical Sanskrit and not yet 
met with in Buddhist Sanskrit: except in the 
AMeahágáxa Stirdlenkira of Amiga, edited and 
translated by Prof. Sylvain Levi." 


- 159 
Adhysrihihsaka ste teo see TEE ОП 
£ kilAsikaiva one vee ... tes ds T 
&lolfaitra on ove eee bve .. 86 
Anukshudry wee vt] bee oo dete 55 


Ата  .. bus ges kis Wis ‹ 127 
btilajjank га T ns Vis . 18 
Aupelumbhikatva end ... es w 49 
a. yondatas We. Jm T" . 139 
Balika we क्या ete de» one ete 143 
Bhájanibháva .., Was कळ. oe शन ШО 
Citrant owe edes whe ne aes ae 40 
Daushprajhys ... 25, ivi š +. 101 
Баі ... T 6 Seen ف‎ eee 50 


Háyin ^^ oon one ave 


eee re 


tasks to be undertaken in the near future. 
Meanwhile, it is of importance to elaborate the 
materials so as to put them on some sort of 
working basis. Cowell and Neil have given an 
excellent model in the glossary that they have 
added to their edition of the Divydvadina, Mr, 
G. K. Nariman has been good enough to prepare 
the list of new words that I have pointed out in 
my notes on the text and translation of the 
Mahdyána Sdirdlantdra. It may not perhaps 
be superfluous to place this list at the dispost 
tion of philologista, who are interested either in 
Sanskrit or Buddhism. 
SYLVAIN LEVI. 


z PAER 
Jugupsin «se oes eee ese € ove 178 
Kaukrtyfyate... ove m e 72 
Naiyamya.. =... eve es 0 гй 166 
Nirabhisgrhakára ave ЗРЯ wai . 161 
Nirjalpa ... res +04 г art 188 
Nirmrgya... de же, эй WW * 180 
Parihániks ose ++ А es «s Ш 
Parijnktàvin — .. sis is es . 159 


Parinirvépana — ave es eee ves 35 
Paripantha eee कलक ev tae ... 51 
Párthagjana ... š ese one e. 85 
Paryeshà. — .. n oe w 168 
Práhánika ace oe .. эе e. 8 
Pratidobaná š a ee - v 71 
Pratyavagama ... ممه‎ ove - e Š 


Pratyupastháyin ec 0 0 ००० 150 
Pravedaná ... ne T .. toe 61 
Priyan& ... . ... ". s... — 71 
Prodbhása Tm ove ७ ०-७ ~ 68 


Y The spellings of the words in this list are given as thoy are published in Prof.Sylrain Levi's book. .. 


bj 
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Бап klo&ika eon ore ore TT e. 82 Tyaka €= oo owe esca Tm =. 124 
багат оар ore eee ose sss owe 188 pemiéra مه‎ +e з ree aes 119 
Searhprapatti =... ot oy Aire +06 SS Upapranyati (P) же hes `. tta ate 145 
ae r nanas oon ممه‎ ea ree wes 20 Vaibhutvika ese "at ممه‎ sa eee 75. 

e o eed baw ode ... 188 Vardhand... vee won ow eer add 128 
ee hátana ... e e» on « 108 Varjans oon ove s= omy ... e 98 
Bán مم‎ «v oon ses ooo 180 Vikopana. . == aes e: >e es 114 
Bérdhahribkrin, * 95 wed езе «s 164 Vilomayati ent ope won oes v 4 
Sarita oon e sav LIII one one 80 Vivarnayaii s. क कक [III eee 94.6 88 
Яаа TT ace on eee һе 43 W ilr n one woe vee aoe T€ 181 
Sratka eon as. aee ate ... one 62 yåvaså ® = bt aed sae ote 142 
Távatkálika ws wes m ~ 150 | Vyutthipena e- ме مه‎ w 39 


Tu» mention of Siva-Bhégavate’ in уче it was felt to be necessary to appropriate this 
Mahdbhdshya is no doubt a proof that the term of high and hogry sanction. In adopting it, 
sect existed in the days of Patafijali But that | therefore, it was ано necessary to add a distin 
the Viahnu-oulb is anterior to.the Ваіта cult, | guishing mark showing the differentiation of the 
whenever the latter oame to bs formed, is also | new cult from the old one. That mark was, of 
proved by this compound word, Bhágavaia isa course, Siva. This was added; and the oom- 
worshipper of Bhagavkn, the latter being a name | pound word Biva-Bhågavata was thus launched 
peculiar to Vishnu. Hee VishywPurdee and my into the world of the Sanskrit Grammarians 


hotes on Bhagavan in the Jourzal, R. A. Society 
London. The Bhágavaiaa, or those who belonged A. GOvINDACHARY BYAMIN 


to the Vishna cult, are contemporaneous with the | Mxsoux, V XDA GEIHAM. 


NOTES AND QUERIES 
ALOPHN AND SILADITYA* article Bhakii-mirga, in Hastings’ Encyelopadia 


A NOTB ON BIVA-BHAGAYATA, Vodas. When the Бата cult was inaugurated, 


PROFESSOR Taxaxcven (Itning, p. xxviii, в. 8) | of Religion and Eikios, Vol ii, p. 548 

states that Alopen, the Nestorian missionary to ince then, the statement has been called m 
China, visited Btladitya, in India, in the year 689 | question, end I have bean able to trace it to ite 
A.D. This statement is based оп а remark of | source. [ now hasten to correct any wrong 
Kdkins, quoied in the Athenousn of July 8, 1880, | impression which may have been cansed by my 
р. 8. Back numbers of the Atheneum are not | trast in Takakusu. He is quite wrong, and has 
readily available, and more than one writer has | entirely misunderstood Wdkins, ‘Im the passage 
accepted Takekusn’s account, without testing referred to, Bdkins is not dealing with StIkditya 
as an important contribution to the history of | but with the Emperor of China 


Christianity in India. I myself did this in the Оливхњ. вт. Gxogex А, GRIRESOYN. 


BOOK-NOTIQE. | 
AXEODOTES OF ÀURANGZIB (Translated into English | vigour by translation and the editor has elaci- ' 





with Notes) and Historical Hemays by Japumars | dated the text by valuable notos. 
SABEKAS, M.A., Professor, Patna College. М. C. Tho third pert is necessarily more fragmentary, 
Barker and Sons, Oalontta, 1913, Bs. 1-8, рр. MI. but all the essays are brightly written and 
This little volume consists of three parta. (1) A кде a prie ipn ind ' 
short account of the life and reign of Amrangxib. » titled Vim болш fan Em y | 
9) A collection of anecdotes regarding that Sn 6 panion of an Empress and , 
k लक (5 Miscellaneous: euro dealing Daily Life of Bhih Jahan. The final essay, ' 
nin the reigns of Shah Jabin and Avrangxib Ë | describing the selfsacrifice of Khin Bahadur 
Е Khoda Bakhsh in collecting the naclens of a 
Bie ine EE is of с “ Boa'ejan ” Library at Patna will be read with - 
н ета : bci " oloser deep interest by those hitherto ignorant of what 
= = lares ч, poe this publie benefactor accomplished for his own 
š country. lb is a pity thet the learned author 
courageous youth, jealous brother, ardent | ooogsionaily as slang expressions वाता 
lover, stern parent, administrator of justice, | under the impreasion that they äre idiomatic ` 
upholder of royal prerogative and disappointed 


English, 
dreamer. The anecdotes have lost little of their L. M. A. 





1 Ante, Yol. XLI., p. 272, 
¥ Reprinted fiom the Jeurmal of the Royat Asialle Society, January; 1918, p, 146 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY ВГВ E. O. TEMPLE, BART, 
(Contixued from p. 159.) 
APPENDIX III 
Ketracts from 
Milles, Recherches sur les Monnaios des Indigdnes ds Malaise. La Haye, 1871. 


(Translated). 

I. pp. 180 ff Beaulieu is, I think, the first to mention the coins of Kedah: '' They cast 
(seys he) money somewhat of the material of French sows, of a little better alloy however, which 
they call tras, 82 being worth a dollar. They (the people) count by tasls (tahil), but a tael there 
is worth four of the Achin (tasl). "5 

The name tras or ieas for a coin is not otherwise known to me, but I think it must be 
ex[lained by tra, stamp, mark, which Marsden quotes in the term ira timah, lead (or tin) marked 
(to give it currency). 

Mr. [J. R.] Logan, Journal of the Indian Archipelago, Singapore, 1851, p, 58, says, in 
1850, that the native coin is the tra, a small round pleoe of tin, with a hole in the centre, of which 
160 make a talî and 8 tal? are worth а dollar. 

Tavernier is the very first to publish some coins ‘ої the King of Oheds (as he writes the 
ordinary name Quedah) and Pera.” In the seoond part of his work (Les eis Voyages ds Jean 
Baptists Tavernier, Paris, 1079, Рё. IL) p. 601,9 he says that “the King struck no other ooin than 
of tin,” and he gires on the accompanying plate under Nos, 1 and 2 the ‘‘figure of a great piece of 
tin . . . " It is the only specimen of the celebrated travellers collection which I hare 
unewihed in the Musée Numismatique of the Bibliothóque Impériale at Paris. I give a drawing 
of -tas I saw it, bot it has suffered much duying these two centuries. The piece is octagonal 
with two lines in relief parallel to the edge. Between these lines there are some dots. There is no 
hols in the middle, but a small square, which Phayre thought to be a rough Image of the chaitya 
on the ancient Buddhist coins, with a central chamber for relics (7), Orawfurd, who copied 
witiout remark Taverniers 000, thought that this square represented a hole, and had the coin 
engraved with а hole on the obverse, but without a hole on the reverse 129 Round the square are 
some characters which I have noi been able to decipher. The reverse, which has some lines in high 
relief, parallel to the edge, with larger dots between the lines, bears in the drawing of Tavernier 
the figure of а serpent in the fleld. 

There is in the same Museum a piece of tin of a similar type to the above specimen, with 
neatly similar characters, bat it is round in form, and has on the reverse ^ figure which resembles 
'a ictus flower. 

Despite the authority of Tavernier, who, however, did not Visit the Malay Peninsula himself, 
I doubt whether his coin belongs to Kedah or Perak. Not only is it unlike any of the known 

з Relation dè diverse Veyages cwrwus, eto. Paris, 1666, Part II., р- 88. Besulou із probably hare contrast. 
ing rhe difference betwetn the silver standard of Kedah and the gold standard of Aohin. 

This is from a footnote. 

31 Fide page 6 of the Hngliah Translation of 1678. See «nts, p. 50. 


x Plate ККП, fig. 230 
७ Hist, of Ind. Archipe. I. p. 953, plate6 M. de Chaudoir, Resweil de monnaies de le Chins, Bt. Petersburg 


1849. has also repented the obverse (Pl. LIX, No. 26), but by a mistake of his in the catalogue and on p. 79 we 
find té after Heaffiea ’’ instead of *5 after Crawford. '' 
+ Phayre gives a drawing of a similar pleos of money, without explaining the legend (Pl. XVI. No. 6). 


D 
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Malay coins, but also the characters on it do not appear to be Arabio, as would be expected at 
that time, On the contrary, the type resembles the coins which were in use in the neighbouring 
countries to the North, either on the coast of Tenaaserim or Burma! Pieces of a similar kind, 
probably called bedean,‘? which I know, and of whioh I have seen a good specimen in the Musée 
Numismatique de La Haye, usually bear on the obverse a oircle with an eight-polnted star, and 
round ít a legend in Pali in Burmese characters, and on the reverse a fantasüo figure of 
а quadruped, probably of a simka or lion, or according to Phayre of a fabulous animal, called to or 
nay ¢" in Burmese mythology, made up ofa winged horse and a deer. Paulin de Saint Barthélémy 
(Fr. Paullinus), missionary to the Indies, was the first tu attempt to explain one of these 
coins, апі quite lately4® Lt. Ool. A. P. Phayre has given drawings of a number of those 
which are to be found in the Museum of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta [A. 3. Bengal], 
but [both] without adding much light which would extend the knowledge of these numismatie 
remains. 

The other coin (his Plate, Nos. 8 and 4) which Tavernier attributes to the King of Kedah and 
Perak is of quite a different character: “The little coin, (says he) passes at the valoe of 
4 deniers.” Itis unfortunate that Tavernler's drawing is so badly executed, that it is diffioult to 
decipher the legend. Still, I think I can distinguish the ordinary formula of the [Muhammadan] 
oreed—1a {Haha tl? ilahu muhammad!’ r-rasulw llahu: sarb A. . . sanat? 10411 , . 
Thare is no God, but God: Muhammad is the Prophet of God: struck at . . . year? 10417 
(1681-3). Unfortunately the neme of the town has been injured,i but it must be confessed 
that what remains visible 0056 not appear to agree with the name of any known looality in the 
State. Tho date is also very doubtful. The type of this side (of the ०01) resembles the obverse’ 
of the Persian 00178 of the Sufis ; but the Shiah formula [of the oreed] Als waliw llah [Ali is 
the Prophet of God] is nob visible in the drawing. Тһе reverse, which seems smaller, does not 
bear anything bub some ornaments. In the centre is an eight-pointed star, or rather a wheel, 
encireled by а garland of flowers and fruit, with a milled edge. Gemelli Oarerla, Giro del Mondo, 
Vol. 11., р. 148, without quoting the source, has reproduced this coln the wrong way round. 

з. p.188. After Tavernier we find hardly any mention of Kedah coins. However, I have 
discovered one (which is published by Marsden), but having been wrongly read has remained 
unrecognised. This piece is (what seems to me very remarkable) of silver . . . The obverse 
bears: bubalad Kadah darw |-aman :*" sanat 1164, in the country (or kingdom) of Kedah, the, 
abode of peace, year 1154 (1741-2). 

3, p. 187. In the Royal Numismatic Cabinet at the Hague I discovered a copper ooin of 
Kedah, so far, unique.*® Ite weight ie 12 gre, Тһе obverse bears . . . Kedah; tho reverse, 
дагы! Lamas: Kedgh the abode of rest. The first word is too indistinct for me to dare to define 
it, . , . This piece bears no date. ` 


4 Milies was however, not aware of tho fact that the Burmese legend gives tbe mint in Pall as Makdsmtha 
nagara, which eracily translates Dárw' l-emáx or Kedah, on the Kedah cons, see anis, p. 68. 

“a Of. J. В. A. 8., 1936, HI. 903. [This ts, however, a mistake. The weight and valua do nob admit of the’ 
sugrestion. These coins must have been abouk 6} cenis in value (ante, p. 81), whereas the kebeon rn keping wero 
worth abont 1 cent. Seo the quotation from Wilson, Deoumenis of the Burmese Wor, 1827, ante. p. 88 and PL V 
fig. 3.] : 

43 This is really а compound expression, te-wayá, a winged to, 

4 Systema Brahmenionm lLitwryioum mytholigionn cirile eg monwmentts Indiols Muse Borgiani Velitris, Rome, 
1701, p. 247, PL 81, No. 19 Phayre, J, A. 8. 8.1888, No. 391, pp. 271-8 

4s Willies is writing before 1856, when he died. 

६७ T entirely agree with Millia’ reading and would like фо go further and read sarè Jf Xadah, struck at Kedah. 

47 daria for der 1* Plate XXIL figs. 381-282. 

४१ Plats XXII. fig. 294, ^" Hay it not read Mana Kedah i Kedah, money. 
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‚ lam indebted to the kindness of Mr. Logan of Singapore for several pieces, unfortunately 
badly preserved, which belong to the class of ira, or modern tin colns of Kedah. I will desoribe 
those of them whioh are the most distinct. | 

A round tin coin#l with an irregular hole: diameter, 23 mill; weight, 1:85 grs. The 
Dbverse bears dar (sio) -w l-aman (sic) balad Kedah ; the country of Kedah, abode of peace. The 
reverse: takan alif, 1884 (1809-10). Tbe first and fourth words of the obverse and the second of 
the reverse are written contrary to orthography. Also if the word dar were not very distinot, one 
might read card Á [straok at]. Moreover the second and the fourth figures of the date are not 
very distinct on the coin, but nevertheless I think I can read the year 1224 by the accompanying 
definition tahan alif, the year A. 

4. Р, 188. Опе more piece of this State, diameter 24 mill. and weight 150 gre., though 
of modern date, offers several difficulties in reading and explaining. I think I can read on the 
obverse: belanja balad (1) al-perlis gadah: sanat 1869, money of exchange of the country of 
Perlis, Kedah : year 1262 (1846). On the reverse is seen & lotus flower of five petals. The 
Malay word delandja [bšlanja], revenue, expense, is moreover in use in the Malay Peninsula to 
indicate money of exchange. But the third word with the [Arabic] article seems to me so 
peculiar, as to leave me in doubt, I have found no explanation of it. I have never seen the 
name Perlis written in Malay characters, but as it is the name of one of the principal towns, 
which has often been the capital of the State, this name seems to me most probable. 

5. Р. 145. Wo.hare not been able to discover any coins which could with certainty be 
attributed to the other small States in the Southern part of the Malay Peninsula, but we must 
speak here of a class of tin coins, which though very simple in form, offer several difficulties in 
-determining them. These pieces do not usually bear anything except some titles, either on one 
face or divided between the two sides; sometimes with, often without, a date. 

A large round plece9 of this kind is to be found at the Musée Royal de La Haye. On one 
side is the whole legend malik वदय kAalifu 'l-muminin sanat with two figures of a date—18 : ' 
King [by grace] of the Just [God], the chief of the believers, year—18. From the appearance 
of the piece I should think that it is not of ancient date and that the year 1218 H. (1798-9) must 
be meant. Bome others, of a little smaller mixe, in the same collection, appear to be of the same 
manufacture, but have simply the title without date:—Akalifw’ Lmuminin, chief of the believers, 
In the Musée de Gotha there is to be found a fine example, and two less well preserved specimens 
in the British Museum, of sn octagonal form, without a hole, [but] with the same legend and no 
date: on the obverse табы’ adil; on the reverse khalifw l-munimin.* 

6, P. 147. A learned Malay, who has published several works in his own language, 
Abdu'llab, son of A bdu'l-kadir, mado, in 1888, a voyage from Singapore to Kalantan on the East 
Coast of the Peninsula, A judicious observer, he noted the most remarkable things he saw, and 
to please the English he published an account of his voyage in Malay at Singapore in 1888.95 

. » . Speaking of the State of Trengganu, or Trangganu, on the Hast Coast, which formerly 
acquired a certain fame and played, even in the past century, a fairly great part in the political 
relations of the Peninsula, but which is now fallen into profound degradation, he mentions, among 





5 Plate XXII. fig. 335. n Plate XXII. No, 296-7. 

83 Plate XXIII. No. 249. i 

к (Plate XXIII, Non 251-2] Perhaps the reading should be rather Malü-al-'adil, the Just king, or A(clki-'l. 
adil, legal tender, 

B Pahwa ind Kem pu-layar-am Abdullah, bem Abdulkadir munshi. Deri Singapura ka-Kalantan. Turkarang 
пуа. Singapur, 1754—1888. (Published also m Malay characters) М. Bd. Dulaurier bas rendered a great 
service by making the work better known through his French translation of {he Molay text, published under the 
tithe -e Voyage @' Ab4- Allah ben Abd-sl- Kader de Singapere û Xolantan: Paris, 1850. 
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other things, the coins of the country. He says, p. 48, that the money-of exchange at Trengganu 
(wong blanja negri Trengganu) is 8840 pitis? of tin (pitis témak) to one dollar (ringgit). They bear 
an impression of the words malsku' विका and are of the size of dur duit (duit ket). It soems to 
me from this remark to be very probable that all the coins of this clase [above] mentioned belong 
to the Malay State of Trengganu. 

7. Р. 149. Passing on to Pahang during his voyage along the same coast, the learned 
Malay Abdullah complains greatly of the difficulties relating to the monetary system: 16 lompang 
(blocks of tin) are worth one dollar, but cannot be broken up into three swkw, a half swku and one 
muku. If we wish to buy an object of very small value, we must give а whole tampang. (Су. 
text p. 28, French trans. p. 28). "Thus this State, once so flourishing, bas returned to an almost 
primitive savagery, where great blocks of tin, the produce of the country, serve as an imperfect 
medium of exchange, 

8, Р. 150. I have been unable to discover any ancient monetary remains of this 8tate 
(Patani) but I have received one coin of a fairly recent date. It is piece of tik, round in form, 
with a round hole, larger and heavier than the ordinary pitis. The obverse bears the Malay 
legend : in [int] pitis blanja raj [raja] Patani, this ів a pitis current of the raja of Patani. 
On ihe reverse there is: Aheltfu’ l-muminin, sanat 1261, the head of the believers ; the year 1961 
(1845). | 

9. P. 151. То the north of Patani is Sanggora . . . It was in the fino numigmatie 
collection of Dr. W. Freudenthal in London, that I discovered g coln of tin of this smal] State, It 
is round with & round hole, and, as is perfectly explicable from the above-mentioned notice of Dr. 
Medhurst, it is trilingus]. That which appears to be the principal side is oeoupiod by a Chinese 
legend in four characters, which, according to my friend, Professor Hoffmann, should be read: 
Tsai-tch'ing thung peo, coin of Teai-tch'ing. As however, we have very little means of 
determining the names which the Chinese give to foreign towns, we should be very uncertain where 
to find the locality of this Tsai-tch‘ing withont the help of the reverse, On the reverse is found 
the same name twice: in Malay in two words, above and below, Negri Sanggora, and to the right 
and left in Siamese characters Song-kAla, which is [a corruption of] the name in use in 
that language. 

10. Р. 159. We ought also to speak of two ocins, which, by their texture, seem to belong 
to the Malay Peningula, but as to the exact locality of which, we have been unable to arrive at any 
grammes, with a square hole in the centre. The obverse bears the tittle— Еда Мум’ Lwwmixnim. tho 
head of the believers. On the reverse there is nothing but the date—samat 1256, year 1256 
(1840-1)—whloh is clear. The rest shows certainly some Arabic signs, not Siamese as one would 
imagine after the preceding piece, but I cannot make out the meaning. Qn five examples, which I 
have been able to study, all bearing the same date, there Îs some difference in the signa, but they 
nevertheless seem to express. the same Words. On one specimen might almost be read shakr, whioh 
would recall to memory the name of the ancient capital of Siam, mentioned in the Sajra Масум 

(shahr al newi or rather, shakr nawi, the new city); but besides the fact that this nomenclature, 





s I do 501 know why M. Dulaurisz (p. 44) bas translated [this] e[|b*"m* Ii takes 8980 cf them to make a dollar.” 
The corresponding Malay text is clear: teh ribu dalapan raias ampal plak [5540]. [Read : tiga ribu TRagen ratus 
bm prt एकक]. 

&7 Sulu, a quarter, is also usod for a quarter of s dollar, but here i$ must, I think, be considered the fourth of 
a tapang [This argues greet local appreciation of the dollar, as the standard tempang is worth 1/10 dollar. ] 

s Plato XXIII No. $54 

ж De. Modhursi who visited Singora in 1828 found H titvided into three paria, Chinese, Slameae and Malay 
fes Plate XXIV. Мр. 255. 

= Plate XXIV. fig. $26. 
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taken from the Persian, belongs toa time somewhat distant, the last part (of the name) is not 
found on these coins, The letters bs might be taken for an indication of a year of the short 
cycle, as on a coin from Kedah; but the preceding signs give as little satisfactory sense as the 
folowing ones reading the Arabic word at the beginning as shahr, month. Further, it is very 
improbable that the last signs should be read d-r-be for the Arabio card [struck], and that the 
fret signs might indicate the well-known name Ligore or Lagor, Lakhon in Siamese. It 
therefore only remains for me to confess my ignorance. 

ll. P. 153. Again, MM. Netsche and van der Chijs have reproduced a tin coin (De Munien 
var Nederlandisch Indie, Batavia 1868, p. 172, No. 220), which I hare never seen, bat which, 
«лоор somewhat obscure, seems to me to belong also to the Malay Peninsula Aocording to 
thar desoeription, it weighs about 5 gr. with a diameter of 39 mill, and has a hole of 18 mill. 
diemeter. Опе side ів blank, the other bears the inscription in [ini] pitts Jering 1961. [This 
intoripiion puxzled Millies and the others, writing about 1865 and earlier, but from the 
knowledge since gathered by Mr. Skeat c. 1898, the coin clearly reads as above :—this is a pitis 
(cesh) of Jering, 1261:—1845. Plate XXIV, No. 257]. 

( To be continued. ) 


ON THE DATE OF LAKSHMANASENA. 
BY 8. KUMAR, | 
Supdi. of the Reading Rooms, Imperial Jabrary, Calcutta. 

Ix this Journal for July 1912, Prof, Nalint Kanta 0311198811 has contributed a paper on the 
da of Lakghmanasena, in whioh he has attempted to uphold Minb&j al-Din’s story of the conquest 
of Bengal by Mahammad bin Bakhty&ri-Khálji, with a view to controvert an opinion expressed 
by Mr. B. D. Banerji in a meeting of the Baügtya Sahitya Parishad on the same subject. 

The author of the paper having impliolt confidence in Minhaj’s statement says that a oom- 
position execute! by an artist of some note has 8000986003 in stirring up the studanta of history of 
our country to examine the story in а critical way. The author should have been aware that the 
“fresh stir” was not created by the painting referred to by him, but that a note of disbelief had 
already been struck, and that an attempt at criticising the statement which the author accepts as 
unguestionably true was first made by the late Bahkim Ohandra Ohattopádhy&ya.! 

Мг. R. D. Banerji, whom Prof. Bhattaéalt controverts, has already laid on the table of the 
Asistio Bociety of Bengal the resulta of his investigation on the subject, which when published will 
perhaps yield the soundest arguments and go a great way to establish the historical validity of the 
statement alleged to have been made by Mr. Banerji. The object of the present note is to point 
ort the fallacies, which are apparent In Prof. Bhaffaéall’s paper. “ Every School boy” is aware 
nc doubt of the daring deeds of the son of Bakhtyür. But does this at all prove that the account 
is necessarily trae ? Oar school books are not always well-chosen, and the authors, whose pro- 
fewion it їв to get them up, do so anyhow, without taking much intelligent interest in their work. 

About the four insoriptions which Prof. BhaffagAlt bas referred to, we have here only a few 
remarks to make. The name of the king mentioned in these inscriptions is Aéokaohalladeva and 
net Afokavelladeva, the reading which has been accepted by Prof. Bhatta&dlt, The name was first 
ocrreotly read by Dr, Bhagawánlül Indrajt, and was afterwards amended by Cunningham without 

mach reason for doing so. If Prof. Bhaftagalt referred to the inscriptions themselves, or had 
eramined the impressions taken from. them, he would hare, no doubt, been convinced that the 
inscriptions, Nos. $ and 4, on which Cunningham's emendation was based, could not be relied upon. 
They seem to be very earelosaly incised and abound in orthographical errors, and, on a minute exami- 


nation, i$ will be found that in these practically very little difference exists between v and oh. 
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The trustworthiness of Minhaj’s account, which Prof, Bhaftakalt upholds, remains ag much 
doubtful as it had been before he subscribed to it. The oontemporary historians whom Minháj 
takes as his authorities, with the singular exception of the anthor of Тај al-M&sir, do not refer to 
Mohammad bin Bakhtyàr’s raids in “ Bangali”. Minh&j visited Bengal about forty years alter 
` the raids and collected his account of them from two old soldiers, Samsam al-Din, and bis brother, 
Nizüm al-Din, who were said vo have been in the raiding hordes.3 

Their account was sure ¢) be an exaggeration if not anything else, and little reliable on the 
ground that they even did not understand the language of the country, as is to be expected of the 
pioneer soldiers of a foreign raiding horde; their mistaking a vikdra for a fort and the Buddhist 
Sramanes for Hindu Bráhmagas? would perhaps be suffloient for us to determine how far their 
Btory oould be relied on 

In order to magnify their own achieremente, they fabricate] the story which Minhåj records as 
true. It was eren al'eged that when Lakshmanañena was still in his mother's womb, his mother 
was hung legs upwards,‘ in order to prevent the birth of the child at an inauspicious moment. 
When the proper time arrived, she was releasel and gave birth to tha child, the future Lakhmaniyñ, 
but the mother did not survive. Such treatment of a lady has not been heard of in the country 
during the last two thousand years. Moreover, had the mother been treated in the way which 
Minhij relates, the survival of the child would hayo been a physioal impossibility. Tle source 
from which such stories originated cannot have much value with regard to veracity, 11.0 fanatic 
superstition and seal of the raiders stood in their way of getting at a clear understanding of the 
Circumstances which presented tbemselres at the time, and rendered them quite incapable of ma- 
king a sympathetic study of the manners and customs of the nation, which, owing to internal dissen. 
sions fell an easy prey іо the invading hordes of forelgn barbarians, who were neither more brave 
nor more oivilised. The rude vandals of the frontier border-lands, whose civilisation was all to come, 
pulled down a superb edifice of refinement and culture by one sweep of their fanatioism They 
had neither the time nor the capacity to understand the real cause of their success, They were 
blinded by their magnificient achievements in a country, which to them appeared to be the promised 
land—tbe land flowing with milk and bony, The treatment, which according to Minhaj, waa 
doled out to the mother of Lakshmanssena is unprecedented in Indie, and is only posaible in a 
country where women are being regarded as mere commodities of trade and subject to the wag/ of 
morables 

The next source of information, which the learned Professor makes much of, is the Laghubhdrata. 
` The traditions, as recoided in this work, might have been the prevailing traditions of the time, but 
with regard to their genuineness from an historical point of view, they should find acceptance with 
a heavy amount of disoount, The work itself 1s a composition of the sixteenth century. The dis- 
tance of time sufficiently warrants scepticiam with regard to the historical nature of the traditions, 
on which Prof. Bhattasalt builds up his arguments 

The demise of tho queen, the reported death of Vallala, and the necessary installation of the 
new-born infant, Lakglhmana, are eventa too sad to be commemorated by the institution of a new 
era, Sach commemoration is without any parallel in the world’s history, The Nirvága era, which 
js supposed to commemorate the death of Buddha, has a different Interpretation with the 
pessimistic Buddhist. To him it typifles the total cessation of pains, an utter dissolution of the 
entity, “a consummation devoutly to be wished”. In the case of the Hijira, we might say that 
Muhammad's flight from’ Mocca to al-Madinah was the beginning of his success, and, bence, he had 
good reason to regard the date of his flight as auspicious and to perpetuate it in the memories of 
men by the inanguration of a new era 


२ १८000] 1 Tabagdt-i-Vigirt; Rarerty’s Trens., p. 552, ३ Iid, Raverty’s Trans., p. 552, 
4 Ibil, Котетву'а Trans., p. 555. 
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Mr. Banerji is perfectly right in ‘rejecting the date of the first of the four Bodh-Gayá insarip- 
tions of Aéokachalladeva. When Hieuen Tsang visited India, there was a great divergence of 
opinions about the date of the Mah&parinirvana. The Northern and the Southern Schools did 
nor agree, The mention of the Маһйуйпа and the Hevajra leads us to believe that the date might 
1876 been in accordance with the reckoning of the Northern School ; but the mention of the 
а &inghal-stkawras " in the inscription IV raises doubta, and-the definiteneas which Prof. Bhafta- 
ffl asserts is rendered cloudy. No chronologist in India, or anywhere else, during “the interval of 
the seven centuries" took up the question and tried to harmonise the widely divergent opinions of 
the north and the south and-to fix even а conventional date for the starting point of the Nirvana 
ers, Even now the game difference in opinions exists, and we fail to see any reason in the 
dogmatic aseertion of the learned Professor, ; А calculation based upon so unsure а ground 
сазпоё stand the test of critical study. The assurance of the Buddhist friends of Prof. Bhatta- 
648 cannot obviate the difficulties that beset ita acceptance as а datum for logical argument, Не 
might convince himself of the existing differance in opinions by consulting Cunningham's Book of 
Indian Eras, 

The next question that has been raised by Prof. Bhattasal! centres round the expression 
atttardjya. The Sanskrit expression, as it is,'directs our attention to Ше r&jya itself, if not to 
ite initial year. Itis not equivalent to réjye afte sati, which would refer to the end of a regnal 
period. The pirvanipdia of айа is what we think renders the explanation of Prof, Kielhorn 
more acceptable than the one proposed by Prof. Bhattaéali, and we understand it to mean that 
“ although tho yoars were still counted from the commencement of the reign of Lakghmanasena, 
that reign itself was a thing of the past."5 Prof. Kielhorn tried to harmonise the evidences of the 
Mnhammadan historians and those yielded by epigraphical studies and held that the so-called 
conquest of Bengal took place in the year 80 of Lakghmanasena era, although the relgn itself? was a 
thing of the past. 

The question of a distinet ers counted from the end of Lakghmanasena’s reign is altogether а 
new опе, If the king bad been a very popular one, the end of his reign with the loss of his king- 
dcm brought about by a foreign invasion, would be regarded rather as a calamity and would not be 
commemorated by the institution of a new era, The word that ocours in the old document 
referred to by Prof, Bhatfafdl! has not bean correctly quoted, The word is pargané# and not 
perganditi. Weare at a Joss to understand how he could misquote it, The referenos isto p. 45 
(and not p. 511) of Babu Jogindra Nath Gupte’s History of Vikrampur (in Bengali). Before 
making any remark, we would draw the attention of the learned Professor to the language of -the 
decument, Isis full of ontlandish words and expressions, and was made out at the time when 
tke languages of the courts of law in Bengal were Persian and Arabic, The word pargandii has 
perhaps no relationship with аа. We should not like to risk any suggestion or improvise any, 
ccrrection as the learned Professor has done 

In the Madhá&inagar copper plate grant, it has been said that Lskshmagasena joined in an 
expedition against the Kalihgas when he was still a Kumåra (Kawméra keli). This must have 
been when he was at least 20 years of age. Then, following ap the datum of the grant, he must 
have been at least 22 years of age when he was called to the throne, If we accept the conclusions 
o: Prof, Bhafgsáüll, king TLakshmanasena should have attained 23+80 = 102 years when 
uhammad the son of Bakhtyir led his Turks into Nadiya, Prof. Kielhorn, as it appears from his 
Synchronistic List qf Northern India,’ had afterwards abandoned his theory of the ‘conquest of 
Bengal, an interpretation which he proposed by bringing together the evidences of the Muham- 
madan historians and those obtained by the study of inscriptions of the period. 

Mr, D. B. Bhandarkar has pointed out that Mr. Nagendra N&th Vasu has already sot forth much 
of the matter which Prof. Dhatjasal! dilates upon in his paper; and, uy the way, it might be said 
that the conclusions of Mr, Vasu on the date of composition of Ddnasdgara do not seem to us very 


s Anis, XIX, р, 7. sod p. 3, note 8. “Jour, As. Воо, Beng. for 1910, ! J. A, VUL 
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well warranted. When we find that élokas indicate the date of the composition in a manusoript, 
copies only of which are availeble, and also find ¿hat In some of them such Дораг аге absent, 
the possibility of their being interpolated in the. copies in which they are found .generally 
comes to our mind, and such evidenoes should not be taken as conclusive enough to: serve 
as data for further argumentation. With regard to the AddAwtasdgara, we may point outa similar 
variation in the existing copies of the work. The сору of the Asiatic Society of Bengal does not 
contain many élokas which are reported to be present in the manusoript described by Sir Ramkrishya 
Gopél Bhandarkar. 

In conolasion, we are inclined to believe that Lakghmanasena was dead long before the raids 
described by Minh&j took place, and that A. D. 1119 or Saks 1041 is the approximate date of the 
death of Vallalasena and the installation of Lakghmapaseng. A new inscription lately discovered at 
Dacca by Mr. R. D. Banerji, which he has incorporated into bis paper on Lakghmanasena read 
before the Asiatic Society, will conclusively prove the validity of our reasoning and hasten to 
& definite decision a yet undecided point in the history of Bengal. 


INDIAN INBORIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFIOIAL POETRY. 
BY G. BUHLER. 
[Translated by Prof. V. 5. Ghate, M.A; Poona.] 
( Continued from p. 179.) 
IV. The Girnár inscription of the reign of Mahákshatrapa Rudradaman, 

The results obtained from the examination of Harishena’s prakasd, point to the provisional 
supposition that the Kavya literature was in bloom, at least in the whole of the fourth century, 
and the works composed at that time, do not easentlally differ from the samples of VaidarbM rtis 
preserved for us. Beyond this, we cannot go with the help of the Gupta inscriptions known to us 
up to this time. It, therefore, becomes necessary to consider the only great Sanskrit inscription, 
which oan be, with certainty, placed in а considerably earlior age. , It is the so-called Rudradiman 


inscription on the well-known rook on the way from Junfgadh-Girinagara to the present Girnar, 


a holy mountain known as Ürjayat or Ujjayanta in earlier times. This inscription would be 
more properly called ‘the prasastt of tho restoration of the Budarésna lake, during the reign 
of Mah&kshairapa Rodradiman.’ Its age is pretty certainly fixed, in the first place, by the 
names of the king and the Kshatrapa Ohashjana, who is spoken of as Hudrad&man's grandfather, 
and in the second place, by the date of the storm which shattered down the embankment of the 
Sudaráana lake. Ohssh{ana is no doubt rightly identified with the king Tiasianes, who, as 
Ptolemaus informs us, ruled in Osene nr Ujjayint. The Greek name quite corresponds with the 
Todian name, not merely on the ground of other similar cases which occur and in whioh the Indian 
palatal sounds are represented by the Greek denials with following ta,‘® but because even the Indian 
pronunciation of the palatals varies between tig and tya as well as between dia and dya, and we 
frequently hear of fya and dya as combinations with the sibilants,“© The possibility that Ptolemans 
could have meant any other Ohashtans than that of our inscription must be regarded as out of 
question, because the name ocours in no other dynasty, and even amongst the western Kahatrapas, 
it is only the grandfather of Rudradéman, who is so named. Thus, if wo accept this Identification 
of names and persons, i$ follows that Chashfana must have reigned before 150 A.D. and further 
that his grandson Radradéman can, in no case, be placed later than in the first half of the third 
century, probably even earlier. The settling of the date becomes even more accurate through the 
fact that the fixing of the beginning of the Gupta era in the year 318 or 319 makes entirely 
probable the view already maintained by Dr, Bhagvånlál, Dr. Выка Dijt, Dr. Bhandarkar and 
others, according to which the date of the inscription in question, £.e., the year 72, refers to the 
4६ Of, Tiatoure-Ohitor and Diamouns-Jamunl. 


+ See the remarks on the reverse of the table of letters in my Guide to the elementary oourss of Sanskrit. 
I shall, ір another place, furnish proof that the modern pronunciation of the Indian palatals is very old. 


- 
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Seka era and thus corresponds to our year 150 or 151. This date is the first of a long series, whioh 
ooatinues down to the year 810. Inscriptions" provide the following dates:—108 for Rudrad&man’s 
so3 Radrasithha, 197 lor Rudrasithha’s son Rudrasena, and 253 for Бтёші Rudrasena; while on 
ths numerous coins аге frequently represented almost al] the decades between 100 and 810. 
Daring this long period, the successors of Ohashtana appear to Нате maintained their sovereignty 
057 western India, exoept fora short interruption, and to have been in possession of Málwá 
as well as the neighbouring provinoes o! Gojarái and KAthigwêr. There is nothing in the 
inroriptions before us, that would admit the conclusion that their capital was ever removed 
frem Ujjain further westwards, On the other hand, our insoription shows quite clearly that 
the residence of the prince lay outside of Gujarkt and Кінг, as his officer Suviíükha, 
according to l, 18, was governor of Anarta‘® and Surdsh{ra, Tho successors of the Kebatrapas, in 
tha sovereignty over Malwa and the whole of western India, were the Guptas, whose conquest of 
tha former provinoe falls before or in the Gupta year 82, t.e., 400/1 or 401/3 A.D., as is shown by 
Mr, Fleet's No 8. — Aocordingly, it is to be expected that the last date of the Kshatrapas coming 
frem Ohashfana's race сап not lie far removed from the Gupta year 82. And this is actually the 
caro, if the year 810 on the Kahatrapa coins is interpreted as a year of the Saks ers. Then it 
со responds to the year 888 or 889 A.D., and is removed only by eleven years from the year in 
which the conquest of Málw& oan have taken place at the latest. Though this very consideration 
is enough to oominend the identification of the era used by the Kehatrapas with that of the Baka 
kings, there are still many other reasons of not less importance, which would confirm the same. 
The titles of Chashtana are rfjan, Kshatrapa or Mahdbshatrapa, and simin. The word Kshatrape 
is, no doubt, ag has been long ago asserted, an adaptation of the Persian Kakatrapa ‘satrap.’ 
Because, although we can look upon the word asa pure Sanskrit word and translate it by the 
protector of Kshatriyas, still such a title is entirely unknown to Sanskrit literature, Kshatrapa and 
ite Prakrit substitute CAAatrapa or Khatrapa occur in the first place, in the coins and inscriptions of 
ba-barous kings and their governors, who ruled over the north-western India.$ Even Ohash(ana 
ag well as his father, the Mahdishatrapa Ysamotlks ® were foreigners, and there is no reason why 
wc should believe that the title was fixed upon them ina different sense. If Ohash(ana bears 
the title of rájen also, well, it might have been conferred upon him only as a mark of distino- 
tion for some special service. In a similar manner, the vassals named sdmania or mahdsdmanta, 
as well as other high dignitaries received the title maAdrdja* in the fifth, sixth and later 
centuries. Ohashtana’s suzerain can have been just one of the Indo-Boythian kings whose 
mght had overshadowed the whole of the north-western and western India, towards the 
cbse of the first century and in the second century, as is shown by the insoriptions and the 
accounts of the Greeks; and a still clearer proof of his connection with the north-west is 
provided by his ooins, wherein his name is given in the Bactro-Pali or rather Kharosh{ri#? 
alohabet which is written from right to left, It is very probable that the descendants and tho 
immediate successors of Ohashtana bore the same relation to the rulers of the Indo-Scythian 
kingdom as long as it was in existence, As for Rudradiman, in particular, I see a clear 
confession of his dependence in the expression (L 15) svayam-adhigata-Makdkshatrapa-tabdena, 

*' The shree dated inscriptions are, that on the rock of G ande, ante, Vol X., p. 157, thab on the 
k decere कवि Bo, Er Boy. d. Pees ToL VI 284 ff. (in which, according to an नामी 
eaan f Shon I pomen a sr ann s ГЕ S eres t the era used by the western 
derelo ped in Dr. Bhipjirkar's s Болу History of the Debian, p. 10 f Bee also Jeur, Rey. As, Boc., N. B. 1890, 


p. 689 І have opposed the Areh s Vol, V., p.78, while I believed ihat the be 
of the era fall in the second балш ` ou 


p. Ohr, 
és insludes Northern Kiphiiwiy and northern Gujerit Ba the Mahi. 
Шаһ L 





p 
P Beo Jour, Be. Dr. Roy. As, Boe., Vol ҮШ, p. 8. ате nios oon on whioh this name is very 
clearly readable, was shown to me, some узага ago, by Delle Dr snn reads, the nams ал 
fae oe iner, Ind., Vol. IIL, p. 15 nots. ` 
7 fes Professor Terrien de la Оопрегіа Babylonian Recerd, Vol. L, 60, Dz. Bhagvinltl (ants, YIII, 
hen rightly recognised the historical siguifionncs of tho uae of this alphabet on Chaakfena's ocius Dom 
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‘by (Rudradáman) who had himself won the title MaAdimAetrapa. Aooording to my view, 
the author means to say that Hudrsd&man did not inherit the title Mahdkshatraps from 
his father or grandfather (although these possessed it), but that he had to win it by 1neans of 
his special services and that be received it from his suzerain. To this interpretation I am 
* specially led by the meaning of the very analogous phrase, samadhigatapatichamahfiabda, ‘he 
who has won the five mahdtabdas (i.e. either five great titles, or the right to have the royal 
music band to play)’, which is used in а very large number of inscriptions, of Sdmanias or 
vassal-chiefs. Moreover, even supposing Rudradiman had made himself independent and 
had himself taken а title, it appears to me improbable that he should have chosen the title 
Alah&kehatrapa. In thas case, he would have certainly named himself mahérdia, réjardja, 
riijdtirdja, or rdjddhirdja, ав the independent kings of the first and second centuries always did. 
Thus Ohashfana, in all probability was a dependent of some Indo-Scythian king, and it is, 
therefore, not possible that he should have founded a now ега. He mbs have used the era of 
his suxerain, and the same must be supposed in connection with his grandson. If thon, as 7 
believe it must be assumed, this latter also bore the same relation to the Indo-Scythians, there 
can be no doubt regarding the interpretation of the date of the Girnár praíasi:. | 
According to this caloulation, then, the destruotion of the Sudarfana lake by the storm 
mentioned in our inscription falls in the year 150 or 151 A.D. The inscriptio. itself, however, 
most have been written yet later, sometime towards the end of the first century of the Baka 
ers, t.4,, between 160 and 170 A.D., because it is said in lines 17.18 that the restoration of 
the dam was ettended with great difficulties. Thns it is most conclusively proved that even 
during the socond half of the second century, there was in existence a Kavya literature. 
Although there is wanting a colophon which might have given us the exact character of the 
composition, still it can be easily seen that it contains n gadyauk kdvyam as such. Its style 
is,8imilar to that of the prose part of Harishena’s kdrya in many respects and besides the use 
of alahkdras, there is an obvious effort on the part of the poet, to satisfy oll the requirements 
prescribed for prose-composition by poetics. At the same time, however, it can not be denied 
that its worth iz very considerably less than that of the AllaAdbdd prasasti, and that its author 
did not by far possess the imagination and talent of Harishena. The language itself whioh is, 
indeed, generally speaking, flowing and good shows several deviations from the usage of claasical 
poeta and even presents some actual mistakes. Thus in . . . . . mod garbhds(l. है) there 
isa wrong wspdfi made. Among other offences against the rules of orthography prescribed by 
grammar are the frequent omission of ch before chh and the use of the enusrira for & and s, 
in the body of words, аз well as for ж at the end,™ though both these, it is true, are sanctioned by 
usage. Further, there is seen the influence of the Prakritin the word stéaduttardat (1.7) 11101 stands 
for risidaduttaraai. Even the form wuifat used only on the analogy of trishéat eto., is not classical, 
bat belongs to the language of the еріов and the Purdags as ів shown by the quotations in the 
Petersburg Lexicon. If the long syllables in sirpydjam avafitydoajftya which are against rule, 
are not mere mistakes in writing of the scribe or of the stone-engraver,—althongh in the ease 
of °rdgena for ?rágena, no other assumption is possible,—then they must be regarded as only 
instances of the Prakrit influence. Because, the Prakrit dialeots frequently represent ath hy af 
or ж, and the Gujarñtt jf ‘ conquest’, and jfiasu# ‘to conquer’ agree with the long syllable in 
arajítya. Bo also, the instrumental patind in 1. 11 is formed against Pánini's rules, though it is 
in agreement with the usage of the Vedio and epio language. There is also a mistake of syntax. 
in enyatra saıhgrémeshu (1.10), ‘except in battles’, which ought to be амусіта smhgrdmebhyah. 
So also the form pralyákhyátármhðhah (1. 17) would be a worse mistake of syntax, as I believe 
in all probability it can not be regarded as an error in writing for pratydbhyatdrauibhe. 


A Dr. Bhagrinlil thinks otherwise, Acoording to him the {dea is that Hudrad&man froed himself from the 


yoke of a enserain. 

64 The frequent avoidance of a sashdkí fs nob incorrect, because, aceording to a well-known kdrikd, the 
smadh: depends upon трада, L e., it is $o be made only if the words achually belong together. In the prose- 
inaoriptions, the smi is usually not made where we would hare а comma or а semt-colon. 
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Last of all, the phrase qia एकार्णवयूतायामिष great gura (L 5) is a hard nut to 
crack. No full-fledged classical poet has taken the liberty in this way, On the other hand, a 
' similar phrase is more frequently met with in the opios. The many points of similarity with the 
epics, which the language of the Girnfr préíasti exhibits, could have led to the supposition that 
the author had cultivated himself exclusively by the reading of epics and that a kdvya proper 
was nob af all known to hin. But such a supposition is contradicted, first of all, by the general 
impression, which his composition makes, Whoever reads it attentively would feel that in 
ébe matter ef the derelepment of the style, it shows a stage considerably in advance of the 
epica. Farther the mpposition is contradicted by several particulars leading to а similar 
ocnclusion, especially the important passage in 1. 14, wherein the author enumerates the attri- 
betes of a good composition, prevalent in his time. 

As for the points of affinity with the bárya style proper, whioh this prabasts exhibits, i4 
jis to be first of all noticed thes the author knew very well the canons laid down by Dandin 
as common to ali schools, according to which ejas or samiése-bhiyasiza, the frequency and 
leagth of compounds, is the principal feature of a prose composition. In the prasasts also, the 
ocmpounds oocur more frequently than single words, and the compounds themselves often 
exhibit a conspicuous length, Thus in the very first line, there isa broken compound which 
osista of nine words with twenty-three letters. Such compounds and others extending over 
between ben and twenty letters are numerona., Once in the description of the king (L 11) the 
acthor goes bo the extreme of having a compound word which comprises seventeen words with 
fcrty letters. As compared with Harishega's performance, that of the Gijarktt author is by 
АЙ means a modest one, though the latter far surpasses what the epic poeta have been capable 
of doing or have regarded as permissible. As with Harishepa, a rhythmical arrangement of 
jecters in éhe longer compounds is often noticeable, as for instance, in 1. 6 and 9 f, Hand in 
hind with the length and number of compounds, goes the length of the sentences. The 
'prséasti apparently contains only five sentenees with forty-nine grentha, of which the fourth 
sentence alone consists of more tban twenty-three grantha. Harishena surpasses the Gujaritl 
writer, in this point also, and this is an iràportant point, because his whole drys, though longer 
in extent, contains only one sentence. Of the Баі саьй ав, we have only the _Anuprdse, and 
the repetitions of parts of words, more seldom of whole words, as well as of single letters pro- 
ducing a similar sound, are very frequently met with, The specially remarkable instances are; — 

शुरुमिर*बस्ताम्नो रुप्रवास्मा (L4), सृष्टबृष्टिना ( 1.6 ), °प्रमृतीमां «Өт ( L6 ), "प्रहरणवितरण* 

(1.10), “rpatat? निघाइादीमां (1.11), “कामविषथाणा विषया्णा (7617. ), ата ага 

(1.12), "इस्तोच्दताशितोजित” ( 1.18 ), °жагагата विद्यानां( i62. ), पारणघारण” (ibid, ), ` 

शातमानावमान ( ४४६4, ), "атча? ( 1.14 ), प्रमापमामोल्मानो” ( ibid. ), Serer "arent “रुडवाम्ना 

(1.15), पोौरशानपरं жї (118 ), qoum (118), कास्सेलाहाय्येण (1.19 ) 

The Varnéuuprdsaa, which do not strike us at first sight, but whioh are, nevertheless, 
nat less characteristic, are specially numerous in मिरिशिकरस हलदाडाएकोपतल्पडरारशार णोळछूआविभ्वं- 
दिना (1-6), whore the repetitions of consonants and vowels are linked together very skilfully. 
Tans it is quite evident that the author took great troubles with these word-ornaments and 
attached great importance tobhem. His uso of these far surpasses what the epic literature 
ean present, and stands pretty on а level with what we have in Harishena. The word 
अयार्यहस्तो च्लूजा अतो धितवर्मा मुरा is just exactly in tho Kévya style for the compound aryitoryita 
ix very much favourite with the lator oouri-poets. As for the Arthdlakkdras, our author’ uses 
them but very rarely, Thus there are only two Upamds to be noted. In 1. 1-2, it is said that the 
Jake or rather the embankment thereof is Perevata-pratisparddki, ‘ resembling a spur of a moun- 
tein’ ; and in 1.8, the dried-ap lake is spoken of as maru-dhanya-kalpam, ‘resembling a sandy 
dessert. In the former instance, the expression pratísparddAi is quite oharacteristic of 
the Kávy style. We have an Utprekshd in the already mentioned passage, Чач 


ЧЕ. OL, for instance, Nels XII, 88, केलुमूतामिकेस्पितम्‌ and also fho quotations under TN in the Petersbnrg 
E | 
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एकार्णवनुतालामिव qrü*wt कृतायाम्‌ and a faint attempt at Alesha in 1, 8, where ib is 
said that the lake had become «БАга durdda[réanam]. For the rest, the author neglects 
the numerous opportunities which are offered to him, for instance, in the description of' 
Rudradiman, of showing his skill in bringing out similarities. He, relies more on the 
effect of a representation of facts marked with strong outlines, than on the conglomeration of 
more от less conventional figures of sense. Jt must be conceded that he stoceeds quite well in 
individual descriptions, though he fails in the fineness of execution and the elaboration of 
details, whioh are found to be present in Harishega. The passage in 1, 8-7 describing the 
destruction of the lake, reads beat notwithstanding many important lacunae, Freely rendered, 
the passage would read thus+— 

‘In the year seventy-two, 7%, (in the reign) of the king and great Satrap Rudradéman 
whote name is uttered by the worthy (praying for purity)—the ‘son [of the king and great 


Satrap, Lord Jayadiman] . . . . + ., the grandson -of the king and great Satrap, Lord 
Chash(ana—the mention of whose name brings purity—on the [fifth or fifteenth] day of the 
dark half of the month Márgaéirsha. . . 0. . . а storm with great 


streaming showers, aa it were, rednoed the earth to one single ooean; the terribly augmented force 
of the Suvarpasikatd, the Pal&&ii and other rivers of the mountain Urjayat broke through 
the dam . . i - + although proper remedial measures were taken, the water 
agitated by the whirlwind which (raged) with fearful violenoe as if at the end of the world-age, 
and which shattered down mountain-peaks, trees, rocks, terraces, temple-turrets, gates, abodes 
and triumphal columns, the water scattered about and tore to pieces [tbe . . . .. . .and] 


this (lake) [orammed] with stones, trees, bushes and circles of creepers that were thrown | 


down, was broken up, down to the bottom of the stream 

The small number of the Artiflaskbáras is richly counterbalanced by the fourth word in 
1. 14, which praises in all probability Rudradâman’s skill in poeay, and contains, without quet- 
tion, the views of the author regarding the requirements of a good composition. Unfortunately, 


the word is mutilated. After स्फुबलपघुमधुराचित्रकाम्तशशइसमयोदारालकृतगद्यपश्य, eight letters have ` 


been obliterated, followed by w, The last letter shows that the expression ended with the 
instrumental of an &stem. Immediately after app wr, only the word wrer can come, as it is 
absolutely necessary to complete the two expressions रद्ध and qq. The remaining six letters 
shonld then have been а phrase like विधानप्रबीजे, wamaq, сечі. or like (झा) स्वाशनतिरते.' 
Now if we consider what is sald of Rudradáman in 1, 18, viz., that he had acquired great renown 
by the complete study, the preservation, the thorough understanding, and the skill im the use, of 
the great lores, such as grammar, politicos, music and logic, we must go in for one of the first 
series of expressions proposed. Because, the practising of classical poetry is the natural 
complement of the cultivation of the abstruse idsires in the case of the Pandit, and both these 
have been very frequently extolled as the qualifications of Indian kings. These considerations 
make it quite probable that the compound in question, when completed should stand 
as स्फुबछपुमधुरचिबकास्थशह्ृसमजोवारउकृतगद्मयपक्य [ कास्यवपिथातमवीजे | म॒ Now, if we take the 
author on his word, and suppose that he is stating only facts, nothing more nor less, then 
Њ would follow that Rudradiman must have devoted himself to the cultivation of oourt 
~ poetry like famudragupte and Harshavardhana, Then the passage in question would 
further prove that the Kdega literature, in the second century, had been developed to such'an 
extent, that even the grandson of a foreign Satrap like Ohashtana oouM not escape ita influence. 


On the other hand, if it is thought more advisable to undérsiand the expressions of praise in ` 


the/prasasit, with a qualifloation, and to think that these expressions regardless of actual facts,. 
only concern themselves with representing’ Rudradiman as an idea! Indian prinoe—4a the poet's 
fancy was pleased to depict, even then we would be justified in drawing ihis conclusion 
at least, that during the second century it was the custom at Indian courts to oocupy oneself 


9 The words printed within small brackets are necessary $o complete the sense; while thoes in rectangular 
brackets are renderings of the broken words as restored by me. 
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wish kdvya. Even this result in itself is of no little significance ingsmuoh as it proves that the 
invaaions of the Soythians and other foreign races had extinguished the national art as little as ` 
the sciences. Farther, as regards the characteristios which the praíasti prescribes for gadya- 
palya ‘the compositions in prose and metrical form’, it is to be noted, that they essentially agree 
wh those which are given by Dagdin forthe VeiderbM rfti, in accordance with an old 
tradition.” In Kéeyadaréa, I. 41-42, we have :— 

WW: प्रसाद! समता ange тат | 

अयध्यम्फिरदारत्वमो शःकास्तिसमाधमः || ५१ || 

इदि वेवर्ममागस्थ प्राणा qero: स्मृताः | 

Jf these ton fundamental atiributes of the Vaidarbh! style, the praéasti names three, vis., 
mEdhurya, hat and uddraive, and there is no reason why the madhura and kénta of the inscription 
Should be interpreted otherwise than as rasavat ‘full of sentiment,’ and sarvafagatednia ‘ pleasing 
to the whole world’ or ‘lovaly’, respectively. On the other band, the word wdéra ‘elevaied, 
grand’ can scarcely have tho meaning which Dandin attributes to it, in Kásyádaría, L. 76.9 The 
prooeding sebda-samaya spooially enters into compound with dára at any rate, and the expression 
if dasamayodárs can not but be translated as ‘grand through the conventional (with poets) use of 
werds.’ ® Accordingly, our author, following those who aro referred to by Dandin, as bechit ( Kávy. 
I. 79), means by wd£ra, that language in which are used proverbial words and attributes com- 
mended by poeta, e.g., hrfddsarak, Hidmbxjs, and similar words. A fourth characteristic mentioned 
br Dandin, the arthavyakti ‘olearness of meaning’, can be easily recognixed in the synonymous 
expreasion sphuda of the inseription, A fifth oharacteristio ojas, ‘the force of expression ! may 
probably be meant by the adjective ¿hira * wonderful, exciting wonder. In favour of this we can 
quote Bharata’s definition (Ohap. XVI) — 

єтчї ч obere | 

| чт arg ]स्वरैरुदारैच etra: पारिकीत्यंते || 

Even in the epithet laghu which is wrongly rendered by translators as ‘ short’, we may find 
h dden a reference to the sixth attribute of the Vaidarbha siyle. Laghx here, ne doubt, means 
* 3eautiful, pleasing ° and it very possibly stands for prasdéda ог subumdratd, both of which are con- 
dacive to loveliness of composition. The last adjective alamirita leaves no doubt about the [act 
that the author of the praéast was acquainted with some theory of Alañkáras. In accordance 
with the proposed filling up of the lacunae and the explanations offered so far, the whole clause 
‘may be thas rendered: — 

‘(by the king and the great Satrap Rudradiman) who [was expert in the composition of] 
prose and metrical ружи, which are easily intelligible, charming, full of sentiment, capable of 
amakening wonder, lovely, noble with the conventional use of words, embellished (with the pres- 
ecibed figures of speech). Thus, whatever we may say about Radrad&man busying himself with 
роелу—а` fact which is very probable, though of course we can not be absolutely sure about It- 
s> much is certain that the author of our praéest lays on poets conditions very similar to those 
‚ prescribed by Dapdin, that in the second century there must have been already in existence 
romances and other works in high prose as well as compositions in the Vaidarbha style, which 
із no way differed from the samples of classical composition preserved to ns, and that there also 
existed an Alakbfra-idstre. 


- 


(To be continued.) 
s! The same are mentioned in Bharabte's Ndjyoidstra, oh. X VI i— 
Su प्रसाद: समता समाधिमाँधुपमोंबः पदसोकुमासम्‌ | 
wer w स्मगितिरदारता w A काम्यस्य गुणा XU || 
= उत्कर्षवाल्‌]णः АГЕН प्रतीयते | 
Uy ¬ — = = ॥ 


м Dr, Bhagr intis translation, ‘remarkable for grammatical correctness,’ is not right for several reasons, 
ея. ; 


Besides, the ا‎ Д, ‘is mentioned in L 13, I explain éabdasamayoddra thus; 
«ңү मा समस! संकेत भचारो वा Gr डदारभ || 
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` BRAHMAN IMMIGRATION INTO SOUTHERN INDIA. 
BY A, GOVINDACHABYA BVAMIN, O.E., M.H.A.8., MICO, MYBORB. 
(Continued from Vol. XLI, p. £88. 


From this the conclusion is irresistible that there was indeed an ancient. Br&hmag leader of 
that name, who led a colony of Brühmags into the South. What the motives were that led to 
the emigration, we cannot definitely, ascertain, The Purfégic &ecount is that the Vindhyas began 
to grow higher and higher and obstruct the path of the Sun, that the Devas sought the help of ће 
sage and requested him to humble the pride of the mountain; that while accordingly the scge 
approached, the mountain, being its #shya or disciple, made its obeisance by prostrating itself 
before him, and then the sage crossed it and enjoined it to remain in that posture until he 
returned—which event has not yet taken place and therefore the mountain has remained bw 
until to-day. Certainly there must be some meaning in this otherwise palpably impossible my-h. 
Agastya himself was one of the Big-Vodlo sages, but ho was not included among the Saptarjskis or 
the seven sages, though he as the latter has become one of the gotrabéras, i.e., heads of the 
Br&hmag families. -The Rigseda plainly describes him as trying to introduce a cult somewhat 
opposed to the cult of ‘Indra, which was the prevalent on», and, therefore, as meeting with sone 
opposition, Tamil tradition also points to this split ав the real cause of his southward march 
with all his following. Probably it was not Agastya himself of the Rigveda that made this souta- ' 
ward march: a sort of quwasi-eternity is given to the Vedio sages by the habit of palling the 
sucocasive heads of the families ог gotras by the names of the founders. Perhaps а descendant 5f 
the sage might have іп later times led the southward marob, when perhaps on account of the spit 
in the camp, their continuance in the north had become intolerable, Perhaps, synchronous with 
that march, a depression of the Vindhyas took place due to seismic causes, which gare rise to tle 
myths we have referred to. Geology owns the possibility of such subsidence and teaches that such 
subsidence may occur, due to undue volognio activity, especially at the opposite side of the earth. 
A glance at the map shows us that about— 30? lat—70° long., the opposite point of the earth with 
respect to the Vindhyas, we have the Bolivian Andes with the powerful volcanoes of Bahame; 
Acancagua and so forth, and if in prehistorio times there was а terrible eruption of these volcanoes 
and this disturbance caused the aubsldence of the mountain in India, we have precisely tho state cf 
things whioh the myth has obscurely represented as the prostration of the Vindhyas before 
Agestye, Some such extraordinary or apparently miraculous intervention is needed to make x 
dissenter like Agastya find favour with the Aryans of the north, who have not only included hm 
name among-the goéraléíres, but have also accepted his hymns in the Rigveda and thereby 
practically adopted his cult, When this event took 01206, it is not poseible to determine, Tami 
literature refers it to а remote age, $.e., earlier than 5000 B. О. Considering the magnitude of tha | 
geologic changes with which the emigration was synchronous, there is indeed much to be said in 
favour of this tradition, The Rdmdyasa also makes the southward march of Agastya long anterior 
to the events if narrates. Even before Bri-Büma's time, Agastya had been dwelling in a hermitags 
to the south of the Vindhyas about two yojanas from Райсћатай, where he hed made his temporary 
home ; and he always seams to have acted as the ploneer in the southward marph; for we find 
him go down further south at the time of the close of the Lahk& war. The Tamils locate his 
dirama in Podiyam, а peak of the Tinnevelly Ghats, from which the T&mraparn! takes its source ; 
and he ls still thought to be living there, Moreover, Ravana, Vali, Bugr!va and other great epie 
heroes of the south are represented as children of Non-Áryan mothers by Aryan fathers, ° Perhaps 
before complete Áryanisation was effected, these hybrids, with the energy natural to the offspring 
of mixed gnion, and also with the àjavism of barbarian natare, which is seen to follow moh nnjons 
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as a natural consequence, began to trouble the Áryan settlers in the Dangeká forest. For the 
Réadyara mys that fora long time before the advent of Rama the troubles from the Rákshasas— 
meaning thereby the eborigines of the south, had ceased; but only very recently they had begun 
again under the leadership of Mártoha, Sub@hu, Khara; Ravana and others—all offspring of 
Nen-Aryan mothers and Aryan fathers; Hátaga is even represented .as s Br&hmag and Béma- 
Yedin—a descendant of Pulastya. Thus the first movement of the Brihmans ‘towards the south 
seems to hare been caused by a split in the faith, and ihe succeeding settlements were made after- 
wards by 280880 and lay-brothers, seeking solitude and calm for practising aM the self-mortifi- 
cadons that they thought were necessary for gaining spiritual wealth. It was the combination of 
ths two sets of circumstances that led to the slow Áryanisation of the south long before the rise 
of Buddhism, or the southward march of Jainism. Later on, after some advance was made in 
oirilisation, emigration from other motives began also to take place; until at last about the 
1६ century A. D. we find that it was the South that became the seat of revived Brahmanism. For 
ths North had become almost Buddhistio, and powerful Boythian princes, like Kanishka, who had 
embraced Buddhism, wore ruling in Kashmir, and the Sungas and the Andhrabbrityas in 
Magadha, and Persian Satraps like Hudradáman in Ujjain. Only Kananj seoms to have been stijl 
Hindu, but it was quite powerless then. The Kosalas had emigrated by that time to the south 
of the Vindhyss and had formed ihe Ohalukyas, who later on founded in the 6th century A, D. the 
Caslokyan kingdom in the Man&rüshtra country, after defeating Indra of the Ratta or Rishtraktiis 
family. Goteamfputra Bátakarni, one of the Andhrabhrityas, who rnied at Pratisthina, is repre- 
sented in the Inscriptions, as having conferred on the Brihmans “the means of increasing their 
roe and stemmed the progress of the confusion of castes," whatever that may mean. Perhaps it 
was from his time that the downfall of Buddhism may be dated. For after this time we find a 
revival of Sanskrit literature and re-institution of esorifices ; and the long disused Aévamedha is 
referred to as again having been performed by Pulgkeéin and others. Even the satraps of Ujjain, 
who had apparently been given a place in the Hindu social system, took the Brühpians under their 
wings: for Usbaradatta, son-in-law of Nehapüna is represented as having fed thousands of 
Bráhmens and, like Gotamfputra Sátakargi, given them “the means of increasing their 1806 
(whatever that may mean). During the time of the Ohalukyons, Dráhmanism seems to have 
completely regained its lost power for it was then that the greatest Noo-Hindn teacher, Srt- 
Eaünkarüchirya made his appearance. Before his time, Pürvamímdihsd bad been studied with 
great attention and famous writers like Prabh&karaesvümi.  Naudisvümi and others lived and wrote f 
daring the reigns of the early Ohalukyans ; and as we have gaid clsewhere, Telugu and Kannada 
began to differentiate themselves about this time, giving rise to two distinct languages. 

In the meanwhile Mayürasarman, the founder of the Kadamba kingdom in Konkan in the 6th 
century A, D., introduced a colony of Brülimans from Ahikshetra in Rohilkhand, and when it was 
found that during the reign of his son these showed a tendency to go back to their old home, the 
king seems to hare set а mark upon them by obliging them to wear their top-knot in a special 
fashion. Those formed the Nambudris (६०८९७ /5-our masters) of the West coast—a class of Bráh- 
cans, who differ from the Bi&hmans of the East oonst and of the Andhra, Kannada, and Tdmil 
country in many particulars, These Brühmans slowly spread towards the south along the west coast 
end now inhabit the whole of the maritime country west of the Ghats as far down sonth as 
Crivandrum, It was the influence of these Kadambas that led to the subsequent differentiation of 
Lialay&lam from Kannada on the one band and Tamil on the other, The Kürg! and the Tula 
from the links connecting it with the two elder numbers of the Dravidian group; but none of tnese 
importations altered the essential character of the first settlers in manners and customs: they have 
remained distinct, The earlier settlers had borrowed many of the manners of the Dravidians, 
among which may be named the institution of tdli-tying, the boring of the nose, the tying of the 
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Mif and the presenting to the bride of the new seri by the husband's party prior to marriage 
called а жог, are all Dravidian customs, symbolic of slavery or purchase and do not find any 
sanction in the sacerdotal formulw of the griya ritual in use among the Aryans In all these 
respects the Nambudris seem to differ from the other southern Brahmans. Bo much was the 
South favoured by the colonization of the Brahmans before the 6th oentury that tbe Pindues, that 
seem chiefly compiled during the early Ohalukyan kings, werit to the length of prophesying that 
in future the only refuge of Bráhmanism would be the extreme south of the Peninsula, in the basin 
of the T&mrapargi, For they shrewdly found out how inthe North, subjected to foreign inroads 
and irruptiona from without, there was not much chance of their keeping either their blood ‘or 
their religion pure, snd they with one voice declared :— 


कली eng сач नाराबणपराबणा: | 
कंचित्कफत्तित्महाराश द्रमिडेपु 'च UG: || 

शाच्षपर्णी तरी ww антет पजस्विती | 

काभरी w महाभागा eto, ato, BM. 

Nor were their apprehensions long allowed to remain unconfirmed; the worst sort of disastar 
soon overtook them, when, early in the 8th century A. D. (711 A. D.), the relentless iconoclastic 
Muhammadan storm burst upon the land, It was Gujarat, that first suffered from the outburst, 
The Bhigavata Sampradéyine—worshippers of Krishpa, who formed the bulk of the population of 
Соја, Muttra and the north-west generally, soon felt the pressure of the times and the wisest 
among them migrated to the south and peopled the Telugu, Kannada and Саш! kingdoms. In 
the 9th and the 10th centuries their numbers increased when the Muhammadan incursions became 
more frequent and more threatening. It was these that brought into the South the Hanaissanoe 
literature of the North, the product of more recent times, made during tho times of king Bhojs of 
Dhárá and the Guptas of Ujjain and Pájalipuiza and Harshavardhana of Калап], | 

The earlier emigrants had brought but the Mim@asd, the Epics and the Sd#ras, It is those 
latter that brought Logic, Grammar and Bellsstetires in general, and gave an impetus to learning in 
the South. The 10th and the 11th centuries formed the Augustan period of Dravidian literature, 
alike in the Telugu, Tamil and Kannada lands, The ohief impetus for this magnificient activity 
was given by the new-coming Aryan settlers. Bo much did Bája-rája, the powerful Chola king ab 
Кайс, recognize the valup of these new oomers that he defended them against the attacks of his 
aunt Kunda-Avvai, who remonstrated with him for showing favour to the culture of the North in 
preference to his own Tami], The Srivaishpava revival in the 11th century A. D. in the South 
was only an episode in the literary culture that came with this latest emigration. Srt-Raminuja 
himself was directly related to Saint Á]avandár, grandson of Náihamuni, In all likelihood 
Nathsmuni’s father or grandfather was one of the pioneers of these latest settlers, If wo examine 
the account given of the way in which those behaved towards each other, though settled in far 
off places like Kifoht, Brirangam, Madura and so forth, we are bound to conclude that they 
belonged to a olosely-knit sept, and that they could be easily marked off from the rest of the 
Brihmsp population among whom they had settled; the real name of the Saint Á]avandár, + &., the 
‘name Yamunaithuraivar (the sage of the Jumns) itself tells us how new these settlers must 
have been in their new homes at the time of the sage, Even to this day these are distinguished 
from the other Brahmans of the South in several respects and go generally by the name of 
Vadamas, meaning North-country men. It was chiefly from this community that the bulk of the 
Brivaishnava conversions were made, Even in the Kannada and Telugu country, it-is the 
Bhágavata Sampradéyina that easily passed into the Brivaishyava or the Mádhva fold. One 
distinguishing feature of these Sampraddyins is their partiality for Vishnu in his incarnation of 
Krishga. The Bhdgeveis-Purdne, which seems to hare been compiled by one of their number ` 
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develops this point of view of the community, — Srt-BAdgavata is prised alike by the 
Bovaishpavas, ihe Midhyas and the Smdria Bhügavata Sampraddyins and Vadamas. That 
зве latter form the latest addition to the Br&hman population in the extreme south of the 
Peninsula is borne out also by a very ourious custom. All the Smdria Dravida Brahman 
wemen, together with a few of the left-hand section of the Sidras, tie their зй in а peculiar 
fashion, The upper end of the adrs is brought under the left shoulder over the right arm round 
` tha back and thrown over the left shoulder. This is precisely the manner of the costume of Greek 
ladies after 450 В. О. known as the kimatiom. It was also the old mode of dress of the Aryan 
B-Ahmags before they entered India. I$ із the modoin use among the Persians and the Muhamma- 
dens, Onoe upon a time it was precisely the way in which the upper garment was worn by the Aryan 
males also. But there seems to have come а change in the mode of the male dress somewhere about 
tke time when the Aryans settled in India, The yaj&opavítz which the Br&hmap wears is 
orly a symbolic representation of his mode of dress, Muoh ав the yajdoparfia, the sacred thread, 
is prized by the Bráhmag of nowadays, there seems to be nothing in the ritual or the mantras 
that are used during the wpamayama ceremony to uphold the great value set upon it. That it is 
ncthing but & symbolic representation of the upper garment will be patent to every one who 
ocnsiders the origin of the mode of wearing it as given in the Tatttirfya-Brdhmana. 
अजित बासौ वा ач яччїч दक्षिण बाइमुद्धरसेऽवधश्ते सब्यमिति अझोपवीतं । एतदेव विपरीत 
प्र चीतावीस l| eto. 
‘ Skin or oloth worn towards the right, round the body во as to go under the right shoulder 
ard above tho left is called अशोपवात, the mode of dress in the seryioe of pods; the opposite mode is 


called prdohind ofta. 

The words ачен and yretarate indicate in what sense they might have been first used. प्राचीनावीत 
means the ancient mode of dressing ; उपवीस is the recent mode of dressing, both derived from eye to 
weave. Later on the sacred thread witha bit of deer skin tied to it has come to symbolize this mode 
of dress, That prdchindvtia means the old mode of dress is borne ont by the fact that funeral 
ccremonies are enjoined to be performed, the performer being dressed in that fashion, agreeably to 
tLe primitive notion that the saerifloer must dress himself like the god or the spirit he worships. 
Yamavaivasvata, being the old ancestor, who is worshipped in funeral ceremonies, the old mode of 
dressing is recommended, But in other cases the wparíía, the new mode. A metaphysical 
rason is assigned in the Voda itself for the change of dress, vis., that the Devas and the Asuras 
yarlormed a sacrifice, the Devas dressing in the प्रसूति fashion, s.e., inthe left to right fashion we have 
dsscribed and the Asuras in the other mode; and the Devas succeeded in gaining heaven while the 
Asuras were defeated and dispersed on all sides on acoonnt of the чі fashion they had adopted. 
Erobably this refers to the Aryan ancestors in their new colonies following nature, where all motion 
ie seen to take place from left to right, For, finding such & mode of dress among the non.Aryan 
dwellers in the soil, they seam to have adopted itas a part of their scheme of following nature 
vhioh included the taking of such of the non-Aryan customs under their patronage as would help 
them in assimilating them easily and thereby strengthening’ their stock. While the male population 
easily adopted the change, the conservative female population perhaps remained averse to it for a 
long time. Ib was probably at this stage that the Dravidian Br&hmans firat migrated to the 
Routh. For while their ladies, 1.6,, those of the Smdrtas of Tamil-land preserve this old habit, the 
ladies of the later settlers have adopted the new orthodox fashion completely. Here is an 
evidence of а very curious but convincing kind for the very early settlement of the Tami] land by 
` Brahmans, long before perhaps the Telugu country itself was ocoupied by them. For we know that 
the Karnataka and Telingaga Brahman ladies adopt the тїї mode. The whole subject seems to 
be very interesting, and is deeply connected with the distinction of right hand and left hand 
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factions that used until recently to disturb the peace of Tamil villages, ando! the Phanas in the 
Kannaqs districts. 

At an early stage In the progress of this paper I asked the late Mr. Venkayya if he could 
throw some light on the solution of the problem I have taken up, I must, in justice to him, quote 
the letter he was good enough to send me from his camp at Vijayánagaram, He wrote: ~“As 
I have not got all the books of геЃегепое, 1 am unable to give you a complete list of all inscriptions 
which contain grants of land to Brkhma-;j, I suppose you know that the founder of the Kadamba 
dynasty, eis., Mayfragarmi, was a 8111160, His date is not definitely ascertained. But Dr. Fleet 
assigns the Kadambas to the 6th century A.D. As regards Pallava insoriptions, I would invite 
your attention to three copper plates, sts., Mayidavola plates of Bivaskandavarman (Epigraphca 
Indica), KR adamba plates of Jayavarman and the Hirahadagalli-platos of Sivaskandavarman. From 
the language and phraseology of these inscriptions, Dr. Hultxsoh has concluded that they cannot 
be very distant, in point of time, from the reign of Gotamtputra Sñtakarpi, whe reigned about the 
middle of the 2nd century A, D. These and similar grants which Dr. Fleet has notioed show that 
the Brahmans had immigrated into Konjivaram long before A, D. 600. As regards Western 
India we hare evidence to prove that thóre was a large colony of Brahmans at Nasik already in the 
2nd century A.D. while the Western Ohxlukya king, Kirtivarman I, is said to have made a grant 
to Bráhmans in A. D. 578. No Ohola or Pígdya records prior to A. D. 600 are known, But the 
presence of Br&hmags in Konjtraram during the 2nd or Brd eentary may be adduced as evidence 
to show that they might haveadvanced farther south. This Information is perhaps quite meagre for 
your purposes." Thus wrote Mr. Venkayya; yoe, meagre enough, as I have said in the beginning 
of this paper if.we have to depend solely on the evidence of inscriptions, But we have seen what 
other sources of information we have regarding such points. Sanskrit literature and Tami] literature 
might be used conjointly in fixing the chronology or other points of Indian History; for these 
two together will be seen to aot like а persier to definitely Ях many an otherwise doubtful 
point. 

It wil] thus be seen that the Aryan migration to the South was part of the scheme of Provi- 
dence unfolded during a long interval of time by divine agencies apparently working with diverse, 
and oft times with cross, purposes. Ik was part of the large soheme whereby a moral and intelleotaal 

conquest of the whole of India was effected and the new-comer Aryan was blended with the native 
Dravidian, tending to produce a homogeneous population, Thus the method followed by the ald 
Aryans was not to substitute the white man for the dark-skinned people— the method which is univer- 
sally practised by the prosant-day olivilixing agency with its ory of “ White-man's burden ” and 
* Imperialign", In those days Brihman missionaries of a different kind pioneered indeed and overran 
unsettled. tracts and devoted their energies to the conversation of the heathen. But those- Missionary 
settlements, exceptin very early times, never led to the spreading of the sword in their wake, as | 
has often happened in these afterdays o! European colonization. ''It wag by absorption rather 
than by annihilation that Brübmanism triumphed”, says Mr. Orooke, tho Bengal civilian- 
historian of the old North-W est provinces. “We hear", says he, “of none of the persecution, none 
of the iconoclasm which characterized the Musalman inroad. A fitting home was found in the 
Brahman pantheon for the popular village deities, the gods of fear and death of the indigenous 
faith. Vishnu by his successive incarnation has been made the vehicle for conellisting the tribal 
gods or totems of tribes-how well within the fold of Hinduism”. Thus the slow upheaval was going 
on and under the leadership ‘of liberal teachers like Bahkara and R&mánuja, the band was being 


removed from the eyes and hearts of the people, when it pleased God to throw open the country 
for thé inroads of more péwerful foreigners. | | 
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NOTE OF THE MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF KARAYARMAN. 
BY SIR Dz. B. d. BHANDARKAR, K. Q. I. R, a; POONA. 

Ix my article on the epoch of the Gupta era published in Jour. Bomb, As. Soc., Vol. X VII 
I have stated, (p. 92) “ the date 493 oocurring in that (Mandasor) inscription is referred to the 
erent of the Gagasthiti of the Malavas, What this event was exactly and when it took place we do 
nct know.” The impression of a new inscription recently discovered at Mandasor, prepared by Mr, D. 
R. Bhandarkar of the Archaeological department and shown to me by him, enables me to make a 
ecniribution towards an elucidation of the point. The verse giving the date is thus worded :— 

श्रीमालबगणाज़ाते प्रशस्ते PTAA | 
एकबष्टघपिके प्राप्ते समाझततचशुष्टथे |! 

The translation Ís :—'* the excellent quaternion of hundreds of years increased by sixty-one laid 
dewn authoritatively by the Málava-gapa and named Krita having arrived.” The word ámndta moans 
«sid down, —euthoritatively of oourse,—sinoe what ls Gmndia is to be treated with respect and 

pulously followed, In qarara: समाप्षातः the senso is: the Samdmadys (Nighanjus or thesanrii) 
has been laid down (Nirwkta I, 1). Similarly we are told in I, 20, that the later Wishis sam m- 
wxisishuh, ४. 6, laid down authoritatively or composed this work, and the Vedas and the subordi- 
pata treatises. In शाक्षाचोभवातानात (Veddurasdira I, 4, 25) Фона has the same sense. In tho 
peesent case therefore the sense is: the year 461 has arrived which has been laid down 
authoritatively by the Gena of the Milavas, This authoritative laying down cannot be predi- 
cated of this one year only but of all previous and subsequent years. If these years were laid 


-€own by the Gana, they must either be so by their having composed a long list or directed that 
the years following a certain event should be ordmally numbered. Since a list must go on ad 


infinitum, i. ¢., bo interminable, the former supposition cannot be accepted. The gens of the 
Mlavas, therefore, must be supposed to hare directed the use of an ега beginning with a certain 
{80 event, What must be the specific event? Light is thrown on this point by the following 
verse ooourring in Y aéodharman's inscription at Mandasor :— 
THE TAT won यातेस्णेकाभमवतिसहितेशु | 
माल बगाणस्थितिवश्चात्‌ कालजानाजय लिखितेषु || 

‘t Five hundred and eighty-nine years written down for the purpose of knowing the time in 
cpnsequenoe (ablative) of the moment [ moving cause or impelling force (сафа) ] of the oondition ав 
4 даза ог compact political body of the Milavas having elspaed.’’ That the word vais should be 
4nderstood as the moment orimpelling cause is confirmed by the manner in which the date is 
given im Bandhuvarman’s Mandasor inscription. The words are :— 

माळवार्मा गणस्थिरुथा जाते «гага t 
निमवत्यधिके5ड्हाताम.................. || 

The sense is: “four hundred and ninety-three years having elapsed minos the condition (¢, a., 
‘ormation) of the Milavas as a gana,” Ganasthityd is to be taken as an ablative, the visarga 
having been dropped ln consequence of the following soft consonant. This then was an era, the 
impelling cause of which was tho sikit: of the Máülavas as а gana, that is, it was Ше era of the 
lormation of the Málavas as а gana, í. е., their forming а body corporate or body politic, 

The Málsvas were originally a tribe which followed the oocupation of fighting. They were 
mhydlors by profession, and could enter any body's service as such, and did not form a gasa or an 
incorporated society for political and other purposes.  Yájüavalkys, speaking of a person who 
takes away the wealth of a gena, necessarily implies that а gana is а corporate community with 
common property and common interest (II, 187). Occurring side by side in ibid, II, 199 with 
бетщ a gull, and seigema ora body of merchants trading with foreign countries, gega must 
mean a body corporate of persons following the same occupation such as that of fighting (iad. 
nefvara and Apardrhe). I translate Jeşasihii as existence or condition as a gapa. It should be 
taken as a KarmadAdreys or oppositional compound ( зточатећ Раф i. e. गणात्मिका or गणरुपा 
feafa: ). It cannot be taken as oeg स्थिति! For in Bandhuvarman’s inscription the expression 
wrwwrwt ЧӘ: would in thas case involve what is called Kiadeh-anvays or the latter рагі 
would bea sépaksha compound, f. e., Mflerdadm would have to be connected with gana, 1. ¿,, the 
first or subordinate part of the following compound and not with séhid the principal part, as it 
should be. When wo take the compound as a Xarmadhdraya, Mdlavdndm is to be connected with < 
МЧ which is the principal noun as qualified by the word gwse, A gata or а corporate and poli- 
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tical union the Málavas constituted in В. О. 56 and laid down authoritatively (Émndia) that that 
event should be commemorated by making it the epoch of an era, Inow prooeed to show by 
direct evidence what the condition of the Malaves was in ancient times and how it changed subse- 
quently as indicated by the inscriptions we have gone over. 

In an articole in this Journal, Vol. I, p. 28, I hare stated that Alexander the Great met in oen- 
tral and lower Punjab two tribes of warriors named Mali and Oxydrake. From Pinini’s edi 
V, 8,114 and from the instances given by his commentators it appears that in the Punjab there 
existed in ancient times two tribes of the names of MAlavas and Kshudrukas who are called 
dyudhajtrins, s. o., sustaining themselves by the use of warlike weapons, in other words, who 
followed а soldierly profession. Under the sitra LV, 2,45 Patanjali discusses why Kshudraka 
and Мата are inoladed in the group “ Khandiki ” and others and in the course of the discussion 
he апа the КАИ mention that these two tribes belong to- the Kshatriya order— he, impliedly, 
and EKáfi, expressly. Since the two names occur in the group and as it is reasonable to 
suppose that the first three words of a group at least come down from Panini himself Kshudra- - 
kas and Málavakas were known to Panini himself. 

The Malavas are mentioned in the Hahdbkdrata also sometimes among northern peoples 
(II, 33, 7, III, 51, 26); and sometimes among southern, with Dá&kshipátyas and Avantyas 
(ҮІ, 87, 6-7). It also mentions westerly ( praffchya) and northerly (udfchya) Má&lavas (VII, 7,15; 
VI, 106,7). Varkhamihira too placos the M@lavas among the northern peoples inhabiting the 
Punjab (Bri. S. 14, 27). In speaking of a man of the name of Матуа he represents him to be 
ruling over Malaya, Bharokachchhs, Surdshtra, eto. (Bri. 8. 69, 10-12) ; so that the Malava country 
is here alluded to as ocoupying the same position as it does in modern times. 5६10888 in his 
Meghadáta carries his aloud messenger over the country now named Malw& but does not give that 
name; and mentions Daf&rpas, Vidikd, Avantis, Ujjayin!, and Dasapura. Bo that it is clear that 
according to these anthorities the Mélavas in ancient times lived in the north, that is, in the Punjab 
and that they subsequently migrated southwards. While in the Punjab they were simply &yu- 
dhajtvine or professional soldiers and do not seem to have formed a political union. Their 
migration to the south and settlement in the region just to the north of the present Malwé in the 
modern state of Jaipur is evidenced by a very large number of coins found at Nigar near Tonk, 
Most of these bear the legend Málavündm jaya and some Malaragagasya jaya, The very fact that 
ooins were issued proclaiming the triumph of the Málavas or the Mélava-gana shows that af the 
time when they were issued the Mélavas had already constituted themselves into а political unit 
with a regular system of government, That system appears to have been republican and not 
monarchical ; since the legends on the coins bear the name of the tribe and its gas. Probably 
afterwards the names of the leaders of the Republic were engraved on the money that was issued 

and perhaps in the course of time the Republic was suceeeded by a Monarchy. The Málavas 
` gradually moved southwards and gave their name to the whole country now called Malwa. 
Another instance of a race moving from the south to the north and giving their name to the countries 
they occupied from time to time is that of the Gürjaras. They first settled in Punjab and a dis- 
trict of that Province is called Gujarñta to this day. Then they migrated southwards by western 
Rájapután& which was formerly called Gürjaratr& or the protector of the Gfirjaras. This name, 
however, that part of the country soon lost, and in the form of Gujarkt it was transferred to a 
southern province which is now called by that name, 

The years of the era founded by the Mílava republican body had the name Krita given to 
them according to the new inscription and there are two dates at least in which tbe years are 
given with the epithet Kriteshs prefixed to tham, In the absence of any specific information we 
can only suppose that they were called Хутга, because they were ‘‘ made or prepared " for marking 
dates by the Málava government, 


KUMARILA’S AOQUAINTANOE WITH TAMIL 
BY P. T, SRINIVAS IYBNGAR, M. 3.1 VIZAGAPATAM, _ 

Burnell has quoted, ante, Vol І. p. 310, ‘a passage from the Tonira.Varitiba of 
Kumárila-Bhaff& beginning with the word Andhra-Drévida-badshdyém; and, being puxxled by the 
singular losative termination, has remarked that the phrase is a “ vague term by which the Tami} 
language is mentioned. " Dr..Sten Konow іа p. 277 of the Linguistic Survey of India, Vol. IY 
takes the phrase to describe “the language of the Ándhras (s, e, Telugu) and Dravidas (i. е. 
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Tamilians)." He remarks that Andtra-Drdvida-bhdshf was Kumérila’s name for the “ Dravidian 
family " of languages and translates the same word in page 284 by “ the speech of the Ándhras 
and the Dravidas” (shortening drénids into Dravidas, it isnot known why). The singular 
suffix is explained by Dr. Konow as denoting ‘а difference of dialect, which is by no means 
certain," and, if true, he adds that the * Kanarese and Tamil would be included in the drdrida- 
bhdshd, as against Telugu, tho andhrabedshd.” All this is wasted ingenuity, for both in the 
printed text of the Tanira-Vérttika and in the MB, copy (in Telugu script) used by Dr. Ganganath 
Jhe, the translator of the Tanira- Vdritika, the reading is aha drduidddibhdshdydm. 
The whole puru as printed by Burnell, ts full of errors and unauthorized alterations by s 
Tamil oopyist; L therefore transoribe it below :— 
ad-yathd, Drdvidddi-bhdshdydm-eva thoad-vyctyanGnta-badshd-padeshu svardata-vibhabii- 
sirt-pratyayadi-balpandbAth sva-bhdshinurdpdn-arthdn pratipadyamdndh атуы, Tad-yathd, 
оїслат chor ity-ukis chora-pada-efohyam — kalpayanti, Panthdnam atar tly-ubio atara ій 
kalpayited dhuk, '" Satyam, dustaratedi, atara eva parth,” ih. Там páp-tabdam pakdrdaten 
sarparachenam ; akdrdniam halpayited, “Satyam, pápa eva atau,” ій сабакі. Evam mál-iabdam 
str-vachanam mid iti balpeytivd, “ Satyam,” iti dhuh. Vair-dabdam cha rephéniam wdara-vacka- 
nan saíri-labdene pratyémndyam vadani, ‘' Satyam, sarvasya kshudhitasya ahdrye pravariendt 
udzran vairi-hdrye pravariais,” wi. Tad-yadd Dravidddi-bháshaydm tant svackchhandakalpand 
tacd Pdrest-Barbara- Yavasa- Hawmabádi-bhdshdsu him vibalpya kim pratipatsyante th na vidmah. 
The passage oocurs in Kumárila's discussion of Mfmdud-süira I. tr, 9 choditam tw praifyeta 


av-rodhdt pramfsena. This stra ordains that words borrowed from mlechchha languages and 
usad in the Veda, ought to be understood in tho sénse they have in the mieckohka languages and 


nci to be ascribed new meanings based on the Nirwkía, Бабага gives four such words in Hlus- 
tration, pia, cuckoo; nema, half; ifmarasa, lotus and sata, a hundred-holed, round, wooden 
bowl-—these words, having been borrowed, according to Mimdshsa tradition, by the Vedio Rishis from 
mirchohha tongues. Discussing this question further, Kumfrila uses the opportunity for airing his 
krowleige of five words from the Aflechochha tongue, Tamil, which he, no doubt, had casually 
picked up from some Tamil man. So ha says that when the Aryas hear mlechchAg words, they 
acd to or drop from them some sounds and make them resemble Sanskrit words, though not 
necessarily of the same import, ‘ Thus in the Dravida, oto., language, where words end in а con- 
scnant, ( the Aryas ) add a rowel, a caso inflection, or a feminine suffix and make them resemble 
siznificant words of their own language. Thus when food is called chor, they turn it into okora; whens 
rcad is called afar, they turn it into atara and say, ' true, а road ів atara, because it ig dustara, 
difficult to cross’. Thus they add a to the word pd p ending in p and meaning a snake, and say, ‘ true, 
it is a sinful being. They turn the word md? meaning a woman into т414, and say, it 1s 80, ' They 
substitute the word vairiin place of the word sair, ending in r qnd meaning stomach, and say, ‘yes, 
as all hungry people do wrong deeds, the stomach undertakes to do wrong (vairi) actions,’ When 
sach changes are freely made in the Dravida, oto., language, what changes oan be made in Persian 
Earbara, Greek, Latin and other languages, and what words can be got thereby, I do not know.” 

Itis to be noted that Kumárila misquotes four of the five Tamil words he gives, Three out 
of the five do мої in Tamil end in a consonant, but in u, and Kumarila clips the final short vowel 
es North Indians do in speaking Sanskrit words and imagines his mutilated form to be the Tamil 
form. Beeides he drops the nasal of the word for snake, perhapa for fitting the word to the point 
to be illustrated. The Tamil words are chorw more properly doru, pdmbs, vayiru, the final vowel 
in exch case being w made with the lips unrounded. By the word МА], ssid to mean woman. 
Kumárila perhaps means Tamil emm], woman. Perhaps he heard women called ѓам, 
Maigenmd], oto., and broke them up into Stidt+md], Mengd+md} and thus arrived at the word жй. 
The only word Kumgrils quotes correctly is afer, more properly, adar, ® word not now used in 

amil speech, so faras I know, except perhaps in some dialect unknown tome, Froma Tamil 
dictionary, I learn, it means ‘way,’ and adarkó] moans highway robbery. It is curious that the 
only word Kumdrila gives in a oorreot form is an obsolete word. 

The misreadings of Bnrnell’s оору are also interesting. . The oopyist was, no doubt, ७ Tamil 
пап for, not knowing the word atar, he boldly substituted wagdas, and has thus turned the remark 
about etara into nonsense; and not being able to trace Kumürila's mái, he changed it into dj, a man. 

I am not able to explain the ddi in Kumárilas Drdvidddi-badshd. Probably it is an expletive 
meaning nothing 
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THE REAL AUTHOR OF JAYAMANGALA, A OOMMENTARY ON 
VATSYAYANA'B KAMASUTRA. 


BY PANDIT CHANDBADHAR GULNBL B. 3.1 AJMER. 


In Mahümahop&dhy&ya Papdits Durgå Prasidajis edition, Vataydyana’s Kmasüira is sooom- 
panied by a commentary named Jayamahgali, therein ascribed: to one २७६०0, As the end 
of every edAy&ya, the colophon ія as under— . 


इति ग्रीवासस्वाजभीयकामसूचरीकार्था wawaswan | 
विश्ण्थाजसाविरहकासरेण शुरुषततेस्तपादामिनानेत थशोणरेजेकचकृतसूभभाष्यायं | 
, =¬ ¬= भषिकरणे — — — अध्यायः || *- | 
To me it appears 01687 from the above that the commentary, named JayemaigaiÁ, was not 
the work of Yagodhara, who occupied himself, during his separation from a cultured lady, in 
writing out the &Ádshys, immediately after ita corresponding text. The commentary existed 
before him, but was separate from the text of the Sétras. Yaéodhara whiled away tho days 
of his separation by putting the text and the commentary together. For this labour he has been 
amply rewarded, by being called tha author of the old commentary for hundreds of years! 
To the second edition of Kdmastira, Pandit Durg&prasfdaji’s son has added an appendix 
containing the commentary on the last book which in the former edition was without it. This 
part of the commentary is printed from a Vislanagaram manuscript, and its colophon is— 


इतिः सप्तमे ५घिकरणे हि्ताओोऽभ्याजः | भादितः «бее: | समाप्त w कामसूचठीकायां अजमङ्गाळाक्यामाः 

ч गाम सप्तममपिछरणम्‌ || | 

Here wo come across at least one manuscript o! the commentary not tampered with by this 
worthy, From a close examination of the oommentary one finds another Interesting thing, This 
long colophon, giving the autobiographical details of the redaetor, is found at the end of every 
athydya, but af the end of every prakarana, there is another pithy colophon incorporated in ths 
text. The text is doubly divided into prakarazes and adAikarasas "as well as into adhydyas, The 
text marks the end of adhydyas and adhiberanas by а colophon which the redactor follows, while 
the original commentator seems to have marked the ends of prakerates only, He did not think 
much of the division of the text into adhy&yas also, when it was already divided into preheragas 
and adAikaranas, for he says— | 

amade पुर्येशालेभ्ब इदं-स्तोकमिते इसेनायम्‌ । प्रकरणाभिकरणसंखबाममम्बनिरपेसार्थम्‌। (p. 9) 

In Pandita Durgåprasidaji’s edition, these pithy oolophons are not giren for the first four 
adhydyas, which are the seme as the first four prakerasteas. At the end of the fifth adkydya, which 
is also the end of the fifth prakarana and first adhtkerega, the colophon, वायकसहाजहती विमर्श: qaq 
प्रकरण чанчтчага: occurs in one MS. consulted and not in others; bui after that those 
prakeresa endings regularly - occur. . From this I suppose that they were removed when а 
prakarana and sn edhydya ended in the same place, to make room for the bigger and never 
coloplion but whea the prakarana endings did not coincide with the edkyéya endings they- were 
allowed to stand. 

т find further evidence of the fact that Yaéodhars wae not the author of Jayameágalá from 
a commentary of K&mandaki's Nitisdra, published in Trivandrum Sanskrit Beries No, XIV, 
This 1s also named Jeyamañgalá, but its author is Bankarárya. | 

The following is the first verse of the Jeyamesgalá on Vátsykyana— 


बात्स्थाजनीलं विल erq प्रस्तावित कैशिदिहास्मथेव | 
तस्माहेधास्थे जबमजुःलाझूयां ढीकामहं «4 प्रजम्य il 

Compare this with the second verse of Bankarkryss JayamaAga!d on Kámandaki— 
aaa किल नीतिशाकी प्रामेज तास्मित्‌ सुगमाः TTR | 
CETTE अजमङ्गसाख्यां «ыйга erdt प्रणम्भ |! 
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Not only the names and the beginning verses, but the general styles of both the Jayamaigalds 
are similar, Both discuss questions of grammar in the same way and explain, criticise or quote 
references in the same spirited fashion of ancient commentators. Here ів one passage from both in 
which the words and phrases are almost the same— à 

VitsyAyans :— | 

बया दाण्डक्यो ताम tw कामाडाह्षणकम्मासमिमस्थमासः qawas нта. 
. Jayamangald :—. | 
दाण्डक्ब हाते d | मौज इति मो अवशाः | भमिमस्जमानोऽमिगच्छन्‌ | स हि मृगयां गतो भारगवकन्यामा- 
TY इष्वा जातरागो रयमारोप्य जहार। eet सागंवः समिस्कशानावायागत्य ETAT w чүч 
urfa | вачи: पांसुवर्षणा वष्ट ब्यो ममाश | तत्त्यातमद्यापे दण्डकारण्यमिति गीयते | (р. 24) 
KAmandakis Niteérd— — ds 
शण्डक्सों तुपतिः कामात्‌ eto. 
Bahkarkrys's Jayamasgald— 
तत्र दण्डको लाम TWEE 1 तक्षिमित्तप्रसिद्धमामा दाण्डक्यो भाम | स च grat गतस्तपितों भृग्वार्म 
пч तत्कन्यां कपबोवनवतीमेकार्किनी ser आतरागस्तां स्वम्षनमारोप्ज स्वपुरमाजगाम । भूगुरपि समित्कृधा- 
fana वनादागत्म तामपद्यक्षमिध्याज 'च बयावृत्त शात्वा खातक्रोथस्त werd सपमिरहोमिः पांसुदृष्टषा विपदय- 
लारेति । स तमराक्ान्तस्तथैव TW. (р. 30.) f 

Unless these be oases of unconscious similarity, I propose to conclude that Баһкагйгуа 
commented on both the Arihaidaira of Kêmandaki and the Kdmaidsirs of Vátsy&yana, Не named 
both his works Jeyamaigald, just as Мааа’ commentaries on Kálidása are called Sasjfranf. 


MISOELLANHA, 
= HABAPPA BEALS. 


‚ Ост of the three Harappa seale, tho facsimiles 
of whioh have been published by Dr. Fleet in the 
July issue of the Journal of the loyal Ariatio 
Sostety for 1912 on the plate facing р. 700, I 
prcpoee here a tentative reading of the seal 
marked В, viz. 




















. Df-vya-be-lo* А 

І take the first letter (in the latter order) to be 
derived from the picture of the dhanu, bow, 
and representing da or dka, the two bars 
standing for the edtrd f as attached to the da. 
The second figure I propose to read as vye, 


Ó standing for ४, and for ye, The 


original hieroglyph for va was probably a repre- 
sentation of the vind, lute, and for ya, one of the 
yoni, as suggested by Cunningham. 


The next symbol, I think, representa ba, 
(See legend) € O 
from which the Bráhmt 0 seoms to have 


come down. The origmal figure, it appears, re- 
produced some particular kind of trée. The last 
character may be read as lo, as Dr. Fleet has 
tentatively read the same character in the seal O. 





The letters may be called “ Later Indian Hiero- 
girpbs.” Distinctively pictorial traces linger 
here only in two oases: the fish-picture letters on 
the seals (A and О)! and the tree-like letter in 
tha legend of the seal B, The characters, on the 
whole, are nearer the system of the old Bráhmt 
than their pictorial predecessors, 

No reading could be offered with any definite 
amount of certainty until specimens of these 
characters are available in muoh larger numbers. 

Adopting the Br&hmi order I propose a reading 
af the legend of the above (B) Seal as; 

lo-ba -eya-dí 


1 The figures on À and O have been conjectured to be either that of s deor or bull. The long tail and the 
ho«res fn О indicate that it fs an attempt ab representing the ооч. Tho blurred portion between the hind legs in O 
ке udder. There is a tonoh of domesticity in the little corer over the animal, like one seen 

у over Sgging cows’ of J and in the animal. 
Pa ster d Lii AR d fP mark of a veal below the mouth of the 
3 On the same principle I world read the legend of Û. as: 
Tec ptelo-mo-lo-goestripure-mayuraka? 


The Br&hmt la sJ probably has ita 
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А FAW RHMARKS ON PROFESSOR PATHAR’S 
PAPHR ON DANDIN, THE НҮАВАЖАБА AND 
BHAMAHA, 

Ім his paper on “ Dandin, the Муйяакйга and 
Bhamaha,” Ante, Vol. XLI p. 282, Prof. К. B. 
Pathak has said: “Mr Narasimhachar quotes 
from this verse the words पालिमीबस्य भूजोध्यास 
शब्दावतारं and would have us believe that the 
second word ल्यास in this verse is the name of 
Püjyapéda's commentary on Pánini This view 
їз amply refuted by the Hebbur plates, which 
describe king Durvintta : 

सब्यावतारकार-पेष्र-मारतीतिष(ब)स वृहत्पयः! Bp. 
Car., Vol. XIIn p. 17. * Ho who was restricted to 
the path of eminence by the words of Deva 
[Devanandin], the author of ihe Sabddvatdra,’ 

I do not think I have taken the word न्यास 
as the name of Pijyapida's oonunentary on 
Panini, A reference to my paper’ will clearly 
show that I have taken the word in the sense of 
® commentary on grammar. 

With regard to the passage quoted from the 
Hebbur plates, it has to be mentioned that the 
interpretation put on i$ is no longer tenable, the 
passage making no manner of reference to either 
Devanandin or his Sabideatéra, In а ‘act of 
copperplates,* recently discovered at Gummared- 
фіроге, Srinivasapur Taluk, Kolar District, which 
is dated In the 40th year of king Durvinite’s 
reign and may be assigned to the early part of 
the sixth century, the corresponding portion 
rene thos: 

इब्यावतारकारेण देवभारती-मिवरद्ध-चडकथेन किराता- 
ete पञ्ददक्सरोटीकाकारेण читаа. 
` This makes ik quite plain that Durvintta was 
himself the author of a Sabddvatdra, as also of 
a Sanskrit (Decabhdref) version of the Роем 
Vaddabathd or Brikaibrihd of Оп һуа and of 
a commentary on the fifteenth sarga of the Kird- 
téryuatye. We thus see that thare is no ground 
at all for the supposed connection or contempora- 
neity of Devanandin or Pûjyapåds with Durvi- 
nits. The passage from the Hebbur plates, 
which are of а later date than the Gummareddi- 
pura plates, can now be confidenily corrected 
thus: घव्दावतारकारो देवमारती-निवस-बृहत्कथ।. 
That Durvinita was the author of a oommentary 
` on the Kirdidrjuufya had long been known, but 





3 Ants, Yol ILI, p. 90. 


his authorship of the other two works is gathered 
for the first time from these new plates, Itis of 
considerable interes& to know that there camo 
into existence, though unfortunately it has not 
come down to us, a Sanskrit version of the 
Brikatkathé as far back as the 6th century A, D. 
The versions now extant are those of Bomadéva 
and Kshemendra, of the 1]th century, and that 
of Budhasyámi, styled Brihatkathd-dloka-sarh- 
graha, recently published in Paris by Frof. 
F. Lacote, who is of opinion that it was com- 
posed between the 8th and Oth oenturies* 
Prof. Lacote also writes to ше: “I believe 
Budhasví&min's work is based on an older Bans- 
krit version of the Brihatkathl, for his version 
shows by the side of traits relatively modern 
traces very curious of archaism.” This earlier 
version may in all probability be Durvintta’s. 

Further, as shown above, the Sabdéveidra 
mentioned in the passage quoted from the 
Hebbur plates, is a work by Durvintta himself, 
It ів true that Püjyapáda'a Nydss on Panini is 
also named Sabdéwatdre in a Mysore insoription, 
dated A.D. 1530, which is quoted by Prof, 
Pathak, but this work must be quite different 
from ita namesake referred to above. The latter, 
which has not likewise 0076 down to us, may 
have been a Nydsa on Phzuni just like Ptjyapé- 
das; and ib is just possible that Bh&imaha’s 
reference is to this work, though, from the nature 
of the caze, it is not possible to lay much stroes 
on the point. 

Prof. Pathak says: “ Rakrilagomin was 
Reverend Rakrila, a Buddhist, and his son 
Bhéimahs was also a Buddhist.” It is nob clear 
on what evidence this assertion is based. If 
Bhimahs were a Buddhist, we might reasonably 
expect some clue, however slight, to his religion 
in the illustrative stanzas, which, according to 
him, were eomposed by himself, On the contrary, 
we fnd in these stanras referenoes not only to 
the storles of the Rémdyena and the Mahábhárata 
but, also to the deities Siva, Vishnu, Govinda, 
Párvati and so forth, Farther, in the fifth chap- 
ter of his work, which deals with the logio of 
poetry, occurs the expression wet NTN हि. 
I am noi sure if a Buddhist would expross such 
nani 





я Beo Mysore droheologisal Report for 1913, parm 65-09. 


з Mes his हेडा mr GwnAghya ei la Prhaiksihá, p. 147. ` 


Jury, 1918.1 
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As BhAmaha oriticises the division of उपमा into 
निम्शोपमा, प्रशंसोपमा and таға тет, and as 
these are found in the Kdwydderéa along with 
zever&l other varieties, Prof. Pathak has come to 
the conclusion that Dandt is anterior to BhAmaha, 
He says further: “The justice of Bhimaha's 
ariticiam will be at once admitted if we recollect 
zhat these numerous varieties gre not recognised 
by Sanskrit writers on Alarkkdra, who succeeded 
3h&mahs. Nor can it be urged against this view, 
hat Dandin copied these thirty-three varieties 
"rom some previous author, since such s presamp- 
лоп is rebutted by the fact that Nripatutga has 
idmitted most of those wpemds into his Kavirá- 
Jemkrga II, 50-85." I venture to think that 
Dangt could not here been the originator of the 
abovementioned varieties of STAT, nor can the 
3acb that most of them have been adopted by 
ANripatuhga, a later writer, prove that he was so. 
In the verse TT. HEW * Daydi clearly 
admits his indebtedness to previous authors, and 
as a faot, we find some of his varieties, s. ए. तिन्दो- 
TAT and प्रशंसोपमा in the Náiyaédsira* of Bharata. 
І may remark in passing that the well-known 
“ine शिम्पतीच has now been traced to two of 
3hása's dramas, namely, Ohdrudatia and Báizokha- 
rite, by Pandit Ganapati Bastri of Trivandrum. 
It is gratifying to note that Prof. Pathak, 
Zollowing a different line of argument, has come 
to the same conclusion as myself with regard to 
she period of Dandi, vis., the latter half of the 


*th oentury. RX 
ÁARABIME ACH АВ. 





воин NOTES ON BUDDHISM. 

Аможа the problems regarding the origin and 
history of Buddhism, the most interesting refer to 
the original language of Buddhism and to the 
prime original tradition upon which the various 
९011003 into which Buddhism was early divided 
Lave drawn. In the year 1909 a little work of 
the highest importance on the question of the 
formation of the РЁ! canon was published by 
Professor Sylvain Levi (Les Saintes Horiiures du 
Rouddhieme) which has been. translated into 
English by mo. Professor Herman Oldenberg has 
recently brought out Studion Zar Geechiohic das 
Buddhistwuchen Kanon in which he fully recog- 
rises the value and indispensable importance 


4 Kavy&daria I. 3. 


of the Ohinese versions upon which Prof. 
Sylvain Levi has relied. Prof. Oldenberg brings 
outa few fresh points which will be studied with 
interest by the schools of Oeylon, Siam and 
Burma. He produces & number of parallels from 
the РАП terts to the Divydpaddna, He shows that 
the PÅ school is mentioned by the Disydvaddna. 
He admita that the P&li is notthe original 
language of Buddhism and that the Pili canon 
is translated from the Mégadhi, He examines 
carefully the Pischel fragment of the Sanskrit 
Anguttare Nitdya, and, with the help of the 
Chinese rendering furnished by Prof. Sylvain 
Levi, is enabled to oorreeb the Pl text; and 
interpreta the whole differently from the con- 
strung of the passage by Pisohel. Both the 
zoholars emphasise the capital nature of the 
critical study of Prof. Ancaski on the four 
Buddhistio Agamas in Chinese. Prof. Oldenberg 
devotes some pages to the literary history of the 
Теа and examines finally the history of the 
canon as constructed by Prof. Sylvain Levi. 
He is of opinon that the artists of the Bharhut 
and the Banchi Topea were &oquainted with a 
later version of the life of the Buddha than that 
preserved in the РАН texts. Heis of the same 
opinion as Prof. Lüders that the original 
language of Buddhism was the old Ardha-Magadht. 
A very interesting fact is the prohibition of 
image worship by the Buddha as hinted at by 
Prof, Oldenberg. It would be highly interesting 
to gather together from the oldest portions of the 
Nptieke direct interdiction of idol worship. 
Another contribution of high value from the 
same distingaished Professor at Göttingen is the 
Studien Zum Майдын which explores the 
Ranakrit work and takes up the search for 
parallels, where is was left by Prof, M. Senart and 
Prof. Windisch. Though generally the Pro- 
foasor is enabled to prove the superiority of the 
РАП texts, he himself is the first to bring into 
prominence such passages іп PAli as have been 
emended with the help of Sanskrit, A striking 
instance of the Maképasiw supplying a gap in the 
Pali text, as published both in London and Siam, is 
given at p. 181. Prof. Oldenberg gives ample 
instances where the Banskrit text is more brief 
than РАН, and asserts that these are во many 
exceptions which prove the rule. At times he 
himaelf is in doubt to decide which is the older, 


* Kavyambli-edition, XVI, 48-50. 


в Boo his edition of Вава Svapsewtsacedattam, Trivandrum Barskrit Series, No. X V, Introduction, p XXL. 
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the Pali or Sanskrit (p. 185). Here and there 
Prof. Oldenberg finds traces of the prime canon 
on which both the РАН and the Sanskrit are based 








(p. 150). Prof. Oldenberg objects, in the light of 


Central Asian discoveries, to the assertion of Prof, 
Rhys Davids that the old visaya had never been 
translated into Sanskrit, 

In the Journal Asiatique, Sept. and Oot. 1912, 
Prof. Sylvan Lori gives an exhaustive 
study of the apramdds-varga and the Sanskrit 
Dkarmapada discovered by the Pilot misgian. 
A very interesting fact deduced by Prof. 
Sylvain Levi from the Ohinese authorities is that 
z portion of the Dhermepada was translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by a fire-worshipper 
converted to Buddhism and that the Mahdousis 
mentions the Dharmapada. 

Perhaps of still greater value and interest is 
the Professor's dissertation on the pre-canonio 
language of Buddhism in the Journal Asmatiqwe, 
Novem. and Decem. 1919. The conclusion of 
his most fascinating study seams to be that the 
Asoka ediot of Bairah mentions portions of the 
Buddhistio scriptares in the language in which 
they were first given out, that is to gay, the 
prime language of Buddhism. I hope to give а 
more detailed notdoe shortly of Prof. Sylvain Levi's 
studies, which, if accepted, must greatly modify 
our views of Ur-Buddhism and its language, 

* * * 

Theoris des douse causes by Prof. L. do la 
Valle Poussin is his further study of the 
Buddhist theory of tho pratftyasmnutpdde. 
The Professor uses, besides the Páli canon, the 
Tibetan Skatistembestiya, and Sanskrit works 
among them the invaluable Abkidharmakosha of 
Vasubandhu. Sanskritists interested in Buddh- 
ist philosophy will be glad to learn that the 
Belgian Acadamy will soon bring out the third 
koska and that Prof, Sylvain Levi is engaged on 
the first dealing with тайа and shadayatana, 

` , G. K. NABIMAN. 
` 
XARASKARA OB THE RATEARI TBRIBH, 

(Translated from Мг. V. К. Rajwade’s Marathi 
sasay.) 

(1) Along with the words Áretta, Paundra, 
Seuvira, Vaiga, Kalings and Pránüna, expressive 
of those countries and their peoples, the word 
K&raskara also occurs in the 14th sútra of the second 
kandskd in the first adhydya of the first pratna of 


the Baudhéyana-dharmasiiras. This same word 
KAraskara is met with in the 44th Chapter of the 
Kargapaream of the Mahdbhdreta. In both these 
places, this word is used to denote a tribe of 
barbarians. BaudhÁyana hes prescribed an ex- 
piation for those who might have incurred the 
guilt of visitng the country of these people, 
Dr. Buhler thinks thet they most have lived 
in the South. (Vide, note on p. 148, Sacred Books of 
the Hast, Vol, XIV), This ingenious suggestion, 
мМ aocepted—and we for ourselves gee no objec: 
bion to ib—ensbles us to throw a new and a better 
light upon the 156th sútra Mraskarovrikghah 
ooourring in the first péda of the sixth Ohapter of 
P&ápini's Ashiddhydyf. The Püraskar&di group 
also inoludee this word Kárasakara, which stands 
second there. There ig, therefore, no doubt, that 
РАліпі knew the term, Kédraskera. Some people 
inolude it inthe KAskadi group, but this is not 
generally allówed. The expression Mitra Kdras- 
karo vrskskaÀ means a treo growing in the country 
called Kdraskara and itself having the same name, 
Pánini,! we thus clearly see, well knew two facts— 
(1) that Kársskara was the name of a country and 
(2) that the trees from that country were also 
called káraskirs. Of course, if the suggestion 
that KAraskare must be some southern country— 
lying to the South of the Vindhys mountains— be 
approved, then we may surely say thet this 
southern country oalled KAraskara was known to 
Pånini, who, moreover, knew that a very precious 
kind of timber was being imported from that 
couniry into Northern India, in his time, 

($) Now, Baudh&yana tells us that RAraskara 
is the name of a barbarian tribe. Let us try to 
find out, who these people must have been and 
what must be the present corruption of their 
name. We think that these Káraskaras of the 
time of Panmi and Baudháyana are the present 
Kkkaris of Маһй:йаһӱұга. The name KAtkaris 
oan be derived thus: — 

कारस्कर८"-कारचकर = STAC — कातर. 

As at present, so in ancient times, these Katkarta 
used to Hive in the Makdkintdra to the south of the 
Yindhyas and the oonntry which they ocoupied 
came to be called Küraskars after them. Tho 
derivation of this word given in the Bombay 
Gaseteer is thoroughly untenable. Pênini thus 
must have known the KAraskara country, th 
Káraskara tree and possibly also the Küraskara 


people. 
- K. O. M. 


1 Tho original omay us published in the Report of the Bharat-Bikasa-Samakodhak- Mandal Vol, III Part IL 
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THE YADNER PLATES OF BUDDHARBAIA. 


Iu December 1912, I discovered ab Vadner in 
tke Ohåndor Taluka of the Nasik Districts a set 
of two oopperplates, They contain a grant 
issued by Buddharája, воп of Sanksragana, son 
of Krishnarkja of the Kataohohuri family of 
CBnéral India, which appears to be an Imperjal 
dynasty 

The characters belong to the southern yariety 
of alphabet and resemble those of the Ãbhûng? 
patos of Bankaragana and the plates of Buddha 
réja found at Бегзат", a village 4६ miles from 
PAdr in the Barodi State. These last bear the 
date, the 15th of the dark half of Катка of the 
yaar 861 of the Kalachuri era. The Vadner 
patos record an earlier grant, dated Bhddrapada 
écddha irayoda#t of the year 800 of the same ara 
The date does not admit of complete verification, 
Attention is invited to Dr. Kielhorn's remarks on 
the Багватоі plates of Buddhar&ja. (Ер. Ind, 
Y oL VI. р. 295). Diwán Bah&dur Pillai of Madras 
his kindly furnished me with three dates, vis. 
(=) A. D. 607, Friday, llth August, (2) A. D. 608, 
Thursday 20th Angust, and (8) A, D. 609, Tuos- 
day 19th August, one of which corresponds to that 
o3eurring in our grant, І am inglined to accept 
the third or the last date. 

The Kalaohuris* are mentioned in tho Miraj 
grant, the Nerür plates (Agte Vol VII, p. 161), 
tae BAnkh&Q4 plate of Báctilla (Бр. Ind., Vol П, 
p- 28), the АіһоЈе and Mah&küta! or rather 
Makutoérars column inscriptions. 

The last reoord states that Buddharüja was 
dafeated by Mahgaliía of the Ohalgkya dynasty, 
who took possession of all the wealth of the 
fermer. From this’ one is apt to suppose that 


the power of ibo Kalachuris of Central India 
was crushed for ever. But the Sarsavni and the 
Vadner plates prove that Buddhgrája must have 
made good his resources, and reclaimed at loast 
the territory from Guj&rát tothe Decoan, which 
probably formed the integral part of the empire. 
The-Vadner charter was issued at the request of 
Queen AnantamAh&yi by the illustrious Buddha" 


r&j& while his camp was pitched at Vidiée, It 


was made for the purpose of defraying the cost 
of the five great sacrifices, bali, charu,vatévadésa, 
agnihdira and others. The name of the d&teka 
(messenger for the conveyance of the grant) is 
Prasahyavigraha, the great officer appointed 
over the army, and that of the writer is N&phite’, 
the minister who had to look to the arrangement 
of peace and war. 

The donee іа Bopasvamin or Bodasvémin of the 
Vajasancya-MAdhyandina school and of Кіќуара 
gétra, and a residens of Vatanagara, doubtless the 
modern Vadner in the Oh&ndor tilatd. It wis 
the heedquarters of the bhéga of that name. 
Vada is the Prikrit form of Vata and nagera is 
shortened into nár. We thus geb Vagner. The 
village granted is said to be near Bhaftauriká, 
which may very possibly be Bhiktgaon ‘about 
9 miles from VYadner.* 

As my paper on the Yadner plates will be 
published later on, it is needless to dilate on other 
points here. The above summary is given, as 
antiquarians are always naturally anxious to 


learn the salient fects mentioned in an ancient | 


inseription newly brought to light 
Jt wil be noted that the present grant is 
only the third known issued by the imperial 
Kalachuri family 
Y. R. Gurra. 


BOOK-NOTIOR, 


pom ss s s: Paneer oy Hocovrem by J. W. FARQUHAR, Second 
Wdition. Oxford Unirersity Press; London, Henry 
Frowds, 1912, | 
THIS is а remarkable book both on sooount of 
is contents and.iis &uthorship, for it has been 
written by the Literary Secretary of the National 
Gouncil of Young Men's Christian Associations 


in India and Ceylon, and it is a careful and 
competent historical account of that form of 
religion, which is known as Hinduism. The 
reader is taken successively through the prehis- 
toric period, when primitive animism was 
first developed in the family, to the Vedic times 
and the rise of the priesthood and theology. 





1 Ар. Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 396 to 800. 


з Ibid., Vol VI., pages 894 40 300, 
s Dr. 71098 has shown that ibe forme Kalatwiri, Kalaohuri, Kalachuri, Kajeohchuri and Küj&chohuri are 


identical and are applied to the same family (Ante. Vol. XIX, p. 16). 


i Ey. Ipd., Vol. VI, pp. 1 40 12 


5 Ants, Vol. XIX, pages 7 to 30 


* The date of the Makuiéévera column inecription is 1215 April 603 A. D. or thereabouts 


T Prasahyavigraha is also the délaka of the Sarsavgi grant, 


» Ants, Vol XIX, p. 9. 


१ Line 54. 
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Thence to the philosophio period and the forma- 
tion of the religious doctrines, which laid the 
foundations of Hinduism as & distinct form of 
belief, with ita offshoots of Buddhism and 
Jainism, and to the acholastic period, when the 
dootrine became defined in authoritative writings 
and manuals, The author then passes on the 
period of the delfication of heroes, which has had 
во great an-effect on the Hinduism of to-day and 
on its allied religions, and to the days of which he 
calls decadence, giving birth to the exclusive sec 
tarianism from which Indis has never recovered, 
despite the efforts of the great general orthodox 
secta and of the unorthodox eclectic reformers 
that arose in modisval times, with their doctrines 
of faith and pure deism. And finally he deals with 
the modern revival of Hinduism as a patriotic 
stand against the enormous influence of West- 
ern ideas on the populace since the advent of 
British rule and the Ohristian Missionaries. 

All the vexed questions involved in such a 
survey are treated with historical fairness and 
wide knowledge and with true sympathy. The 
style is clear and brief. The reader is shown 
the history, religion and literature of each 
period, with illustrative readings and delightful 
representative texts, and there are also attached 
to each chapter & series of most careful tables, 
exhibiting in the briefest and clearest form 
possible such points as caste, orders of Brahmans, 
the growth of the Vedas, the chief schools and 
their Brdhmanas, Hindu chronological ideas, the 
Upanishads, Sruti or the Hindu Canon, the таз, 
the Manuals of the Vedic Bohools, the Buddhist 
Tipitaka, tho chronology of the Incarnation, the 
systems of Hindu Philosophy, the Sectarial 
Literature, the Vaishnava, Saiva, Krishnaite, and 
Bhágavata Schools, and the mediwval reformers. 

There are also useful chapters on the outline 
of tho history of the Hindu family, Indien 
asceticism, modern Hinduism as a system, the 
animism of the outoasie classes, and the Hindu 
social organization. 

To missionaries who would learn something of 
the religions ideas that dominate those amongst 
whom they work, and to all Europeans who 
would wish to understand, even dimly, the 
mental attitudes towards religion of those among 
whom they dwell or with whom they come in 
daily contact in India, this book is an invalaable 


vede m в. О. TEMPLs. 


Histor or AvmaXexrs. Mainly based on Persian sour- 
oce By J. Н. Ganesan: 8 vols. M. C. Barkar ё Bons, 
Qaloutta 1918. Bs. 9-8: Se, nek 
These two volumes comprise in reality the 

reigns of Bhåh Jahin and Aurangzeb, and their 

main value lies in the fact that they bring before 


the student the first connected authentic account 
of these two reigns. Hitherto, all that has been 
available to the English enquirer of an authorita- 
tive nature, apart from Lane-Poole’s monograph 
in the Rulers of India serios, are the disconnected 
translations of Klliot from vernacular authors, 
which have the further disadvantage of being 
out of striot chronological order and very difficult 
to collate, ` 

The book is well put together and the foot- 
notes a-e of special value, as they not only give 
chapter and verse for the statements in the text, 
bui provide an extensive bibliography which can- 
not but be of the greatest asgistanoe to tho stu- 
dent of this period of Indian history. : 

It is pleasant to observe that the author warml 
acknowledges his indebtedness to the assistance 
afforded him by the late Mr. William Irvine, to 
whose unselfish generosity many other writers 
on Indian historical subjecta havo owed so much. 

On the other hand, the unpleasant feature of 
the book is the absence of an mder, for which 
the long liat of contents does not compensate the 
student, One knows how much it goes against 
the grain of the true Oriental to concoct an ao- 
curate index, but when it comes to the author's 
turn to dive into as many volumes as the present 
writer has hed to consult in the course of his 
historioal studios, he will realize the supreme 


value of x competent index in saving time and 


labour, 
E. О. TIMPLA. 


GOQxANtHA-PRADARMSAXY (Nos, 84-80), Edited and pub- 
Hahed by 8. P. Y. RANGAXATHASYAMI ARYAVARS- 
GURU, Printed by G. B. Kuisuwa Мойту, a$ the 
Arsha Press, Yiragapetam. 

Тин editor of this monthly is not unknown to 
the readers of this Journal. Та the numbers re- 
ferred to are published Prálrita-servasva of M&r- 
kandeya-kavindra and Aphorisms of Jaina Prdkrit 
Gremmar of Tririkrama, No pains seem to have 
been spa-ed in properly editing these works. 
Some of the works so far published in this 
monthly are Srtharsha’s Dvirdpa-kosha, Agastya’s 
Sabda-sarsgraka, Sathkara's айуаті - náma- 
тій, Appayy& Dikshita's Prdirita-mont-dipa, 
Annarhbhutpe’s Mitibshard, and Divyastricheri- 
iah. He also contemplates editing Midhavrd- 
chá&rya's Zkikehara-raima-mdió, Mah&dera's Upa- 
sergo-verga, Besha-Bri-Krishna's Pada-chandrikd, 
Kdndda-Nydychbhdshana, and so оп. There can 
thus be no doubt that Mr. RanganathasvAmin’s 
one aim appears to be to publish rare and 
valuable Sanskrit works, And now that the old 
Kdvyemdld is all bat extinct, the value of his 
monthly can scarcely be overrated especially as it 
is being so well edited by him. 


D.B.B. , 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN CURRENCY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
BY BIER Б. O THMPLH, BART, 
(Continued from p. 185.) 
APPHNDIX IV. 
Axtraote from various authorities relating to the 
Tin Currency of tho Malay Peninsula. 
I. 
Deays, A Descriptive Dictionary of British Malaya, 1804. 

S. e. Money. A great variety of small coins of brass, coppor, tin and xine are in circulation 

throughout all the (Dutch) Islands. The most frequent of theso is the Datch doit, of which 
, about 800 ought to go to a Spanish dollar. The intrinsic value of all such coins, however, has no 
relation to thelr assumed one, and boing usually over-issuod, they arc genorally at a hoary 
discount, 

Tho small coins of Kedah nre of tin. They go under tho name of tra (stamp, impression). 
Of those 160 aro filled on a filament of rattan, of which 8 strings (ѓай), or 1280 coins, are 
considered equal to a hard dollar. | 

Chinese cash are often known as pitts by tho Malays. This was the namo of the ancient 
coins of Java, and is a frequent appellation for money in general, as well as for small change. 
Chinese coins of this dopoription were found in the ruins of tho ancient Singapore, of as early a 
time as the tenth century, and we have the authority of the first European that visited Borneo 
proper, the companion of Magellan, that they were the only money of that part of the Archipelago 
‘The money,’ says Pigafetta, ‘which the Moors use in this country is of brass, with-a hole for 
filing it. On one side only there are four characters, which represent the groat king of Опа, 
They call it pros’ (Primo Viaggio, p. 121). 

The absence of all other current coins than such as are now mentionod, previous to the arrival 
of Europeans is testified to by the Portuguese historian (Barro), and this even in Malacca, the most 
considerable trading emporium in the Archipelago. The enterprising Albuquerque, before he 
quitted that place after its conquest proceeded to supply this deficiency . . . ‘he ordered 
money to be coined, for in the country gold and silver passed only as merchandiso, and during the 
reign of the king Mubammad there was no other coined money than that mado from tin, which 
served only for the ordinary transactions of the market,’ (Decade, II, Bk. 2, ch. 8). 

YI. 
Newbold, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements 
in the Straits of Malacca. 
$ vols. 1888, 

Vol. II, p. 94. The following extracts from treaties made by tho Dutch show that they did 
not fail to profit by this opportanity of increasing the revenue of Malacca. Article I, of a treaty 
concluded by the Dutch Governor, West Boelan, in eouncil with the Chiefs of Rumbowe (Rembau) 
and Calang (Klang) dated Malacca, 24 January 1760 :—‘ The tin being tho produce of Linges 


(Lingg!), Rumbowe and Calang, without any exception, will be delivered to the Company . 
at 88 dollars a bakara of throe `prhuls, and this price will always continue without its being : 


enhanoed. 
p.96. The Dateh resumed their monopoly, as we find from the 7th article of a treaty, 


dated, Naning, 5 June 1819, between the Supreme Government of Netherlands India and Rajah 
Ali, the Panghulu and Ampst Suku, of Rumbowe which ran thus:—Rajah Ali, the Panghulu 


— 
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and Ampat Buku, of Rumbowe, must give up to the Government all the tin from Lingee, 
Sungle-Ujong, Rambowe, and any place under their authority, without reservation, The 
Government binds itself to pay 40 Sp. dollars per bhara of 800 Lat of 870 lbs.” . . . On 
the resumption of Malacca by the English in 1826, the tin trade relapsed into the bands 
of private merchants. 

p. 100, The tin assumes the shape of the ingots of commerce, of which there are two kinds, 
common in Sungei-Ujong, fampang and köping or bangka. The former weighs from half a rad to 
two kati, and the latter from 50 to 60 kati: one kati is equal to one pound and three quarters. 

p. 108. According to Mr, Orawfurd (Hist. of the Indian Archipelago, 1820), the cost of 
producing а owt. of bangka™ tin ів but £ 1-2-8, whereas the cost of producing the same quantity 
of Cornish tin amounts to £ 8-4-7, The cost of а cwi. of the metal in Sungei-Ujong is estimated 
by an intelligent native at 2 1-3-0. 

IIL, 
J, R. A. S. Straits Branch, No. 10. 88 Nos., Singapore, 
1878-99. 

‚ p. 946. In a MB. collection of Dutoh treaties prepared in Batavia under the orders of 
Sir Stamford Ва ез, while he was Lieut.-Governor of Java the following engagement is to be 
found. 16 is dated 15 August 1650, Cornelis van der Lyn being then Governor-General 
s Contract with tbe Chiefs of Perak, dependent on Acheen, stipulating that tho exclusive tin trade 
granted to the Company by the Ratoo of Aoheen will likewise embrace the State of Perak; that 
ja to say, that the same will in future be restricted to the Dutoh Company and the inhabitants 
of Acheen, Yang-de-per Tuan, Sultan of Perak, further promises in obedience to the order 
received from Acheen to direct all foreigners now trading at Perak to depart without delay with 
an interdiotion against returning hereafter. The Oompany to pay the same duty as at Acheen for 
the tin it shall export, and the value of the tin coinage to remain as it is at present: vis,, 1 Hdor 
for } Bp. dollar, and 1 dahara.of 8 pikul for 126 Bidor or 314 Bp. dollars, 

P. $47. с. 1651, The first named, Peirah (Perak), 18 situated on the Malay Coast and is 
subjeot to the Queen of Acheh (Acheen). The Establishment, which is under the control of an 
onderkoopman ів maintained by the E. Maateohappy solely for the trade in tin, which is obtained 
for ready money or piece goods st the rate of 61 Rix-dollars the bakera.’ 

p. 858. We аго told, in an extract from a Malay Ohroniole of Perak, that for а bahara of 
tin the Dutch could pay 32 reals (dollars); the duty was reals besides, 

p. 268. In a contract between the Dutch E, I. Company and the Sultan of Perak, dated 
1765, the latter engages to sell all his tin exclusively to the Dutch “at the rate of c. 864 or Sp. 
dollars 114 per (piksi of) 125 lbs., or per bakara of 876 lbs. Bp. dollars 84." 

p. 967. The tin of Perak is said to be delivered to the Dutch "at the rate of 82 Sp. dollars 
per Bakara of 428 Ibs.” (1786). ` 

р. $68. Maxwell ssys (1888) that the old Perak currenoy, lamps of tin weighing 23 kati 
each, called dor, have altogether disappeared. 

+ IV. 
Marsden, History of Sumatra, ed, 1811. 

p. 178. “Tin called mah is a very considerable article of trade . . . The mines are 
situated in the island of Bangka, lying near Palembang and are sald to have been accidently 
discovered there in 1710 by the burning ofa house , . . It is exported for tbe most part in 
small pieces or cakes called tampang, and sometimes in slabs ” (Báping). 

बा Г, ॥,, from kho Island of Bangka near Palembang in Sumatra. 


Stevens, Guida to Е. I. Trade, 1775, p. 87, says exactly the came thing: “ The Peoul contains 100 (७४७ - 
or 875 lbe, or 185 Bid" (bidor), 
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V. 
Eaffes, Java, 1880, Vol, IT, Appendia. 
(1). p. lk footnotes The pickis is а small tin oom, of which 200 make а wang, and 28 wang 
are equal in value to a Sp. Av:lar. | 
(3). р. टक्कर, In the Јова] currency of Java, 10 copper doits make .one wang (а small silver 
coin) and 12 wang one rupee. 


(8). p. сїй, The following table9$ shows the current value of the different coins 
circulating in Java :— 


4 doits make 1 Btiver 

10' , - i 1 dubbeltje 

30 وو‎ » 1 schelling 

60 م‎ " 1 half rupee (Batavian, Surat or Arcot) 
120 ,, » 1 rupee (ditto) | 
240 ,, " 1 American or Austrian dollar 

[other variants] 

68 doits make 1 half siooa rupee (Bengal) 
186  ,, si 1 віоса rupee 
183  ,, 3s 1 half Sp. dollar 
1604 وء‎ » 1 Bp. dollar 
190 ,, z 1 rix-dolar (of account) 
812 , Е 1 old ducatoon 
820 ,, “i 1 new ducatoon 


From these tables can be deduced the following useful scales and inferences :— 
(1). 200 pichis | make 1 wang 
28 wang 1 бр. dollar 
6000 pichis to the Sp. dollar .'. the pichis here are Chinese cash. 
Also 24 wang go to the dollar, making 4800 pichis to the dollar, The rix-dollar 
account) would run 4500 cash to the dollar, 
(8). 10 doits make 1 wang 
24 wang ٣ 1 dollar 


ipee 


240 doita to the dollar .. 9} doit make 1 cent, and the doit is here the 


d 


Dutoh cash, 
(8) General scale. 
doits 
to the dollar 4 doite make 1 stiver (cent) 
. 10 24 stiver 2 1 dubbeltje (wang) 
90 B dubbeltje T 1 schelling 
60 ü sohelling b 1 half-rupee (suku) 
120 3 half rupees - „ 1 rupee (jampal) 
240 2 rupees » 1 dollar 


——— 


910 doita to the dollar .'. 2$ doit make 1 cent and the doit is here 
the Dutch cash. 


ч Selections only; differently stated from Baffles for clearness. 
* Bhowing how easily the reporta of observers of the old tims can bo misinterpretod, 


- 
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VI. 
Thomas Bowrey, Malay Dictionary, 1701. 
10th Dialogne. 


(1) Achee. 
16 Miams make 1 booncal 
20 boonoal n 1 cattes 
100 ogsttee iy 1 pecool 
2 peoool# i ] bahar Malayo 


The байат contains of English averdupois weight: 896 l. 11 os. 14 gr. The boonca- 
gontains of troy weight: 1 os. 8 dw, 33 gr. 

The aforesaid is the Malayo weight, but they also use the China dachin or stilliard for 
great weights, which is accounted во :— 


10 ooonderin - make 1 mss 
10 mas 35 1 tial [takil, tale] 
18 tial T 1 oattea 
100 ocattee >. pod 
8 pecool - 1 bahar Malayo 


The Chins peoool contains of English averdupoix weight: 181 1.18 ox. 13 dw. The tia: 
contains of Troy weight: 1 ox, 4 dw, 1 gr. 
(2) Bamjermaaseen. 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted во: — 
5 matabooroongfa make 1 telab [tšra, tra: Chinese pron.] 
6 telae 5 ] mas 
16 mas " 1 tial 
The tial contains of Troy weight: les. 8 dw. Ten mas is accounted a dollar weight, but 17 
the dollar wants 4 telae it is passable. One mas weight of gold is accounted the same value 
as à silver dollar; if ao, 10 mas weight of gold, or one dollar weight of gold, is valued at tex 
silver dollars, bat mon may buy gold cheaper. ‘The dust-gold is near equal in fineness te 
English gold. For great weights they nse the Chins stilliards, 
(3) Succadans. 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver is accounted so :— 
3 matabooroong make 1 telae 
6 telae » 1 mas 
16 mas a 1 tial 
For great weights is used the Ohina dachin or stilliard. The tial contains of Tror 
weight, 1 oz. 12 dw. 18 gr. The price of gold is 16 dollars a fal: its fineness ia near аз 
English gold. | 
| (4) Pasacer, 
The weights used to weigh gold and silver are acoounted so :— 
8 mataboorung make 1 telae 
6 telae 1 mas 


st 
16 mas 1 tial 

"ONU क aaa Тоо ڪھ‎ Two copies in the British Musoum., ` 

* (р) Misprint for 8 peocol. 


"а Mataburung, bird's eye: abrus seed, Of. Milburn, Oriental Commerce, 1813, Vol IL, p. 415, where 
maiabooroong becomes malaboeroong and idas becomes tesa (walla), which, when written by a represen з 


tire. 
© This means that the ratio of gold to ailver was in the latter рагі of the 17th century 10: 1 or lose, Fer 
rakio of gold to silver in the Yar East at various periods see anis, vol. XX VI. p. 510. 


њ. 
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The tial contains of Troy weight: 1 oz. 5 dw. 1 gr. The gold is in fineness near the 
English gold, and is valued at 16 dollars the tial. For great weights is used the pecool and 
cattes 100 caties = 1 pecool. The pecool oontains of English averdupoix weight 119 pounds. 


(5) Extract from a Letter about Merchandize, 
(dollars cents) 


Есек pepper : 25 baker, cach bahar Š peoool, at 12 dollera the bakar ... 800 
White pepper: 15 bakar, at 23 dollers the bahar, is «s «०० .. 830 
Lragon's blood: 5 peoool, at 45 dollers the peoool is  ... ius . 226 
Eeos-waur: 10 pecool, at 12 dollers the pecool, ia ... т Er . 190 
Canes; 1000 ш. .. .. FL. „. .. „2 2 „ш 29 48 
Enotorage of 1025 dollers, at 2 per cont  ... Т aus PE .. 20 12 


102579 
VII. 


Chalmers, Histery of Currency ія the British Colonies, 1898. 

p. 888. For this settlement (Penang) the Company in 1787 and 1788 struck a silver 
còinage consisting of rupees, with half and quarter rupees and copper cents, half cents and 
quarter oente, . . . There were also ‘pice’ here usually of tin, For on 28nd March, 
1809, a Government advertisement states that :—' whereas large quantities of spurious pice are 
now із circulation in this settlement and Government having ordered a new coinage of pice 
to the amount of 4,000 dollars, which with those that have been before coined at different 
times, by order of Government, wil be sufficient fur the purposes of general circulation. 
Notica is hereby given that on and after the firat of next month no pice will be received into 
the treasury of this island, except such as have been ocined by the order of the Government, 
as before mentioned, so that 100 of which pice shall not weigh lees than 4F catties of pure 
tin. | 

Though the (E. I.) Company had established the rupee as the standard coin in Penang, 
the trade relations of- the settlement constrained the mercantile community to adopt as their 
standard, not the Indian coin, but the universal Spanish dollar, the coin familiar to the 
conservative races with whom they bad commerce. Therefore from the earliest days of 
Penarg, the dollar, not the rupee, was the recognised standard of value. Writing of this 
Island Kelly says in bis Universal Cambist of 1825 :— Accounts are kept in Spanish doilars, 
oopangs and pice, 10 pioe make a oopang and 10 copangs one Spanish dollar. The current 
pice асе 001060 in the Island. They are pieces of tin, 16 of whioh weigh a catty or lj lb. 
Englich. On the exchange of dollars into pice there is 9 Joss of 2%. 

p. 888. The Ourrency of the Straits Eettlementa ia thus described in Low's Disertairon 
on Penang, oto., in 1886 :— The dollar is the favourite coin in the Straits. It exchanges in 
the bazaars fora number varying from 100 up to 120 pice. At present itis pretty steady 
at 106,7 Indian rupees are also in oiroulation, but gold ooins are hardly ever seen. _ There 
are alo half dollars, and the divisions of the síoca [Government] rupee. А श०८८ rupee 
exchanges in the bazaar for 50 pice on an average" [/, ¿, ab par asa half dollar]. And 
similarly Newbold in his Account of the British Seitlemenis in the Straits of Malacoa, 1839, 
(says) . + . "The most ourrent copper coins are the cent, half and quarter cent, the 
doit, the wang, the wang bhara [5akaru], and the Indian ploe." 

* The total is really 1084 dollars 60 cents including “fastorage.” 
fi This gives the ratio of tin to silver as М: 1, See next note. 
Ts The nominal loosl ratio of tin фо silver wae 101 : 1 to 10: 1. Theacbual ratio as shown by comparative 


weighn-ents of tin money and tis silver equivalents (ants, p. 18) waa 71 i 1. The stakerosnta here show ratios of 
5}, भ्र, €4 and 8: 1; no doubt all due to looal variations in the value of tin as stated in terme of silver money. 
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pp. 888-4, In 1885 ihe Company revised its currency legislation for the whole of its 
territaries, which included the Straits Settlements, and made no exception in favour of. the 
dollar-using colony when enforcing the establishment of the rupee as the standard coin, with 
pice as subsidiary circulation. The first concession which the Oompany made to the require- 
menta of the Straits currency was in 1847, when by Act No. VI, of that year it was provided 
that the Indian Regulations shell not apply to copper currency of the Settlements of Penang, 
Singapore and Malacoa . . + Bat this concession was withdrawn in 1855, ` The 
preamble of Act XVII of that year reads as follows:—Whereas the Oompany’s rupee 
is by Act XVII of 1885 a legal tender in the Settlements of Prince of Wales Island (Penang) 
Singapore and Malacca, but no copper coin except the half-pice issued under Act XI of 1854 
is now legal tender of fractions of a rupee in that Settlement . . . it was enacted as 
follows from the Ist July 1855 1— 

A pie (cash) should be the legal 

tender in the Straits as 420 $o the dollar 


A. half-pioe 280 
А pioe?? е 140 
А double pice 70 


p. 383. (In 1868) Bir Hercules Robinson exposed the absurdities of ihe existing 
regulations :--АП acoounts throughout the Straits Settlements, except those of the Govern- 
ment, are kept in dollars and cents, but the srhaller accounts are kept in the denomination of 
rupee, ४०००७8७ and pies, causing thereby much noedless labour and confusion in the financial 
department. 

p. $86. (On the transfer of the Colony from the Indian to the Imperial Government in 
1867), the new local Legislation . . . under date Ist April 1867 passed the Legal 
Tender Act of 1867, repealing all laws for making Indian coin legal tender, and declaring 
thas from lsb April “the dolar . . . ‘shall be the only legal tender.in payment or on 
&coount of any engagement whatever, except as hereinafter mentioned (६, €, as to subsidiary 
silver coins) . ۰. . ‘The Act goes on.to place limits of tender of .. . . such copper ог. 
bronze coins as may be issued by Her Majesty's Mint or any branch thereof, representing the 
cent or one huhdredth part, the half-cent or two hundredth part or the quarter-dent or four 
hundredth part of the dollar . . . Footnote. The rate at whioh the conversion of the old 
‘into the new currency was to be effected was 220 rupees per 100 dollars, 

VII. 
Histoire de la navigation aus Indea Orientales par les Hollendois. 
Par G. M. А. W. L. [Lodewijckes Willen]. 
Amsterdam, 1609,% [Translated.] 

[Book I. relates to the First Datoh Voyage, 1595-7] fol. 30. The Chinese live only at 

Bantam~. . . Those who live at Bantam are those who buy pepper of the villagers š 
„ storing it until the Chinese ships arrive, when they sell it at two maoks for а сан, thas 
is, 100,000 casas [cash], for which they have bought eight sacks or more . . Hight dr ten 
of these ships come every year in January. . . . They bring the coin which has currency 
over all the Island of Jaya and the neighbouring Islands; it is called oss in ihe Malay 
language and pits in Java. I% is long than а denier, and of very bad alloy, being.cest in a 
mould. 1% is of lead mixed with the copper dross,’ and therefore so fragile that when a string 
з Ratio of Win to silver 4 : 1 
та ‘These extracts contain the first report of the currency in the Malay Archipelago made to the Duloh. The 
French in which the account ia written is quaint and difflenlt, 


тв Ab that bimo 240 denier went to the Kure (quarter dollar)mm060 to the dollar. | 
** The text has: “ de plomb melé d'escxraə do oxiyre " [ P xine | 
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of them is dropped, eight, ten, twelve, or more are broken. Also if they are soaked for a 
singl» night in sal water, they slick together so firmly thas half of them are broken. 

This coin is cast in а mouk in China, at the town of Obinohsu,’ situated in twenty-five 
degrees North Latitude, and they first began to take it there.in 1590, at which date it was first 
cast -n a mould by order of King Hammion, the present ruler, because the King, who was 
his predecessor, named Wontai, seeing that the earas which bad been made for the preceding 
twenfy years by King Hoyjen had, to a large extent, filled the islands ;* for they have 
no eurrenoy in Ohina, where everything ie bought and sold by litle pieoes of silver which they 
welgt by the con@urt [oandareen}. These are little red beans ( fastols), having a black spot on 
ene & do, called in Latin айты»; 

Fol Sls, The Chinese merchants bringing them foash] from China in mol а great 
quantity and being able to pass them, invented this nasty little cain,” in order that by the use 
end Landling thereof, they might break them and use them mp. Considering this, that King had 
them made of an even worse quality, and strung them by a square hole in the middle, 200 together. 
This they са a satac and they are of tho valuo of 8 liards of óur money, Five salao fastened 
togetier make 1000 casas which they call sapooow: 13,000-18,000 cazas are bought for a real of 
8 [dcllar].9 Hew of the first casas are found because they are nearly all used up, and in Java 
they sre nolonger current. When they were first introduced, six sacks of pepper were bought 
for 19,000, where now, on the arrival of the Ohinese, they buy only two or occasionally 2} sacks 
for 150,000 сажи of the present currency . , , 

Wow, because we have spoken of the weight condsr, it should be noted that a large number of 
reals of 8 [dollars] are taken to Ohina, whioh will not pass because no ooin is current there. But 
they mut them Into littl pieces, weighed by the above mentioned conduri, ten of which make a 
[gold] mas, and 10 mas make a /cyel, whioh is as much as 17 ordinary reals [of sllrer ].t 


Ix. 

Anonymous r Collection of Voyages undertaken by (he Dutch Hast India Company. Translated 
inio English [really paraphrased and exiendad from several authorities of all dates]. London, 
1708. I 

p.187. Waiting for the payment of pieces of eight for caxias, which the Dutoh had, 
bougat of them. These cazias are a kind of money of worse alloy than lead, of which they 
string 200 together and call® it une sawig de carias and caras. 


"т э Oachao in Tonquin. Bee Crawfurd, Embassy to Slam and Cochin Chine, 1828, p. 517. 

m This information and “history” is of course only what the Рофе were told looally. 

™ C}, Crawford, Knkassy to Siam and Cochin China, 1828 р. 248. “(At 06) he brought . . . 30 guons in 
monsy. About 15 Bp. dollars in a miserable ooin composed of sino,” है 

* Malay, sa-ickok, a knot on a string: sapiku, sa-paks, a string of cash: Yule, Hošson-Jobeen, з. 9, sapéque! 
Crawfcrd, Maley- Diet. s, v, pakn (— Cantonese pak, a sicing of onah). Inard was an old Freneh copper осіп, worth 
apparently about an English penny on the aboro statement, 

b Krlakobe1 sa-pškw ` ` 
с. 18b soils —1 dollar .'. 1 pi 8 cents 
3 Hard oo sa-takek s. lad mm It 
1 oont == } penny .. 1 Пата == हूं 
The close connection of this soale with the sub-divisiéus of the sin ingot ourrency of the Malay Peninsula will 
have bacome by now alsar to the readar. 

"n All this is copied by Mandelslo without acknowledgment in ihe fashion of his time in Voyages and 
Travel: to the E. Indies, 1680-40, in Davies’ trans. 1669, pp. 1177, I$ is also used in a Collection of Voyages af ths 
Duioh जे, I. Ce., 1788, pp. 198 f, 

ना I. o, the Portuguese so call it. Una sawia de oautas come from Portuguese Information and would mean a 
Mppring’’ (sa-utes, one string or file) of cash. In the work quoted sawia is misprinted santa and sapocow (sa-riku) 
{я misprinted tapoon. 


“ 
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p. 169. Though 140,000 casas, which is six soore pieoes of eight, were offered to make 
him [a Dutchman] prisoner and deliver him to the Portuguese: [110643 to the dollar]. 

p. 888. The small casas are not current money in Bali, but only the great ones, 6,000 
of which are worth g pieoe of eight. 

X, 
John Crawfurd, Journal ofan Embassy to the Couris of Stam aud Cochin China, 1888. 

р. 617, The proper coined money of Tonquin and Cochin China is called а sapeh or 
sapeque, and formerly consisted of brass, but at present of xino. Ib is about the size of an 
English shilling, bears the King’s namo in tho Ohlnese character and has a square hole in the 
middle for the convenience of being strung, 00 sapeks make a was, and 10 жаз one kwan 
or quan [dollar] as it is more usually written. The two last are moneys of account: 
600 sapeks, which make s kwan, are commonly strung upon a filament of ratan and in this 
manner kept for use, forming a bulky and most inconvenient currency. Ingots of gold and 
silver, stamped by the Government are ourrent in the Country, although not considered 
coin , . . the sinc coin, as well as the gold and silver Ingots are atruok at (1801180, the oapital 
of Tongking. The punishment of death is inflicted for forging the former. The Sp. dollar is 
current in Cochin Obina and valued at one quam and a half by the Government, The swan of 
acoount according to the statement now given ought to be worth 55 cents or something more than 
half a Өр. dollar, but its price fluctuates with the plenty or scarcity of silver, as may naturally be 
expected. The price paid by the King for the metal, from which the rino owrrency is struck, is 
only 18 guans the picul: so that of coarse it passes for infinitely more than ils intrinsic value, and is 
therefore an object of considerable revenue,” 

{ XI, 
Bowring: Kingdom amd People of Stam in 1850-1857. 

Vol. II., р. 84. [Cambodia—The King sent us] 80 chu-chu, This ів the currency of the 
country and a very inconvenient one It is, The only coin current in Cambodia besides . . , 
is the petis. This is made of an alloy of sine and tin, very thin, and so brittle as to be esaily 
broken betwoen the fingers. It has Chinese characters on one sido and a square hole in the mid le, 
for the purpose of being strung on a cord like Ohinese cash. The coin itself is Oochin-Ohinese, 
but is current over a great extent of country, including Cochin-China, Tongking, Laos, 
Champa and Combodis, . . + 

60 petia make 1 tean 
10 tean » 1 ehuohu% 
7 chuchu .,, 18р. dollar 
4200 petis to the dollar, 

Ten chusku are generally tied together in а bundle for convenience of carriage: the weight of 
the bundle is enormous, four of them weighing a péeul, We received from the King 8 bundles— 
their equivalent value being equal in Straits money to the magnificent sum of 4 dollars and 28 
cents or thereabouts, It certdinly, looked a great deal, and was just about as much as a man 


eould carry. 
T (To be continued.) 





= This gives a scale 60 sapsk < 1 mas 
10 mas """1kwan 


ama 


600 sapek (onah) tó ihe kwan. 
Government reekoning, 400 cash tò the dollar: actual relative valne, 1906 cash bo the dollar. 
ss ‘This exactly talles with Oochin-China scale reported by Orawfard, swrra No. X, Chucho, Malay, a 
"wiring, file [of pierced omah], 
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KING OHANDRA OF THE MBHARAULI IRON PILLAR INSORIPTION. 
BY M. M. HABAPRASAD SHASTRI, М. A, 0. I. B.; OALOUTTA. 

Tae Mehársul posthumous iron pillar imseription gives the following historical {nforma- 
ton i— 

Chandra, an independent ruler conquered Bengal, oroesed the seven tributaries of the Indus, 
кай brought Balkh within his sway. The southern boundaries of his dominions were washed by 
tae waves of the southern seas. Ho was а worshipper of Vishnu and he erected а flagstaff in 
bonour of that deity. 

The inscription gives no information about his capltal, his pareatage and his time, but as the 
oaaracters in whioh it is lnelsed belong to the early Gupta varlety of Indian alphabet, he may have 
flourished in the first century of the Gupte ers, 

The inscription does not give his surname, ‘Amy surmame may be givea to him. Babu 
Magendra Nath Vasa gave him the surname Varman, and Mr, Vinoent Smith, the surname Gupta. 
Mr, Vasu’s paper appeared in the Procsedings of the Asiatic Society qf Bengal, for 1895, pages 
177 to 180, and Mr. Smith's in the J. R. A. 5. for 1897, pages 1 to 18. Mr. Vasa bases his 
.tweory on the Susuniá insoription of Chandravarman which he read from aa imperfect impression 
७3 follows :— 

PushkardmbudAipsier Mahardje-Sri-Siddhevarmmatah puirasya l(ak&réja-Srt-Ukawdrewar- 
watak britik. Ohakrasvdwinah DásdgresdiisrisMiah. — 

Mr. Smith bases his theory on the fact that at that period there was no great king who could 
conquer Bengal and Balkh at the same time, and on the fact that the inscription belongs to the 
north eastern variety of Gupta character, Mr. Vasu says that this Obandravarman is identical 
with the Ohandravarman who was defeated along with other poteatates of Aryüvarta by Samudra- 
gupta, Mr. Smith says that that may be true, but be cannot be the Ohandra of the Iron Pillar, as 
ha is simply styled mazXdrdjd which means a subordinate position. Mr, Vasu gays it this Chandra 
ocald conquer Bengal from the Pushkara Lake, how oan ho be a small king ? Mr. Smith replies that 
Fushkar&mbudhi must be some place in Bengal or Assam, and not the Pushkara Lake. 

I believe, I have stated the position of the two scholars on this point as far as a third person 
cen do. Buk some facts have since then come to light whioh hare strengthened the position of 
Nr. Vasu. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji very kindly sant me а good impression of the Susunis inscription, This 
impression improves the reading given by Mr. Vasu in one point at least. What he reads 
Fushkarambudhipatsh 1a really PusAbarandZAipateh. This makes а good desl of difference In its 
historical bearing.  Puskhkarámbudki may or may not be the Pushkara Lake near Ajmer, It may 
appear to matter-of-fact people absurd to call that mall sheet of water, 7 miles from Ajmer, аз 
aruudhi, but Sanskrit poets are capable of such exaggeration. The latter part of the compound 
werd may lead men to think of the sea, which is close to Bengal though not to Assam. But all 
those speculations have been set at rest by the new reading. Pushkaraya is a city which still 
exists. It is the second city in the Jodhpur State, and now stands ов the border of the great 
вмайу desert! In the map given by Mr, Smith in his history of the conquest of Samudragupts, 
vent tracta of thé country round Pushkarana have been left outside these conquests. So even he 
acmite that there were independent kings in this part of India whioh Samudragupta did not or 
could not conquer. There is nothing to prevent the supposition that Ohandravarman king of 
Pushkarana conquered or raided the greater portion of Агуйтагба and even Balkh but that 
Bemudragupta sent him away from Aryfvarta, but could not conquer his home provinces in 
Western India ; and I believe this is the right supposition 


1 Ты antiquity is vouched by the fact that an influential body of Bedhmays in Western India go by the name: 
of the city. 
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Another fast has also come to light which oonfirms Mr. Vasu's theory, Babu Jaya Sankar, 
Vakil, Mandasor, has some property close to the city. While he was oultivating one of the 
fields, his men turned up a stone which contained an insoription, It was immediately taken 
possession of and keptin the house of the Subbah of the Province. In October last I saw the 
atone and read it, But as my stay there was short, I was net quite satislod with my reading. 
Babu Jaya Sankar very kindly gave me two impressions which he bad taken on very thin paper. 
But as I wanted to be quite sure, I applied to Dr. Marshall, Director-General of Archeology. in 
Indis, and at his 11 stance Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar has sent me an exoellentimpression. This stone 
contains only half the inscription, It breaks up in the middle of a sentence. But the portion 
that remains giros us а good deal of historical information. Ik was ineised in the year 461 of the 
Malava ега, that is, 404 A; D., and it gives us a line of kings in Western Indio, vix. Jayavarman, 
his son Bimhavarman, and his son Naravarman, who was reigning in 404 A.D. Now, this 
Naravarman ів known to us from the Gaügdhár inscription, dated 426 A. D., of Vidvavarman, who 
was his son. Referring to the new impression of the Susunid inseription given to me by 
Mr, R. D. Banerji, I find that what Mr, Vasu read Siddhavarman is really Siıhararman, written 
exactly in the same way as the Simhavarman in tbe inscription discovered by Mr. Jaya Bankar. 
in the Busunid inscription then, Sihavarman is the father of Chandravarman, and in 46 
Mandasor inscription of 404 А, D. he із the father of Naravarman, May not Ohsndravarman 
‘and Naravarman be brothers? They both hail from western India, they both have the surname 
Varman, and the namo of their father is also the same. They also come near to each other in 
time,— Naravarman in 404 A. D. and Ohandravarman in Samudragupta's time, which Mr. Smith 
puts down from 845-380. Butas his succesgor’s earliest Inscription is dated in Gupta Samvat 
82, that is, 401 A, D. his roign may hare come down toa few years later than 880 A. D, 
Mr, Smith ів wrong, I believe, in including Mandasor in the шар of Samudregupta's conqueste. 
For Naravarman and his son Viávavarman do not seem to have acknowledged any obligation to 
the Guptas, The only inscription from Western Malwa in which a Gupta name appears is that of 
Bandhuvarman (486 А, D.), son of Viévavarman, in which Kuméragupte’s Lame is given first and 
then that of Bandhuvarman, who is again extolled for his many good qualities, showing that the 
subjection was not тегу hard. The line of Varman kings of Pushkarapa would then run thug ` 


Jayavarman 
Simhavarman i 
Chandrararman Waravarmen 
Vidvavarman 
Bandhnvarman, 


reigning in subjection 
to Kumáragupta. 

It may be urged that the title of all these monarchs, namely жай а shows a subordinate 

position. But is it a fact that mahdrdja always meant а subordinate position? To whom would 

Maharaja Jayavarman bea subordinate? Naravarman’s grandfather must have lived in 850 

A.D. orthoresbout, There was no big empire at that time in Indis, and, by the showing of 

Мт. Vincent Smith's map, Pokarna was never included in Samudragupte’s conquests, and yat 
Simhavarman of Pokarga is styled а жай; а. 
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Mr. Vincent Smith may say that ss itis not probable that a Mahárájf of Pokarna should 
invade distant Bengal, there must have been some Pushkars or Pushkarapa in Bengal or Assam. 
Bat then the burden of proving lies on him. Pushkarna is a well-known place, The Susuni& 
inaoription agrees in character with the ‘Mandasor inscription of A. D. 404. The compound 
letter m and A are exactly alike in both. They are records within a few decades of each other, Bo 
acless the contrary is clearly shown, people have a right to believe that a Maharaja of Pokarna did 
invade Bengal. It may be argued thet while Chandragupta I. and Samudragupta were powerful 
monarchs and were extending their dominions on all sides from the capital at Páfalipuira: how 
oowld а king, however powerful, of Pokarna, conquer Bengal? But the Busuniá insoription says 
thst Ohandravarman of Pokarga did conquer that part of the country and ereot the wheal there; 
s0 in spita of Chandragupta and Samudragupta he did come there and conquer. 


This may be possible only H it is considered that Ohandravarman came to Bengal before the 
victorious career of Samudragupta began. In fact, Samudragupta, in establishing his dominions 
in Áryivarta, had to conquer Ohandravarman. In ancient India and even in modern India power- 
ful kings oftea had dominions distant from their home provinces, Duryodhana had Айда as 
ons of hu provinces, though in the intermediate space there were other independent sovereigns 
Tke feudatory states of the present day often have possessions detached from their main 
possession. Shivajt had Tanjore far away from Poona. Similarly Chandravarman might have 
poaseesions in Bengal. 

It is much easier to believe that a Mahárá]& of Pokarga would invade or lead an army to- 
Belkh than to think that a Mah&r&já of Pá(aliputra would invade that country. The distance 
between Pitaliputrs and Balkh is certainly much greater than the distance between Pokarna 
and Balkh or Pokarpa and Bengal.? 

The argument from palmography, though very powerful when centuries are concerned, is ot 
very little force for shorter periods. That the iron pillar insoription is written in eastern yariety 
of Gupta character does not show that the insoription necessarily belongs to a Gupta emperor 
Th» man who inscribed the inscription may have known only the eastern variety of character 
Tha last argument of Mr. Vincent Smith is now given in his own words. :— 


“When to all these argumenta is added this, that it is impossible to indicate any other sove- 
reign of the period to whom the language could be applied the conclusion is inevitable that the 
Ohandra who set up the iron pillar was beyond doubt Ohandragupta LI.” 

The inevitable conclusion depends upon one assumption that it is impossible to indicate any 
other sovereign, But, with Simhavarman olose by at Pokarna, having complete mastery of west- 
ern India including western and even central Malwa, where is the impossibility of indicating 
ancther sovereign 1 

Mr. Smith admits that the wording of the iron pillar insoription departs widely. from the 
ordinary formula of the Gupta inscriptions, and yet he is convinced that the mysterious emperor 
сал be no other than Chandragupta II. But others are not so convinced, and the probability of 
the mysterious emperor being Obandravarman is now all the greater for the new reading of Pushka- 
rîya for Puskare in the Susuni& record and the discovery of the new Mandasor inscription of 404 


A? D 


а The Sisunth insertytion has the figure of a wheel before it: The wheel is pretty large and is complete with 
spoke, nave and rim. The inscription is meant to record the dedication of the wheel to Vishgu. The tron 
plar insorlpétom records the dedication of а flagstaff to Vishnu. Both those are likely to bo the work of ons 
derete follower cf Vishnu. This is another argument in favour of the Candra of iron-pillar being Candra Varma. 
Bemuse the wheel and fiagstaff are both sored to Vishnu and one who ervots а wheel is likely to erect a басца 
also. I think the same donor dedicated other signs also mored to Vishnu and some of them may yet be discorerd. 
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MUKRTAGIRI. 
BY НІВА LAL, В.А.; NAGPUR. 


Мукта: or Salvation Hill is what is called а siddha-kshetra of Jainas, whence 3F crores 
(85 millions) of Jaina devotees are said to have obtained eirofaa or salvation. Ita old namo is 
said to have been Medhagiri or Sheep Hill, because a sheep happened to fall from ite top, brt 
attained salvation owing to the sanctity of the place, It is referred to as Medhigin in the 
Jaina book Niredaa-bhakit, in which the following gdsAd occurs :— 

Achobalapurs sara tiyade 

“бяс bhdya Medhigtri sihare 

Akujhthaya kodio sivvd na. 

gayd namo tesis, = 

“To the north-east of Aohohalapura lies Medhigiri Hill (whence) 84 огогев* sttained-nerydsd, 
I bow down to it.” 

Achchalpura is the old name of Ellichpur, to the north-east of which Hes Muktagiri, at a 
distance of about six miles. It is included in the Betûl district of the Central Provinces and 
is fifty-seven miles from Badndr, the head-quarters of the district. The hill is included within 
the village of Thaporá&, and is about a mile away from the ба. It is reached by a country 
road, passing between two mountains rising high on either side, and presenting a most piota- 
resque View to the passer by. These two hills, which are parts of the Satpud& range, meet at 
the point which was selected by the Jainas as their sacred place, where as many as 48 
temples have been constructed, containing 85 idols of the various Tirthahkaras, the principal 
one being Párívanftha. Below the hill there is a new temple built in which twenty-five idols 
are enshrined, some being new and others being those of old temples on the hill, now brought 
down below. The dates on these range from 1488 to 1898 A, D. The hill has two principal 
groups of temples, one at the highest point, containing four templea, which enshrine only the 
twenty-four pairs of charasas, or footmarks of the Tirthatkaras or Jaina incarnations. As a 
matter of fact, however, there are 26 pairs instead of $4, The main group of temples is at the 
middle of the hill, and has a temple cut out from the rock. It is not exactly in the ore 
style, the roof being ornamented with artificial arches.. The central and the largest tomple 
is that of Parévandtha with a golden pinnacle on ita top. The image inside is canopied with 
seven snake-hoods, one of which, the looal tradition goes, was broken with a stiok by Anrarg- 
sab, whereupon a stream of blood shot forth, which restrained the iconoclast from making 
further injuries to the idol. It is believed that until recently the blood mark was visible on 
the broken hood, but somehow or other it has now disappeared. The temple was apparently 
roofed, but s brick dome, as in almost all other temples, has been erected over it, fully on the 
Muhammadan style. To the west of this temple there are three temples made of stone. One 
has a small portico supported on four pillars, two of which belong to an old temple, whioh seems 
to have fallen down. The carvings on these pillars are beautifully executed, especially the 
one which ocoupies the south-west comer. It is ornamented with Hrtimukhas and with coar- 
vings of bells suspended with chains, as also Jinas in standing and sitting postures. Inside the 
temple, of which this forms the portioo, there are broken pisces of pillars and £iAars, which 
indicate the existence of an older temple here. 

On а still higher level to the west of E» temple is another 014 temple, which has an 
underground terrace, This is rather in = decayed stato, and has had to be mpported by 

1 Visited on 18-3-10, 


3 The word is kodí, whioh is taken as a corruption of bopi у but the more reasonable version would be to take 
i+ ix its ordinary sense of s soore. Ibis very possible thas 70 saints obtained sirwins from this hill, 
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butaresses in several places. At the entrance on the top there ія an exquisite oarved image 
of е Jaina Tirthatkara. Thus there are really 5 old temples, which may claim to have been 
bui_t during medisval Brahmanic period, or prior to the 18th century A. D. 

Most of the images placed in this group of temples are made of black or white marble, 
but there are others made of ordinary red stone. Most of the marble stones are dated, and 
go 18 far back as 1488 А, D. They are muoh finer in soulpture than the red ones, which are 
locally believed to be older than the marble ones. It is very possible that the red ones are 
older and were made by local sculptors, who apparently were rude workers. 

Besides the temples, there are spacious dharmasdlds, or rost-houges for the pilgrims, and 
there are also underground temples, where everything is pitch dark without a lamp. Some 
of these underground places are said to have been oovered up as being dangerous. Formerly 
ths temples were not carefully looked after and they had decayed, but now the Jaina commu- 
nity is taking active interest in their conservation, and duly repairs and whitewashes them. 
This work was first commenced in the year 1890 by Bap Sh&h of Ellichpur, who spent about 
Re, 22,000 in doing ftrpodaAdrs or repairs, and enshrining new images where they were missing. 
Now each temple contains three or four or even a larger number of images. On one temple there 
is a stone inscription dated Samvat 1691 and Зака 1556, or 1684 A. D., recording the names 
of the builder with his family. Another stone has now been inserted giving the repairer’s 
nume as Sîtûbêî of Amraoti. A regular staff of temple servanta is now engaged to look after 
tLe temples, whose picturesqueness is well desoribed by a party of visitors, in the Visitors’ 
Book kept by the manager. This may well be quoted here. ‘‘This charming place, due 
te the charity and munifloence of the Jaina community, so full of beauty and interest, perch- 
ei in such commanding surroundings, wrought upon us all a sort of spell One would 
voll believe thas the green moss-grown water-fall was fashioned, as we were told by our guide, 
Ly the fairies. The images of the gods, their expressive countenances, mysterious and brood- 
ing, with foreheads that seem to hide within themselves great thoughts, withdrawn and 
unspeakable, the courtyards, the temples and all their beauty, brought great enjoyment to 
eur party 3.” 

The Jainas believe that there is occasionally а shower of kesar (saffron) rain on the 
semples, which leaves yellow marks on them. Whether this has any connection with any 


xind of droppings from the numberloss Akaqnoar bees, which make numerous combs on the 
rocks is a matter for leisurely determination, 


ON SOME NEW DATES OF PANDYA KINGS IN THE 18TH OENTURY.A, D. 
BY DEWAN BAHADUR LD. BWAMIKANNU PILLAI, M.A, В.І, (MADBAS); 
LL.B. (LOMD.). 
( Continued from p. 178.) 
*Jatavarman Sundara Pandya 

[Reign began between 29th December 1270 (See No, 584 of 1903 below) and 5th January 1371.] 

1909 (680). From the west wall of the Ohandikéévara shrine in the temple of Nequhga]a- 
náthasv&min, at Tirunejunga]am Pene District), Gift of land for a lamp by Aryan 
HivandakAlalagiydy of Puduvür in Arvalakfirram, a sub-division of Rájóndra-chó]a-va|anáqu. 

Date.—Ord year of Jat&varman Bundara Pandya; HRishabha; su, 11; Monday; “ Pushya” 
[за. 11 error for su. 5]. On Monday, 92 May 1278, Rishabha su. 5 and ‘‘ Pushya" ended 
respectively at ' 79 and -01 of the day, | 

Mote.—A date wrong by 6 tithis is not a satisfactory date. Itis possible, however, that Pusan, 
the Tamil equivalent in the Inscription for Pushya, is a wrong reading for “ Puram” = ‘‘ Purva 
Phalguni,” but though the combination of “Рота Phalguni” with Rishabba su. 11 is possible, such a 
combination did not actually ooeur even once on a Monday between А.р. 1200 and A.D. 1850. 
Itoocurred on days of the week, other than Monday, in A.D. 1206, 1216, 1227, 1285, 1288, 
1254, 1265, до; and on Monday, but in Mesha (not Rishabha) in 1258 and 1275. Possibly 


8 Н. Oampbell and others, 
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the date intended is Monday, 4th April, A.D. 1278, when Mesha su. 11 and । Purya Phálgunt" 
` commenced; they ended next day sat. 38 and. 70 respectively. This would be the 8га 
regnal year of Jak. Sund. Pandya whose reign began in 1276. 

1909 (808). From the south wall of the outer prákfra of the Kachohhap&érara temple at 
Tirukkachehür (Ohingleput District). Gift of one buffalo for a lamp. 

Date.—7th year of Jaf. Sundara Pandya: Mina; su. 10; Sunday; “Hasta” [Mina error for 
Rishabha|. On Sanday 24th May 1876, Rishabha su. 10 and “Hasta” ended at "49 and :16 
respectively,  [ Ragnal year, 7th, should be 6th]. 

1908 (411), From the west wall of the firat prékdra in the Vilin&thasv&min temple at 
Tiruvi]mi]slal, Tanjore District; Damagod. Seems to record а gift of land for the benefit of ` 
the majkas and minor shrines in the temple at Tiruvi]imi]alai ; mentions a certain Nárpatten- 
nayira Pillai among the Salva devotees. र 

Da8te.—Sth year of Jatü&Yarman Sundara Pápdys; Dhanus; su. 8; Friday; ''Révati." On 
Friday, 23 Deor. 1278, Dhanus, su. 8; and“ Révatt” ended at · 26 arid · 08 respectively., 

1909 (607). From the north wall of the mangapa in front of the central shrine in the temple 
of Nequhga]anátbasvümin, at Tirunedungajem, Trichinopoly District. Gift of land to the temple 
of Tiruneduhga]a Udaiys Náyanír in Vadagavi-nida which was a sub-aivision of Рёрјуа- 
kulspati-valanáqu. 

Date.— 8th year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; Makara; su. 10; Wednesday ; *Hohipt," On Wed- 
nesday 5 Jan. 1278, Makara su. 10 ended at ‘36 and “Вб” commenced, ending next day at 41. 

1909 (819). From the north wall of the Vighn&érara shrine near the tank, in the Tiruk- 
kachohtir village (Ohinglepat District), Gift of land in Brahmaku[ ja ]ttór alias Vüštaikürap- 
kajattûr in Urrukkáffuküftaem, to the temple of Né&rpattenndyira-vinpagar Emberumán at 
Tirrukkachchür. 

Date.—8th year of Jaf. Sundara Pandya; Rishsbha; su. 3; Thursday; “ Poshya.” On 
Thursday 26 Мау 1278, Risbabha su. 8 ended at "87 uf day and ''Pushya" commenced, ending at 

27 of Frida 

d 1909 (805). From the south wall of the outer prdkdra of the KachchhapSévara temple at 
Tirukkachcehür (Chingleput District). Records the gift by a temple dancing-girl, of a lamp and 
а brass image carrying it. 

Date.—8th year of Jat. Sund, Pandya; Mithuna; айа . . . . . . Monday, “Utt. 
Bhad.” On Monday 13 June 1278, Mithuna ba, 7; and “Utt. Bhad.” ended at 80 and 79 
respectively. 

1902 (584).° тош the weet wall of the Saundaryk-n&yak! shrine in the Ка} тага temple at 
Kalaiyarkdvil (Madprá District), Gift of land 

Dato,.—10 te oar of Jat. Band. Págdys; Dhanus, su, 2; Sunday ; **Pushya" [DAanus must be 
Makara, and ukla must be bakuja]. On Sunday 28 Dec, 1281, Makara be, 2 and ''Pushya 
came to end respectively ak ° 76 and: 00 of the day. 

Note.—Relying on this date, I have fixed the earlier limit of the commencement of this reign 
as 20 Deo. 1270. The particular combination of tithi and nakshatra on a Sunday did not occur in 
the 10th year of reign of any of the other Sundara Pindyas and it may therefore be safely 


assumed that the date belongs to the present reign. If so it would belong to the 11th year, not 
to the JOth. 


1909 (815). From the north wall of the outer prdkdra of the Kachohbap&évara temple at 
Tirukkaehohür (Ohingleput District), Refers to the confiscation of the property of some rebel- 
lious and misbehaved people at Uttippükksm and registers a gift to the temple of Tirukkachohtr.. 

Date.—13th year of Jat. Bund. Pandya,  Kumbha, su,5; Wednesday; “Asvint” On 
Thursday 4 Feb. 1288, Kumbha su, 5 and ४ Asvint” came to end at ° 20 and ·39 respectively. 
They were both current for the greater part of Wednesday, 8rd February. | 

1909 (418). From the east wall of the prákára in the Vy&ghrap&dtévrara temple at Biddha- 
lingamadam (8. mer i . Records that the Biva-Brahmanas of the temple agreed to provide for offer- 
ings in the shrine of À]ugaiys Piljalyar, from the interest on 2000 Ku presented to the temple 
by Arindavap-Pallavaráiyay in the time of Kópperuijihgadóra and now placed in their hands. 
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Date.—13th year of Jat. Sand. Pindya ; Mina; su. 6; Saturday; “ Выш." On Sat. 6th 
March 1288, Mina. su. 6 and '' Hóhlnt" ended at -51 and *54 respeotirely. 

1901 (191), From the south wall of the mandapa in front of the Apatsaháytévara temple at 
Терпёгі (Ohingleput District). Gift of land, 

Date.—14th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; month of Adi; Monday; “ Hasta.” On Monday 9th 
daly 1285, * Hasta" ended at *48 [Regnal year should be 15th, not 14th]. 

1909 (808). From the south wall of the outer prdkdra of the Kachchhapóérara temple at 
Lirukkachûr (Ohingleput District). Gift of 8 cows for a lamp by a merchant of Madhurüntake- 
Chatarvódimahbgalam, residing in the street Buvanamu]udupperunderuvu, of that village. 

Date.—l7th year of Jat. Sund. Pandya; Simha, fukla . . . . “Wyo”, Monday; 
€ Utt. Ash," On Monday 6 Bep. 1288, Siha sukla жарат! (9th tithi) ended at -22 of day and 
‘ Utt, Ash.” was current for the greater part of the day, ending af ‘31 next day. [Regnal year 
was strictly the 18th, not 17th] 

N. B.—This Jatévarman Sundara Páugdya, whose reign is attested by six regular and 
eeveral fairly regular dates, noticed above, comes between Kielhorn’s Jat. Bund, Pápdya I 
cnd his Jag. Sund. Pandya II, who is really the third of that name in the present list of Pindyas 
ef the 13th century. I would, however, not assign any numbers till we know more about the 
Sundara Pandyas in the latter half of the 13th and the first half of the 18th century; but simply 
distinguish each Pandya, whether Sundara or Vira, by the initial year of his reign. It would be 
nterosting to know when Jat. Sundsra Pandys, who came to the throne on or about 29 Deo. 
1370, cessed to reign. A. D. 1288 is the latest date furnished by Madras Inscriptions, while 
in one of the Pudukottai inscriptions I have found a 30th year for him, i. ¢, А. D. 1800. 
If Jat. Sundara Pandya whose reign began in 1270 ceased to reign in or about A. D. 1800, 
he cannot be the parricide who murdered Mir. Kulaíokhara I, in or about A. D. 1810. Nor 
can the parricida be the Jat, Sundara Pandya who next comes under our notice and whose reign, 
beginning in A. D. 1276, ended in a]l probability, according to the inscriptions, as well as the 
Muhammadan historians, about A. D. 1298 

Jatavarman Sundara Pandya II. 
(Reign began between 18th September 1275 and 15th May 1376 on or about 25th June 1276). 

1908 (414). From the Vi|ináthasvá&min temple at Tiruvilimilalai (Tanjére District) Gift of 
land for the recital of tiruwmuras. 

Dete.—Oth year of Jatívarman Sundara Pandya; Тоја; ba. 7; Sunday; “ Ровһуа” On 
Sunday, 21 Oot. A.D. 1285 Tula. ba. 7 and “ Pushya" commenced respectively at ‘24 and '14 of 
the day. They ended next day at "20 and *13 respectively. 

1908 (581 A). From the west wall of the Saundaryandyakt shrine in the Kàļtárara temple 
at Kaleiyark6vil (Madura District), Gift of land. 

Date.—11th year of Sundara Pandya II. Dhanus; 2nd уай, Wednesday; "Punarvasu" 
= Wed, 4th Doc, 1286, on which day Dhanus ba, 3 and “ Punarvasu” ended respectively at ‘82 
and ‘98 respectively. 

[N. B, “Second tiyadi,” ordinarily meaning the 2nd day of a solar month, is an unusual 
expression for deittyd or ‘2nd lunar tithi ", although riyadi is etymologically the same as tie | 

1902 (575). From the south wall of the Ká]térara temple at Ká]aiy&rkovil ( Madura 
District). Gift of land to the temple of K&pappér by Aghbrastra MudaliAr alias V aidya-obakravartin, 
Mentions also а certain Pushpevana£iva, 

Dato.—12th year of Jat, Tribh, Sundara Pandya; Simha 29; ba, 8; Wednesday, ‘ Révati.” 
On Wednesday, 27th August 1287 [which was 90 Simba, not 29 Simba], ba, 3 and “Rêrati’’ ended 
at °73 and °87 respectively 

There is another date, very similarly worded, but referrible to а Sundara Pandya whose reign 
must have commenced in А, D, 1803—[See No, 580 of 1902 below] 

1907 (590). From the north wall of the Tiruchuttumá]iga of Saumyandthasy&min temple 


at Nandalûr (Ouddapah), Damaged. 
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1909 (802). From the South wall of the outer prdkíra of the Kachehapééwara temple at 
Tiruppachohür ( Obingleput District) Tamil. Gift of 80 cows and one bull for а lamp by a native 
of Mananallir alias V'ra&olachaturvódimahgalam in Bembür Kottam, a subdivision of Jayaigonda 

hoja-mandalam, 

Dete.— Year opp. 18th of Jativarman Tribh. Sundara Pandya; ba, 10; Monday; “Krittika” = 
Monday 8 July 1290 when be. 10 in Kataks and ''Krittika" ended respectively at "$$ and ‘77 
of the day. - 

Date.—({15th) year of Jat. Sundara Pandya; VirédAs Samvat; Kumbhs; su, 10 ; Mrnday, 
*Punarvasu." On Monday 90 Feb. 1290, which was in Virodhi Sathvat, Kumbha su. 10 ended at 
60, and Punarvasu began, ending next day at +05 
[15th year, error for 14th] 

1908 (69.) -From the south wall of the central shrinein the Nilakanth@svara temple st 
Vedal (North Arcot District). Gift of land to the temple of Karaikkandisuramudaiya-Nayapar at 
Vid&l 1а Vid&r-parru alias Vikrama-Pandys-valanidn, a district of Vepkugra-kéttam in Jayapgon- 
da chéla-magdalam. 

Date.— [This date appears, without any result, positive or negative, among the dates published 
by Prof. Jacobi in Ep. Ind. XI p. 186]. 8rd year opp. 18th Konerinmaikondan Jat. Bund. Pandya. 
Kataka; su, 7; Wednesday; “ Hasta," On Wednesday 4 July, A.D. 1301, Кајака su. 7 and 
" Hasta " ended. at *58 and ‘Ol respeetively. (For ending moment of Nakshatra local time has 
also to be considered). | 

1904 (128). From the east wall of the mangapa in front of the central shrine in the Birin- 
kurfávara temple at Tirthansgari (South Aroot). Gift of land for the festival called Kodanda- 
r&tnap-sandi after the king. | 

Date.—8rd opposite 18th year of KOnerinmaikongin Sundara Pandyan; Masha su. 9, “Pushya” 
= Friday 28th March 1292, when Mesha, su. 9 and ''Pushya" ended at *59 and *35 respectively. 

W.B.—The inscription particularizes the date now dealt with as the 476th day of the 16th 
regna] year, If #0, the reign would appear to have commenced on or about 25th June 1276 
which is consistent with all the dates found so far for this Sundara Pandya, except Kielhorn's “Р.” 
No, 27 “ year opp, 14; Monday 15th May 1290.” 

* MAravarman Tribhuvanachakravarti Vikrama Pandya. 
(Reign began between 12th Jan. and 29 Aug. 1288), 

1902 (143). From the south wall ofthe pr&kÉra in the Há&masrümin temple at Baunür 
(Mysore District), Sale of land. 

Date.—8rd year of Máravarman Vikrama Pindya; Makara; su, 4; Friday; “ Ponarvasn 
[Sukla 4 must be Sukla 14]. On Friday 11th Jan. 1286, Makara su, 14 and “Panarvasu” ended 
at “20 and ‘12 respectively 

1896 (120), From the north wall of the seeond prékára in the Kanyükumari temple at 
Cape Comorin (Travancore State). Gift of lamp 

Date.—bth year of Máravarman Vikrama Pandya; Dhanus ; kukla 8; Sunday; “ Батай,” 

On Sunday 14th Deo, 1287, Dhanus fukla 8 and “ Révati” ended at 18 and ‘64 respectively 

1909 (410). From the cast wall of the prékdra in the Vy&ghrapAdéévara temple at Siddha- 
Migamajam (B. Aroot). Gift of land for offerings by the nagarattér of Birringür 

Date.— 6th year of Mar, Tribh, Vikrama Рёрдуз ; Kanni ; su. 1; Sunday; “Hasta.” On 
Sunday 29 Aug. 1288 (=1 Kanni), Kanni gu. 1 ended ai *60 while ч Hasta,” began at ‘88, ending 
next day at ‘42. 

[Inscriptions Nos. 68 and 54 of 1905 give this Pandya the Baka date 1209: A.D. 1887]. 

. 1900 (116). From the north wall of the firat pr£bdra of ihe "Trivikrama-Perumál] temple at 
Tirukkoilür (8. Arcot), Refers to the king's victory over the Kakattya king Ganapati and records 
a gift of two lamps. 

Dete.—8th year of Tribhuvanarijaédhiraje ParamM&vara Sri Vikrama P&udya ; Dhanus; be 

8; Friday ; '* Hasta.” On Friday 14th Deo. 1291, Dhanus ba, 8 and ч Hasta " ended at ‘9) and 
85 respectively - 
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1901 (251) From the south wall of the central shrine in the AkshAévara temple at Aohohara- 
pikkam (Ohingleput District), Damaged ; gift of land. 

Date,—Srd year of Маг. Tribh. Vikrama Pandya; [“ may be 5th,” says Epigraphist ; but the 
impression which he was good enough to examine again with me, seems to be a fairly clear 
* 8rd year” |. Mina; ba. 11; Monday ; “ravage.” There ія no date corresponding to the given 
‘chronological details between A.D. 1283 and A.D. 1290, but on Monday 26 Feb. 1291 (which 
however was Ta the Sth year, as in the last inscription, not in the 8rd or bth), Mina ba, 11 ended 
at "01 of the day and *'Srerapa " commenced at ‘15, ending at 17 on Tuesday. 

* JatAvarman Tbh. Vikrame Pandya. 

1894 (11) From the inside of the north wall of the second prdkdra in the Bundararája-Perumái 
temple at D&qikkombu (Madura District). Incomplete. 

Deto.—4ih year of Jatfsarmes Tribhuvana-chakravartl Vikrama Pandya; Mithuns, su, 9 

Thureday ; “ Brati.” 
On this Inscription the Madras Épigraphist remarks : “ The characters are eaflier than those of 
insoriptions belonging to Kielhorn’s ‘ K,’ Konerinmaikondan Vikrama Pandya, whose reign oom- 
menoed in A.D. 1401. This Jafdverman Vikrama Pandya may haro been contemporaneous with 
Waravarman Vikrama Pandya (A. D. 1288). 

Elsewhere (Annual Report for 1910-11, р, 79) we read “In the time of Jat. Усташа Pándya 
whose exact period of rule could not be fixed at present, eto 

І find во dates that would suit the chronological details and the period assigned by the 
Bpigraphist, except the following 

(1) On Thursday, 80 June A.D. 1278, Mithuna ть 9 and “БҮ” ended at 59 and +54 
respectively 
(3) On Thursday, 1 July, 1305, Mithuna su. 9 and “ Brati” ended 2:90 and -75 respectively, 
When more dates of this reign are found, ॥ farther approximation may be attempted, 
* Jafavarmean Brivallabhadeva. 
(Reign began between 5 Ap. and 12 Nov. 1291.) | 

1909 (508). From the South wall of the Parsnpangáttaru|iyasvámin temple at Pudup- 
pš]aiyam (Tinnevelly District). Tamil, appears to (00010 a gift of money for a lamp; much damaged 

Date.—6th year of Brimat Srivallabhadeva; Mesha ; [ba.] 11; Friday; [may also be read 
says Epigraphiat, as Monday]; “ Uttara Bh&drapada." On Friday, 19 April A. D. 1297, ba. 11 
in Mosha and “ Uttara Bhádrapada" ended respectively at :11 and :87 of day. 

1909 (499). From the east wall of the Veükaj&ohalapati-Perumü] temple, at Bülapuram 
(Tinnevelly District), right of entrance, Damaged ; mentions Uttemaáo]a-Vinpagar. 

'Dato.—[9]th year of Jajfrarman Srivallabhadévas; Mesha 11; , . . . . Paurnant; 
Tuesday. 

The Epigraphist commented thus on this inscription : “The record is much damaged and the 
reading very doubtful? The value, however, ef the solar day of the month, in investigating the 
partionlars of а reign regarding whioh nothing was known, induced me to beg the Bpigraphist to 
examine the impression onee more in my presence, This was done; and the conclusion arrived at 
by us was that although the record was much damaged, there was no doubt about the words 
<“ Mosha, Peursem! and Berrüi (= Tuesday);” there remained the day of the solar month which we 
read as ' 11" bat which might equally be “19” or “16”, Presuming that it was “11,’’ I arrive 
at the date, Tuesday 5 April A. D. 1800, which was fall-moon day and 11 Mesha, 

1902 (642). From the north wall of the merdapa in front of the central shrine ‘in the 
Párijftavan&évarasrkmin temple at Tirukka]ser (Tanjore District), Sale of land to Vijaya. 
GagdergOpsls. 

Date-—2uth year of Jativarman Srivallabha; Mesha ; su. 11; Saturday; “ Magbasa,” On 
Saturday, 8 April, A. D. 1816, ५ Magha " ended at *00 of the day and Mosha fukia 11 commenced 


on at ‘18, ending at ‘26 next day 
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1909 (689). From the east wall of the mandapa in front of the central shrine in tho 
Mihirárup&ásrara temple at Tirumtyaohobür (Tanjore District). Gift of land, 

Date.— 21st year of Máravarman Kulasekhare ; Mithuna; bukla 12; Monday; 7 Brat.” 

Later, the same inscription refers to Jatávarman Brivallabhadova$& 25th year, Vyischike, 
ba, 15 [aparapskshattu paunniyas, an extraordinary exprossion, smce pawrzawi must of course fall 
in pirea paksha}; Wed.; Réhint. The date first quoted in the inscription may be referred, as is 
done below, to the reign of Maravarman Kulssekhara IT, i, ¢., to A.D. 1884, 

The second date may: be identifed with Wedsesday, 19 Nov. 1815, when Réhint ended at *66 
of day, and ba. 1 (aparapakshattw prathamaf) at *95 of джу. Hither the insorlption wrongly quotes 
pawnniyai for prathamai which, considering the unusually erroneous expression commented on 
above, is the more probable alternative or the pewraamf which In meantime ended аё ‘97. 
of the day on Tuesday, was brought up to sunrise on Wednesday owing. aither to local time oy 
to a peculiarity of local calculation. I think, however, ba. I was meant. 

* Maravarman Tribh. Sundara Pandya. 
(Reign began 19 Feb. and 6 Mar. A, D, 1294.) 

1911 (849). From the west wall of the central shrine in the Mupkudumfévara temple at 
Ka]atiur (Chingleput Distriot), Gift of land for offerings to the same temple by K&kkun&yakan 
one of the Kaikkéjars of the temple. Mentions Gahgaikondaséla-chaturvédimaigalam. 

Deto.—l4th year of Máravarman Sundara Pandya, Mésha, su, 13; Sunday; “ Chitra" = 
Sunday, 16 April, A.D. 1807, when Mésha, яп. 18 ended at *66 of day, while ‘‘ Chitra ” ended at 
‘89 next day, having been current for the greater part of Sunday. 

1911 (848). From the north wall of the central shrine in the Mupkuqumifvara temple at 
Kalattur (Obingleput District). Gift of land for offerings by Aludaiyan&yakap, another Kaik 
kûja of Mupkadumtfvara temple at Kalattur (Ohingleput District), 

Date.—14th year of Mdrayarman Sundara Pandya; Mina ; su..1; Monday; “ Réyatt.” 

On Monday, 6 March A.D. 1807, Mina au. 2 and “ Rávat!" ended ab ‘83 and 47 of 
. the day respectively [“ su. 1" error for “ gu, 2"] 

1911 (844). From the north wall of the central shrine in the Mupkndumfsvara Temple 
at Kalatéur (Ohinglepnt District). Gift of land [for offerings] by Malléndai, a third Kaikkéla 
of the samo temple. The donors in Nos. 842 and 848 were his brothers. 

Date.—1l4ih year of Mársvarman Sundara Piydye; KEumbbs ; bukla ; Monday ; 
Uttara-Ãshû dba. . | 

On Monday, 19 Feb. A.D. 1808, Kumbha ba. 12, and * UttaraAshidhsa” ended at ‘89 and 
"M of the day respectively [Sukla error for bahula} 

- ж JafAvarman Vira Pandya, 
(Reign began betweon 28 June and 24 July 1296). 

1900 (78). From the north wall of the first prékdrs of the Védapuri&wara temple at 
Tituvottir (North Arcot District) Gift of 64 Cows and 2 Bulls. 

‘Date.— th year of Jat. V. Pandya ; Mithnna; “Hasta.” On Friday 7 July A.D, 1801, . 
вп. 1 апа Nak. " Pnshya ” (not “ Hasta”) ended at "१0 and °28 of the day 

T 1908 (401). From the north wall of tho first prélkfra in the Vi]indthasyamin temple at 
Tiruvflimi]ali (Tanjore District). Gift of land by a native of Periyahgudi in Tirungraiyürn&qu 
a sub-division of Kuléttungasdéla-valanada 

Date.— 6th year of Jat. V. Рйадуа (no epithet); Kanni ; su. 6 ; Friday ; “Mile.” 

On Friday 28th Bep. A. D. 1802 which was, however, at the beginning of the 7th and near the 
end of the 6th year of Vira Pandya who suffered the Muhammadan invasion, Kanni su. 6 (it 
was the last day of Kanni) and Mila ended at *10 and *25 of the day respectivaly. 

1 Since this article was sent to Press, Prof. Hermann Jacobi of Bonn University has calculated four of those 
‚ datea (1.6. those marked!) relating to the reign of Jak Vira Paodys and published them in Ep. Ind, Vol. XI, 
pp. 187-189. The present results are, however, offered to the publio In the form in which they originally stood firat 
because severalold dates not furnished to Piof, Jacobi, are here referred to the prosent reign and secondly because 


the findings here presented, expecially that relating to the probable commencement of the reign, are not invari- 
ably those arrived at by Prof, Jacobi, 
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1908 (45). From the base of the verándah enolosing the oentral shrine in the temple of 
"Amrpitagheiférara at Tirukkadsiyür (Tanjore District). Gift of land; mentions the 41st year 
(of the king's predecessor 1) and the shrine of Vikrama-Oh6jfchchoramudaiyir, — 

Date.—14th year of Jaf. Vira Pandya; (no epithet) [Dhan ] ba. 10 Wed.; “Bvûti ;" 

(1) on Wednesday 22nd Deo. 1266, Dhan. ha, 10 and “бүйі” ended at ‘94 and ‘44 
respectively. 
(2) on Wednesday 16 Dec. 1810, Dhan. ba. 10 and “Brit!” ended at ‘55 and *87 respeotively. 

If the first of these days were the date intended, it would belong to the oonqueror of “am, 
Kohgu and Chola;” but as no such conquest is explicitly referred to, we may adopt the second 
date which would then belong to Jat. Vira Pandya whose reign began in 1296 and lasted till at 
least 1342. Не was the only Vira Pandya who could, во far ая is known to us, refer in 1310 to 
a predecessor with 4] years of reign, that is, to his own (natural) father, Maravarman Kulasekhara 
whose reign began in 1268, and who in 1810 was murdered by his legitimate son Sundara Pandya. 

All the remaining dates of this Jat. Vira Pandya refer to the 40th and subsequent years of ‘his 
reign. We know from the Muhummadan historians that Sundara Pandya, after murdering his 
father Maravarman Kuls&okhara in 1810, defeated his natural brother Vira Pandya but was after 
wards defeated by the latter with the help of “Manar Barmnl," son of the daughter of the murdered 
Kula&ekhars, and fled to Delhi, Vira Pandya’s succoas and restoration to bis throne were of brief 
duration, because in or about 1812 he was attacked and defeated, and the city of Madura sacked, 
by the Muhammadans under Malik Kafur. We are told also that eight Muhammadan Chiefs ruled 
over the Pandyan kingdom from 1810 till about 1858, and there is among the Pudukkottai dates 
a Hejrs date A, Н. 782 (= A.D, 1881-82). About 1840, howerer, the work of the reoonstruction 
and reconsecration of the temples desecrated by the Muhammadan ocoupation waa taken up under 
the auspices of Vira Pégdys, who now reappears on the scene, always dating his reign from July 
1296 when he seems to have been installed by his father as co-regent of the Pándyan Dominions. 

T 1908 (184). From the east wall of the first рға of the Tiro‘tajtivara temple at 
Tirupputtür (Madur& District). Sale of privileges pertaining to pédibkéval by the 44576 of 
Tirupputir (Madura District) to Avalyap alias M&|avachakravartin of Sfraikkndi, 

Date.—44th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; 5th Dhanus; su, 1; Thursday, “Mile.” 

On Thursday, 2 Dea. 1989 (= 5 Dhanus) su. 1 and.“ Mila’ ended at ‘51 and 96 respectively, 

1906 (898). From the north wall of the sapdapa in front of the Satyagiriná tha-Perumé] 
temple at Tirumaiyam (Pudukkottai), Reoords the sale of all rights connected with pádikdval, 

Date.—4 [5th] year of Jat. Tribh. Vira Pandya (no epithet); Dhanus; ba. 8; Wed, “Haste.” 
On Wednesday 18 Deo, 1840, Ба. 8; and “Hasta " ended at "28 and "28 respectively, 

11908 (119). From the east wall of the first prükára of the Tirutta]té rara temple at Tirupputtàr 
(Madurá Distriot), Records that Avaiyap Periya Nayapir alias Viédlayadéva, a native of Kuraik- 
kudi irrigated by (the river) Tén&ru in Ada][aiyür. nidu, consecrated again the image in the temple 
of Tiruttallyánda-NaAyapér which had been polluted by the occupation of the Muhammadans. 

Date.—46th year of Jat. Tribh. Vira Pandya; 14 Kataka ; Monday; so. 5; “Uttara 
Phiigunt.” On Monday 12 July 1889, su. b and “ Uttara Philgunt” ended at-29 and :006 
respeotively; but the day of the solar month was 15 Кајака not 14th [ Regnal year 46 is apparently 
an error for 44]. At p. 188 of Ep. Ind, Vol. XL Prof. Jacobi gives 2 Aug. 1889 as the equivalent 
of this date; but as he agrees with me as to the day of the solar month, his “2 Aug,” must be a 
lapsus calami for '* 12 July.” 

(The Epigrephlat, on roading the impression again in my presence, was of opinion that the 
recorded year was clearly 46). 

t 1908 (120). From tho east wall of the first prékéra of the Tirnttaltivara tomple at Tirup- 
puttûr (Madurá District), Records the Muhammadan ocoupation of the temple and its consecra- 
tion by Vigdlayadéva mentioned in No. 49. He was on this account given certain spemal 
privileges in the temple by the priests of the temple. 

Date,—44th year of Jat. Vira Pandya; 21 Mithuna ; su, 12; Sund.; '' Anurfdha.”’ 
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[Reference to Muhammadan oocupation commented on in .Kpta, Repi., 1908-09, р. 82] 
Sunday 16 June 1842 (31 Mithuns) ; su. 18 and “ Anur&dha" ended at *49 and °77. 
[Regnal year should be 46, not 44] 

(The Bpigraphist read the impression again in my presence and was of opinion that the regna] 
year may bo 46 or 40, not 44) 

' © JatAvarman Sundara Pándys. 
(Reign began between 39 Aug. 1302 and 28 Aug. 1808). 

1902 (580). From the west of the kitchen in the Killévara temple at Kijaykr Kévil 
(Madur& District) Gift of land. 

Date.—[1]yearof Jat. Sund, Pindya; Simha 31, be Sj; Wed. . . . . . “pats wd." 
On Wed. 28 Aug. 1814 (८८३1 Simha) ba, 8 and sakshaira ч Afvint” (Tamil, Awat) ended at -89 
and ‘47; respectively of the day | 

Márasvarman Kulabekhars II. 
Reign began between 6th and 29th March 1814.) 

1903 (595). From the inner gópwra of the Prémapuriérara temple at Apbil (Trichinopoly 
District), right of entrance, Incomplete. 

Date year opp. [8rd] of Maravarman Kulséekhara II. Hishabe ; 13th 

° ° thi; Wed.; ч Буйи.” 

On Wednesday 5 Мау, A.D, 1816, Rishabha su. 18 and “Буйи” commenced, ending at ‘09 and 
40 respectively on Thursday. [Regnal year should be “ year opp. (2nd) поё“ year opp. (8rd)’’ ] 

1908 (119), From the east wall of the masdepa in fron of the central shrine in the 
TilakéSvara temple aš Dévipattapam (Madur& District), . Mutilated at the beginning. 

Date.—year opp. 3nd of Kulasekhara . . . . Pandya “who conquered every country ; 

. e 5. » 8th tithi; Sak. ; ч Ваш” . On Saturday, 19 Feb. 1817, Phálguna 
su. 8 and ' Réhint”’ ended at ‘93 and "१5 respeatirely 

———. From the outer wall (abore the gomnspi) of the inner prdifra enclosing the 
garóhagrika of the Kuttaliivara temple at Kurrålam (or Oourtallam, Tinnevelly District) 

` Date 7th (1) year of Máravarman Kulséekhara; 18 Kumbha; su. 8; Friday; day of 
I ВА. »". 

On Friday 5 Feb. A. D. 1881, which was 18 Kumbha, éukla 8 and “ Roihni " ended respeo- 
tively st-59 and'98 of day. The regnal year looks like * 4th” in the impression but is really 
* 7th,” which fact was verifled by the writer's at Kurrtlsm. 

1907 (136) From the north wall of the kitchen m the Biddhajhin&évara temple aš Рарёд- 
gulam (Tinnerelly District). Sale of land to the temple of Karut-arindumndltte-Pindt [Se] 
ramudalya Náyspir, bere said to be in Stragal-V eprap-tiramadairijagam situated in Mujlinsgu. 

Date.—Sih year of Maravarman Tribh. Kulaéekhara “ who took every oountry ;" Tula 
*[1] 3"; sa. 9; Wednesday; “ сатаа.” 

On Wednesday 80 Sep, 1821 (7-2 Tula), su. 9 and '“Нгатыуа” ended аё ‘78 and ‘97 respectively. 

The-reading 18 Tula, which I believe to be an error for $ Tula, gives rise to the following 
observations :—The epithet “ who took every country” may seem to relegate this date to the 
reign of Mar,’ Koulaéekhara I. The interval between the initial years of the two Kulasekharas 
being 46 years, it follows that lunar tithis and wahskatras are likely to occur at the same time of 
the solar year in either reign. (Vide seo, 228 of my Indien Chronology.) Moreover, if a tithi falls 
this year on 2nd Тоја, it must have fallen last year on or about 12th Tula, so that per ses partion- 
lar ths and makskatra, due on the nd Tula this year, would, ordinarily, have ooourred 47 years 
ago on 12th Tula, Nevertheless, no suitable date, satisfying all the chronological details in the 
insoription, has been found in the reign of Mar. Kulaéekhara I. except A.D. 1274, which how- 
eror, was only the 7th year of that reign (not the 8th). On Wednesday 10th October A. D. 1274 
(418 Tula, not 12 Tula) Tula su. 9 commenced at 08 of the day, ending next day at :14, while 
nekehaira Sravane ended at ‘BB on Wednesday 

. N. B.—This inscription is on the north wall of a temple kitchen, while the next, No. 126, is 
en the west wall. 
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1907 (125). From the west wall of the kitchen in the Siddhajfiandévara temple at Pápángulam 
(Tinnevelly). Sale of land to the temple of Karutt-arindu-muditta Роў [Sa] ramudalya Nayapir 

Date.—Sth year of Máravarman . . . Tribh. Kulaéekhara; Dhanus 11; bs . . 
Tuesday, “тй.” 

On Tuesday 15th December 1821 (219 Dhanus) ba, 10 ended at ·18 and “Brit ” at ‘34 o! 
she day. 

[गक inked impression of the inscription was read again in my presence by the Epigraphist, 
and the conclusion ome to by him was that the solar day of the month oonld be read either 
83१110 or aa 192 The latter reading suits the other chronological details which are olear.] 

1907 (149). From the south wall of the shrine of the goddess in the Bira temple st Pivé- 
lalkkugi (Pudukkofai State). Gift of the village of Püv&laikkudi. Mentions tho festival called 

mápikkap-aandi and a certain Sélai-Kalyilayamudsiyip alias Kalikajinda P&andiyadévar 
The temple is called Ugaiy&r Tiruppfvaleikkudi-adalya-Nayapér in Vadaparrunidau including 
Bevraltr, a sub-division of Küdaltr-náqu, a district of Ten-képidu 

Date.—16th year of Mir. Kulsáekhars “who took every eountry;" Vyibobike ; su. 5; 
Wednesday, “ RB&vatt.” 

On Thursday, 25 January, 1380, Kumbha [not Vri&chlka], su. 5 and Révati ended a£ *20 
and ‘18 respectively; in other words they were current for the greater part of Wodnosdsy, 94 
January, on which they commenced at *10 and *07 respectively [Vruickiha, error for Кита]. 

[The Epigraphist, at p. 78 of his Annual Report for 1907-08, identifies this prince with Mtr. 
Kulagekhara I but the date does not suit the 16th regna! year of that reign]. 

On Wednesday, 8 Nov, 1288, Vyischika, su. 12 (not sukla b) and Révati ended at ‘71 
and 711 respectively. 

On Wednesday, 81 Oct. 1286, Vrisohika, su. 12 (not fukis D) and ‘‘ Rêvatî” ended at *66 
and ‘96 respectively. 

These dates would answer for the 16th and 19šh years of Màravarman Kulaéokhara I (16 and 
19 being easily confounded in Tamil writing with each other); but Sulla O lor fukla 13 is not an 
error so readily accounted for as Vriichika for KumbAa. 

* Jat varman Tribh. Parákrama Pandya. 
(Reign began between 15 April and 10 August 1815.) 

1906 (895). From the weet та] ої the masdapa in front of the Batysagirin&tha-Perumá] 
temple at Tirumaiyam (Pudukkoj}a! State). Incomplete. Sale of land for marriage expenses, 

Date.—Sth year opp. 7th of Jat. Tribh. Parákrams Pandya; Kumbha; ba. 12; Sunday; 
« Uttara Ashigha.” On Monday 11 Feb. A. D. 1825, Kumbha be, 12 and “ Uttara Aahádha 
ended at ‘23$ and -11 respectively. In other words, ba, 19 and “ Utt. Ash." were current for the 
greater part of Sunday, 10 Feb. 1825, [Regnal year should be 10th not 12th] 

1894 (17). From the east wall of the тазара in front of the Pushparanfévara shrine at 
Tiruppüvapem (Madura District), Gift of land. 

Date.—(Wrongly assigned in App. to Annual Report for 1894-95 to Konerinmaikondan’s Sth 
year) 9th year of Pardkrama Pandya ; Sihha su, 8; Wednesday, “ Anur&dha." On Wednesday 
10 Aug, A.D, 1828, Siba su. 8 and ‘‘ Anuradha” ended at *48 and "45 respectively. 

~ * Tribh. Kulasékharadéve. 

[28 July A.D. 1166 fell in his 6th year. This must have been the Kulas&okhará who waged a 
prolonged war against Parékramabahn of Ceylon, Tirupputtir is one of the places mentioned in 
the Makapamao as having been visited by Lankápura, the Oeylonese General] 

1908 (101). From the Tirutta]isvara temple at Tirupputtür (Madura District.) - 

Date.— Year opposite the 4th of Tribh. Kulséekharadóva, “27th day of Karkateka 
‘Rohini ;” Saturday, In Ep. Ind. Vol XI, at p. 137 the Hpigraphist notes that the date of the, 
. inscription, ss judged by the characters, must be earlier than A. D. 1200. І find that the date 
was Sat, 28 July A, D. 1166 which was the 27th day of Karkstaka. On this day “ Rohini” and 
Brá&vags be. 10 ended at °70 and ‘87 of the day respectively. 


j 
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THE INDIAN INSORIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ARTIFIOIAL POETRY. 
Br G. BÜHLER. 
_ [Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A.; Poona, ] 
(Continusd from p. 198. ) 
- V. The Násik-Inscription No. 18, from the ninteenth year of Sirl-Pujumiyl 


A further contribution to the knowledge of the Kavya style of the second century and | 


especially of the poetic ideas and comparisons in vogue at the time is made by the prajasti of 
а сате which was giyen over to the monks of the Bhadr&yantya school, in the ninteenth year of 
the reign of the Andhra king Girl-Pujumfyi. The date of the inscription oan be only approxi- 
mately determined at present. Nevertheless it muat be somewhat older than the Girnlr prafast: 
discussed above. Biri-Puļumåyi like Ohashfana is, as wo know, mentioned by Ptolemius, under 
the name of Siro-Polemaios or Biri-Polemioe, as the ruler of Baithana, $.e., PaiffhAns or Prati- 
sbth@na on the Godávari river, Accordingly the inseription in question will have to be placed 
somewhere about the middle of the second century. To the same result leadg another circumstance 
which is put forth by Dr. Bhat DAjt in Journ. Bo. Br. Roy. As. 8००, Vol. VIII, p. 243 

According to L 6 of our inscription, Pojamfyi’s father Gotamipute Sítekazi extinguished the 
family of Khakharñta, In the inscriptions of Nasik, Junnar, and Karle is mentioned а Kahaharáta 
king and satrap or great satrap Nahapáns, whose son-in-law, the Saka Ushavadits or Usebhadáta 
was а great patron of Brahmans and Buddhists and made many grants in the western Deocar. as 
woll as in Konkay and Kathifvid, and we are provided with the several datos of his reign, from the 
year 40 to 46, The similarity of the names Khakharkta and Kshaharáte makes it very probable 
that they denote one and the same person, a supposition which is also favoured by the cireumstance 
that just the very districts, in which Ushavadáta made his grants, have been mentioned in ], 2 f 

our insorlption as parts of Bátakagi's dominion. The title satrap or great satrap borne by Naha- 
pina leads to the further conclusion that he was a dependent prince and the fact that on his coins, 
` the Kharoshfr! lips is used side by side with the southern alphabet, proves his connection with the 
north-west where the Indo-Soythians were rulers. We may, therefore, suppose that he, like Rudra- 
.d&man used thé Sake ers, and thus his last date, Barnvat 46, would correspond to a.D. 124/5 


Very probably -bis unfortunate war with Såtakaņi took place soon after this year, Aovording - 


to his inscriptiona,S3 Satakani ruled for at least 24 years, and extinguished the Kshahardia king 
‘and satrap before the eighteenth year of his reign. For, the Násik inseription No. 18, bearing 
this year, disposes of a village in the district of Govardhana,™ which had in oarller times belonged 
to the dominion of Nahapána. If then wo assume that the battle between Nahapüna and Sfitakani 
took place in the year 47 of the Sake era used by the former, i, e., in a. D, 1235/6, and in the 
fifteenth year of the reign of the latter, then the year of the writing of our inscription would be 
a. D. 158/4, by adding the 9 years of Sáiakapi and the 19 years of Pujumfyi to 125, Of 
course it is possible that the date in question may be from ten to twelve years earlier ora very few 
years later even, .A later date than this does not seem to be probable, because the mention of 
. Pu]umáyi's name in PtolemAns shows that he must have been on the throne a long time before 
a. D. 151, the date of the completion of the Geography.™ 

It we accept these conjectures which af least possess a very high probability, then our insorip- 
tion is about twenty years older than the ‘pragasti of the Sudargana Lake; and ita style must be 
regarded as a proof for the growth of k#rya in the middle of the second oentury, Although it is 


——s y a n r n kr r c akar s 


% ÁArckaologiosl Survey of Western India, Vol IF., p. 99-108 (Nos, 5—11). 

*: Boo especially Insaription No. 30, in which а village given as a present by Usabhadita is again given away 
by an Andhraking, Arch. Sur. W. Гаа, Vol. IV., p. 106 (Mo. 6) and p. 112-118 (No, 40). 

et droh. Sur, W. India, Yol. IF., p. 108 (No. 14, last line.) 

** Ibid. p. 105, where 14 is to be corrected to 

Чч Compare also Dr. Bhipdiricar’s remarks in his Barly History of the Dekhen, p. 30 ff. where the date of the 
Insoripiion is placed somewhat earlier, In several partloulars, I oan not agree with Dr. Bhindirkar 
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composed in on old Prakrit very much nearer to Pili, still the results that may follow from 
its examination would of course be equally applicable to Sanskrit Poetry ; as there exists no 
separating barrier between Prakrit and Sanskrit kpyas. As far ss the information provided by 
the Alastbéra-sdsira goes, both Sanskrit and Prakrit compositions are regarded as branches of a 
common stem and are both bound by the same laws. - Accordingly we find that all the known 
Prakrit béryas aro composed in obedience to the same canons as aro written in Sanskrit, They 
present the same varieties of style and the same alaikéras, and it happens not seldom that one 
and tho same author uses both Prakrit and Sanskrit, Even the author of our inscription must 
have known Sanskrit and been expert in Sanskrit kfvya also, because he appears to be guilty 
of some Banakritioisms. The compound VsjAackhavasa? (1. 2) appears to be but a transliteration 
of the Sanskrit VindAyarksharat, since the Greek form obfeyws shows that the Prakrit namo of 
the Rikshavat began with v. Another apparently Sanskrit sadi is found in ° Kesavájuna? (1, 8), 
where the rule of the Prakrit demands ?XKeéravejume^, i. 6., "Ketavagjuna?, Bo also the form 
pilupatiyo (1. 11) occurring in а writing of #uoh a late date, must be looked upon as only an 
archaic imitation of piipipatayoh. As far as I know this is the only instance of a genitivo in the 
dus] number, which has been entirely lost even in older Prakrit literatare. It is even possible that 
the inscription might have been at first composed in Sanskrit and then translated or transliterated, 
- as the Prakrit, which resembled PAli, was then, as even in much later times, the official language in 
southern Indis. Whatever may be the caso, so much is certain that the author was acquainted 
with the Sanskrit language as well as the Sanskrit literature, 

His work is a gadyash bévyam like the Girnfr inscription discussed above and belongs to the 
class of praíastis, After the date given in quite an official manner, there follows the desarlption 
of the king of kings Gotamiputa Satakapi written in a high poetic style, which together with the 
"shorter praise of his mother Gotamt Balesirt and of the cave prepared by her, in all, covers eight 
lines and a half, and altogether makes a gigantio sentenoe. Then there come at the end two short 
sentenoes which say that the Queen gave away the сате to the Bhadrdyaniyn monks and that her 
grandson Pujamayi assigned the village Pis&chipadraka for the preservation of the sculpture and 
piétures, In these oonoluding sentences, the language is quite business-like; but even thero we 
find some figures on a small scale made use of. In the first of these, the mother is described by 
means of three epithets giving rise to alliteration, maAddevf maká: djamáid mahárájapatámoAi, in 
the second the king is spoken of not by name but as makádeeftya ayakdya serdkémo piyakémo ta- 
{td Sabaladakhiad ] pajhesero, ‘the grandson ever willing to serve and please the Queen the grand- 
mother, the lord of the whole of the Deccan.’ Thus even here the author does not forget his 
profession altogether. 

As forthe first snd the main part of the praéasti, its style entirely resembles that of the 
Girnár praáasti in that long compounds are used to bring out ajas or the force of language. These 
run on almost exclusively from 1, 2 01. 6; then in 1. 7, the almost breathless reader is favored 
with a resting pause, in as much as only short words are used. In the last line and a half of the 
description of the king, the poet again takes a new leaf and uses towards the end the longest 
compound which contains sixteen words with forty-three letters (patanagerula tiyddi). The 

aa is more liberally made use of, as is the case with the Girn&t pradasti. Thus we have in 
1, 9 ?asiEa-asaba,? in 1. 8 ?pavaiapatisa, divasakara hara? °kamalavimala,° in the last parts of the 
compounds in 1. 8 Sadsanasa, °vadanasa vdhanasa, °dasanasa, and many more similar expressions, 
In one point, however, tho Nasik inscription differs from the Girnkr prasasti. While the latter 
disdains the use of the conventional similes of court poets, these are found tm our prakasti ina 
very large number and sometimes very striking ioo. Just the very first epithet of the king 
Himavata-Meru-Madara-pavata-sama-sfrata ‘whose essence resembles that of the mountains 
Himavat, Meru, and Mandara, is conceived quite in the Afoyu style, Thus the author shows that 
the comparisons of the king with these mountains so favourite in later times were in vogue even in 
his day. What he, in reality, means by the phrase in question is that Satakani was porsessed of 


95 Bee on this my remarks on the Tw Boe on this my remarks on the Prakriti Pallava Land-Grant in the Epigraphia India v.44 ^ Land-Grant in the Epigraphia Indioa, p. 4 f. 
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great treasures, like the Himülaya, that he was the central point of the world, and overshadowed 
the same with his might, like the Meru, and that like the Mandara whioh was used as a churning 
rod by gods at the time of churning out nectar, he knew how to bring to light and to acquire for 
himself Lakshm!, the Fortune regwm. 

The correctness of this explanation can be easily demonstrated. - For, the idea that the 
Himalaya hides within himself immeasurable treasures has been prevalent amongst the Indian 
people since a very old time, and it finds ita expression in mythology, in that the abode of Kubers 
is located in the Himalaya. To the court poets, the idea that riches are the såra of the Himflaya 
ia во obvious that at times they do not express it аё all, but only hint at the same, "Tuus Kalidasa 
nays ın Faghuradháa IV, 79 :— 

परस्परेण विद्वातस्तज्रपाबनपाजिपू | 
शसा दिमवतः सारो राज्ञः सारो firmiter i 

‘As the (Ganas) (came) with presenta in their hands, they understood each other's essence; the 
king, that of the Himalaya (1. s., his riches, and the Himálsya that of the king (४. e, his might.) 

Equally old and generally prevalent is the conoeption that the mountain Meru is the centre of 
the world; and kings are very frequently compared with the same, in képyas, in order to 
illustrate their great might, Thus, in the beginning of the Kddambart, Bana says (p. 5.1. 11, 
Peterson's edition) of the king Südraka:— 

Rote सकरसुवनोप्ीप्यमानपारच्छायः 

‘He resembles Meru in that all the worlds live in the shadow of his feet,’ і, &, are preserved 
through his protection, just as they live in the shadow of the spur of the mountain. The comparison 
is also found in the inscriptions, e.g., in the praéaeti which forms a prelude to the grant of land 
made by the Ohaulukya king Milartja I, It is said there% (1. 8): मेडारिव Eger मध्यस्थ: | ‘He 
resembles Meru, in that he is always madhyastha, i.o., the centre of the world, and impartial,’ 

As for the mountain Mandara, it is one of the most well-known myths, according to which it 
served gods as а churning-rod, at the churning of the milk-ocean. As оп that occasion, Lakshmi, 
the goddess of wealth, came out, and she is often described as the representative of the royal power 
and splendour and even as the consort of kings, the kings themselves are often compared with the 
Mandara mountain in order to hint at the idea that they churn out Fortane from the ocean of the 
enemies, Thus in Srt-Harshacharita. р. 227, 1. 7 (Kasmir edition) Bana says, while desoribing the 
king Pushyahüd, that he was मन्वरमय इव छक्ष्मीसमाकर्षने ‘Mandara-like in drawing ont акар!’ 
This same thought is further elaborated in verse 7 of the Aphsad prafasti,? а composition of the 
seventh century, written in a high 9800७ style, where it is said of the king Kumfragupte i— 


भीमः айгаа Ра чага ата: सेम्यवुग्घोवसिम्पुलक्ष्गीसंप्रापिहेतुः ane बिमयितो аата Ww || 
"Who became Mandara and immediately churned out the terrible army of the illustrious féinavarman, 
a moon amongst princes, the army, which was the means of the acquisition of Fortune, and thus 
resembled the milk-ocean,’ A still more artificial repreeentation of the simile is found in the 


prasasti™ of the Rathor king Govinda II, verse 8, belonging to the beginning of the ninth century. 
 lhave explained it fully in the translation of the passage. 


In the face of these facts, it can not be doubted, that the author of the Nüsik inscription 
intended to вау or to hint all that is contained in the explanation given sbove;'9 and when we see 
that he dares to express himself in such an extraordinarily concise manner and is content with only 


* Bee Anis, Vol. VI. p. 191. My transladon as given there menWons only the second meaning of madhyastha, 
It ia, however, not improbable that the writer also means to say that Mülarhja was the centre of the world, 
although the expression cannot apply toa petty ruler who possessed only а few miles of land. Buch oonst- 
derations, however, hare no weight with а courtpoet. 

# Corpus Inser. Ind., Vol. IIL, р, 208, 1. 7. ~ Anis, Vol. VI, p. 65. 

' 9 Iç is juss possible that he had in view even other less Important qualities of the mountains named bere. 
Thus, as the Meru ts the abode of the vibudha or Ше gods, and aa wibudAa also means 'a wise man’, the compart 
won of the king with the Meru may imply a compliment to the effect that the king was surrounded by wire 
eounaillors and learned men, Compare, for instance, Vdsevadattd, p. 1411 Hefty विवृषादतलः . 
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alluding to the sdra of the three mountains, we cannot but suppose that intl.e first place he knew 
all the myths in question and in the second place that the comparisons of kings with ६,6३6 mountains 
жеге in vague then ; for otherwise the expression in question would have been quite unintelligible 
to the hearer. The comparisons involved in the epitlets in the next lines 8-4 are some of them so 
familiar that it Is unnecessary to demonstrate their occurrence in the kévyes. This is the case, 
for instance, with the phrase disesakara-kara-eibodAita-bamala-vimale-eadisao-sadanasa, ‘ whose face 
-e;embles a spotless lotus which the sun's rays have awakened (from the noctarnal sleep)’, of which 
ze should only :emark that the use of the word kara, which slso-moans ‘hand,’ ig not unintentional, 
3qualy commonplace is the comparison in pajfipuse-chada-madsla-sasirfka-piya-dasanasa ‘whose 
appearance is lovely and lustrous like the diso of the full moon, What is, of course, meant is that 
she face of the king shines like the full moon. But as the face has ben spoken of Lefore, the 
author usss dasena for radama and thus varies somewhat the usual idea. Lastly, no examples aro 
Lecessary for varardranavikamachérwakamasa, ' whose gait is Leantifol like that of a lordly 
slephant,’ and UXwjagepatibkoge yimasafayipuladighasudarebAujasa, ‘whose arms strong, round, 
—sgsivo, long and beautiful like the coils of the prince of serpents.’ With regard to the last epithet 
i& must be observed, in the meanwhile, thatthe author has taken great troubles to give a new 
4nusual form to the old comparison of the arm of a warrior with a serpent, already very usual in the 
3ples, For this purpose, he mentlons the serpent prince Sesha instead of some other favourite 
serpent, and piles together a number of adjectives. Tle first of these things is often done by court 
poets; 6 g. in Raghvrashia XIV. 81, Kêlidisa describes Rima as Sarpddhirdjorubhuja. Bome- 
hat more rare is the absurd notion in ii-samuda-toya-píta-pdhanasa ‘ whose armies drink the water 
Jf the three” oceans,’ though sanctioned by the usage of Indian poets. Similar expressions аге now 
and then met with in penegyrifs and praéastis, with a view to suggest that the victorious armies 
3876 preased forward to the shores of the ocean, А rhetorician remarks that the water of the ocean 
-vould never be drunk. But nevertheless the poets very frequently use expressions like the one 

above, which, therefore, cannot be looked upon as involving a breach of auchitya 76 
The following lines contain nothing vsefol for our purpose. Their object is to represent 
Sütakagi as a ruler who lived up to the rules of NfZs&stra. On the other hand, tle short epithets 
-n 1. 7 remind us of several passages in the descriptions of heroes and heroines by B&ua who also 
-rejuently interrupts the long-winded compounds and the tiring rows of comparisons, in quite a 
timilar manner, and now and then makes use of similar expressions in such cases. The rightness 
af what we say will be best shown by placing this part of the inscription side by side with g passage, 

m Bága's Kddembart, from the description of the king Büdraka"! :— 
झागमात निलबस सपुरिसात भसजस सिरीब nfi- | कता महाघमाणामाहता क्रतूनामादर्थ: सर्षेधार्राणामु 
पानस उपचारात IOUT एककुसस TRNAS एकछ- | त्पत्तिः कुलानां GOT रुणानामागमः काष्यामृतरसा- 
सूत एकबम्हणस | ATMS मिधमण्डलस्थोत्पातफेतुरहितअनस्ञ паб 
चिता गोटीवस्थानामाअञयो रसिकानां प्रत्याशी धनुष्मतां 
Ҹа: साइसिकानामप्रणी гетата | 

Of course Bana’s expressions are much more choice, and they show a considerable advance in 
the development of the style. Nevertheless, a certain similarity is unmistakable and the reason 
rhy simpler epithets are inserted in the midst of more complicate ones is no doubt the same in 
Loth the cases, In L 8, we meet with two long oompounds which compare Bátakapi with the 
beroes of Mahdbhdrate ss well as with the kings of yore described in that wurk:—' Whose bravery 
vas similar to that of Rama (Halabhyit), Kekavas, Arjona and Bhimarene,’ and ‘whose lustre 
reebmblod that of Nábhága, Nahusha, Janamejaya, Sarkara, Yayiti, Rama (of the Raghu race) 
and Ambartsha.” Further these two compounds are separated, certainly. not without intention, 
Ly another epithet inserted between them. Comparisons with the kings of epic tales aro as a rule 
ceed by Subandha and Bana, in the descriptions of their heroes, who, however, work them out in a 
far finer way. They bring out the similarity in particular points by means of a ílesha on every 


— m - m i . F O 
- ३१ Bee, for instance, the Udepur profasti,, verse 10; Ep, Ind., р. XM. The name of the rbetorician I have 
unfortunately not noted, п Kddembart р. 5, L 13--10, compare also Tddambart р. 56,1. 7—8 
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name or they show that their heroes surpass by far tbe old beroes, in that they go more deeply 
into the orlginsl!? Here, in our inseriptions, we Бате to do with the beginnings of a development 
which reached ita high point certainly in the seventh century, or perhaps even much earlisr. 

To the great significance of the immediately following passage, I bave already alluded (the 
SAhashikacherita, of Padmagupta p. 48 ff.) : — Who, standing in the forefront defeated the hosts- 
of his enemies, ina battle in which, in a manner immeasurable, eternal, incomprehensible and 
marvellous, the wind, Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Réksbasss, Vidy&dharas, Bhitas, Gandbarvas, 
Oháragss, the sun, the moon, stars and planets took part.’ ™ It is just the oldest instance of a 
mix tare of history and mythology, so usual in the later court poets. As Bilhaga repeatedly makes 
Bira to interfere in the fortunes of his patron Vikramáditya, or a4 Hemachandra surrounds hig 
master Jayssinha-Biddharája with supernatural beings, or as Padmagupta-Parimala reduces the 
history of the life of Blddharája to a pure myth, so has bere our author given heavenly powers as 
confederates to the father of his master. This passage thus provides us with an interesting point 
of connection between our inseription and the style of narration of the court poets. About the 
meaning of the next phrase, unfortunately we are not sure, as the first letter can be read as nd or ял, 
If we read nagemrckhadad gaganatalam abkivigádhass, as is most probably the case, then it would 
be rendered thus :—' Who towered up higher in heaven than the shoulder of a great mountain, or 
the trunk of a grand tree,’"™ With this we may compare Raghusahéz X VIII, 15, where it is said 


king Páriyhtra:— ; 
Базы wir दरिरस्त्वादितपारिणात्रं wat: सिसेने किल पारिणाचन। 

‘Fortune resorted, indeed, to (the king) Püriy&üira, the helght of whose head surpassed 
{the mountain) Párly&tra,' 

If, on the other hand, we read adgararakhadhé, then we must translate :—' Who went up inte 
the heaven from the shoulder of his lordly elephant.’ The meaning then would correspond to that 
of verse 30 іл the Lakkû Mandal praáasti5 where it is seid of Chandragupta, the eonsort of the 
princess Tévar& of Sihghapura :— 

waft गतबति ताक करिणः स्कन्धात्‌ . . . + । 

“As her husband ascended to bearen, from the shoulder of his elephant’ Pm 

These words describe Ohandragupta's death, and would mean that he fel} from an elephant, and 
had his neck broken, or that he, while fighting on elephant-back in the battle, met with a hero'r 
death, or perhaps that he exchanged the splendour of the earthly life of a prince for heaven. 
The second alternative seems to be the most probable. At any rate the passage referring to 
SAtakayi will have to be understood thus, in case the reading näga? is the oorreot ono, 

In the remaining lines, we have first, the praise of the queen Gotami Balasirt, ' who, in every 
tray, acted worthy of her title ''the wife of a royal sage”; secondly, the very bold, thougk 
improper, comparison of the mountain Triraámi with a peek of the Kaildss mountain, and lastly 
the assurance that the сате possessed a magnificence which equalled that of a lordly palace of gods. 


All these three notions are most psus] in káryas. Instances of the third have been already 


mentioned by us above on p. 142. 

What we have said во far should quite suffice to prove that the NAsik-inscription No, 18, also 
bears a close retattonahip with the ейун kdvyas proserred for us, and that it especially contains 
many comparisons current in the latter. It must, however, be repeated that this prasest oooupies 
a considerably lower rank than the prose parts in Harishopa’s frye, and is still less artificial thar- 
the works of Subandhu, Bana, apd Dandin, 

> (To bs continued, у 


कता तात्या TERTIA dew бошча. Viewed’ р, Шур ит к зу шы क CE | 
ње пеат to by De. iar shna fb Korte dy Fa їс нус s 


des Meorgoniauaes, 
13 Dr. Bhiygår De. 4a— wlioh I kare as ‘in whieh—too 
by ‘witnessed’, The reason why I do not follow tina no examples of ibis meaiing Acer E 
NAR are known to me; on the contrary, Ears. vichar ‘bo fight a battle’ is given in the 
е urg 


х The ablative here, aa is often the case in Baxskri$, that the Positive form : 
^ implies : 10 Hp. Ind, 2. 18. ve bas the sense of th 
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МАТАОНІ: A DRAVIDIAN WORD IN VEDIO 
LITERATURE, 

Cor. Jacon, in a paper contributed to the Jowr- 
nal of the Royal Asiatic Society for April 1911, 
p. 510, makes two interesting suggestions regard- 
ing the word mafeck{ occurring in the ChAdn- 
dogye-Upenished 1, 10,1, ич yey &o.which 
is explained by some commentators as сечі: 
мачт: Col. Jacob mys, that “these red- 
ooloured winged orostures are mo other than 
locusta" and that the word majachf ° looks like an 
importation from outside Àry&rarta." 

It is interesting to note that both of these mg- 
gestions are confirmed by the fact that mateck is 
a Sanskritisod form of the well-known Dravi- 
dian word migichi or midiche, meaning locusta, 


which is used at the present day in the Dharwar- 


Distriet. Mr, Kittel, in his Kanneda-English 
Dictionary, explains the word midichs thus: “ that 
which hops, a grass hopper; a looust.” According 
to the same authority the word appears as miguthe 
in Telugu, as sial or vetial in Malayalam, and as 
veíiukkiji in Tamil The word is obviously derived 
from the root migt, to hop. 

Mr. Kittel in the introduction to his Dictionary 
gives a very long list of so-called Sanskrit words, 
which are really Dravidian. But in compiling 
this list he seems to have drawn exolusively upon 
elassical Sanskrit, МеѓасАѓ is thus the only Dravi- 
dian word as yet discovered in Vedic literature, 


K, B. PATHAK. 





SANKABACHARYA'S ВВРЕВИНОВ TO 
JAYADITYA. | 

Ix his commentary on the Chhdndogye-Upani- 
shad 1, 1, 4, when elucidating the expression 
कतल! ww Satkardch&rya quotes the well-known 
skira था बहूनां आातिपरिप्रभे Tang [Pánini V, 8, 98] 
and says that tho compound शातिपरिप्रश्न in this 
shira should be treated as a looative and not a 
genitive compound, and continues :— 

It may be contended that the illustration given 
in the commentary on this shira, namely, ЖЧ: 





EES इत्यासुदार्हरलत does not favour our view. 
But we reply that even this illustration is in 
perfect harmony with our view, if the question 
relates to the individuals composing thé Katha 
4454 Sentkardchirya’s words are :— 

नशु आतः परिप्रभ इत्थस्मिश्विभहे कतमः wc 
इस्थासुदाहरण TTT जातो परिम çeawt न тай! 
तापि कठारिशातावेद घ्यस्किबहत्वानिप्रावेच परिः 
प्रश्र इत्मदोपः | 

Anandajfidce explains this thus: 

weve विभहापरिपहै वृक्तिकारीअमुदाहरणे 
विरुध्यते! апады व्यर्किषिसेपत्वामावादिति सङ्गते 
नम्विति | डवाहरणेपि सत्या कढ जातौ तरष्याशिवाइल्या- 
सङ्म्बतमतिषारणामेमाजेण otek डतम fure 
काराज परीक्तोराशरण विराघोऽस्मत्पसे sears परिहराते 
तचापीते i 

ChAdmdogya-Up. Anandkirems Ed, p. 10 
Here दृत्तिकारीचमुदाहरण means tho fihistration 
given by the K&šk&-vritkikkra Jayáíditya, who- 
died in A.D. 661, and whose words referred to 
abore are r= 


कतनी सवता कड: 


Késikd-epitti, Benares Bd., Part П, p. 94. 
Batikerichirys omits the word want and indicates 
this by using the expression qeapf& thus: waw; 
फड इत्याझराइरणम, It may be stated here that 
Kátykysnasnd Patañjali,as interpreted by Kaiysta, 
hold that the words छादिपरिप्रश् should be left out 
ofthe stirs as unnecessary, and therefore an 
illustration of this sútra is given in the MaAdbAd- 
skye, The fact that Bankar&ohArya quotes the 
oelebreated Buddhist grammerian Jayáditys, who 
died in the second-half of the seventh oentury 
A.D , is so interesting from a literary and historical 
point of view that it deserves to be brought to the 
notice of Sanskrit scholars, 


K. B. PATHAK. 
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BOOK NOTIOR. 


Ixan Оквохоговт :—А prackiosl guide to the inter- 
pretation and verification of Tith's, Nakshetras, 
Horoscopes, and other Indian Time-records, from 
B. ©. 1 to A.D. 3000—By Dewaw BAHADUR L. D. 
BwANIKANNU PILLAI, М.А., B.L. LL.B. | published 
by Grant Co., Madras (1911). Price Ha. 5. 

T present book by Dewan Bahadur B. Pillai 
dealing with the citation of dates according to 
the various systems in vogue in India ranging 
between 1 В. О. and 2000 A. D. fills a longíelb 
want. Roughly speaking the book may be said 
to consist of two main divisions—the letter 
press and the tables. The former gives the 
preliminary information necessary for an intel 
ligent use of the tablos, It explains the relations 
between Indian Astronomy and IndianObronology. 
Chapter XV gives a list of the principal systems 
of chronology in use in India, along with the 
mode of caleulating the equivalent Ohristian date 
therefrom, The catalogue of Hindu festivals in 
relation to tifAts given In Chapter XVI is likely 
to prove of much interest even io the ordinary 
layman, The three parts, into which the letter- 
press of the book is actually divided, are ao 
arranged and treated that they gradually develope 
one into the other, withoutin the least slackening 
the interest of the general reader in the study of 
even such a dry abstruse subject as ohronolc- 
gical research. 

By far the most important portion of the 
book—and also the practical one—is the tables 
given therein. They ocoupy nearly 250 pages 
closely bristling with figures, They are twenty- 
two in all, embodying the various items of value 
and interest to the historian, the arehmologist 
and chronologist. In these tables the moet 
important one, and of greater practical inter- 
est to the ordinary man of the world, is 
Table X, which enables him to know the exact 
English equivalent of any date from 1 B. C. to 
A. D. 2000, In this table also are given the 
solar years, new moons, and eclipses that oocur 
during this long perlod of time. The calculations 
for this period of two thousand years : made 
according to the mode followed in tho Srye- 
siddhdnia as it is found at present. For the 
period from A. D. 500 to A. D. 999 the oaloulation 
according to the Aryadsiddhánta also is given, and 
this special calculation is valuable owing to the 
immense influence which the" Arys-siddhinte 
enjoyed during this period. Dewan Bahadur 8, 
Pillai's calculation for the period from 1 B, C. to 


500 A. D. is made only according tothe Strye 
siddhdnia. Is is accurate and clear, but it is likely 
to lead the reader to form the wrong impression 
that Súrya-siddhånta was followed in those days 
also. Va&r&hamidhira's Pailcha-viddhdatitd no 
doubt refers to a Sdryawiddkdaia, butit was nov 
the Mirya-siddAdnta of the present day, from which 
the author has adopted the mode of calculation in 
the book. ‘Fhe calculation of the dates prior to 
300 A.D. according to the latter-day Srya- 
siddhdnia is, therefore, not quite in harmony with 
facts, and is merely a carrying backwards of the 
process used anthentically only for the period 
from 500 A.D, onwards. 

The eye-table appended at the end of the book 
gums up the results of the preoedmg tables, snd 
is of great value for obtaining general resulta. 
It gives in a remarkably well condensed form 
almost all the items necessary to determine a 
date with fair acouracy. But for obtainimg a 
detailed result, the reader must resort to the 
preceding tables. 

Measrs, Dikshit and Sewell’s book on Indian 
Chronology has acquired prominenee becanse it 
was the first one in the feld, but in point of 
cheapness and utility Dewan Bahadur B, Pillai's 
present publication in our opinion is much better. 
To an ordinary man Dikshit and Sewell’s book is 
prohibitive owmg to its high price; and conse- 
quently there was a longfelt want of a cheap 
re&dy-reokoner of dates. Mr. Б, Pillai’s book, 
however, meets this want to a remarkable degree, 
His methods are on the whole generally correct 
and sound. To workers in the various flelds of 
antiquities and arohsology, the present book 
must prove to be of incalculable value, To the 
layman also it will be of no small imterest, 
inasmuch as hardly anyone will be found who 
hes not at any time to look up some old date or 
another, Mr. 8. Pillai'a book is being constantly 
used by the Bhdrat-Iithde-sarhshodhak-maxdal of 
Poona for verifying dates from Maráthá history. 
In the course of calculations made for several 
dates of the Mar&th& period, only one inaccuracy 
was detected. On page 116, the week day of Ist 
January 1704 ought to be 7 (Baturday) and not 
1 (Sunday) as printed in Table X. This is the 
only misprint so far discovered. But speaking 
generally, the work is remarkably free from 
misprints or inacouracies of any kind, which are 
too often the besetting sin of books teeming 
with figures, 


Poona. q. B. KEARE, 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN OURRENOY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY BIB R. O. THMPLH, Barr, 
(Continued from p. $16.) 
APPENDIX V. 


Bubsidiary Tables and Soales made during Investigations into the 
Malay Tin Currenoy. 


I. 


Professor Ridgeoay's and Mr, Skeat's Table of Tin Money (Pahang) 
Гот the Cambridge Museum (and other) specimens, 


Measurement 
н Mum m4 | e | 
: | length. width. height, 
1. 94 I 100 1 1 i 
2. ES 260 
है, 7124 
4, 24 Н } 777 23 2I 1) 
b. 24 G i 1086 9x 25 lj 
6. 1086 
[7. 1 t 8900193 
II. 


Professors Ridgeway's and Mr. Skeat's Table of Tin Currency (Selangor) 
Гот Cambridge Museum Specimens, 


No, umum наор Astral we in inden sk Dum, 
length. width. Ьа. 
1 886 RS 124 24 24 1 ' 
9. 884 vs 224 31 81 13 
3, 888 i 30 38 88 14 
[4. 66]9 
b. 881 '1 98 4i 41 91 
6. 880 ; ` 118 4} 4i 3$ 
[7.5 1 2241७ 
8. 879 19 2} 2} № 
9.0 + 7 2 4 84 23 








8: This is the dollar” unit. 
* Thess represent the bider or quarter "dollar unit and the '' dollar” unit respectively, 


भ The first three specimens bearths tempo’ manggis (mangosteen calyx) SP mint mark; the last two 
have no mint mark. 


=~ The first seven numbers refer to the " Pagoda ” Soale. See ente, p. 94. 
४ The last two numbers refer to the “Sugarloaf” Beale. See ants, p. 02. The last bears the mangostoon 


aly. यु wint mark on the top, and the melumbs, tin mine recessed she f, marks П and [lon the | 


aiden, Ко. 879 is unsymmetrical and rory roughly cast. 
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ІП. 
Mr. Sheat'a Money Tables. _ 
А, 
conte š 
"e Singapore and Malacca. Penang and Province Wollealey. 
d. quarter cenis make 1 half cent 2 quarterduit* make 1 half cent 
duit, pese)?! 
1 9 cents n 1 oen: (sen) 2 half cente » 1 duit (cert) 
24 97 cents E 1 wang*4 5 duits » 1 buaya, 
5 9 wang" © 1 boys (busya) 2 buaya » 1 kupang 
10 а buaya, 3 1 kupang р 1} ku ng Hn 1 tal 
20 2 kupang » ` I 20-cení piece 11 tal p 1 €40-cent 
piece 
25 1} 20 cent piece ,„ 1 quarter (вока) 1} 20-cent piece ,, 1 suka 
50 9 puku” " 1 jampal® 2 suku Sy | pap 
100 3 jampale "I dollar 3 jampal 1 dollar 
B. 
Modern British in Federated Malay States. 
conis 
to 
dollar. : 
2 quarter cont make 1 half cent 
1 9 half cents к 1 cent 
5 b cents 1 1 buaya 
10 à buaya s 1 kupang 
20 2 kupang н 1 20-cent piece 
95 1} 20-oent piece » 1 sukn% 
60 9 suku i 1 jampal 
100 2 jampal i ] dollar 
IV. 
Federated Malay States. 
Mr. Skeat’s table i Mr. Skeat’s table 
of old Dutch money. of Tin Ingot Currency. 
qus in Federated Malay he in Perak, Selangor, Bungei 
dollar, States, dollar. Ujong, Negri Bembilan, 
4 pese make ] duit (cent) 6, 2 busya(cro- 
9y 24 duit ss 1 wang baharu codile) make 1 tampang (cake 
(dubbeltje) 6} 1} tampang „ I tali (string) ` 
6} 24 wang-ba- 124 2 tali- 8 1 bidor (viss) 
haru™ ss 1 kéndBri-perak**| 25 4 bidor is 1 “dollar” 
12} 2 këndëri-pe- >>> 
rak ; 1 tal 100 
98 2 tali ss 1 suku 63 “dolar” ,, 1 kšping (slab) 
50 2 suku » 1 jampal (guilder) 24 kšping ‘3 1 pikul (load) 
100 2 jampal » I dollar® 8 piku] 5 1 bahara 


™ In Penang the dult = а otn, following the old Dutoh system. 

91 These names were also formerly current in Selangor. 

= Wang and zx ku aro moneys of acoount, not ००1७४, ~ 

*5 Jampal are obsoleto and scarce. 

* 1, 6, the now wang, which, when firsi Introduced, was copper. 

* {, e., silver oandarean. Wor candareen, sce ants, Vol. XXVI, рр. 314 ff. This represents the hal-aXN 
whioh, as money of account, was reckoned at 6 cents nob 6} cents. As money, ib was called sa-perak,.one silver 


१० The Spanish dollar of 416 gra. 
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Federated Malay States, 
. Tables from the information” given to Mr. Laidlaw: 
see his letter. dated 14 June 1904, 
(1). Ingot Ourrency. 


10 ahi make 1 pénjuru 
2° pšnjuru " 1 piak 
2 pisk » ] suku 
2 auku li ] jampal (guilder) 
$ jampal s ] ringgit (dollar) 
100 tahil to the dollar of 10 Кай (of tin). 
Therefore 
moo value d 
name ar by ar. m man 
dollar wight, à 
pénjuru 0 | ох 1 
piak 12 14 lb 1 
suku 2b 84 Jb, 24 
jampal 50 10. 9 
ringgit J00 18g lb. 10 


33 kšping (slab) = 1 pikal: 3 pikul = 1 bahara of 300 kati = 400 lbs. Therefore 
zšping = 874 Кай = 50 lbs: 1 pikul = 100 kati = 1884 lba, This gives a soalee— . 


1 dollars make 1 köping (slab) 
2 рав - 1 рк 
| 8 p E. 1 behara (o! tin) of 400 Ibs. 
which is the standard scale of 420 lbs. to the bahara reduced to suit the existing British currens 
money. 
ы (2). Gambar timah (tin models of animals). 
Belangor. 
tampang = kapang = 10 sen = 10 cents 
bidor = suku = 25 conta 
80916. 
90 duit syam make 1 buaya (1/20 doliar 
2 bunya в 1 tampang (1/10 doliat) 
24 tampang н 1 - bidor 
4 bidor i5 l dollar (ringgit) 
(3). Fersk. 
Boale. _ 
kabi 
to the 
babara. . 
10 tahıl make 1 Pšnjaru 
1 1g pšnjurn 5 1 “kati (tampang) 
1} 1} kati 2: l pisk (tali) 
91 % pisk = 1 suku (Мог). 
5 2 sku ә 1 jampei 
10 У jampal is 1 ringgit 
874 34 ringgit n i keping 
100 2} köping (slab) T 1 'pikul 
800 3 piku — - ñ; 1 bahara 
(Te Ds continued.) | е 


тт Very confused as given to Mr. Laidlaw, 
™ Varying to 220 bati, 
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ONE MORE BUDDHIST HYMN. 
BY G. K. NARIMAN, BOMBAY 


Tum spread of the MahAyina religion is due to the appea $ makes io the heart, laid on the 
principle of devotion (bhakti), sa opposed to the cold intelleotuallty of the Ніпауёла, We do not 
find tn Pili any fervid hymns or prayers ever addressed to the Buddha, but we have a large 
number of them in the later Маһёуйпа Buddhism, as witness the stotra-savigraka published by 
the Bibliotheca Indica 

Some time ago Professor Sylvain Levi reconstructed two hymns, translated m Ohinese charac- 
ter from Sanskrit by an Indian monk from the college of Nalanda about the year 1000. They 
are called. Ashiama-chattya-wawdaná and the -Trikdyastava, The latter isa hymn on the three 
“ bodies” of the Buddha, and consists of sixteen stansas, of which we finda Tibetan trans: 
lation under the name of Skw-genm-la-detod-pa. The Ohinese transcription was made by the 
celebrated traveller Fa-hien. The Sanskrit text of .the first twelve stanzas of this ode is also 
preserved ín the beginning of the Tibetan block-print (Deb-tÀer-$Mon-po) communicated by 
M. Baradijan to Baron Von Stael-halstein, who expressed his opinion (Bulletin of Imperial Aca- 
deny of Sciences No. 11,19 11), that the Sanskrit text preserved In the block-print is independent 
of Ohinese tradition, and deserves to be published especially, as it sometime deviates from the 
reconstruction of Professor Levi, and in some cases diverges from the original used by the monk 
of Nalanda. who attempted about 900 years ago to reproduce the Indian sounds by means of 
Ohinese symbols. The Baron proceeds to give: the Sanskrit text and the Tibetan version socord- 
ing to the Dib-tker-suon-po, as well as the Tibetan text cited from the Tanfur 

All the texts are in the sragdhard metre, but while the Tanjur text represents nineteen 

llablee, the others have twenty-one I 


जो नेको नापि अनेकः स्वपरहितमहासंपदाधारभूतो | 
जो नैको नापे эйт: स्वपरहितमहासंपदाघारमतों || 
भैगाभावो त भावः स्वमिवसमर || विभावः eram: | 
Sram त भावः स्वमिवसमरसो दुर्षिभाषः eram | 
Note : It poems that even чтүү? 1040 
निर्लेपं निर्विकारं शिवनसमसर्म ат प्रपंचम | 
RG Чате सिवमसमसर्म arf निष्प्रपंम्‌ | 
«V ттатенї तमहमस॒पर्मं धर्मेकाजं छितामां | 
यंदे प्रस्थास्मवैद्यं तमहमशुपमं घर्मकाज जिनानां || 
ऐोकापितामर्चित्या सुककतसमफलामाव्मगो जौ ares | 
छोकापितामर्जित्यां छुककृतशतफलामाव्ममो at विभूतिम | 
Note: TTT must hare read also सुकृवसम юе the Frenoh translation of the Chinese pars- 
phrase of चिकायस्तर. by Sphavannes, B. H. B., 84, 16 
quart ? Ратч तभजति मझ्ती smi पीतिहेत i 
quendi ! विचिज्ञान्‌ safe महती धीमतां KERN: | 
For वरच्मध्णराता see AEF 245, 84 
It may be noted that ЧИШ is not particnlar about representing the fre 
gaat areqî दारसरूमेकीर्श | 
gami सर्वलोकप्रसृतमधिरतो रारसद्धमकीभं | 
eq संमीगकाजं eauferw महाथर्मराजा प्रतिष्ठा i 
. Ratri तनरमिह महाधर्म yra प्रतिष्ठं | 
” ытай ИЙ; frena इवाभाति बी दीप्यमाग! | 
ammi crate: жїзгє TTT at {саят | 


> 
“ 
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die werd кїїгє ч ia अय w: प्रश्नात | 

че «іч wore w w: mate: | 

kararen चिमघनजहर॑ विश्वरूपिरूपीजः | 

Атат जिमननयहरं Аче: 

а लिवाजकार्स हश हिगनुरासं d er मुलीना | 

A तिवाजकाजं етте तं onmi gebe i 

The rest of the text in Baradijun is altogether different from that of पाह्याच; still it may be 

interesting to compare the last four élokas as given in the Tanjur with the reconstruction of 
Professor Levi 

ает कृपाणां भपरितितमहाथानपुण्यानथार्ला 

काजामां सोगतानां प्रतिविगतमनोबाक्पथार्ना प्रयाणा | 

हत्वा ween प्रणामं कशलमुपाथितं житит ФРЖ 

जिकाजस्तेत челт जिगरिइमकिल аат фа i 


REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST AUTHORS IN JAIN LITERATURE. 
BY G. K. NABIMAN, BOMBAY 


Buppawr Sanskrit works of tolerable antiquity in comparison with . Pili texts are so rare 
that any references to them in other literatures must be weloomed,. The- Brahmanical Sanskrit 
literature hardly offers any reference to Baddhist works of antiquity, and, as Valles Poussin has 
shown, the Sarvadareawma-sexXwgrala has по reference to Buddhism that goes back to respect- 
able antiquity. Prof. Mironov in the course of a paperon Devabbadra and his Nydy évatdre- 
tippasa in the Bulistin of tke Imperial Acaiemy of Sciences, St, Petersburg (April 15,1911) 
points out some Buddbist authors, whose standpoint was familiar to Jaina logiolans. 

किमाग: 
гатага 
लड्क्तम्‌ | 
аач eget सद्भावों नास्तितासलि | 
निश्चितालुपतंसास्सा कार्मा या Ferrera: || 

Devsbhadra notes tho ayera to be दिभागेमेति शेषः || 

сагатчатоуР on the आदिवाकज: eem 
_ लेताभ्यापोहषिपया' ерат: सामास्थगौ चरा! | 
CEN ALERT बस्तुन्बेपामसंभवात || 


The 1४०१० says war भाचायेदिभागेंस and qewdw विस्ताराधिता प्रमाणवार्तिके कल्लाणचंद्रक्ृत- 
ferat ऽबसेब' 
«defi: — 


The following ¿loka. seems to have been borrowed by Devabhadra from Guparaine with its 
polemical prefatory remark :— 
Sere रागाल्यावस्याजानापे чча: | 
тет ent ते स्वास्तकाते काये era w | 
“प्रियाकारी atr परमार्थसत्‌ || 


. The quotation is from his Presdsapinifchaya-ifkd and the comment ison the terms wmiddka 
and dhaskiha 
пег [ निव ] 


ननु आर्थक्रिया सानय्येदेव सस्‍्वम | नान्यत्‌ | तपा च rh: | aft नाम प्रतिदर्शनं सत्यभेर्लसथापीहार्थ- 
क्रिया arity सत्वननिभेतन ॥ ` 


H 
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He lived at the close of the 10: century as shown by Satishchandra Vidyabhushan and 
composed three works, wz. Pramána-einischaya-fíbd, Káry&hdrana-bhdpa-siddki and Tarkabhdaha 

There is also a reference to a Bauddh-diaibkdra 

These are the allusions to Buddhist authors ; the following bear on other schools of philoso- 
phy in the same Jain anthor :— 

साकम्‌ 
_ विविक्ते तुक? परिततो बृद्धो भोगोस्ख कथ्यसे | 
प्रतिर्थिबी तजः स्वच्छे बथा 'चंद्रम्सोमसि | 

Devabhadra thus comments on this : — 

विभकतेस्थादि पाटांसरेण 

घ्यार्बानान्तरं त हरिमद्रसूरिक्कतं 

नेह प्रकाइयते बहुस्याड्याते ब्बामोहप्रसंगात्‌ | 
विष्यावासी:-- 

परुषो ऽविक्कृतात्मेव स्वमिर्मोसमचेतमम्‌ | - 

मनः करोति सांतिष्यादृपाणिः ante wur | 

Two kokas trom the same Vindhrivfis! have already been known from Bhoja’s commentary 

on the l'oga-tiüira, IV. 32. 
बादमहाणवः-- 
वाइमहार्णबोऽपि अस्मिम्‌ [ सांकब ] दमे स्थितः qq | 
बुद्धि द्पणसं कांतसमर्यप्रतिर्षिबर्फ | 
` द्रितीबद्पणकल्पे पुंसि भध्यारोहति | 
न्याज:--- 
Of this school only the following zuthors are referred to, गड, 
A. kshapáda, Uddyotakera and Kamdalikára. 
वेधेशिक।-- 

It appears that Vyomasgiva the commentator on Prugastepdde-bhdshya asoribos to tho Ackdrya 
( Pratustapdda P) three pramánas, viz. :— 

प्रत्यक्ष, чуч and wig. ns against Kamdalikara who holds only the first two. 

#raTari— 

Jaimini is mentioned to show that he taught six pramd nas, vis :— 
чечи, MATH, wg, उपमान, aR, and aar. While marae understands अभाव os a kind 
प्रत्यक्ष, | | 

(Jaina) :—1aw:— 

As expected the author of the Ny@ytoutdra-ppana makes mention in eeveral places of his 
oo-religionigts. Не adduoes the three Jaina authors, sis, Dhadrebihu, Haribhadra and Prabhd- 
chamdra. The last who wrote the Prameya-kamala-mdrianda and Nydya-kumula-chandra be 
longed to the Digambara sect, and lived in the beginning of the 9th century. 

His Nydya-kumuda-chandra has а highly important reference to the Buddhist school of the 


Vaibbashikas who are defined as: 


बिभापासर्मंप्रतिपाकको siafrüw: | 
तं विवृत्यचीखते वा वेभाषिका : || 
Besides above we may note various other quotations made known by Mironor 
тнг — 
arte KURT पःशकण्यवहारजो : के s ! | 
НЫЧ sare gray सोवचेलंड्रिये i 
This grammarian is cited by Henachandra and Kehirasvamm in, their commentaries on the 
Amarakoshs. E X > 


The Jaina Nydy-dvatdra-tippana also quotes Mágha's Suupdlasadha, ХІ. 88 


- 


— 
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THE INDIAN INSORIPTIONS AND THE ANTIQUITY OF INDIAN 
ABTIFICIAL POETRY. 
BY G. BÜHLER. 
[Translated by Prof. V. S. Ghate, M. A.; Poona.] 
(Continued from p. 284.) 
VI. The conclusions and their bearing on the theory of 
Renaissance of Sanskrit Literature. 

Now we proceed to sum up the results following from the detailed examination carried on 80 far. 

In the second oentary of our era, there existed a Gadyaih kdoya which resembled the classical 
scmples of the same, not only in respect of the fundamental principles, but in many details also. 
Take the rhetorloians and writers of the fourth and the following centuries, the poeta of the second 
century regarded the essence of the Gadymk Kdvyuh as consisting in the frequent use of 
Sasquipedalia verba, Like the later authora, they were fond of constructing very long sentences, а 
thing which depended, for the most part, on the length and number of compound words. However, 
they permitted to the reciter and the hearer, resting pauses between long compounds, by inserting 
atorter words or phrases made up of shorter words, some of which are not unlike those inserted 
for the same purpose in the classical samples of works written in high prose, Of the Alakkdras 
tie poets make use of Alliteration, (рата, Utprakshd, and Rápaka, and at any rate, an attempt 
at Slesha. AB compared with what we find in the classical works, the figures of speech are, in the 
first place, ased much more rarely, and, in the second place, are executed with much less care and 
skill. Sometimes these rise not at all or only very little, above the level of what is found in the 
epics. Bo also we are reminded of the language of the epics by the several grammatical forms 
which are used by the author of the prasasfi of the Sudaréana lake. On the other hand, the 
aroitrary Intermixture of history with mythology found in the Nasik pragast just corresponds to a 
tendency which, in much later kÍcyas, comes to view very stzongly.'? 

Side by side with works written in high prose, there existed, as is to be expected, and as is 
distinctly shown by the Girn&r praáasti, metrical works whose form essentially agreed with the 
rules laid down, in the oldest available manuals, for the Vaidarbha style. Further, this acoordatice 
with rules naturally points to the existence of an Ailaikára-šdstra or some theory of the poetic art, 
Both these kinds of opmposition were equally eitesmel with the Brahmanic sciences, at the courte of 
[rdian princes, and in spite of the lacunes in the Girnir inscriptions, it is hardly to be doubled that 
a personal osonpation with poesy is ascribed to the king and great Satrap Hudradáman, the 
grandson of s non-Aryan governor of an Indo-Seythian ruler, Be this right or not, it is in any 
osse quite evident that the poesy resembling the classical Xdeya in essential features, enjoyed the 
royal favour in the second century, as it did in Jater times, and that it was oultivated at the Indien 
courts. ‘In no case can it be sald that the Brahmanio science and literaturo was extinguished 
by the invssions and the rule of the barbarian forelgners (ая an Indian would say). If we 
suppose that the prašasti informs us of pure historical truth, then its contents clearly show that 
the life of literature in the second centary must have attained to such a richness and strength as to 
win over to itself even the descendants of barbarians. Thus it naturally follows that the Kavya 
could not have been а new discovery in the 2nd century, but it must have had a long previous 
history which went baok to the times when Aryan princes were the exclosive rulers of India, “For 
this reason, it would not be certainly going too far to assert that the Girnfr praéasi? makes 
probable the existence of the Karya style, even in the first century. 

A very large number of prafastis go to prove that in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries, the 
Koya literature was in its full bloom and that the Edoyas did not at all differ from those handed 
dcwn to us, The second, independent Gupta king whose reign, no doubt, coverel the greatest 

TS 


bo my 
derelopment of Poesy at that time, and not asthe maximum. It sp veers jo me тшу probable that in the second 
pad 


des strange chance, indeed, 1f the two inscriptions presented tousa complete соси е of thà at 
development in which Indian Poesy was ab thas tine,- | pletely acoura 5 p stage 
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part of the second half of the fourth century, Bamudragupta-Parákrasmfáfhka, was himself a’ poet, 
and received [rom his admirers the title Kavirája. Не supported several poets, who at the same 
time wore Pandits, and pat an end, as far аз he could, to the old antagonism between the Musee 
and Plutus. His- courtiers followed the example of their master, and the panegyrio by 
Harishegs, ‘the minister of foreign affairs and the oounsellor of the prince royal,’ shows that 
Samudragupta had at least one poet, of whom he had no reason to be ashamed. 

Harishega's kárya is in every respect an artistically finished little work, which places its 
author іп а lige with Kalidasa and Dandin. Its style is that of the Vidarbha School. The very 
fact that Hariehena himself belonged to the north-east of India shows that, there must hare 
preceded his time, a period of literature, daring which, poets from Berar in northern Deccan, 
accomplished тоор, and brought their partloular taste to a high repute. Probably this fall bloom 
of the Vuidarblias will fall in the third century, or at the latest in the beginning of the fourth 
century, Under Samudragapta’s successor, Chandragu; ба II.-Vikramáditya, poetry must have 
similarly enjoyed the patronage of tlie court, inasmuch ag even the king’s minister took to himself 
tho titlu of а kari. The little proof of his art, handed down to us, discloses at any rate great 
clevernegs, if not g real poetic talent as snch. Even this hte composition is written in the style 
of the Yaidarbha School. The same holds good of tle praśastís of the time of Kumáragupta and 
Skandagupta. The works in existence are, however, most insignificant, a pheuomenon which is 
satisfactorily explained by the fact that they were all written by provincial writers, In tho second 
half of the fourth century, in Vatsabhat(i's prešast of the Sun-temple of Daíapura-Mandaror, we ree 
traces of the existence of the schoel of the Gaucas, the poets of eastern India. This work should 
be called rather the exercise of a scholar who busied himself with the study of the kéryw literature, 
than a product of an actnal poet. We can see therein that its author had studied the kdsyas and 
Rhetorics, but that, in spite of all the troubles he took to produce а real kávya, he possessed little 
of inborn talent. ` Small offences against good taste, such as the use of expletives and tautologous 
words, are more frequently met with. In one place, the author is led to forget one of the moat 
elementary rules of Grammar, by the exigencies of the metre; in another place, in his seal to form 
long compounds, he is tempted to disregard the rule, always abeerved by good writers, sooording 
to which, the weak pause can never come at the end of a half-verse. In а third place, he jumbles 
together two ideas in a manner the least permissible; and his attempt to bring out a new comparison 
between the clouds and the honres leads in no way to a happy resolt, 

These defects in Vaissbhaffí's praéasti make it the more important for the historian of 
literature, inasmuch as they bear testimony to the fact that everything worthy of attention, in the 
pragesti, is gathered [rom the literature of his time aud compiled. into a whole. "hus, on the one 
hand, we are assured of the fact that about tle year 472 A. D., there was a rich Koya literature 
in existence; and on the other hand, greater weight te gained by the points of acoordance with the 
works handed down to us, which the progasti presents. It bas been already pointed ont above that 
verse 10 of the prasasts only repeats, for the most part, the comperison contained in verse 65 of 
Mcghedita, with some new points added in a very forced жау ; while the remaining points contained 
in that verae of Külidáss, find themselves repeated in verae 11 of the praéasti, Богі er it is to be 
noted that Vateabba({i, like KAlidüra, shows a special predilection for the word subhaga, and that he 
while describing the king Bandhuvarmen, plays upon his nan e just in tho same way as Kálidása does 
with the names of Haghus, whom he describes in the begiuning of Sarga XVIII. of Ragkwraihka. 
These facts make the conjecture more probable, that Vatsabbatti knew end made use of the works 
of KAlidüsa. . The same view is advocated by Prof, Kiel.orn in a publhoation?! just appearing, 
which-reached me alter this treatise was nearly fin-rbed.. He reads in verse 81 of tho prasasts :— 

रमासमाथनवनोदर भास्करांधु--वहिविप्रतापसुमगे 
instead of gf FU, and shows that the verso wuffriently agrees with FEitus mkdra V. 2-3, 
in both words and thoughts, as there are only two new points added. Althongh I am not in a 
position, without examining а good impression of the' inscription, to give a definite opinion 
regarding the proposed, and no doubt very interesting alteration of the text, still the truth of his 
7 ‘Tha Mandasorinsoriptien of the Milaya year 529 (1473 а. D) and Kilidien’s Риза га’ üCtkingen . 


1890, p. 251 ff. 
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assertion that rozse 81 of the prasastila an imitation of Pitusaùkdára. V. 2-8, appears to me quite 
unceniable, If we may believe in the traditlon’® which ascribes Ritusathdra to the author of 
Meghaddia, then the point overlooked by me, which Prof. Kielhorn has made ont, strengthens the 
prcbabllity of the supposition that Kalidasa lived before 472 A. D.. which is тегу significant. In 
that case, however, it will have to be assumed that Vateabbatti knew tho Буга га also. 

One of thess conclusions,—the statement that the Indian artificial poetry had developed itself 
not after but before the beginning of our era,—is confirmed also by references in a literary work 
whch is by all means old. Whosoever goes through the collection of poetic citations from the 
Mchdbhdshya, whioh Professor Kielhorn has brought together Ants, Vol. XIV, р. 826 ff, 
car not but see that the Kdsys prospered in Patvijali’s times. Мапу of the verses 
exaibit metres characteristic of the artificial poetry, such as, Málatt, PramitdEshard, Prakarshi h 
апі Vasantatilazd, These verses as well as many pthers’® in the heroic Anushiabha-Sloka agree, 
in point of contents as well as the mode'of expressions, not with epic works but with the Court 
kfoyas. The composition of the Mahdbhashya can now indeed no longer be placed with certainty 
in the middle of the sesond century before Christ, ag was the case generally, up till very recently ; 
becauso the uncertainty of the known arguments of Goldstiicker and others has become more and 
mcre evident with the tine. In the meanwhile, according to what Prof, Kielhorn in his аге? 
‘The Grammarian Páninf? has said about the relation of Bhartyihari and Кам to the Mahdbhdshya, 
and for reasons of language and style, we cannot establish for Patanjali & later terminus ad quem 
than something like the first century after Ohrist, Thus the passages from Patazijali show at any 
rasa, as  Kielhorn remarks in Asis, loco citato, ‘that the во celled classical poetry is 
oldor than it has lately been represented to be.’ A further proof for the early growth 
of the-Sanskrit K@eya is provided by a Buddhist work, the BuddReckarita of Aévaghosha, whose 
Ohineso translation was prepared between 414—491 A.D. The work is not a Alakfhdsya in name 
orly, but is written in the Koya style, as we may fudge from the samples given by Mr. Bendall.™ 
Mr. Beal the translator of the .Оһпезе version looks upon the Buddhist tradition as right,” 
acoording to which, the author, Advaghoshs, was a contemporary of Kanishka (78 A. D.). Even 
if we lay aside this diffloult question and take our stand on the date of its translation, which ix 
beyond doubt, the work would still possess groet worth from the point of view of the history of 
literature. The composition of the work in question oan not be placed in any case later than 
920—400 A. D. Even the bare fact that a Buddhist monk, as early as this, thought of writing 
tle Legend of Buddha, asoording to the rulos'of the poetic art, establishes a great popularity of 
tle brahmanio artificial poetry and confirms the conclusions, arrived at, above, by the analysis of 
Earishena’s pragasts. A thorough exomination of the Buddhacharita, and a comparison of its 
style with that of the older káryas and with the rules of the oldest manual of Rhetorics will, 
without doubt, lead to more definite and more important resulta, 

Jf one compares the conclusions, set forth in this essay, with the views of other Sanskritists 
regarding the history of Indian Krya, it will be found that they are entirely incompatible, 
especially with those which Professor Max Müller has argued out in his famous dissertation™ on the 
Fonsissance of Sanskrit Literature; and thus I am not, in this case, in a position to agree with 


"е This tradition is, at any rate, older than Vallabhadeva's Subhdshitévyali, whioh belongs probably фо the first 
half of the fifteenth century. Init, are quoted two verses from Eitusmadra, No. 1674 (waBitws 17) and 
Fo. 1878 (cxRiiws. VI, 20) under the name Kdliddsasye. In the note to the first of these, the editora wrongly at- 
s-Toute i$ to Kmndrosemiions VI, 17. The mistake has boen rather dus to a misprint. Two other verses from 

Husamhdra have been ofted in the same anthology, but without а mention of the particular author. Vallabha 
kas probably taken them from some older work on which the author's name was not given. 

४७ In this connection one should notice the quotations from Yol. I, 488, 485; 11, 119 ; П1, 143, 588. (Kislhorn’s 

यह die oommunioatíon of Pandit N. Bhiskurdchdrya, ‘The Age of Раа а] i, Adyar Berios No. 1 
т. 4 the two old from the South are unfavourable to ons, historieally important, word, not contested ЫП now, 


frammuch & they do not read qnt bui FIR! fn the well-known Dama ge on Pan. V, 8, 99. Although tho treatise 
nientioned above contains тегу little alee thas le note till this point requires to be investigated further 
as Southern Mas. have not been used for the Bhdshys up М now 
«3 Naohrichtenier K gl. Gere Witsexuckat/ten birmngen, 1385, 
"э Catalojus of BuddAlst Sanik. Mss © g«ored Boots of the Kart, Vol XIX, p. XX E, f 


* India, what oam it teach 951 f. Оп іе other hand, Lawen’s views re 6 development of 
Edcya, ooms pretty near to the de given above, Ashe studied the imscrip 1 was but natural that 
significance of the Glrnšr inscription of Harishepa’s i did not escape his observation; ४00 Indische 


A orum sku nde, рагі ИЗ, p. 1150 f, 1199 f 
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the literary-historical suppositions of my honored friend and to build further on the same, as I 
have done many times on othor occasions. His first proposition, that the Indians did not show 
any literary activity during tho first and second centuries of our era, in consequence of the inroads 
of the different foreign races, is contradicted by the clear proof provided by the  prafasii of the 
Sudaréana lake and the Nasik-inecription No. 18. I think, I must further add that the 
extinction of the intellectual life of the Indians during the first two centuries by the Scythians and 
other foreigners is improbable for 00167 reasons also, In the first place, never had the foreigners 
brought under their sway, in the long run more than ७ fifth part of India, To the east of the 
distriot of Mathura, no sure indications of their rule have been found, and the reports of the 
Greeks ascribe to the Indo-Soythian kingdom no further extent in the east ог south. In India 
proper, the kingdom could permanently possess only the Panjab, besides the high valleys of the 
Himalaya, the extreme west of the North-western Provinces, the Eastern R&jputanai, the Central 
Indian Agenoy, with Gwalior and Málw£, Gujarht with Карай, as well as Sindh. No doubt, 
temporarily there limits are further extended in several casey, as the inscriptions from the reign 
of NahapAna prove for the western border of the Deccan, and several traces of war might present 
themaclves in further removed districts. The rulers-of such a kingdom could indeed have exerted 
a considerable influence, on the east of India, but they would never have been able to suppress 
tho literary and scientific life of the Indians, Secondly, howerer,—and ihis is the most important 
point—the very will to show a hostie attitude towards the Indian culture, was wanting in the 
foreign kings of the time, as the’sayinga and authentio documents inform us. They themselves, 
as well as their comrades of the same race, were far inferior to the Indian, in point of civilisation 
and culture, and the natural result was that they could not escape the influence of the Indian 
civilisation, but were themselves Hinduised, Their willingness to appropriate the culture of their 
subjects ig shown by the very fact that the descendants or successors of the foreign conquerors 
immediately began to bear Indian names, even in the second generation, Huvishka's successor is 
indeed a Shahi, but he is named Vdsudera,  Nahapána's danghter is named Dakshamiird and his 
son-in-law, the son o! Dinika, а Saka, is named Ushavadá&ta or Usabhadáta, f. e, Riskabhadatta. 
The son of Chashtana is Jayadimah, The leaning of these kings to the Indian systems of religion 
is equally indisputable. According to the Buddhist tradition, Kanishka is one of the greatest 
patrons of Buddhism and even became а Buddhist himself. The latter fact is indeed shown to be 
improbable by the insoriptions on his coins. On the other hand, there is no doubt that he bullt а 
stipe and a wkéra in Puroshapura—Peshawar, £o also it is proved from the insoriptions that 
Huvishka had founded a eikdra in Mathura.*5 Uahavaddta and his consort, according to the 
Nasik and Karle inscriptions,“ made grants to Buddhists and Bráhmapas without distinction, and the 
former, just like a pious Indlan, carried out numerous works of publio utility, for the sake of merit, 
The Mathura inscriptions further show that under Kanishka and his successors, by the aide of 
Buddhism, many other systems of religion also, like Jainism, were not only tolerated, but 
enjoyed a high prosperity. These insoriptions as well as numerous archeological finds also prove 
that the national Indian arehiteoture and sculptures in Maihurá were on a high level, and one of 
the newest discoveries of Dr. Fuhrer permits us to conclude that even the dramatio art was 
cultivated in the oity of gods, The inscription No. 18, out of the collection prepared by me for the 
next number of the Epigraphia Indio, says that ‘the sons of the actors of Mathur ( Mathurdams 
saildlakémak), who were known as Ob&ndaka brothers dedicated a stone-slab, for the redemption 
of their parents, at the holy place of the adorable Nága-prinoe, Dadhikarna.’ If Mathur bad its 
company of actors, then it would not bave been in want of dramas. AJ] these circumstanoes make 
it impossible in my opinion to look проп the times of the Indian popular migration as a period 
of wild barbarism, The conditions appear to be inno way essentially different from those of the 
times when there were national rulers. The Indians of the northwest and the west had indeed to 
obey foreign suxerains and to pay them tributes and taxes; in return for which, however, they had 
the triumph of exerting sway on their subjugators, through their high culture and of assimilating 
the same with themselves, The conditions necessary for literary activity must have been. in 
existenoe, when an Urhavadiéa noted his great deeds in'a mixture of Sanskrit and Prakrit itself. 


Мо ल टी S य A RENE अपन ll енди ن ا‎ — = 
м Conolngham, dreh Swrv, Rep. Vol III, plate XIV, No. 19. ™ Arc. curv. Rep. Feet Iad., Vol IF., p. 99 8, 
V Arch, Sere. Бер. Wet Dad., . ० No. 5, L 8. ff. 
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He would certainly have lent bis ear and opened his purae to bards and karis who would glorify 
him. These considerations appear to me to be of importance for the statements in the Girnür 
prasasti and heighten their significanoe. 

A second proposition which Professor Max Müller in addition to other scholars advooatés,— 








, tha: the real period of the bloom of artificial poetry is to be placed in the middle of the sixth 


«еп лгу after Christ,—is contradicted by the testimony of the Alisbábád prasasti of Harishena, 
of other compositions of the Gupta period and of the Mandasor preáasti, These leave no douht 
boat the fact that there were not one but several such periods of the bloom of the Aya, of which 
one fell before the time of Samudragupta, and they also inake it probable that Káalidása wrote 
Бекте 472 A. D, The same conclusion is favored by the fact that Dr. Fergusson'g bold 
éhrenological combinations, ой which is based the theory of the, Indian Renaissance in the sixth 
century, bare been shown to be losupportableby the researches of Mr. (Dr.) Fleet. The authentic 
docaments going down to the year 588 A. D. know absolutely nothing about the Vikramhditya of 
Ujjain whose existence is inferred or set up by new interpretations of the different legends, and who 
is reported to bave driven away the Soythians from India and to have fonnded the Vikrama era in 
the year 544 A. D., dating it as far backwards as 600 years. On the contrary, they prove the 
following facts concerning western Indis. Samudragupta-Parükramáüka, according to Mr. (Dr.) 
Flee:’s inscription No. II. had extended the kingdom of his father, at any rate asfar as Isráp in the 
COenzal-Provinoes. His son Obasnüragupta IlI.-Vikramádity a, according to No. III., conquered 
MAl-vA, before or in the year 400 and also possessed Mathura. Chandragupta'sson, Kumáragupta- 
Mahendráditya, held fast these possessions, because, according to No. XVUII., he was the 
suze-sin of the rulers of Dasapura-Mandasor, in the year 457. His son, Sksndazapta-Kramihditya 
or Vikramaditya, according to No. XIV., ruled over Gujarát and Káfhi&wár, about 455-457 or 
456-158. In his time, the Hünas came forth, against whom he made a successful stand, according 
to N>. XIII. Later on, however, whether it was in his own reign which lasted at least till the year 
467 er 468, or under his successors Puragopta ani Narasirhhagupta,9 the most western possessions 
were lost and wens over to the foreign race. In No, XX XVI. and XXXVIL there appear the 
kings, Toramága and Mihirakula*? as rulers of Erën and Gwalior, and in No. XXXVII., the latter 
is asf to have reigned fur fifteen years, Тһе end of the rule of Mihirakula in these districts, ja 
made known to us through Nos. XXXIII, XXXIV and XXXV, according to which, he was 
defeated by a king Yasodharman-Vishguvardhans, before the year 588 A. D. These ‘Inscriptiong 
represent Yaéodharman as a very powerful ruler who hed brought under his sway not only 
W estarn India from DaSspure-Alandasor down to the ocean, but also large parts in the east and 
north, In his possessions, MAlwA was naturally included, whose capital Ujjain lies only 
some hing hke 70 English miles to the south of Dasapura. In No.- XXXV., and in two 
considerably early inscriptions Nos. XVII. and XVIII., the Málava era із used, which is identica] 
with the so-called Vikra&ma era beginning with 56/57 B. 0% These exceedingly important: 
discoveries which we owe to Mr. Fleet’s seal in collecting and his Ingenuity, prove the absolute 
antenablenoss of the Fergussonian hypothesis, Because they shew-(1) thattheeraof 50/57 B. О, 
was not founded in the sixth century, but was in use under the name of the Málava ea for more 
than a oentury;?! (2) thet at that time, no Bakas could have been driven from western India, 
inasmuch as the country had been conquered by the Guptas more than a hundred years ago; (3) that 

on tha contrary, other foreign conquerors, the Hfigas, were driven 00०१ of western India in the 
first kalf of the sixth century, not, however, by a Vikramáditya, but by YaSodharman-Vishnuvay- 
dhans and (4) that, therefore, there is no room at all in the sixth century, for a powerfnl 
VikramAditya of Ujjain, whose exploits called forth a national upheaval in India. 


—..—[ VV. V.  . ЧОНИИ 
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" 360 Dr. Hoerule, Jour. Beng. As. Sec. Vol LVIII, р. 90, and Mr, Fleet, Ante. Vol. ITX, p.294, 

™ 3ee alio Mr. Fleet's sriisle ou Mihirakula, Amie. Vol XY. p. $45 ff. and on Toramása, hd, 
Vol. XVIIL p. 225. With Dr. Hoernle (I. 0, p. 93, Note 3) I hold thas Vishyuvardhans is a second name of Taie- 
dharmen, as is shown by the grammatioal construction. 

* feo also Ante, Vol. XV, p. 191 ff. and Vol XIX, p. 56, in which latber plaoe, Prof. Kielhorn haa given 
tbe rigo explanaiion of the dificul’ expression ИМазбаМма or Málacc-goyasthiti 

"1 да is quite clear, the Milaya ore has suffered the same fate as the Baks ora and came to be known by an 
other n-ne, as Ни origin was forgoteen. The change of паше appears to have uue in about 800 4 yp. The lateat 
known Milaya date is the year 795, which appears in the Kapaswa inseription, Anis. Vol. KIX, p. 55 ff.-Apart 
from tho two doubtful documenta, the oldest known Vikrame date is found fa Dr. Hultsch’s Dbolpur Inscription, 
and eor-euponds to 16, April 643, as Prof. Kielhorn bas showp, dats Vol. XIX, p. 35. А 

эз Y! i&oosura о any one іо conjeckure thet the Hûgas had офпарі an ingerruption in the Hierary"asocthriky of 
India, प्र bring bo Ща noties the fact that both the insériptions’of the age of. Tommkps aed Mibirekula-oontain ae 
mean ocmpositioh and फ their authors glorify the foreign kings as highty as if they had been the national rulers, 
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Thus, when, with the fall of the Vikramfditya set up by Dr. Fergusson, it becomes no lorger 
possible to place in the sixth century, on the same grounds, the writers, whom legends connect with 
a Vikramiditye, the view which holds that the leaders of the Indian poetic art belonged to this 
period, will be also compelled to support itself by otber arguments and to produce a proof for etery 
one of these writers in particular. What bas been adduced, in this connection, about Kalldaex— 
in whom alone we are interested here—is, in my opinion, not sufficient to make out even the dare 
probability of such a fixing of the age. The well-kuown but hardly accredited veree® which ment ons 
Kalidasa as one of the nine jewels at the court of the Vikramáditya, and which makes hin a 
contemporary of thé astronomer VarAhamihira, loses all its valne. The Vikramaditya referred to 
in the verse 18, as the Jyoiirvidgbharana shows, the legendary founder of the era of 56-57 В. О. 
Во long as the history of western India was absolutely unknown, i$ was аў least possible to 
oonjecture that the writers named in the verge wo qld have been contemporaries and lived under а 
VikramAditya—whose time was wrongly put later—and that their actual age onght to have сееп 
inferred from the sure date of Vargbamihirs. Bnt now when we know that in the first balf of the 
sixth century, there never existed a Vikramüditya of Ujjain, it naturally follows that the legend 
is the more defective. It would be more than venture to hold as historically true what remains of 
the legend, namely, the slmoltanelty of the nine writers. 

A second argument which is based on Malljn&tha’s explanation of Afeghadfia, verte 14 oan 
also hold littl water, in that it requires us to assume many things, no doubt, possible, but 
incapable of proof, and its conclusion is opposed by important considerations, One must, to tegin 
with, take itas proved that Mallingtha wos right in amerting that in the passage in question, 
Kaliddsa, In the word digndgdndw referred to a hated opponent, further that this oppcnent 
is identical with the Buddhist teacher Dignága, so also, that this latter was the pupil of 
Vasubandhn or Asanga,*® as the Buddhist tradition goes according to Türin&tha and Hatnadharmrrája, 
Then comes tbe last and the most questionable link in the obain, ४. в., the assigning of the yea: 550 
or «o to the two brothers Vasubsndhu and Asshga, which derives its main support from the 
untenable theory of the great Vikramaditya of the sixth century. This assumption, as Profesor 
Max Müller himself admits, is oontraaicted by a Ohinese account, according to which, Kumfrmjya 
translated the works of Vasubandhu in the year 404 А, D. Tue eame is further contradicted by 
the tradition mentioned by Mr. Bunyin Nsnjlo, that the same Kumfrajiva translated the 19е of 
Vasubandhu, as well as in my opinion, by the existence ol Ohinese translations of Vasubandlu's 
works, in the years 508, 509, 508-11 (Bunyin Nanjio Catalogue, Nos, 1168, 1194, 1288),% 

A third argument" which is based on the assumption that Kalidasa must have lived after 
Aryabbaja (who wrote about 499 A. D.) just becense he shows an acquaintance with the scientific 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks, has fallen down to the ground, owing to the resulta ef the 
newest researches, Professor Max Müller, in addition to the views of earlier scholars, held that 
Aryabhata was the fathor of scientiflo Indian astronomy, and assigned the five Biddh&ntes se. ected 
by Var&hamihira to the sixth century. But this ів quite a mistake, according to Dr. Thibant’s 
thorough examination of the question in the introduction to Ша edition of the Pakcha-addhd kd, 
Of the five Siddh@utas, two, Patidmaka and Vésishiha, have nothing to do at all with the 
astronomy borrowed from the Greeks. Of the remaining three, two, Romaka and Рамиз, are 
more incomplete and older than the one ascribed to Sûrya, and all the three, in their form, go 
bagkwards even before Áryabhafa's works. They are also treated by Var&hamihire, with greater 
respeot than Aryabhata and other individual astronomers, These and other considerations lead 
Dr, Thibaut to fix the year 400 A. D. as the terminus ad quem for the Romaka and Pawija.™ 
Thus it is no longer necessary to assign Kéliddsa to the sixth century just on the ground that 
he is acquainted with Greek astronomy. I must still further add that the assertion made by 


peewee Ae nO n. t nn ne 
* I purposely spask of the verse only. Рог, in Ej. opimon, it is not advisable to refer to the Gayi tn ion 


nalated hy Bir Ch, Wilkins (4s. Es., Vol. I, J, but now lost, as a proof for the existence of a ton 
हर the. No ewtls Whosoever oom npara the slation P MER hy's Travels in Portugal) of. the 
tion by the same learned eae th the original, will y agree with me in that his word ія not sufficient 


to sfford us the certainty thai oe contained such а striking statement as that of the Nine Jewels, 
м India, what cam tt teaok p. A І 
м The two Thibetan wrrkors contradics exon other on this point. Тёгаой\ћа says, ( History of Pwidkirm, 
P. EE that Digniga had been a yanii on Mam Ths seoond account belongs to Haitnadbarmaríjs. ‘he 
ters are not aware n. Е i 
a M ү СУ to his note 77 to his translation of the Blyokt, Yol. n? IOR Арага to have doubted 


foot that Vasubandbu lived fn the sixth aru A.D. С ор ako Note 100, where Mr. Beal shows 
that क्या вооот to Hiven Tsiang, lived ‘in the vt^ or during? Lhe period of 350 в. CEDO 4. р, 

жт Indes, what it teach ъз? p. 318 F. ; 

“ina еш article on the Romaka Biddhdntas. Mats, Vol. XIX, p. 188 7f., Mr. B. P. EM still 


rt the time of Ptolemans 189 A. п. as the terminus ad quem Tor the old Romaka, Dr. $ alto 
en NNT that the Romaka oan be older than Ptolemius, although there liss no oonalnaire grennd fos 
тыз supposüon. Compare, in this eonneation, Dr. Burgess dais., Vol. ХІХ, р. 287 : 
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Mr, 8, P. Pandit and Professor Max Müller, that Kalidiss in Ragkusahiq XIV, 40, traced the 
lunar eclipse to the shadow of the earth, rests on s misunderstanding,  Kálidása, there, speaks of 
the spots on the moon, which as the Purdras teach us, are called into being by a reflection of the 
earth.” As for the eolipse, he is quite orthodox, as is to be expected of an Indian poet. 

A fourth argument, on which Dr. G. Huth lays some stress, in his investigation about 

Kálidáss,!0 carrled out with much labour, resta on the mention of the Hûnas, amongst the frontier 
peoples of India, in КаўАзтай IV, 68. Dr. Huth thinks that it can be assumed that Külidüsa 
has transferred the conditions of his time to that of Raghu, and that by the Hiyas are meant, the 
White Huns. These possessed Kabul twice, onos from the end of the second century B. О. to 
tie end of the second century A. D., and again from the beginning of the fifth, to the end of the 
sixth century. Now as it is impossible on various grounds that Kalidasa should bare lived at the 
time of the first possession, so, Dr. Huth further concludes, he must haye belonged to the second 
period, and that naturally the sixth century should be the terminus ad quen. The information 
provided by the Gupta inscriptions, regarding the history of the Hügas in India, would very much 
modify this conclusion. But it is not at all necessary to go into further detaile, for there is no 
с соу in showing the improbability of the very first proposition in the argument, whioh has not 
keon proved. Indian poets, even when desoribing the triumphs of historical kings, their very masters 
end patrons, are frequently quite inaccurate in their geographical and ethnographical accounts, and 
instead of giving actual facts, they take their stand ор the traditional acoounts in the epics, 
Purdmas and other older works that describe digvijayas. Thus Vakpati (about 740 A. D.) makes 
ів master and hero, Yasovarman of Калап] to conquer the Parasikas, although the Persian 
ampire was then no longer in existence. Similarly, Bilhana, in the Vikramdákacharita XVIIL, 84, 
lesoribes Ananta of Kaámir as conquering the Заказ, and further in 08-57, his son Kalada, as 
3onquering the kingdom of the Amazons (atrirdjya) alter а ride through the ocean of sand, as 
woll as yisiting the Kail&ása, the Мёпава lake, and Alakü the city of the Yakshas, In the fade of 
these facts, itis hard to believe that Kalidasa, instead of following, as a good katt is supposed to 
do, the authority of the lista of peoples, in the Mahábhárata or of the Bhurana-rinyisa in the 
Purdnas, should have occupied himself with the historico-geographical investigations regarding the 
conditions of the frontier peoples of his time. If we look into his works more carefully, we shall 
find that they contain mach that points to his having made use of the sources mentioned above. 
The whole of the digrijaya contains no uames which are not also mentioned in the Pwrénas оп the 
same or similar oocasions. It also mentions, side by side, peoples like the Parastkas (verse 60) 
and the Yavanas (verse 61), the Hüpgas (verse 68) and the Kambojas (verse 69), which can never 
jastly belong to the time of the poet, why even to no single period of time whatsoever. The 
Greeks have never been simultaneous neighbours with the Persians; and surely the Greeks have 
never possessed the North-west frontier of India in years after the birth of Ohrist. Further, even 
if the Hinas rashed into India, through Kabul and possessed the country, still it is not intelligible 
how a writer who took his stand on historio facts can mention both the subjugatora and the 
subjugated side by side, as independent peoples, 
' Ав Гог other so-called arguments for the supposition that Kálidása belonged to the sixth 
oentury, I pass them over ; because they are open to similar and even greater objections than those 
disoussed above, І do not believe that the question of the time of K&.idésu and of other leaders of 
Indian poetic art whore dates have not been fixed by actual historical documents, will make an 
essential advance, by such methods as have been followed up till now, by most of the Sanskritists, 
In order to arrive at certain conclasions, we muat thoroughly investigate the language, the style and 
the poetical technics of single works and compare them with those of works whose dates have been 
known with certainty or with approximate definiteness, and of epigraphical documents, as well as 
with the canons laid down in the older manuals of poetics. If we will extend the scope of oar work 
to the epics also, wo will be able to have quite a complete picture of the gradual growth of Indian 
Poesy. Such investigations of which a beginning has been made, especially iu the works of 
Prof, Jacobi, naturally fall ontside the limit of this essay whose only sim is to point out in a 
general way, the significance of tho study of the inscriptions, for the Kásysa literature. 


% Qompare, for instance Vishyudharmottara I, क्री, 16 f.:— 
А निर्मले quaft स्ेलचनकासना || १६ || 
झध्याकृतिः सदा Tear झशलसक्ष्मास्मतोतष | 


She mre त्वमुच्यसे मृगलासछनः || १० || 
The verses are found in a hymn to the moon. 
Ut On tha Age of KAliddsa. p. 80 T. (Inaugural Dissertation) Berlin 1890. 
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SOME MAXIMS OR NYAYAS MET WITH IN SANSKRIT LITERATU E. 
BY PROF. V. 8. GHATE, M.A.; POONA. 


I propose to point out some Sanskrit nyĝyas or maxims, which I have come across in the 
courso of my reading, but have not fonnd mentioned In Col. Jacob's ILaukika-nydyd Aja. 
Bo. also I would like to cite a few more references or passages in which some of the mydys already 
noticel by (001, Jacob occur. 

अद्ग्धद्हनम्मास--the maxim of burning what is not already burnt, When one thing, mea- 
tioned in connection with a second, is transferred to g third thing, because it is required by this 
last, but 18 not so required by the second thing which is possible even without it, than this maxim 
is bai} to be applicable. Тһе mydya is referred to in Riimacharana’s commentary on Sákitya-dar- 
para (Nirpaya-sigara, edition 1907) р. 592. The passage runs thus—' area स्थिता विभिकितिर्धा- 
स्वर्यस्ान्बयासिस्स्वे तत्रागुपबोगिमी वअदग्थवृहनस्थासेत татса -विषेक्तामामुपथोगं warn पदाम्तरे 
संचाधले तयात्रापीति भावः|? In the instance, wur YER, though the injunction (sdks) should 
grammatically refer to the act of sacrificing or offering (havana), still, as kanena ts not in need al 
such an injunction, being, in fact, a matter of course, the injonotion refers to curds or dad. 
Thus what is practically enjoined in the sentence in qnestion is not the offering but cords as tho 
material effered. l 

हेमारविम्दर्परिमकम्थाब-- 116 maxim of a golden lotus possessing fragrance. When a thing 
already possessing a good quality, which alone makes it highly valuable, is found to possess 
another good quality in addition, it is a very happy combination, just like a lotus whioh is golder 
and which also possesses fragrance, This maxim is referred to by Vtrarâgharya in his Commentary 
on Utiarardmacharita (Nir, Sigara-ed,), page 24. Rima says * सुझिष्टमेतत्‌ 1 शनकार्मा суз w dar- 
wea ल प्रिया ete.’ on which the commentator remarks ' gPaerafe | हेमार्रधन्वपस्मिलम्यायाविति 
भावः |! I think, this हैमाराविन्‍्द्रपारिमलस्माय practically corresponds to the Marñtht—qqiw साखर पडली. 

घण्टालाछान्वाय-- The maxim of the tongue of a bell. Just as the tongue of a bell is free to 
strike elther way, in the same way, when a word on account of its position in the middle can be 
construed either with the preceding or with the following sentence, this maxim is said to be applio- 
able. This maxim is referred to by Mallishena in his Sgádeddamañjart (Ohau. Sk. Series), p 35— 
अत्र च aU таче! ware घण्टाळाळान्यायेन बोजमाद्याम्शरमपि स्फुरति यथा इमाः कुहेवाक- 
विडम्धनास्लैर्पा т єчї स्वमनशासक्तः өю. The part of the original verse commented upon is ' FAT 
कहेवाकाविद्धम्बमा। рч भ येथाममुशासकस्त्वम्‌ | ' The commentator has first construed w with 
what follows, thus the sentence being इमाः arenes: सैषां स्थुः येषां et स अनुशासकः (These 
obstinate and ridiculous assertions woull be made by them, of whom you are not the teacher); then 
he says that а second interpretation is possible by construing w with what precedos, thus the 
sentence being—gar: कुहैवाकति ЩАТ: तेषां ब <q: मैपां чете: (These obstinate and ridiculous 
assertions would not be made by them of whom you are the teacher). Of course it will be seen, 
that practioally both the interpretations give the same meaning, This घण्टालालान्याज is to be dis- 
tinguished from the more familiar हैहीवीपस्याय, The tongue of « bell can strike either aide, but 
only one at a time; whereas the lamp on a threshold oan light both the inside and the outside of a 
house simultaneously. Thus to take a particular instance, a word in the middle position can be 
connected at a time with either what precedes or with what follows aocording to the घण्टाछलालान्याज; 
while it oan be connected with both simcltaneously according to the बैहलीवीपस्याय, as, for instance, 
in the phrase ' पितामहमहेन्वा*मां «Аге сате च राक्षितस्अ is connected simultaneously with both the 
preceding and following words. 

कीशपामप्रत्ययन्याब---816 maxim of believing in a thing only on oath, as is taken at the time of 
drinking from a goblet. "When one is asked to believe in a thing which does not stand the test 
of reason, this maxim is applicable. It is referred to ın Syddeddamesjart (Cluu. Sk, Series); 
p. 37. हितीलविकल्ये great तस्य -माहत्स्याविशेषः कारणमाहोस्विदस्मदाश्मदृष्टयेगूण्यं | प्रयममकारः 
कोशापासप्रत्यायनीय: तव्सिद्धो प्रमाणागाबाद | 

मण्डुक ञश्चठाभारन्माअ - the maxim of the burden of ihe matted hair of a frog. Anything, which 
is void of an independent existence, and ie. still supposed t9-exist independently, is said, to . resemble 
the matted hair of the frog. I think it very much corresponds to castles in the air ( पष्प, 
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इाचाविषाय oto.). The proverb is referred toin Syddoddz-dfiajart (Ohau. Sk, Series), p. 105-नर्क-'चामी 
विशेषाः सामास्णादिज्ञा भमिन्ना वा। निक्षाजेनमण्डूकच्टाभाराजुकाराः | 

प्रासाववासिस्याय--0019 maxim of those living in a palace, It is mentioned and fully explained in 
Prtatijali's Makdbhashys, on the stira मुल्लमासिकावचनो sefer: (Nirpay Sagara ed., pt. L, p., 166). 
TEe. point In question is that the Anundsilas may be either called mukhapachana or adnkdoachana, 
Безаше they are both; thus any one of the words mukAz ог sfsikd being sufficient for the purpose 
in the sra, just as those who live both on the ground and 1n a palace may ba oalled either prdsdda- 
punah or bhimi-vdsinah, Tho passage in the Afahdbhdshya, which is quite intelligible by itself, runs 
thereat शक अमकरतुम्‌ | केनेदानीमुमबवचनानां मविष्याते | प्रासाववासिन्यायेन | तश्यथा--केचिव्मासाए- 
वा्सेमः fero सूमिवासिसः केचिदृमबवासित: | तत्र W प्रासाशवासिनो rape: ते प्रासाववासिभहणेन | Q भमिवा- 
सिनो गृह्यन्ते ते ATT | ये सभयवासैमो pres एव ते प्रासादवासिमहणेत भूमिवासिप्रहणेन ч | एवमि- 
हाले केविन्मुखवचनाः ЖТТ жгт. के चिठुमयव चना: | तज ये मुखवचना wast ते मुख प्रहणेन | ये नासि- 
कावचनागृह्यन्ते ते तासिकापहणेन | ये उभयवचना गृह्यन्त एव ते FEET मासिकराभहणेस च | 

क्रिमाविमागादिम्बाम is a maxim of a more technical character, and is based on the well-known 


pr.noiple of the Naiy&yikas, stated in the words क्रिया, क्रियातों विभागः, विभागात्पूर्ववेशसंयोगनाषाः 
वमनरतेशसंबोगोव्यस्सिक्- From actirity there arises a disjunction, which leads to a destruction of 
ths conjunction with the former place, ultimately resulting in the production of a conjunction with 


^ new place. This maxim is referred to by way ot illustration by Sridhara in his Nydya-kandali 
(Fix, Sk. Series) p. 83, ४॥०७--शरीरारम्मे परमाणव एव कारणं प РГТ тч क्रियायिमागावै- 
व्याये सयोदिनाशे FOES í: परमाणुमिरारमस्भात्‌. Во also on the next page of the same book we 
57० SETA पुरठरामलसम्बन्धात्‌ कललारम्मकपरमाणुषु क्रियाधिभागविन्यायेन Naot az 
सनुल्पत्रपाकशेः कललछारस्भऋपरमाजुमिरवृष्व शाहुप जातक्रिबेराहारपरमाणामे: सह सम्मूय शरीरान्सरमारभ्यते. 

So far the wydyas not mentioned in the Laukka-aydydijali, Now I proceed to add some 
more passages illustrative of the »ydya3 already mentioned therein. 

सुन्दोपसुम्तम्याब is mentioned in Terkabhdsid (edited with tho oom. Nydyapradipz at 
Benares (p. 188), in the seotion doaling with Sabda. सत्राद्यमध्यमधदाः कार्यशदताइबाः | अम्स्बस्सुपान्त्येन 
उपाम्ट्यम्त्वम्स्मेन чїч чая विनदर्जेले | The sydya is also mentioned in Syddrddamanjart (Ch. 
Sk. Ветіөз.). р. 190. Teren भ्व॑सन्ते विनाशमुपयान्यी त्येषा : gaa Беата परस्परप्वंसिन : 

बदकुटीपमातस्माज is mentioned in Syddeddamatjert (Oh. Sk. Series), p. 88--कर्मजन्मंच 
बितुत्रसते जिवे ऽपिं ЛЕЙ тЇ жетта: फेकफछस्वादस्सन्मतमेवाजुरीकृतं मेक्षावता | तथा चाजातोऽमं 
घदुकुट्यां TAR न्याय: 

anyacatarara із referred to in Mitabhdshiaf, the commentary on Bivaditya’s SaptapaddriM 
(Fis., Sk. Series), p. 26—97 पकोदीनां यदि संशमेऽन्तमावस्तहि तञ्जजेमेव तेषां लमितत्वादू + पृथग्लक्षणा- 
मिजानं gana 1 सन्तभोबणीयतकारिशानाय सकृसणजमिति HITT eres नानजरतीयन्यायो युक्त: The 
spirit of the nydya is quite olear here, It means that il a principle is to b: applied, it should be 
ap?lled uniformly to all cases and not partially. The झर्भेभरतीबन्याय is also referred to in the samo 
serso in Syfdvddzmanjart (Oh. Sk. Series), р. 40--सल्किमिषमघेजरतीय बहृष्याविधय एव सत्ताजोगो 
घेता wx इति, Байкагйоһ1гуа also refers to it in his AAdshya on the Chhdatogya Upanishad 
(Anand. Sk. Series), p. $57, ४५॥०७--तुन्बयोर्विशानाथंयोः प्रभप्रतिव'चसयो : प्रकरणस्ड विज्ञानार्थत्वा - 
वर्षवरतीयो न्यायो न ать ese | | 

Very similar in meaning to this nydya is ihe эта. whioh is thus referred io by 
Srdhara in his Ny&yakawdalf, the commentary on Prasartapddabhdshya (Vis., Bk. Series) p. Û 
Fw प्रयोक्‍्त्रष्विते саге: Age अम्य्मुत्पस्याम्थों न सद्राये प्रत्येति | ततश्च मधुकरघड्वान- 
स्विलायल्वमम्विताथेत्व॑ ч पुरुषमेवेनेस्यर्घखेदाखमापतितम्‌ः | 

is referred to in the same book (р. 59) — wewr: exmrac विना {Чч 
iiie Me सा पारिसापिकरी ачта tren vía. 

maz RXTE which Col. Jacob had not mat with in literature for a long time, is referred to 
in SyddzddanaÃj arî in two places—efü कर्वाचित्कदाचित्कैनचित्सामाश्यं विज्षेषविनाकृतमसमूवते विशेषा वा 
fvarga: Set बुर्नेजप्रभाषितमतिध्यामोहवशादेकसपलप्यम्यतरम्धवस्थापबान्ति NET: पोज्यमल्घगज- 
aru + | (р. 107, Ch. Bk. Series); अमन्वघर्मास्मकस्य тетт: Frater сатте बिना qaraq भहीतु- 


нера त्यावितरथा 5स्घगजन्यायेन पह्रवर्माहियाप्रसजुगत्‌ | (p. 160) 
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(1) 
ABIATIOB ORIENTAL RESHAROH. 

Tr value of co-operation of Asiatic scholars 
in the prosecution of oriental reeearob has begun 
to be realised. We have already a oouple of 

"works of authorisy m which Indian and Japaneso 
soholars of note have collaborated, The Vth 
vYolüumə of the BHnmoyelopedia of Religion and 
Ethics contains a number of contributions by 
Asiation, This important book of reference is 
Hkely to remain a standard work for a long tima. 
It therefore needs little apology to indicate such 
slips as have inedvertantly appeared there, In 
the Vth volume speaking generally one misses 
the master hand of Vallee Poussin in the trest- 
ment of Buddhistie subjects во well represented 
in the frst four volumes, 

~ Parsi subjects are treated with the usual con- 
spicuous ability of Dr. Hastings’ colleagues. 
There is however a curious error in the artiole on 
* Parsi disposal of the dead " by Dr. Lehmann, 
a correction to which will perhaps appear in a 
subsequent volume. Dr. Lehmann is made to 
any “the Parsis of to-day bring the dead bodies of 
жен and dogs to the tower of silence.” The Par- 
sis have some religious veneration for the dog, 
bat they certainly do not carry ite dead body to 
the tower of silence, 

(2) 


A work of equal authority and valusas the above 
Jincyolopedia of Religion and Btiies, though per 
haps appealing to & more limited public, the 


great Exoyclopedta of Islam, is slowly progress. ° 


ing, being published simultaneously in English, 
French, and German. Some of its articles are 
invaluable monographs, which if reprinted separ 
ately would enjoy a deserved wider popularity. 
Here and there the work {a responsible for curious 
lapses. For instance under the heading of Baku 
(Encyclopedia of Islam, p. 609) we find the follow- 
ing: "The mam assumption that the пара 
wells of Baku with the eternal fire played an 
important part in tho fire worship of Persia like- 
wise resets on no historical foundations; tho fire 
worship was not brought here till the XVIII 
Century by Indians and Indian Persia” The por 
tion I have put*in italics certainly rests on по 
historical foundation. Is would be highly in- 
teresting to know if Parsis from India ever visited 
the Baku springs in sufficient numbers to esta- 
blish the so-called fire worship there. 

This Mammoth oollection of Moslem informa- 
tion includes much that pertains to ancient Iran 
One however would be justified ig looking for 
(what he does not find there) an article on that 
unusually interesting book the Bilasher wa Buda- 
saf whioh enjoys the unique reputation shared by 
two other books only, (the Kalla wa Dimwo and a 


MISCELLANEA. E 


third one of which nothing remains except a bar 
mention in the Fihrist of as-Nedhin) of being an 
Arabio translation of a Pahlavi version of Indian 
origin. (see Horovitz's all too brief para at p. 663.) 
Among the great lost books of the world the 
Khudat-nameh, tho official history of pre- Moslem 
Iran, ‘composed in Pahlavi, and forming the 
mediate or ithmediate basis of the epic of the 
Shkahanameh of Firdausi enjoys a unique position. 
The last word has not been said on this fascina 
ting book. АП the available material оп its 
origins is to be found in Mohl's introduction, 
Noeldeke’s Das natiomal-epos of Iran, and in the 
lesa known but scarcely less exhaustive móno- 
graph ofthe late great Russian lranist Baron 
Roser, Ka woproey ob Arbs. perevodakh Khudai- 
(£4., on the question of Arabio translation 
ofthe Khucat-namek). Two facts of arresting 
interest in connection with the celebrated book 
deserve to be better known in the West. | The 
Khadat-nomech has been noted as mentioned by 
Arab chroniclers of Iran like Hamza of ` Ispahan 
but so far as I know no reference to it has been 
detected in any Pahlavi Iranian work by Western 
scholars. Itis clear however that Khudainamsk 
does oocur in the celebrated Buadakesh, a refer- 
enoo which escaped the notice of Dr. West, who 
níistook its proper name for & couple of common 
nouns, (8.8.2. Vol. Y., p. 147) 


From the lengthy introduction by Dr. J. J Modi 
to the Madagam-i-haxar Dadistas (p. 44) we learn 
that the Khudai-nemeh was still extant in Persia 


about ten years ago &nd that it was in the 

sion of RA old Iranian woman, who valued it 
above all money ont of superstitions regard! [107 
it, but could not unfortunately be prevailed upon 
under any circumstance to part with it. ‘She 
looked upon it as an ancient heir-loom, the die 
appearance of which from her house was certain 
to bring down the wrath of heaven. The large 
volume, with its number of loose leaves, for which 
she betrayed little solicitude rested in her wine- 
cellar, which was opened every Naoruz day and 
looked up again. The lato Parsi Pahlavi gohólgr 
Hrvad Tehmuras D. Anklesaria, endeavoured 
his beat to secure even a transcript of this Kku- 
dai-nameh, but without success. Since the death 
of Mr. Anklesaria all trace of the Iranian woman 
and her sormin-law, through whom the MB, was 
attempted to be seoured, has disappeared. This 
must give hopes to the disinterested devotees of 
Iranian antiquities in the West for the recovery 
of the prioelees history, if not also of other similar 
works of old Zoroastrian Iran. If the Khuda: 
namah existed at the end of the last century, 
there is strong presump&ion that if and works of 
ita genre may still be awaiting in a corner of 
Persia the adventurous and learned search of a 


Westergaard or Jackson. G. K. NABIXAN 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN OURRENOY AND MONEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES, 
BY हाऊ R. О. TEMPLA, Binar. 
(Continued from p. 889.) 
APPENDIX, VI. 
An Achin Kupang or Five Doit Piece.” 


Dr. Hanitsch, J. R. A. S., Straits Branch, No. 39, p. 197 f. says that there was found аё 
Malacca in 1900 ‘‘a copper coin, probably one dwit, of the following description :—-Obv., ooat- 
of-arms consisting of a crowned shield enclosing & lion rampant, with the figures 5 and 1/16 to 
the right and left of the shield respectively. Rev., the legend Indias Batav 1818.” That is, the 
coin bears the arms of the Dutch E. L. Оо. and was struck in Batavia. ‘‘Ooins identical with it, 
except for the date, were issued by the Batavian Republic previous to the English ocoupation of 
дагъ, and by the Dutch Government after the English occupation, and the Raffles Museum 
contains such ooins of the year 1802, 1818, 1819, 1831 and 1824, The Museum also contains а 
ooi of 1815; that is, а coin struck in Batavia with the Dutch oost-ef-arms during the time 
of the English role. Therefore it is possible that the above coin of 1816, found at Malacca, may 
alo have been struck under English rule. I cannot offer any explanation of this. A coin of this 
kind, but of the year 1809, is figured in Netscher and Ohija, pl VI. fig. 39(De Munten van 
Nxderlandtech Indis, 1863). The figures 5 and 1/16 to the right and left of the shield respectively 
ara somewhat mysterious, Notscher and Ohijs(p 108) say thoy are not-able to offer any 
explanation of their meaning.” 

The ooins in question are dated 1802.— 1824 and therefore the following quotation from Kelly’s 
Oambist, 9nd ed., 1885, Vol. I., p. 97, applies to them. “ Acheen in the Island of Sumatra. 
Amounts are kept in tales, pardows, mace, copangsa and cash. A tale is 4 pardows, 16 mace or 
64 oopangs. The coins of the country are mace and cash. The mace is a small gold ooin 
weighing 9 grains and worth about 14d sterling. The cash are small piecés of tin or lead, 2500 
bf which usually pass for a mace, but this number often varies.” This scale of money of account 
was of long standing in Achin: see Stevens, Guids to E. I. Trade, 9nd ed., 1775, p. 87, who 
makes almost tho same statement аз Kelly, It goes back in fact а long way in the Malay 
countries : seo Bowrey, Countries round ths Bay of Bengal, Hak. Воо. 60., p. 280 f., writing about 
1375. | 

From tho statements above quoted we can extract the following results : 

¿ A. Aohin Currency. 


40 cash. make 1 kupang 
4 kupang n s l mas 
4 mas $i l perdao 
4 pardao т l tahil 


_ 


2660 oash to the tahil 
640 cash to the pardao 
B. Value of mas and pardao, 
l mas equal , 14 
l pardao T 564 = 4s, 8d. 


^w 
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Therefore the pardeo was a dollar of account (rix dollar, reichsthaler) reckoned at 640 cash. 
O. Value of the coin 
5 doit (kšping) maks 1 kupang = 6} cents 

16 kupang of Achin Ри 1 perdao = 100 cents 
Therefore the Achin kvpang was the Eéndéri of the old Dutch popular currency (see aate, p. 86) 
Therefore also the coins represent the kupeng (béndért) of Achin, which was 1/16 of a pardav ог 
rixdollar of 640 cash, and was worth 5 duit (Báping) of 1} cent. Hence the figures 1/16 and 5 on 
the coins 

The ooins appear to have been struck for the convenience of the Achin trade, then very 
important. Historically Achin does not seem to have been so closely under British rule as Java was, 
during 1811-1816, and on the restoration of Java to the Dutch ча good deal of weight was 
attached by the neighbouring British Colonies to the maintenance of influence in Achin. In 1619 
a treaty of friendahip was concluded with the Caloutta Gofernment, which excluded other 
European nationalities from fixed residence in Achin. When the British Government, m 1834, 
made a treaty with the Netherlands, surrendering the remaining British settlements in Sumatra in 
exchange for certain possessions on the continent of Aria, по referenee was made in the articles to 
the Indian treaty of 1819; but an understanding was exchanged that it should be modifled, while 
no proceedings hostile tó Achin should be attempted by the Dutoh.” (Encyc. Drit., 11th ed., 
1. 145). It is quite possible, therefore, that the British Government issued the Anpang or 5 doit 
piece for the Achin merchants as well as the Dutch Government, and its use of the Dutch arms 
oan be accounted for by the almost universal custom of the retention by a new Government of a 
well-known, even though inappropriate, design on coins meant for popular use 

The coin is not likely to have been intended for Java currency, as at that time “in the local 
currency of Java, 10 copper doits made one wang (a small silver coin) and 12 wang one rupee” 
(Raffles, Java IL Apyx., p. 166). Therefore, if intended for Java currency.a coin of 5 dolts would 
equal 1/24 rupee or 1/38 rixdollar, as the rixdollar was then in Java equal to 190 doits (op. cit 
p.107). These proportions do not fit in with the statements on the ooin 

Lt is interesting to note that 5 and 1/16 represents a very ancient proportion in India. The 
oldest copper colnage known there, Ње peresa, pega, bérshépasa, oc current "copper cash, was 
based according to Cunningham, Coins of Ancient India, p. 46, on the cowry by tale, and on the 
reliké or rati (== abrus precatorius) by weight, the cowry being equated to the saté. On this 
basis the tale of the actual copper colnage ran as follows :— 


t 


grains cowriea or pawa Tames 
9 5 1/16 
18 10 1/8 ardhakfkint 
36 20 1/4 kAkint 
72 40 1/2 ardhapana 
108 60 8/4 
144 | 80 1 papa, kárshápana 
“ The old oopper punoh-marked ooins of copper and all the one-die [oldest] ooins fron 
Taxila were panas | 
This exhibits a most interesting comparison. "rm 
Scale of mod क وو‎ or нарік copper 
9 grains = más = 1/4 kákint 
86 p = рагйао = kAkint I 
144 25 = tahil c= papa, kárshápags 
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RPIGRAPHIO NOTES AND QUESTIONR. 
BY D. B. BHANDABRKAB, M. A., POONA. 
(Continued from Vol. XLII. p. 168.) 
XIX.—Abhoksa's Book Hdiot I. Reoonsidered. 


Eleven years ago I contributed а note to the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asistio Society! оп Áfoka's- Rock Edict I, and therein showed what the true sense of the word 
samdja was and why if was that the Buddhist monareh spoke of it in an ediot connected with the 
preeervation of life, I am glad to find that my view has now been generally accepted. I have, 
however, since I wrote last about it, found many more referenees to samája, whioh are interesting 
and whioh throw light, in particular, on the passage asti pi chx ekachd samájd sddhumaid Derd- 
nask-priyasa Priyadas'no, which I then was not fully able to comprehend. The last portion of 
the adict wherein he makes mention of hundreds of thousands of animals slaughtered every day in his 
royal kitchen was also not quite olear. I, therefore, make no excuse for considering this edict 
agaia, and, above all, making а somewhat detailed discussion about the word samdje. 

Ihavein my last artiole on the subject clted a passage from the Hartvestda, which represents 
Kyichna to have held in honour of the god Bilvodakeávara a гаа, which “abounded in 
a hundred (varieties) of meat and curry, was full of diverse (kinds) of food, and suroharged with 
condiments.” Semdja was thus a public feast where meat formed one of the principal articles of 
{оос served. This is one sense of the term, and doubtless shows why Абока took objection to sueh 
a kind of мт ја. But there is another sense of the word which indicates that there was a second 
kinc of samdja where no animal life was sacrifloed and which could not consequently have been 
disapproved by him, No leas than three descriptions of such samdjas I have been able to trace in 
the Brahmanio literature. One of these has been set forth in the Zarivaséa in versos 4538-4588 
and 4642-4658. This samdja was called by Kamsa in order that his people might witness a wrest- 
ling match between Krishgs and Balaráma on the one hand and Ohánüra and Mushtike on the 
other. Here the word samdja is used synonymously with raga and prebekágfra, and appears to 
be a building erected by Kamsa for permanent use for entertaining his subjects by the exhibition of 
pablo spectacles. The building was af least two-storeyed and divided into g number of oompart- 
men a with passages running inside, They all faced the east, and were provided each with madchas? 
which were arranged in raised tiers one behind the other, Some of these compartments were 
Bpeczally reserved for the various guilds (frogs) and classes (gana), which on festive occasions 
deoo-gted them with banners indicative of their profession, The prostitutes had also their own `- 
maitchas seperately. But ladies of the harem were accommodated in the compartments of the upper 
storey, some of which were furnished with minute lattice windows (sibskma-;dla) and others with 
ourteins (favanik@). The golden peryañkas and the principal seats were covered with painted 
cloths (buthd) and flowers. Drinking pitchers were fixed into the ground at due intervals, and 
fruits, stimulants (avedexóa) and ungents (kask&yo) were provided for. А not forgettable feature 
of tha sanja was the offering of bali, whioh has been twice mentioned in this account, 

A second description of samdia is contained in the Mahkdbadrats, Adiparvan, chap. 134 and f 
Whea Droga made the yonng Капгата and Pindava princes conversant with the sctenoe of. arms 
he irformed Dhritaršshtra of it, who thereupon ordered Vidura to have a public exhibition. made 

1 Vol XXL, p. 3937 ~ ayo xxL pan O ~ ооо ооо о ооо 


3 Smith's Atoka (fnd edition), p. 156, note; Early History of India, p. 165, note 2; Нацо in Jour, R. As 
Бес. fer 1911, p. 785. 


3 Мейсћа no doubt corresponds to the Hindi sihok4 от Gujarktt ७१०७१, and denotes a kind of stool or chair 
Paryahba was only an elaborate kind of maleka. 








, 
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of their skill, A samdja was accordingly announced to the people, Land, even and free “rom 
trees, was selected, and the necessary portion of it measured out, by Drogs, who also mace an 
offering of bal. On the ground so selected the architects of the king raised a prekskágára. The 
people made their own matches and the rich folk their own fióibés. On the day fixed Dhytaré- 
shtra with the ladies of his royal family attended ; and what with musical instruments sourding 
and what with the excitement of the people, the артй ја was іп an uproar like the ocean. Taere 

after Drops entered the rakga, again offered a bali, and caused Br&hmspas to pronounce benedio 

tions. Then the “whole array of the young princes made their appearance and commenced each 
showing to the best advantage his proficiency in the military science, 

The third description of the semája ocoura in the same epio but in chapter 185 and in connec- 
tion with the speyaswara of Draupadi. Оп an even piece of ground, we are told, and tc the 
north-cast of Drupada’s capital a samdja was erected, adorned with walls, mosta, doors and arched 
gateways and covered with a variegated canopy. It abounded with actors | (najas), da-oers 
(uaríakas), and hundreds of musical instruments (&¿ryas) and was made fragrant by the burning 
of agurw sticks and the sprinkling of sandal water. The makshas were oocupied by princes зоте 
from the different quarters and by people of the ospital town and the districte. For sixteen 
consecutive days the агт ја was held, and it was concluded on the sixteenth day with the appear- 
. ance of Draupadt and the hitting of the target by Arjuna. 

It will be seen from the above summaries, brief as they are, that the words samája, raaga, and 
prekehdgéra have been used synonymously and that arwa sometimes refers even to the conceurse 
of the people assembled there. All the three samdyas were held by kings, the first to witness a 
wrestling match, the second the military manceurres of the princes, and the third the ssayaskeara 
of a princess. No pains were spared to make the people comfortable and make their amusenents 
complete. AMa&ckes and paryañkas were set up, and different classes of people had diferent 
compartments assigned. Arrangements for drinking water and stimolants were made. Actors, 
dancers, and musical instruments were also brought in to feast their eyes and ears, The ате јав 
were sometimes permanent structures asin the case of Karhse’s ғат й ја, and sometimes pat up 
temporarily. 

The Brahmanical literature thus tells us that there were two kinds of аст јав, one in which 
amusements for the people were organised and the other in which meat and other food were 
distributed among them. The same thing we find in Buddhist literature also. In Vinara П. 
5.2.6 we are informed that certain Bhikshus attended а samdya that was held on a hill at R&jegriha 
and that they were censured by the people because they like ordinary sensual laymen took dalight 
in dancing, vocal and instrumental music that were going on there, Here not the slightest 
mention has been made of victuals, But Vimaya IV. 97.1 has a different account to give. Here 
also a saméjfa on a hill near Rájagriha is spoken of, and certain Bhikahus again mentiored te 
have gone there, But there was nothing at this place to gratify the eye or the ear. The Bhixshus 
are represented in this samdja to have bathed, smeared themselves with unguents and dinec, and 
also to have taken some victuals for their brethren, The words used here for dining and votuals 
are bhojaniya and bhfdantya, which last word the commentator, it is worthy of note, has exp ained 
by tbe term masam 

We thus find that both the Brahmanical and Buddhist literatures allude to two clacses of 
sam4ja. In one the people were entertained with dancing, music, and other performances, and in 
the other with food of which moat formed the most important part. Now, turning to Book 
Ediot I. let us see what Aéoka's attitude towards semdja was. There were some мны јав which he 
condemned outright and in which be saw nothing but evil, On the other hand, there were some 
which were approved by him. As this edict is devoted to the preservation of animal life, there oan ~ 
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bs no doubt, that, the samájas, which the Buddhist emperor tabooed, were those, in which animals 
were alain to serve meat. And further as there was nothing in the other sawdjas for Piyadasi to 
o3jeot to, these must have been the samjas which were called sddAwinatd by him. But why should 
they hare been considered excellent by him ? If they were unobjeotionable, he should have bestowed 
neither praise nor condemnation on them. But why were they designated sídiwwatá? It is not 
difficult, I think, at least to frame а reply which is plausible. The semdsas of the second kind 
ware intended as we have seen for the exhibltion of public spectacles. Gould Абока have given a 
somewhat different turn to these spectacles and utilised the institution of samdjya for iurpressing his 
people with something that was uppermost in his mind ? If my interpretatiout of Rook Edict IV. is 
correct, in all likelihood Piyadasi must have shown to his sabjects in those зат јаз representations 
of vimduas, hastina and ag&iskamdhas, by means of which he claims to Бате increased their 
righteousness. He informs us that the sound of his drum became a sound of righteousness. 
What is probably meant is that the drum was beaten to announce a samdja in which 
these spectacles were exhibited, After publishing my interpretation of Rook Edict IV, I 
wai revolving in my mind the question where АйоКа could have shown these representations to his 
poeple. The ides suddenly struck me that as samdjas were prekshdgdras which were thronged by 
all sorts and conditions of men, he could not have done better than used these places for 
exhibiting these vimanas, Aastins, and во forth. This is the reason, I believe, why saméjas of the 
second class were looked upon favourably by him. That it was the practice of the kings of 
ancient India to call samfjas is clear from the descriptions given above and also from epigraphic 
ref-renoes cited in my last article. These last speak of Khfravela, king of Kalinga, and Сапіаті- 
putra Bátakargi as having amused their subjects with utsavas and samdjas. 

I now proceed to consider the third or last part of Hook Ediot L in whioh Piysdasi speaks of 
hundreds of thousands of animals slain every day in his royal kitchen. In my last artiole on this 
inscription, I interpreted this passage to mean that these animals were slaughtered to serve meat 
on the occasion of these замі јав which he now condemned but which he formerly celebrated. But 
this interpretation is open at least to two objections, First, the word exudsvasam is rendered devoid 
of a'l meaning. For the natural and usual sense of this term is “every day”, and it is not possible 
£o suppose that Lafore the spirit of righteousness dawned upon the mind of Piyadasi, he was in the 
habt of holding а samf@ja every day. Such а thing isan utter impossibility, Secondly, the 
slaughter of the animals-referred to by him took place, as we are distinctly told, in his own 
kitoaen ( makáwasa ) апі notin в seamdja. Nor is it possible to suppose that these samájas were 
celebrated near the royal palace, and, in partloular, ia the olose proximity of the royal kitchen. 
For all evidence points to sach samdjas coming off not only far from the palace but also far from 
the city. Both the samdjas described in the MahdbAdrata and alluded to above were held outside 
the capital towns. And the references from Buddhist literature cited above inform us that they 
were held on the tops of hills. Hence samdjas oan possibly have nothing to do with the fearful 
killing of animals, that, as Asoka tells us, was carried out every day in his kitehen, The questions 
therefore naturally arise: why did this dally slaughter take place? Was such a thing ever 
done by any other king? Those who have read chapter. 208 of the Vaaspervan of the 
Mahibhérata can have no difficulty in answering these questions, In tls chapter we are told 
that two thonsand cattle and two thousand kine were slain every day in the kitohen ( mahdnasa ) 
of the king Rantideva and by doling out meat to his people ho attained to incomparable fame, 
This statement, I have no doubt, af once unravels the mystery which has hung over the passage of 
the eliet, We cannot help supposing that like Rantideva Asoka also was in the habit of distri- 
butinz meat among his subjects and that his object in doing so must have been precisely the same, 





t Ante, p. 951. 
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viz., that of making himself popular. This explanation fits here so excellently that, in the absence 
of a better one, it may, I think, be safely accepted. But he puta stop to this terrible animal 
carnage the moment his conscience was aroused and at first restricted it to the killing of three 
animals everyday which were required strictly for the royal table, and finally abolished this 
' practice also, as wa oan well believe from the concluding words of the edict. 


XX.—Uljain Stone insortption of Ohaulukys Jayasimha. 


When I was at Ujjain in January last, I was told by the people that a fragment of an 
Inscription reoently discovered was lying in the compound of the local Muntoipality, Ор person- 
ally inspecting i$, I found that though the inscription was buta fragment, the preserved portion 
of it was of great importance for the history of the Ohanlukya and Paramfra familles, It begins 
with the date, vis., Thursday the 14th of the dark half of Jyeahtba of Vikrama Samvat 1195, and 
relers itself to the reign of the Ohaulukya sovereign, Jayasithhadeva. His usual eprthets also are 
given, viz, T'ribkwsama-ganda, Siddhz-chakravarti, doasktindtha and Varraraka-jisÀmu, and he is 
mentioned to be reigning st Apshilapítska ( Anhilvüd& ). Makattama Bri-Dadaka was at that 
time the keeper of the seal at Anahilapdtake., Then, in lines 7-8, whose meaning is clear but 
Whose grammatical construotion is not faultless, we are told that Jayasimha was per force holding 
the district ( maxdala) of Avantt after vanquishing Yasovarman, king of Маё. The next two 
lines inform us that Malwa was held for Jayasimha by Mahadeva, who was a son of Damda’ 
. Didiks and who belonged to the Nigara race. Then follow names ot some individuals and the 
mention of the god Kîrtinûrêyana. But as the stone is broken off from here, their connection is 
far from clear. 

The importance of the: inscription is centred in the mention of the district of Avanti being 
held by the Ohaulukya Jayasimha after defeating the Paramfira Yasovarman. This gives confir- 
mation to the fact that the old Gujarat chronicles speak of Jayasimha as seizing and imprisoning 
Yaéovarman and bringing all Avantideda together with Dhár under his aubjection.5 That 
Ysaáovarman was thrown into prison is borne out by a Dohad insoription, which represents 
Jayssimha to have imprisoned king of Målwà who сап be no other than this Paramára prinoe, 
Wo havea copper-plate grant found at Ujjain, which gives У.Е. 1191 as the date of Yasovarman 
and couples with his name the titles Mahdrdjidhirfita Paramesvare. Jayasithha must, therefore, 
have inflicted this crushing defeat on Yaéovarman between V.E. 1191 and 1195. We are told 


that Yadovarman contrived to escape from his prison, and, with the assistance of the Chob&in king’ 


of Ajmer, regained his possessions and сате to terms with Jayasimha, 





- THE PRIORITY OF BHAMAHA TO DANDIN. 
BY RAO BAHADUR K. P. TRIVEDI, B.A., AHMEDABAD, | 

Tus question of the priority of Bhimaha to Dandin has been discussed fully by me in the 
Preface to my edition of the Pratdparuareyatobhshana in the Bombay Sanskrit Series. I have 
also given there my views in regard to the reference to Nyñsakára which is found in Bh&maha's 
work, Since, however, Prof. К. B. Pathak has chosen to establish his theory of the priority of 
Dandin to Bhímaha on the strength of the reference which he thinks is indisputably z reference 
to Jinendrabuddhi of the eighth oentury, disregarding, or not attaching much value to, or not 
caring to refute other grounds whioh lend а strong presumption in favour of the priority of 
Bhimaha to Dagdin, I shall try in this article first to show that the Nyñsakira alluded to by 
Bhimabs is поё Jinendrabuddhi, and then to mention some grounds whioh lend a very strong colour 
to the belief in my mind of the priority of Bhimahs to Dandin. 


| 5 Reo е, у. the Deydkrays-bávys (Anto, Vol, IV., р: 306). * Ante, Yol, X., p. 189. 
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The verses in Bhimaha’s Kdfoydlaihdra in which Ny&üsakára is alluded to are as under 1— 
शिष्टप्रयोगमात्रिण न्‍्वासकारमवेम वा | 
eT समस्तपष्टीक॑ न mU || “ 
सचजञापकमाचेण NET यथोदितः | 
अकेम च न adie gf तडूगमको यथा li 
The passage from Jinendrabuddhi'S Kdsikdwearanapadjikd, as quoted by Prof. Pathak, is as 
mader :— 
чч किमथे тз सामुबन्धस्मोंच्वारणम्‌ | wat निवृत्त्म्थम्‌ । नेतवस्वि | ali न सोकाष्ययेर्बादिमा पष्ठी- 
प्रविषेधात | एवं айайт झापकं भवाति wets कित oF भवतीति | घेव भीष्मः жака भगशोकहन्ते- 


श्येवमार्दि ferat मवति || 

Now what Вһйшаһа urges is that Panini’s 8४75 ‹ жерці waft ' 3| २ I] should be strictly 
observed and no पष्टीवत्परुष compound formed with words ending in the subjective avy and 
spy suffixes. Consequently no compound takes place in instances like झपा WET, Tata भरत, and 
siea पाचक :. How then, says Bhatfoji Dikshita, is a compound like त्रिसुत्रमविधासुः in qarat 
Pria gr ret гага mee: to be accounted for? He then givos Kaiyata’'s view 'दोपपन्नपाः 
aare इति Aes. It will thus be seen that a compound of пФ with a word ending in qu 
о झक in the subjective sense ів forbidden and that whenever а сс'прооо of a word in the 
genitive case is formed with a word ending in subjective mW or भक asin चिसुवमविधातु) it should 
be taken as s compound of йч with a ears ог HITE word. 

Let us now see what the extract given above from the Xdiikd:ivarancpatiyikd means. Nyå- 
gaxdra discusses the propriety of the ewubandka чт in mW" in the sdire “жатый weft.’ His 
extract, as I understand it, means as under :—* Why does Págini pronounce mu with its anudew- 
dia w 1 In other words, why does Pünini not give the stra as ‘भकाभ्यां कर्तरि’? What is the 
propriety of the anubawdka =) Nyasaküra says that FT, is pronounced to exclude aa. That is to 
sa7, а compound of षष्टी witha чеч is forbidden, not with a gue" But this view brings in 
another difficulty ; for the use of the genitive is forbidden with a Wwe word by 'q सोकाम्यख- 
ате पंत माम्‌ २] ३॥ ६९|| and so षष्ठीसमास with a WWW is out of the question. This difficulty is 

bziated by Nyüeaküra by supposing that this very sdira isa शापक that the genitive may some- 
tines be used with а तुन्नन्त word and thst the मिषेष or prohibition of the genitive witha "WW 
werd by the sfira *न लोका-' is अनित्य or inconstant. The prohibition of the genitive with a 
तृक्कम्त word being inconstant, the prayoga^flem: Жако सबद्योकहन्ता eto. according to the extract 
as given by Prof. Pathak or the compounds srarejmuesr oto., can be justified. 

Iu brief, the gist of the Nyûsakûra'as contention is this. No compound of the genitive with 
ащ word can take place according to Püpini's qanat weft. Therefore compounds of the 
genitive with a word ending in ¥ should be justified by taking the word ending in ¥ to be = 

Now let us see what Bhamaha means and whether the Ny&sakára slluded to Ly bim is Jinen - 
drebuddhi, He urges very strongly that Pápini must be strictly followed and that compounds of 
the genitive with a word ending in ч. should on no account be formed either on the strength of 
शिष्टप्रबोग, i. ८., the use of such compounds by the learned, or on the strengih ot the view 
of the Nyüseküra, as the compound МАКСАТ bas actually been mentioned rim ply on the 
strength oi सूचञ्ञापक कर्थचित्‌ seems to have been explained by Dhámaha by सशापकमाचण. 
Sone justify compounds of the genitive with a word ending in q* by 20118 own fpe 
in the stra «fre: प्रकृति, The sense of Bhamaha’s words is quite clear. He con- 
tends that Panini must be followed and no compound of the genitive with a wary word 
shoald ever be formed; Ny&sakára's opinion should on no acoount be accepted aud чачта 
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with a pure should not be formed. Thus the view of Bh&maha’s NyAsakfra ia that чий 
with a wey word may take place. This is distinotly against P&nini and is therefore very strongly 
condemned by ВЬйшаһа. yar समस्वषष्ठीकं сатын न बयंचितृषाहरेत्‌ means distinotly that 
according to the view of the Ny&üsakára पहीसमास with a qwre may be allowed. тч पष्डीसमासौ 
ayaa न्मासकारमतं सन्मतेम वृचा समस्तषष्ठीकं न कर्थचिदुदाहरेश बघतो ऽपाथेषीयमेतस्‌-- 

This is the purport of Bhimaha’s words. Bhêmaha had great reverence for Panini; for at 
the end of the sixth parichckAeda ho says, ‘ta जगति ad (हे PTE ' 

Now let us see whether Jinendrabuddhi is the Ny&üsakára alluded to by Bhamaha. That the 
two Ny&saküras, the one alluded to by Bhámaha, and the commentator on the Kdikhdoritit, aro 
far from being one and the same person must have now been olear on the following ground :— 

The Муёвакіга, Jinendrabuddhi, is not in favour of a थष्डीसमास witha EWE word; buf 
justifies a compound of the genitive with a word ending in ¥ by taking the word ending in q to 5e 
qm and not mw. Thus Bhümaha's Nyâsakâra can never be Jinendrabuddhi. 

Moreover, वृहन्ता यथौदि्तिः moans that the compound qwprewr is wftay—aectually mentionad 
by Nyûsakûra. It саппоё mean सूव्वितः so that it can be included in the olass NEKET owing 
to the use of the word आहि as Prof, Pathak seems to think, Dh&maha’s Nyüsakára must be one 
who has sotnally used the compound wwweur. It is thus as clear as anything that the Nyásakra 
of Bh&mshe is not Jinendrabuddhi on the two following grounds :— 

(1) Bhámsha's Nyüsakárs is distinotly in favour of the compound of the genitive with a 
word ending in qg; while Jinendrabuddhi is not in favour of such a compound and justifies а 
compound of the genitive with a word ending in हू by taking the word ending in g to be a ward 

ending in mW, and not gy to avoid the violation of the Sátra ' great कर्तरि’. 

| (2) Bh&maha's Nyfsakfra has mentioned the compound चृच्रहन्ता on the strength of 
क्षञ्ञापक and this compounded word must be understood to be wT समस्लपष्ठीक that is, ткт. 
is a compound of the genitive with а तुशन्स and not were word, Jinendrabnddhi does not 
mention the compound वृचहस्ता at all; and the compound that he mentions acoording to 
Prof. Pathak’s extract is मखश्ोकहम्सा. He uses भावि and thus srwwewp may be proved to be correct 
(सिद्ध ) according to him. But it is not हि or actually mentioned by him; nor is it according 
. to Jinendrabuddhi a compound of the genitive with a सूजन्त as Bhamaha’s Nyásakára evidenily 
sanotions. 

Prof. Pathak saya, ‘I shall give below Bh&maha's verses, together with the passage con- 
taining the Ny&saküra's Jš paka, as the extract supplied to Mr. Trivedi from Mysore is most 
corrupt.” "Now Bhaimaha’s verses given by Prof. Pfthak are the same ss in my edition of che 
Pratdparudrtya and there is no difference in reading whatsoever; and the extract supplied to me 
does not differ from Prof. Pájhak's extract except in one place, where the reading in my pamege 
is more to the point than the one in Prof. Pathak’s extract. My extract ів as under :— 


ич किमर्थे सामुबम्थस्योष्यारण तशिति | हतो errada | Чаш | तद्योगे न लोकाष्मयविष्ठेत्यादिना 
पष्ठीप्रतिषेधात्‌ | үч wf तदेव ज्ञापकं सविण्याते तद्योगे कचित्‌ पढ़ी भवतीते | लेन भीष्मः कुमाराणां wetre 
wear इत्मेवमादि सिद्ध भवति | 
On comparing this extract supplied to me for my edition of the Pratdparudrtya with 
Prof. Páthak's extract as given above, if will be seen that there is no material differance in them 
except at the end in the instance given. Now भखशोकश्ख हन्ता is more to the point than 
भगशोकहसम्ता ; for Jinendrabuddhi has’ given this instance to justify the use of the genitive with 
а awey word and to show that the prohibition 'w छोकाव्यय्र-- ів TREK, The justification of a 
compound is not in dispute and‘therefore the reading given in Prof. Páfhak's extract is not quite 
in point ; though it appears to be the correct reading as a line of a verse from the Mahábhárata. 
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Prof, Pá&jhak says, ' When Mr. Trivedi says that " many Nyísakáras are mentioned in the 
DM ककि of Máüdhav&ohárya: झेतेन्दन्थास, ғат ҮҮ, WATT, शाकरयगन्यात,” he tells us 
something loss than the truth.” Prof. Pathak then quotes three or four passages where Nyds or 
Nyütakáras is mentioned. The truth is that Nyása, Nyüsaküra, Haradatta, Pedemagjart, Mai- 
treya, eto., are mentioned or quoted so very frequently in the DAdtusriih that it is useless to quote 
pesseges to show {it tothe reader. Moreover, the point at issue is whether there was only ons 
Nyüraküra or whether there were more than one Nyüsakára. To establish that there wore more 
than one Nyfsakára, I have given the different Nyüsskáras, mentioned by Madhava, aod I now 
quot: a few passages where they are mentioned :— 

Га) स्पष्टं "bb apg’ इत्यत्र स्यासपरमशझ्थांदिषु। भ क्षेमेप्वस्पासे पणतेः सार्वधातुके ऽप्याजविकल्प 
TW: p. 266 Vol. I, Part I. (Mysore edition). 

Чеге झमेस्दस्बास is distinctly mentioned as different from eara. 

. 5) कर्यं तहि प्रस्खुराहरणं ' पामण्ये farà ' ‘ee lard इति сеа —Веатегете сана: पुंसि FONT 
wf: {атат «Ге aer sme ताम | एवं खलपत्रसमापि | भाभ्यातं r स्त्रीपंससाधारजामोते विशेष 
इति | зит ГЕТИРЕН | p. 74 Vol. I. Part T. 

परिभहे हु अगतिस्वात्‌ seater afret eet गत इति मवति 1 чча: | aw स्पासोच्योते-- 
© tere घातोः परिभहे qf कगेति' इति | p. 14 Vol. IT. Part I. 

ममौहट्य та: ата... च न्यासोद्योते “हस्तिरवधीकरणाऊु निवृत्तौ. बर्तते भमिलापनितृत्तिमव- 
EA qu: पिषतीत्यर्थ इति p. 14 Vol, П, Part I. 

' अकथितं w' rar स्यासे लिवाहिहरिञिङण्डीम्‌ प्रस्तुत्य प्रामावीमामप्यजञाशिवत किजाअस्यफलभाक- 
स्वै ऽपि तद्वि वक्षाजामकयितत्वमु्फम्‌ 1 बवाह--मकपधितेष्वेपा प्रहर्ण अदा भामादीयामीप्सिततमस्वमभीण्सिततमत्थ w 
म Ronee कि तु कतुरीप्सितत्वमात्रमेव чүй! катаа serait भामादीनां ओष्सिततमस्वमातिः 
Rerama | p. 529 Vol. І, Part II. f 

Hs is not quite olesr whether the स्थासोयीत or the रोल on the жата quoted hare is on the 

same ITE that is quoted before or on another ल्यास. | 
सातयताति सातज' ।......' सासिः «й धातु) ' इति тї! थोधिस्यासेअपे 'सातिः सुखे «аа dw: 
इाति। Веит) 'सालिहेसुमण्ण्यस्तः” इति । p. 122 Vol. 1. Part I. 
Here Ф479 is made distinct from the well-known eera of Parker. 
विष्यणनम्‌ 1 सशब्वमोजतम्‌ । तया च कृत्तो-अभ्जवहारक्तिजाविरोपोऽभिथीजते amp स्वततमस्ति | wa 
ед read इति | 
पिनाकी तु! arn किचिच्ळड्ई करोतीति! काइबपस्तु Trae । बोधिस्यासेअपे पशचग- 
मापि दिल | pp. 457-58 Vol. L Pert IL a f l 
мч स्वाम्यादयः farer qarqa हाते | थोधिस्यासे तु थ्वस्बन्ता इति | р. 459 VoL I. Part II, 
e मादयो णोपदेशा rarer ogre 'सृतिनन्दितरितक्लिताठिलाधूनाथुमृषअंस्‌' इत्य At न eq: ( मेभे- 
थानरणकारो ) | яч काइजपः--' साधतेणोंपरेश errare गणकारपृत्तिकारादीनामातिष्टत्वात इति 1 तृततीनर्दी त्या- 
दिवाकरे тб नृत्यादीस्‌ чат सप्त वर्शजित्वा हाते वदन्‌ श्रीकारो осаат: | तया qirare गईति- 
बर्ज सर्शतितान्‌ Tee: शाकरायनन्यास्तकुतो&ऱ्वयमेव पक्षो$निमत p.94 Vol. I. Part I. 
The above quotations make it clear that Mádhava mentions more than one Nyüsakára. 
Eaving shown that the NyfsakSrs of Bhá&maha is not Jinendrabuddhi, I shal) proceed to place 
before the reader arguments in favour of Bhåmaha’s priority to Dagdin. 
(в) Old writers on Alawkkáras are mentioned as qrqwrqu: in the following 88 


(1) giat яты: सादरंपिहिता झालि ~ 
RA सम्ययरंकारसाक्तस्ंस्वसंभहम.!] 
' i | Seas. x. Q. 
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i . (2) भामधो इध्मपत बज्िरंतवासकारकारा : | 


wearer p.83. 
(3) атата तु भर्थोस्तरस्मास एव 


XXi's काम्पानुशासन р. 116 
The views o! Dandin being the same as those of Bh&maha about अ्रथौन्‍्तरन्‍्यास, Budrata 
would have seid दृण्डपादिमर्तेत, had he thought Dandin to be the oldest Діла in plaoe of 
Bhkmahs 
(ë) Bhimaha's work is looked upon with great reverence by authors like Mammalia and 
Abhinavagupta and is called अकर. The fo lowing verses have been quoted by Mammaja :— 


dur सर्वच FRR बिभाष्मसे | 
weirscwr कविना ard: mta Sar विना || 
- чо X. 
This verse ig quoted in ы еде] and Sra pp. 207-8 and — हेमचन्द्र!5 errerq ure р. £67 
रूपकादिरलंकारस्तस्थाम्मेबेहपोीवितः | 
न тегтн Prig विभाति वनितामुखम्‌ || 
रूपकाविमछंकारं बाह्यमाचक्षते परे! 
सुपां fat च ef वाचा वाञ्छन्ह्यंकृसिम्‌ | 
तदेतवाहः ега मार्यस्कुत्पत्तिरीवृष्षी'| 
शब्दा मिघेआएंकारभेदा दिष्टं इयं तु मः || 
Keo VI. 
Raghavabhatta in his Arthadyotantkd on the Abhijñdnasákuniala calls Bhámaha's work 
Hesa एव सवा हंकाराणार्मातष योक्तिगर्मत्व माकरे दर्धितस--'' सालकारोऽवया विभा” इति à 
The mention of authors like RAamagarman and Bákhávardhana and worka like Achyusottara, 
Haindharang, Rijamttra, and Agmakerathin, and the fact that nothing is known about these 
adthors and works and that they are not found quoted anywhere else lend a strong colour to the | 
presumption that Bhámaha belongs to very ancient times and this justifiós the mention o? Bhá- 
maha at the top of old Alnhkd, ikas in expressions like теъ भामदादि*्य!, मामहोद्धस्पमृतथाश्वरतनालं- 
कारब्हाराः, the great reverence in which he wag held by authors like Mammata and Abhinava- 
gupta, and the application of the epithet झाव्हर to his work, 
ллу (c) Dapdin's numerous divisions of Upamd, Répaka, Akskepa, and PFyatireka and his 
detalled treatment of Sabddlintkdras in a separate chapter strengthen the presumption of the 
priority of Bhimaha to Dandin and of Dandin’s belonging to а later age than Bhamaha; since 
the latter's divisions of Alamkdras are uot so minute and since he does not attach much impor- 
tance to Saiddlatibdras 
. (d) А close comparison of several portions of the works of Bhimahs and Dandin almost 
affords a convincing evidence in favour of the priority of Bh&maha to Dandin. The following 
may be mentioned as instances im 
(1) Verses about wur and भआाख्वाबिका-- 
прете ES भष्यशाङ्वायेपर्वृक्तिला | 
mn yerî सोच्छ सास्माजिका मता || 
тенг атай तर्स्या मायकेन स्वचेष्टितम्‌ | 
वक्ते MTT w कारे भाष्बर्थशासे च || 
कवेरमिप्रायकृतेः कथने; fiar | 
कम्बाहरणर्संप्रामविभकम्गोवृबान्विता || 
न बक्तापरवक्का“यां FET मोच्छासपत्मपि | 
depi संस्कृता STET कयापत्नंघमाव्ह तया || 
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међ: erwies west मावकेम s नोभ्यसे | 
स्वयुणाविष्कात कृर्योदमि जातः कथ॑ शतः || भामह, 
Compare with the abore, the following from Dandins Kdryádarta :— 

अपादः पहसग्तामी TOATE ART कथा | 

इति तस्य प्रभेदो हो तयोरासयायिका करिल || 

नायकेनैव वाच्यान्वा HERRAT बा! 

स्वरुणाविष्किबा दोषों are भूतार्यंशासेन. || 

आपि स्वनियमो दृष्टस्वचाप्यम्यैरुदीरणास | 

अम्बो वक्ता स्वयं वेति फीहुग्वा भेवकारणम || 

वह ATCT च सोच्छासत्व॑ च भेदकम्‌ | 

विह्दमाफ्बाबिकाया धत्‌ зач कथास्वपि || 

झागोदिवत प्रवेश! कि स reece: | 

भेदश्च इष्टो लस्मादिरुच्छासी वास्तु कि सतः |] 

तत्‌ कयार्यायिकेत्येका आतिः Чагат ат | 

अर्चेपान्तर्मविष्सन्ति शोषाश्ाण्याम आतजः || 

On a comparison of the desoription of कथा and भार्याभिक्रा as given by भामह and «ч, 

it will be seen at once that BhAmaha recognizes а difference between them ; while Dandin 88३8 
tha- they belong to one and thesame olass of compositions with two names. The facts that 
Dardin knew that the difference. between कथा and आखस्यायिका was traditional (as the word फिल- 
‘fais इति DN- shows) and accepted by old Alankdrikus, that Bhámaha acknowledges the 
difference between them and that the points of difference between them (1 arenar सोच्छासा 
कया गोच्फासवती; २ झस्बाजिकार्‍या वकं U च कथायां न व साप्यपरवऋम; 3 आक्मायिकायां 
MERA FETT कथासामन्येनांबकतृ'चमासयायतले ) as attacked by Dandin are precisely the samo 
as зове mentioned by Bhámaha afford a strong presumption in favour of the priority of Bh&maha 


to Dandin. 
2 गयी $स्समर्का भातीभ्दुर्बौन्चि rara पक्षिणः | 


इत्येवमादि किंकाम्मं वार्तामेनां प्रचक्षते || 
भामह. 
गतोऽस्वमको मातीन्दृर मान्ति वासाज पक्षिणः i 
इवीवमपि साष्वेव कालावस्थानिवेदमे [| 
दण्डिम्‌, 
Here गदोऽस्तमक्कै : eto. is declared to be bad poetry by Bhimahs ; while Dandin says that it 
Is cndoubiedly good poetry. The use of एव is pointed and seems distinotly levelled against those 
whe call it bad poetry, Bhimahs is one that we have found as such and this allusion of Dandin 
is another strong evidence in favour of the priority of Bhémaha, 
8. अपार्थ Arn ससंक्नअमपक्रमस | 
wert ач मिक्षबन्तं विसान्धि w || 
देसकालकलासोकस्थायागमबिरोधि च | 
प्रतिज्ञाहेतुदृष्टाम्तहोमं दृष्टं "व Чаа || 
सामह. 
अपार्थ чат सच्ययमपक्रमस | 
शब्दहीनं ага Porge विसन्धिकम्‌ || 
दै्कालकलारोकम्याबागमविरोधि ч | 
इति दोषा теЗа qe: काम्बेषु era ll 
प्रतिशाहेत॒बृष्टास्तहानिदापी म वेत्यसौ il 
Rene: ककेशप्रायस्तेनालीडेस कि फलम || 
दाशेडन्‌. 
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Tt will be seen that the first ten dothas mentioned by Dandin are precisely the same as thora 
given by Bhimaha and that the eleventh doska of Bh&maba is criticised by Dapdin. This is 
almost conolusive evidence in favour of the priority of Bhimahs to Dangia. 

4. The verse 

атат जा मम गोविन्द आता त्वजि urat | 
व्हालेसेथा भवेत्‌ प्रीतिस्तवेवायममाल्‌ पुनः |! 
is given as an instance of ipse both by Bhimahs (11.5) and Dandin (11.276). It is 
very probable that Dandin has borrowed this verse from ВҺЁшаһа; for when the former does roi 
soknowledge the source from which he borrows as in लिम्पतीब तमोऽङ्गानि &o., the latter acknowled- 
ges the sources wherever he borrows verses from ovhers as Réyamsira, Achyutotisra, eto. Мосе- 
over, Bhimaha says distinctly that the instances to illustrate figures of speech are his own 
composition (erate RAT मथा тат ww वागलंक्लातिः | 11, 96). This is an additional evidence 
for the presumption of the priority of Bh&maha to Dandin. 
5 काप्जास्यापे बदीमानि are झाफावत्‌ | 
теч: Чат इन्त Fd हताः || 
मामश IL 20. 
व्यास्यायम्यमिर्व काष्यमुत्सबः {гаттан | 
हता Auer, पिहत्मियतया मया || 
. भाडे XXII, 84. 

Here it is evident that one has borrowed from the other. The verse is ascribed to Bhimeha 
by Brivatedikamiéra of the tenth century A.D, This places Bhámaha before Bhatti of the eth 
or the 7th century. | 


Prof. Pathak quotes from my text tho verses appe त्रिप्रकारत्वं यस्थाः केश्िम्महात्ममिः eto. end 
states that Bhimaha is attacking Dandin in whose work the three divisions of Upemd 
mentioned by Bhimahe sre found. This inference or presumption does not seem to me to be at 
all warranted by facts; for Dapdin does not divide Upamé into three kinds only, but into a 
number of varieties (धर्मापमा, वस्थूपमा, विपर्यासोपमा, भन्योम्योपमा, तिममोपमा, आनिबमोपसा, TWAT, 
wrap, उल्मेक्षितोपमा, मद्धुतोपमा, मोहोपमा, संशयोपमा, निर्णेबोपमा, झधोपमा, समानोपमा, Peer, 
प्रशंसोपमा, झाविड्यासोपमा, पिरोधोपमा, प्रतिषेघोपमा, EAT, तश्वाख्मानोपमा,-असाघारणोपमा, भमूतोपमा, 
असंभावितोपमा, बहुपमा, विक्रियोपमा, मालोपमा, वाक्यार्योपमा, प्रतिङस्तूपमा, ठुल्बयोगीपमा, and Wear) so 
many as 32 in number ; nor does Dandin’s विस्तर or long division of Upamd begin with मालोप्मा 
so that Bhimaba’s words 'मालोपमादिः सर्षोऽपि w тататч विस्तरो मुधा” may be taken as level ed 
against Dandin, If Bhimahs had Dandin in view, he would have sald धर्मोपमा; instead of 
सासोपमाहिः 

(e) Tarupavüchaspati,a commentator on the Xdeyddaría, distinctly mentions in three or 
four places the priority of Bhëmaha to Dandin 1— 

(а) भामहेन ' कन्दाहरणशंसामविप्ररुम्मोदआस्विला ' हते भाकबाबिकाविषेषणतया THE | HEU NESEY 
एव ww निराकृतः| Com. on I. 29. 

(5) Wd रूक्षयिष्यन्‌ भामहेनोकं--' हेतु सूक्मलेध्ो 'च ना'कारतजा मता!'-- इत्येतत्‌ प्रतिक्षिपति-हेतुलेति | 
Сот. on II. 285. 

(с) हेतोररूंकारस्वप्ररआङ्थाथिं भामह प्रस्याह--प्रीर्युत्पादनाते | Com. on IL 237, 

(d) दशेतेरजबभारणं भ शुक्तम | भामधोग्कानां प्रतिश्ाहान्थादमामपि विध्यमानस्वादिति चेदाह | प्रतिशेति i 
Com. on IV. 4. 

In (5) and (e) the commentator states distinctly that Dagdin criticises Bhimaha, Не thus 
placas Bhámaha before Гарді. | 

I think I have made ont а sufficiently strong case for the presumption, almost amounting to 
certainty‘ for the priority of Bhámaha to Dandin. 
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THE DATE OF THE MUDRA-BAKSHASA AND THE IDENTIFICATION 
OF MALAYARKRETU. 
BY KASHI-PRABAD JAYABWAL, M. À. (OXON), BARRISTHR-AT-LAW, OALOUTTA, 

Tum arguments of Telang! are conclusive to establish the thesis that the play could not have 
реет written later than the eighth century А. D. Now there is a further piece of internal evidenoe 
wh:oh has been missed, arid which, I think, firea the date of the play with almost absolute 
-oerainiy. 

The bkarata-cákya to the play names the reigning monarch: " ai presen! (adÀund) 

.. » २ may long reign king Ohandragupte?”. Who was this the then reigning king Ohandra- 
gurta alluded to in the bharaio-ethya? Before the eighth century and during а period when 
Pátaliputra was a living town? (before 644 А. D.) there had been only three OChandraguptas: 
"Ohandragupíta the conqueror of Selenous, and the two Guptas bearing that name, 

He could not have been the first. Omitting other reasons, it would be sufficiant to point out 
that the Nakas and the Hftnas are mentioned in the playt. I attach more importance to the 
mention of the latter, who were absolutely unknown in the fourth century B.O.* | 

As the first is excluded, the identification must be limited only to the ambit of the two Guptas, 
out af whom I would select the latter, Ohandragupta (II) the Vikramiditya, Ohandragupta I 
was not s monarch of much importance ; his name is not associated in any of the Gupta inscriptions 
with the suppression of any foreign enemy, or any great deeds to elicit a comparison, as in the 
bharata-vikya, with Vishnu. Ohandragupta 11, on the other hand, did suppress the political 
‘power of the Bakan mlechchAas of Western Indiat, Also I feel inclined to suspect a veiled defence 
-of tha scandslons murder of the Saka Satrap! in the story put forward in the Mudra-Rdkshasa of 
‘the Cestruction of the Miechchha Parvataka® by Chandragupta the Мапгуа through the alleged 
agensy of the visha-hawyd (‘ poisonous girl’ ). 


1 Mudr Rikshass (Nirsaya Sigara Press, ФЬ edition), Introduction, pp. 18-25. 
3 मेच्छराहिक्यमाना युजडुगमधुना TAT (quas: 
स श्रीमझन्धुमृस्याभ्यिरमवतु महीं पाथिवश्यस्द्रगुप्त: | 


з Yuwan Ohwang (e. 644 À, D.) found PÁfalipntre in ruins with a populsiion of some 1000 persons. Besides 
the fasts thet most of the sosnes are laid 25 Pájaliputra, the patriotic speech of Råkshasa abouts Påjalipuira indicates 
that 04 the time of the composition of the play РЦаНрпка was the capital: 

aft, माथे स्थिते कः कुसुमपुरमपरोत्स्थाते । water प्रवीरक, тїтїн | प्राकारं परितः शरासमरै 


find «ferant, दारेषु fece प्रतिह्िषयरासेदशमै: taag. Aot IL verse 18 

4 10 V, rorsn 11. 

donas below the Hinss of the Mudró- RALehaac. 

« kn this connexion the prophecy of the Pernas su to the riso ín Sikampbhart (Sithbhar) of a popular leader 
the Brahman Kalk! who isan ordinary man in the VdyuPurdga but ia treated ал ап ceatira in laber works,-is 
significant, There seams to have been some greet popular attempt made at uprooting the Makas in Málavá and 
Wosbern Bé}putind about the early decades of the Gupte days, ab which points the earler Pwrâmas oloss their 
ehrono.ogy. [The Vágw, I think, closed before the reign of Chandragupta II, probably in the early days of 
Bamud-sgupha. For the dominions of the Guptas described there precedes the eonqnests of Sanrdragurta з 

TTT чапта साकेतं मगधांस्तथा | 
एतान्‌ эчте सर्वात rem TTT AT: ||. aye Pertga 37 ob, 277.] 

т үс w परकजभकामुकं writs wea: राकपसिमनाशाबस, “Chandragupta, in the 
-capital of the enemy, disguised as а beentiful woman, killed the lord of the Bakas who wanted wives of others”. 
Harehachartia, YI. The truth seems to have been that while а war was waged by Ohandragupta П againsk the 
al eal a of OChandragup$e tock advantage of some scandalous intrigue of the Batrap and killed 





" Tao Parvateka of the Mudra- Ritehasc probably sonosals іп it ibe historical Phiippes, Alexander's Satrap of 
the Paniab, who ia recorded to havo been murdered by Indian troops, Philologically Philippos would be changed 
into Pirite,* Piribao or * Pirabos; and an attempt to restore Pirabo or Pirabao into Sanskrit would produoe 
Parwis or Parwaisks 
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On the basis of the cocurrence of the Hiyas in the play, it might be argued that the play must 
be dated after the Hun irruptions into India, which are believed to have taken place а generaticn 
later than the reign of Ohandragupta II°. But the Huns had been known to this conntry before 

‘they came in as invaders. The Lalitavistara mentions the Hása-lipi. They came to be known 
through the intercourse betwoen India and Tartary and China, which had been well-established and 
frequent in the 166 and 2nd century A. D. А series of Hindu missionaries; of Buddhism! zo 
China bad already preceded Dharme-raksha(d. 813 A.D.), the translator of Lalitavistara. Т? 
Questions of Milinda, (ii. pp. 208-4) describes “people from Soythia, Bactria, Ohina and Vilsta 

 (Tartary)" coming here. We do not know exactly where the Huns stayed immediately after thay 
were driven away by Olina in the Ist century A.D. But this much is certain that they must 
have remained in the neighbourhood of Transoxians through which the route to China lay. Befcre 
their attack on Persia (420 A. D.) they had already oocupled Bactria, At Balkh and Bamian they 
had their bead-quarters from which they raided south-west and south-easill, In view of these ciroun- 
stances there is nothing contradictory in having an author under Chandragupta II mentioning the 

Huns, The very mention shows that up to that time the Huns had not yet ocoupied any part of 
India, for they are associated with the Chinese or China (Chfna-Hásail, Mudri-Ra, Act V, verse 
11). By Kaliddaa they are described as ocoupying Küshmtr (the land producing saffron)!3 ; their 
Chinese association was completely forgotten in hls days, It is also worthy of note that shey do not 
figure in the first army of invasion which came to help Chandragupta against the Nanda (Act II, 
р. 124); they only appear in the army of Malayaketu, and there too not prominently, but as mero 
auxiliaries to Saka monarchs (the northern Bakas = the Kughfnas) 5, They had not yet shcwn 
themselves superior to their Soythian neighbours, whom they actually overthrew about 465 A.L. 

The oonolusion, therefore, to which we are led is that the play knows the Hinas of a time when 
they had not yet acquired any territory in India, although an attack from them was considered 
probable. We may roundly put if down on chronological considerations o, 410, A. D. This 
also would confirm the view that the reigning Ohandragupta of the ёАага{а-ойуа must be 
Ohandragupta-Vikramáditya (d. с. 418 А. D.) And the annoyance oansed to the country by the 
mlechchhas at the time of the composition of the drama would refer, if the composition, as it scams. 
probable, took place after the suppression of the Western Batrap (с. 890 A, D.), to the Kushanas, 
or possibly to the new element of tha Huns, who might have already made some incursions, possibly 
in league with the Kughánsa, during the last years of Obandragupta’s reign. 

"Moalayaketu.' All the nations, which help tho slechchAa king Malayaketo, in his inysuion. 
of PAaliputra, belong, as the late Mr, Telang has pointed ont, ‘one and all’ ‘except the rame 
Malaya’ ‘to the northern parta, and most to the northern frontier of Indis,"4 to be more accurate, 
i Barly Hitoy Y Bala, mioa °° l ll C m 

M s, g., Mahibala (a, 197 A. D.), Dharmapála of Kapilavarko (¢. 907 A, D.), Dharmakila (2332 A. D.), V:ghna 
ON НИоё, Хасу. Brit, ПЕ ed, Vol. IX, p. 680. 

It iu тегу probable that the invasion of Balkh by Chandra of the Delhi Iron Pilar inscription (who has. 
been now conclusively identified with Ohandravarme (c. 400 А. D.) by M. M. Haraprased Bastri in ibe Hzht of 
his new Mandasór inscription) was in response to an early Hun inroad in territories, which were nob ४002006 to 
Bamudragupta 

18 Raghueersia, IY, 07-68. Tho Husle coonpation of Klahmir comes over a century later, i.e., after 
Mihir&kule's defeat (c. 500, A. D.) by Baliditys and Yafodherman. This would place KAlıdlna about [40-550 
A. D., or some 180 years at велі late- than the compostiion of the Mudrá-Ekshass (I may mention here that 


I have come across a Hûn coaste at Almora, Himalayan) [For a different Interpretation of these verses of Kflidiss. 
about Hüpas, see Prof, Paibak’s note, dts, vol, ४ च), E. B.] 


15 атаан बवनपतिनि! Фе: maen | 


पद्माशिष्टस्तु बीराः शाकतरपतवः dy [मु Р] arag: |! 
м M:udeá-E&4bshasn, lnreduction, p. 88. 
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te the north-western frontier of India,  Malayakeiu's predecessor, Parvataka, 8180 belonged to the 
same regions. Not а single southern nation is mentioned in Ма army. Malayaketa thus obviously 
has no connection with the Malaya of the south. Further, no Malaya!’ in the north-west is known 
ic any branch of Indian literature, And as Malaya is nowhere associated with the name of 
Xalayakotu’s alleged father and predecessor the mleokchka  Parvataka, it does not seem to be 
ocnnected either with any place-name or with any tribal designation. In view of these oonsidera- 
tions Malayakeiw can not be taken as representing originally а Bamskrüta name. It appears to be 
rcerely а sampakrfitised edition of the orlgiial т/есдсдда name of the mlechekka invader, I propose 
tc read Maleyrketu as Salayaketu, taking the latter as a Hindu edition of Seleucus, There isa 
dcoeptive similarity between the letters ma and sa of the Gupta and later soripts, and the change 
from an unfamiliar Salaya-into the familiar Malaga-would have been an easy process in the course of 
ocpying manuscripts. Whom else сопкі Indian tradition have intended by the mlechchha king 
*Tdalayaketu’ invading from the north-western frontier with a huge army of Greek and other 
(guxiliary) forces against Ohandragupte the Maurya than the Greek Seleucus P If by the invasion 
of Malayaketu the Greek invasion! alone could be meant, the proposed reading Salgyaketw in 
place o! Malayaketu, I submit, has & very strong case. 


KINSARIYA INSCRIPTION OF DADHIOHIKA (DAHIYA) 
OHAOHOHA OF VIKRAMA SAMVAT 1056, 
BY PANDIT BAMKARNA ; TODHPUR, 

Ax article on the above has been prepared and sen by me for publication in the Epigraphia 
Irdica, but a summary of itis given here for the information of those interested in the ancient 
history of Rajputana, 

The ingoription belongs to the reign of a prince called Ohachoba, а feudatory of Durlabharája 
ofthe imperia] Ohthamána dynasty and whose genealogy is as follows: 

Vakpatirgja 
Girharája 


ता : 
Chachoha is spoken of as à prince descended from the well-known risk Dadhichi. The ins- 
or:ptlon unfolds the following genealogy of this chief :— 


Meghanada 
Vairisimha 
Ово» 
и ____ 
m. | 
Y asahpushfa Uddharana 


Chachaha is styled Dadhichika or Dahiyaka, which is now-a-days called Dahiy&. The follow- 
ing remarks translated from the Hindi Marwar Census Report of 1891 would be found interest- 
ing :— 

‘Some people hold that Dahtyás are the one-half race that goes to complete the thirteen and 
а half races ‘ot Rathors. They once ruled over Parbatsar and Jálor, but now they are scattered 








и Mahkmahopédhykya Haraprasad Séstrt has kindly drawn my attention to the fact that the term Malaya 
ja हळ a Dravidian word meaning ‘mountain.’ Cf. Caldwell, Grammar of ike Dravidian Languages, 2nd sd., p. 21. 

16 sin probable #ha$ some of the details of the invasion of Boleucus might have been confused with the 
deals of the invasion of Menander, ө, g., tho maroh upon the capital Pafaliputra might have been transferred 
fron the latter to the-former, although 16 is not impossible that Beleucus was actually rused into а long marob in 
the interlor—a strategic policy largely and very посо оу followed later on by the Parthians, 
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here and there. The old fort of Ј ог was constructed by the Dahiyás. They now abound in the 
districts of Jalor, Bali, Jaswantpurá, PAN, Siwinf, Sünchor and Майї. They observe wicow 
marriage, and are not regarded as of equa position with other Rajputs 

A detailed and more reliable account of ihis olan is contained in Mith Nopgasts Chron‘cle, 
а summary whereof will not here be out of place :— 

' The original seat of the DahiyA Hájpüis is reported to bea fortress named ТЫ пег aitua- 
ted on the banks of the Godávari near modern Mûsik, whence they migrated into Mérwiy, In 
the Ajmer province they held the following places :—(1) the Derfvara-Parbatear group of ЁНу- 
six villages, (2) S&rar-GbatiyAH, (8) Harsër and (4) Máhróg also called Vilspaváàd. All the our 
villages lie in the northeastern part of Marwfy, They also owned villages in south-western part 
as well, i. e., Jálor and Sánchor.! Sénchor is ssid to have been conquered by Vijayan! with the 
aid of an accomplice, Vághelü Máhir&vans (sister’s son of Vijayar&ja), [rom the DehiyA Vijayerája 
in 5, 1142, This event is recorded in a verse quoted below: — 


“ घरा wu чачту कीथ दहला पहतो | 

सबदी aunt साल प्राणा Ara Tee || 

wir qw विशजसी Чч श्यासराव प्रागवड | 

साग त्याग wee सरणा विशे पंजर सोहर || 

wera राब चौरंग अचल те नाह rans गर | 

w गैर तेस wi लग अचल ताम राज साचीर घर || ||” 

МЇ Метал! also gives a list of the Dahiya princes, who reigned round about Parbatsar and 
Mirdf. He mentions Dadbiche as one of their ancestors and specifies their names as follows : — 

No. 27 Râha Rano (who inhabited Bohagf). Мо. 28 Kagava Ráno. No, 29 Ktratast Fano. 
No. 80 Vairas} 08६00. No. 81 Chicbs Rhino (who raised a temple on a hil in the village of 
Bigabadiy&). No. 82 Апат! Udhaiana (who ruled over,Parbatear and Marof). 

It is clear that the names Vairasi, Ohâoha and Udharena of this list (Nos, 80-82) exactly со-тев- 
pond to Vairisimha, Chachcha, and Uddhbarana of our inscription. The list however gives Ktratast 
as the name of Vairas{’s father, whereas he is called Meghanáda in the inscription. Butthereis notaing 
to preclude the supposition that Meghandda and Kiratas! (Kirttisimha) were the names of onc and 
the same prince, as instances are not wanting of kings known by more than one name. Okf&cha 
Rino, as we have just seen, is described in Mitt Nenast’s Chronicle aw having built а temp.e on 
a hill in the village of Sinahadiyaé, which seems to be an old name of Kipasariyá. Our insoribtion — 
also tells the same story, vis., that Chachcha caused a temple of Bhavan! to be built, The epithet- 
apart, which is coupled with Udharana, appears to be а corruption of emamra, meaning “ unbend.. 
ing." He was succeeded by Jagadhara Râvata, who ruled over Parbatsar, He constracted 
a temple, dug a step-well and а well in village Mandala, 2 miles from Parbatsar, His second son 
was Vilhana, who wielded away over the whole district of Mirot, whioh is, up to the present day, 
called Vilenavéj!. He used to reside in the village of Depárá situated on a bill and 4 miles from 
Mároi, where an old fort and а tank still exist, Some Dahlyfs are still called De; ári-Dahiyás 
after this village, Of the guoceeding generaticns, Bibo (No. 84) constructed a tank called 


d 


sunan s waw Gas mm —- ч ө ө ӘЫӨ Ы©Ы ni ы ت‎ सायास — 


1 There are several villages which are collectively mil] called Dabiyhpat#, as districts of Miro} and Parbat- 
dar arp called Gods}! (on sooourñ of their being once held by Gandas) and districts to the north of Jodhpur are 
celled Indiv kf! (owing to tbeir being once ruled over by ind& Rajptts). This name Dabiyipefil is avfiic nt to 
teatify the fact that Dahtyls held some sort of away oter that part of the country ix pome time past. i 


і 
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Bibéser in Parbatear ; and Hamira (No. 55) was а great warrior, His deeds are beautifully des- 
eribed in the following verses :— 
j “ नहाकार wrens आघार үч, 
` काल्हरो कयन संसार कहियो | 
үст पतसाइरे साल wt yeqt 
gear аф डर साळ tf |11 || 
निवड भड निडर rere той 
सकल भड स्थामरो їн सघीर | 
हिये पससाह साल हाडो car, 
RR हाडा तरौ साळ हमीर li 3 Il 
WIT कहर ऋसबार आखाड सिथ, 
काम TEATE इघकार कीलो | 
qui vs पतसाह wir ser feat 
тети सर साळ दीओ || II” 

There is a number of pátalts or figures of dads in an enolosuré adjoining the temple contain- 
ing tais inscription. Оре of these figures bears an epitaph dated V. S. 1800 and containing the 
name of Vikrama son of Kirtisimhs Dahiya. : 

This shows that Dahiy&s held this part of the country for nearly 300 years, ४. e., up to 1800 
Y.S. The use of the letter rd, which is but an abbreviation of rájá, prefixed to the name of 
Kirtisicbha, and the word rdjaf before that of his wife show that Kirtisimha was a ruling 
prines, and not an 4423 Rajput. The Dahiy& kings mentioned in our inscription were chieftains, 
no dcubt, feudatory to the Ch&hamüna overlords, but also wielding sway over a tract of a country, 
This fact із again corroborated by the following abstract from an inscription of V. 8. 1272 
disco-ered in Madglang in the Mardt district :— 

“mirada महार्मडल्ेसवर्ीकदृवराजदेवपु भ~ 
श्रीपद्मसीहदेवसुतमहारा अपुत्र आज बतस्य॑ (सिंह ” 

he inseription refers itself to the reign of Bri Relana-deve (lord) of Ranastambhapura or 
Rant ambhor, and reoords some arrangements made in connection with astep-well In this 
nsorioton also, the Dabiy prince, Jayatasimba, is spoken of as maid rájaputre, and his fore- 
father Kaduvarijadera as makfmangdalcfogara, showing that originally the Dahiy&s were certainly 
of a higher status than that of ddd. Rájpüts, to which position they have now sunk. 





A NOTE ON A FEW LOOALITIES IN THE NASIK DISTRIOT MENTIONED 
IN ANCIENT COPPEBRPLATE GRANTS. 
BY Y. B. GUPTB, В.А; NABIK. 


1. Vafansgarikd 
VatanagarikA oocurs in the Pimpari plates, edited by Prof. PAthak in the Epigraphia 
Indios! On page 85 he says that Liligrams and Vatanagariké are identified by Mr, G. K. Chan- 
dérkar with Nilgavhág and Vantin the Nasik District. Ido not intend to pass any remarks at 
presen; on the identifloation of L'lügráma with Nilgavhin. But the assertion that Yanî is the 


„| moderr representative of the ancient Vatanagariké seems to me to be without any foundation. It 


з A RAjpût is oalled an 444 as distinguished froma Ашта}. An 44.4 Rajpit is thus one who owns no бг 


` gud is far thas vary redeon looked upon as of inferior status 


1 Volume X, pages 81 to 80 
Take identification was first proposed by Dr. Fleet when ho edited the Yani grant (amie, Vol XL, p. 157), 
but he cfterwards identified VajinagarikA with Vadner (Wid, Vol, XXXI, p. 218)—D.R.B 
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proof is wanted, it is afforded by the mention of Vafanagars in the Kalachuri grant of the year 
860 (about. д.р. 609), which must be Vadnér in the Chándavad tflubd of the Nasik District, where it 
was discovered, "I do not urge that the Vatanagarika of the Pimpari plates must be this Vadnér. 
Probably it is not. .But the name Vadnér is sufficient to'show that this must really be the modern 
form of the ancient name, Vatanagarika, Asin the Pimpari plates the name given 15 Vatana- 
gariká, it appears that this was in all probability smaller than Vafanagara of the Vadnér platea. 
Bus there is another Vadnér, ws, in the Malegaon tflukd on the bank of the river Mdsam, and 
probably it is this Vadnér which may represent Vafanagariká, if the identification of Mbeint with 
М бвал, which is al] but certain, is accepted. | 
3. Vallisika, and 8. Bhogavardhana, 
These localities occur in the Ábh&ge platest of Байкагадара of the imperial Kalachuri dynasty, 

То а Bráhmay of Kalliérana (Kalyan in the Nasik District) the village Vallisik& in the province of 
Bhogavardhana is noted ag given, while king  Behkarsgaga was encamped at Ujjayint. 
Balhégion in the Yeola tdlukd, about 15 miles from Ujjani, may perhaps be the modern 
representative of the ancient Vallisiká. The shortened form of Vallisiká would be Уа and then 
Balhé, and would further run into the modern longer form Balbég@on. There is a village called 
Bégte not far from Balbégfon, which may perhaps be Bhdgavardhana. I would propose another set 
. of villages for consideration. Vallisikê is most probably Virasil and r being interchangeable, 
| элй a being changed to £-!or the ease of pronunciation, as a oonjunot consonant follows, and the фа 
being dropped. This village is about 8 miles from Kalvan. Bhógavardbana very likely must 
be Bhagurdi, an ancient village iu a dilapidated condition just uear Abhén, s taking samprasdérone 
and the vowel preceding and folowing it being dropped. Itis worthy of note that the plates 
were ‘discovered not far from it. Again Bhagurdi seems comparatively older than Bigte 
Bhagurdi is 8 miles from Kalvan and ३ milo from Ábhóge. 

` It would be o! some use to the antiquarians, if I would note one or two particulars about the 
above plates, not given in the Epigrephia Indios. Thay belong to Parvatrao Bhiusing Thêkê of 
Abbéns in the Kalvan (81४६६... The plates weigh 182 tolas without the rings and the seal, which are 
missing. (I have taken impressions and plaster caste from them. They were kindly forwarded to 
me by Mr. L. 8. Potnis, Mamletdar of Kalvan). 


4. Chobhatika. 


Ohebhatikà occurs in the inscription of Karkerfija, edited by Mr. D. R. Bhandfrkar 
He identifies if with simply Ohehgt, in the Niphád 161४४... But it is better to call it by ita usual 
name Ohebdt Khurd, to distinguish i$ from Chehjt Badruk close to it in the Nasik Ммм. 


5. Dedhivahela and 6. Padalfvadapstana. 


These localities 00677 in the partly forged Daulatábád grant,® edited by Mr. D. В. Bhandirkar, 
which prove that Dhruva usurped the throne, deposing Givinds П. 0! the boundaries of the village, 
which appeared to Mr, Bhandirkar something Шке S&mirs, two сап easily be identified. The village 
situs etr dp on thewest ts Dadhivábala, This would natutally assume the form Dahtvá], daks being 
the t form of! the Sanskrit word dadhi. 'Dahivál ів in the Málegaon idiuid. The name of 
the vílisge on the north is given as Padalivedapatans, the latter part'of which would-be dropped 
and the former would become Pádalid very maturally.: [$ is 4 miles from Dahivá]a, 


— a Età م‎ epo чечер کرو ووو‎ 


3 Ды, July 1918, p.207. —— CERT 60. 
s Жу. Ind, Vol, TIL, p. 188, * Bp. Ind, Vd IX., pp+ 195 04.196. 
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Hrva-sürza-vixawárst AND PRATIABHIJRI-HRIDAYA, 
Nos $ and 4 of the Esahmir Series of Texts and 
шм. By J.O. Chsiberji, B.A. (Oantab.) Vidyk- 
YkriThi. Printed at the Nirpaya-Gigar Press, Bombay 
Тиз Archmological and Research Department 

of the Jamma and Kashmir State has been ander 

the distinguished patronage of H. H. the Maha- 

raja Sabib Bahadur, preparing for publication a 

number of Sanskrit and Kashmiri works, whioh 

have no far remained unpublished, and which are 
called the “Kashmir series of Texte and Btu- 
dies." The works under review form Noe, 3 and 

4 of his comprehensive series. The editor has 

undoubtedly rendered great service to the cause 

of Kashmir Baivism by tho publication of these 
two works. The first gives the stiras called Siwa- 
shireas and a commentary оп the same by Kshema- 
rûja. These sires, &coording to tradition, were 
reveabd to Vasugupta, who handed them on to 
his pupila, who interpreted them in several ways. 
Ksaheriarkbja, the commentator, says at the very 
beginning, that there lived on the Mahddeva-giri 
the groat tescher, by name Vasugupta, who, always 
devoted to the worship of Siva, received an inspira- 
tion from the aame. Once, the groat Siva, being 
movec to pity by the unsatisfactory condition of 
the wcrid of mortals, inundated as it was with the 
doctrines of Duality, wished that the doctrine of 

Unity should be spread, and hence appeared to 

this Vasugupta in s= dream, and gave him to 

underrtand thus:—'On this same mountain, оп a 

great slab of 80706, there lies the secret; know 

it and proclaim it to those who are worthy of the 
favour’ On getting up, Vasugupta searched for 
the stcne, Ashe approached it, he turned itround 
with ыа hand and found his dream realized. This 
is the origin of the Sise-rüiras 

Kshsmarája, who names himself as the pupil 
of AbLinavagupta, represents one school of inter- 
pretation, as opposed to that of Kalista and his 
followers. It whould be noticed here that the Sive- 
süiras must not be confounded with the Spande- 
sttras, аз Bühler seems todo, In his Kashmir 

Report 5 1875-06, one manuscript, really contain 

ing the Sive-siires, which we have before us now, 

is named Spenda sútra without any reason. 

That Fica-ediras and Spende-etéras must be the 

names of two different collections of sitras 

follows from what Eshemarája remarks on p. 8 

of the 18 volume before us— तत्पारस्पबेप्राप्ताते 

eens भस्मामि' оао єзгє निर्णीतयानि | 

Mrena हु Rrotat |’ 

The Jivs-rútras are divided into three sections, 
celled axmesha, dealing with the three remedios of 
attaining to Unity of Siva, wjthoqt whioh freedom 


+ 


three remedies are technically called édfmbhase, 
sdkis and dreva. Thus the Sivo-ntires and so the 


Vimar finî also do not give us any satisfactory ides ` 


of what the philosophy of Saiviam is, except 
only incidentally, but at once proceed to show 


men, in the words of the editor himself, ‘а l 


practical way of realising by experience the fact 
that man is exsentially.......no other than the 
Deity hunself, and of enabling him, in virtue of 
this realisation, to attain not only to absolute 


freedom from all that limita him and subjects 
him, as a helpless creature, to the sorrows and’ 


sufferings of limited existenoe—but also to gain 


-the omniscienoe like the Deity himself, indeed, 


as ono with him’. 

Thus it would be seen at a glance that the 
Biva-rütre-vimaréiui is not at all the book with 
which ane should commenes his study of Kash- 
mir Baivism. One is at first likely to think thas 
the miras may provide us with an outline of 
Suivism from the philosophical and argumenta- 
tive point of view, as is for ingtanoe the case with 
Nydya-süiras. But the reader is disabused of this 
ilusion as soon as he goes to the. fifth sútra. 
Besides, the over-abundance of the technical 
terms of the Mantreédsira and the unoouthnoss 
of style have rendered the book a hard nut to 
crack, and in the prose of Kshemarája wo misg 
the fluenoy and literary finish which characterise 
many а similar manual of V edsis. 

The second volume, however, named Pratya- 
bhijid-hridaya is calculated to he more useful 
to the beginner than the first, by ita very nature, 
Aa the name signifies, it aims ab giving the 
essence in brief of the Pratyabhijid ог the 


doctrine of ‘ Recognition,’ in twenty sétras with . 
& commentary on them, by Kshemaréje, Thus , 


this book ‘bears the same relation to the Adgetia 
Saiva system of Kashmir as the Veddaiasifa of 
Sadinanda does to the Vedanta system. That is 
to say, it is Intended to be an easy introduction to, 
and а summary of the doctrines of, the system,’ 

All the same, one must not be too sanguine 
about the usefulness of the treatise, in the ab- 
sence of some preliminary knowledge of Saivism. 

The editor, too, has not come to our help by 
giving a short sketch in the preface, but be only 
refers us to his book ‘Kasumir Baivism’, which 
js intended to bea general introduction to the 
history and doctrine of the system in question, 
but which, unfortunately, has not sees thé light 
of day as yet. 

The Pratyabhijid dootrine, with which both the 
volumes before us deal, and which is called by the 


ditor, by Ше general name of Kashmir Baiviam, 


from this worldly existenoo is impossible. Tho | corresponds really to tho Pratyabhijild darsana in 
1 Bibler's Kashmir Report, р. ory. The mama point has been referred io by Bir R. G. Bhapdirker in kis 


‘Report 1988-64. (Seetlon on Satria.) 
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the Sarvaderéana-sathgraha of MAdbavichirya, 
and not to the Saiga-dergana, which immediately 
precedes ib in the same work. MA&dhavdchirya 
introduces this ‘Reoognitive system’ thus—‘Other 
Ma&hesvaras aro dissatisfied with the views set out 
in the Saiva system aa erroneous in atinbuting 
to motiveless and insentient things oausality in 
regard to the bondage and liberation of transmi- 
grating spirits. They, therefore, seek another 
system, and proclaim that the construction of the 
world or series of environments of these spirits 
is by the mere will of the Supreme Lord. They 
pronounce that this Supreme Lord, who is at 
onoe other than and the same with the several 
cognitions and cognita, who is identical with the 
transcendent Self posited by one’s own conscious 
ness, by rational proof and by revelation, and 
who possesses independence, that is, the power of 
witnessing all things without reference to aught 
ulterior, gives manifestation in the mirror of 
one’s own soul to all entities, as if they were 
images reflected upon it. Thus looking upon 
Recognition as a new method for the attainment 
of ends, and of the highest end, to all men alike 
without any the slightest trouble and exertion 
such as external and internal worahip, suppres- 
sion of the breath and the like, these MAhetvaras 
set forth the system of Recognition,’ The very 
first Siva-edire चैतम्खमात्मा is quoted. by 
Madhava, and the verse whioh Madhava quotes 
and atizibutes to Vasuguptachirya, vis.— 
निरुपादानसंभारममिक्तावेव तम्वते | 
e fet तमस्तस्मे फलाज्लाप्याम ye 1 

oorresponds to the second sra of Kshemarfhje, 
vis Seay ere विश्बमुन्माछयति-. 

Intelligence is the nature and essence of all. 
Thus the individual soul ig the same as the 
supreme soul, If it is so, why ia the recognition 
of thesame fact necessary? In order to make 
perfect the sameness which no doubt already 
exists. Anda striking instance to illustrate this 
is given by M&dhav&ch&rya. А love-sick woman 
is not consoled by the mere presance of the lover, 
unless it is so recognized by her. In the same 
way, the bondage due to ignorance is not put an 
end to, unless & recognition of the sameness of 
the lower and the higher soul, which is always 
existing, is produced by virtue of the instruction 
of a teacher’ eto. * 


2 This is how Professor Gough renders the word 'भनन्खमुखामे 
thus: 'independenoe consisting m not haring to look np to 





One more point to be noticed in connection 
with Pratyebhijid-hridaya is the stira NS. 8 
° तङडूमिकाः सर्वेदृशेतस्थिसग: and the erplanstion 
thereof. The different systems of philosoph~, or 
rather the different views held regarding the 
various problems of philosophy, for instanoe by 
the Oh&rvikas, tho Naiyá&yikas, the Bauddhas, the 
Mi mArh sakes, the PAücharátiras, the Sdrhkhyasand 
so On, aro, the siira says, only so many stages 
in the progress of knowledge arising from a more 
or leas partial eclipsing of the real nature of the 
Supreme Self and of his perfect independenoe, the 
final and the most perfect stage being repre- 
sented by the PraiyabhGgX4 doctrine. 

This Kshemarája, the author of the Sive-eiire- 
vimaréint and Pratyabhtjid-hridya, Hved in the 
first half ofthe llth oentury A. р.* Ho wad 
also called by the name of Kshemendra and was 
the pupil of Abhinave-gupta, and wrote many ciher 
treatises amongst which are Spexda-mirraya, 
Seackchhandodyota and commentaries on several 
Saiva works. 

The get-up of the books is excellent, and 
the works are, on the whole, carefully and oritizally 
edited. Again, the several appendices at the end — 
greatly add to the utility of the volumes. How- 
ever, we cannot but notices few defocts іп the 
writing of the text. In the first place there is 
no uniform principle regardmg the patting-n of 
dashes (which are in our opinion generally sper- 
fluous) between the different members of a 
oompound word, (see line 8, p. 4, Diva-ríira 
vimaréinf.) Secondly, the use of commas and 
semi-oolons is not very discreet and sometimes 
tends to make & sentence even more illezible 
than otherwise (e.g. the long sentence om p. 6, © 
Vimaréinf). Thirdly, no uniformity ів observed 
in making ser&dhis, Thue on p 10 of Vim er dint, 
we have ‘ae आर्ति दते, ' कथम्‌ HH,’ and ‘arg 
CUT..." 'संहितया इतरथा च भकार...' On p. 13 of 
the same we hare ‘aa ; args.’ On p.17, we 
have ' अन्तर 5नेदामु ...' where the purpose af the 
euagraha sign is not Clearly seen. It is te be 
sincerely hoped that the editor will aztend 
even to these minor points in the  publies- 
tion of the other volumes of his comprehensive 
series, to make them flawless, eo far as posable. 


Y. 8. Gears. 
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THE OBSOLETE TIN OURRENOY AND MOKEY OF THE 
FEDERATED MALAY STATES. 
BY ВІВ E. O. THMPLH, Barr. 
(Concluded from p. 954.) 
x APPENDIX VII. 
. Synopsis of Malay Currenoy, 1800-1835. 
l examining the evidence to.establish the identity of the Achia five-doit piece I went'through 
the whole of the Malay currency reported -by Milburn, Drisntal. Commerce, 9nd. ed., -1818, 
Vol IL, and by Kelly, Universal Cambist, 2nd .ed., 1885, Vol. I (s, э». under East Indies), who 
includes in his report Milburn’s information and that sent him officially. I give here а synopsis of 
the result, In the following summaries M. stands for Milburn and the figures that follow for the 
page in his Vol. IL; К, stands for Kelly and the figures for the page in his Vol. I. 
| | 1. 
Spanish Influence Paramount. 
Money of Account, | 
Philippines; Manilla (K. 109, M. 480): Soale. 


Proportion Beale 
873 84  maravedi = real 
8 8 real = peso (dollar) 
2. 


Dutoh Influence Paramount. 
Money of Aocount 
(а) Rixdollars of 48 stivers, value Bs, 4d. Sumatra; Padang (M. 846): Borneo; Banjar- 
masin (К. 99) 
(5) Rixdollars of 48 stlyers, value 8#. 6d. Sumatra; Palembang (K. 113, M. 84). 
(e) Rixdollars (valne 4s. 7d.) and stivers. Celebes; Macassar (K. 109, M. 409). 
(d) Вр. dollars, १8199 Ss, Јата; Batavia (K. 100, M. 851): Kaupang (M. 886), 


(¢) Rixdollars, value 8s. 44. and Sp. dollars valne'bs, 4d. (M. 406). Moluocas; Ternate 
(K. 120, M. 406). 


(7) - Scales: value of rixdollar 3s. 44 





Моіпоова ; Amboyna Peninsula ; Malacca 
(К. 97, М, 890). (К. 108; М, 318). 
Proportion. Boalo Proportion. | Soale. ; 
192 4 doit . = stiver . 192 4 doit = ativer 
48 4 stiver zx dubbeltje 48 6 süver = schilling 
12 lj dubbelije = — sohilling! 
8 8 schilings = dollar 8 8 sohiling = dollar 
Molacoas ; Banda 
| (K. 99). 
Proporiion Soale 
768 — 16 penning xz  piiver 
48 6 stiver = sohilling 
8 sohilling = dollar u 
(^ 4 penning = doit) 
————— ——— ————".oC——ER. : 
19 Of] 193 pie to tha rupes, see anis, р, 106. ' j lings ` 


1 Milburn's soale ##0 एक at sobillings, | 


आ. w > — 
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Coins in use, 

(в) European and Indian, 
fara; Batavia (K. 100, M. 851): Sumatra; Padang (M. 846). 

(F) European and Indian valued in stivers.? 
Moluoeas; Amboyna (K. 97): Peninsula; Malacca (Е. 100). 

(c) Spanish dollars and other coins. 
 Molucoss; Ternate (K. 120), Sp. dollars? 4s. 7d, (M. 896), daoatoons (4/5 Sp. dollara), 
crowns at $9, premium on Sp. dollars (К. 130, M. 396); Celebes ; Macassar, Sp. dollars 4s, 7d 
European and Indian ooins: Sumatra; Palembang (К, 112, M. 847), Bp. dollars Ds, 8४., and 
holed eash, 500 = 1 parcel, 16 parcels = Bp. dollar = 80,000 cash to the dollar 

9. 3000100600 Influence 
A Dollar with Naites Divuions. 


Money of Account. 
Peninsula; Selangor (K, 115, M. 316), 8 tampang= rixdollar: Celebes; Macassar (K. 107 


Sumatra; Singkel Sumatra; Beakulen. 
(K. 118, M. 882). ` (К. 101). 
Proportion. „Воо. Proportion. Beale. 
64 16 tališ = uku 82 8- talis = suku 
4 suku = tahil d 4 suku = dollar 
(.. suku = dollar) 


Peninsula ; Trenggana, - 
(K. 131, M. 328). 
Beale, 


Proportion. | Я 
£5,600 400 pitis! = küping* 
64 64 kupeng. = mas | 
16 1€ mas = dollar 
4 4 dollar: = tahil 
(7. 6,400 pitis- = dollar) 
Coins in use. 


(a) Bp. dollar, 
Peninsula; Trengganu (K. 121, M. 828), 
(5) Bp. dollar, value 5s 
Sumatra; Singkel (K. 118, M. 882), Eenkulen (K. 101) 
B. Dollars with mised Native anc European. Divisions, 





` Money of Account. ० 
Soale, 
Јата; Batavia (Е. 100) 
Proportian, m Boala 1 
48 ` 2 stiver = cash 
24 Аа cash = tali 
8 $ ti | = кп 
(4 4 mku = dollar)? : 
з Milbourn says, p. 218, “in sobillings.” 8 I. e, 4/8 rixdollar 4 I. e., 8⁄4 rixdolar 
s reported (K. 118) aa гаан, * reported (K. 101) ая stalks, sataller 
1 reported (К. 131) as petites ; (M. 813) as pattion, * reported (К. 191, M. 383) as cosany, 


* Supplied: Dot in K. 100; mix ws ons quarter dollar. 
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5. Indian Influence. = cie 


Money of Account, 
Dumatra; Natal (K. 112, M. 884), Sp. dollar of 24 fanam or tali; Java; Batavia (K. 100) 
50 piris! аз stiver, .". 15,000 pits = rupee of 80 stirers E 
Scales. 
Sumatra ; Tapanuli, _ 


(K. 120). (M. 884). 
Proportion. Scale, Proportion. Soale. 
400 163 kšping = fanam 400 100 Кїрюд = suku 
34 34 Гапаш = dollar 4 4 кайп = dollar 
Sumatra; Benkulen. Peninsula; Ponang. ` 
(K. 101). | (К. 114, М. 299). 
Proportion. Beale, Proportion. Beale. 
24 2 single == double 100 10 plost = kupang 
fanam fanam 10 kupang — Bp. dollar 
12 6 double = rupee (.. _ріое = cent) 
fanam 
2 2 rupee = Bp. dollar 


Ooins in use 
(4) Sumatra; Natal (K. 112), Sp. dollars and rupees, also 1, 3, and 4, 


fanam ; (M, 335) 
Bp. dollars and 1, 2, 8 lanam pieces: Tapanuli (М. 884) dollars of 24 fanams, : 
(E) Java; Bataria (E, 100, M. 851) rupee, value Ss, 1jd. 
Scales. | 
. (K.100). (M. 851). , | 
Proportion. Boals. °` Proportion. Boale. 
120 4 doit = ativer 120 4 dott : = stiver 
80 9 ativer = cash 80 2} stiver = dubbeltje 
15 1 cash = dubbeltje 12 8 dubbeltje = sohilling 
12 8 dubbelije = schilling 4 4 sohilling = rupee 
4 á sohiling = rupee 7 
И 5, Nativo Bystoem.!! 
Money of Account, : 
(e) in mas and tahil, 
Bornec ; Sakadana (K. 119). 
(5) Obinese cash, - 
Poninsals; Bintang (Singapore, M. 820): Borneo; Mompara (М. 418) 
(c) Scales. 
Java; Batavia (K. 100). Java; Bantam (K, 100, M. 884). - 
Proportion. Boale, Proportion. Boale 
400 10 Кїйїп = cash. - 10,000 10 pSka — laksan 
40 4 ‘cash = mas 1,000 10 laksan = kati 
10 10 mas = tahil 100 10 kati = ute 
(.. tahil = dollar) 10 JO utalá = bahar 
25,000 — 80,000 cash = dollar 
(.. 80 س‎ 40 pšku = dollar) 


७ Mads of lead and tin; proportion 4: 1 п Proportion of pise to hati of tin, 10: 1, 

18 Fer Achin (K. 97) soo enis, р. 258, Milburn, 320, has manna for Kely's ‘amall mas,’ Milburn gives 
жуздоп st Pedir (351), and Aualabu (311) as ideniioal with those of Achin, to which these places were subject, 

33 pe ported as peco: siku = Ohinose pak, a siring of onah ; mee anie, p. 215 

14 U «= string of bati here: nee ants, р. 215, 
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: Coins in ure, 
- — (a) European and Indian. 
. Peninsula; Bintang (K. 820) = Singapore: Java; Batayia (K. 100, M, 854). 
(5) Sp. dollars 
Borneo; Sakadana (K. 119, M. 417); Mompara (M. 418) 
(c) Native 
Java; Bataria (K. 100), patak and cash, 


Currency of Accounts. 
(a) Tin. 
Peninsula; T (K. 113), bahar of tin (476 Це); Junkoeylon (К. 106) ''pieoes of tin 
shaped like the under part of a ocne,” (seo ante, р. 18) 
(3) Measured linen cloths and paddy! (ries in husk) 
Sulu Archipelago (К. 107, M. 424): Philippines; Magindanao (К. 107, M. 417) in kanga» 
(coarse cloth) and paddy. 


(e) Chinese cash. 
Philippines; Magindanao (М. 417), 160-180 to n Langan, 
(6) Bp. dollars, 
Peninsula; Kedah (M. 296), Pahang (M. 820), Pakanga River, Rian (M. 821), Patani (M. 394) 
Borneo; Pontiana (M. 417) Bambas (M. 419), * Borneo Town" (M 420). 
(с) ‘Sp. dollars and Portuguese coins. 
Java; Deli (M. 380). 


Ooins used by Europeans, 


~ 


(To be continued.) 
MISOONGEPTIONS ABOUT THE ANDHBAS, 
BY P, T. SRINIVAS IYENGAR, М.А. VIAAGAPATARM. 

Ms. Vinoen A. Smith, in p. 194 of his Barly History of India, 2nd edition, says, “In the 
days of Ohandragapta Maurya and Mogasihenes, the Andhra nation, probably a Dravidian people, 
now represente by the large population speaking the Telogu language, ocoupied ihe deltas of the 
Godavart and Krishna rivers on che Eastern side of India. . . The oapital of the State was then 
Bet Kfkulam, on the lower course of the K.rishn&," The only authority for this statement seems 
to be a passage from the T'riljagánukdsawam of Atharvapichirya, quoted by Campbell in his Telugu 
grammar, where he calle the book <Athurvana vyaouruswm, The passage as translaced by 
Campbell runs as follows :—" Formerly, in the time of Mana Sraysmbhu, in the Kali age, Hari, 
the Lord of Andhra, the great Vishnu, the slayer of the Папата Nisumbu, was born in Kakolam 
as the son of the monarch Suchandra, and was attended by al] the gods as well as reverenced by all 
mankind. He having constructed a vast wall connecting Brisallam, Bhimesvaram and Kaloevaram, 
with the Mahendera hills, formed init three gates, in which the three-eyed lívara, bearing the 
trident in his hand, and attended by a host of divinities, reelded in the form of three lingams 
Andhre Vishnu, assisted by angels, having fought with the great giant Nisumbu Гог thirteen yugas, 
killed him in battle, and took up his residence with the sages on the banks of the Godévart, since 
whioh time this country has been named Trilingam. The adherents of Andhra Vishnu who then 

_ resided on the banks of the Godivart spoke fatsama words. In the course of time, these words, not 
being properly articulated by the unlearned, by the change or obliteration of letters, or by being 
Von d Ld UON ळा Мы кыч эмы шине ыш ыл шне == 


ы Bpelt pcly by Milburn, 
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consraoted, a fourth or a half, became. tadbkasas, Those words consisting of nouns, Yerbals and 
verbs, oreated by the God Brahma, before the time of Hari, the Lord of Andhra, are called atsa 
7 (рое). Campbell does not quote directly from AtharragAohArya, but takes the passage from the 
 Andhra-kaumnudi, which quotes it, A manuscript сору of Atharvandchfrya’s work is to be found 
in the Madras Government Oriental Library, Campbell adds in a foot-note that Andhra Vishnu or 
Ánchrar&yuda, as he was also called, is now worshipped as a divinity at SrikAkalam on the river 
Kpmho& and. . ‚ was the-patron of Карта, the first Telugu grammarian.” The ‘utter 
worshlessness of Atharvag&ohárya's testimony for historical purposes is patent on the face of it. 
‘There is no Andhra king of the name of Sochandra, The first king, according to the Purdans, 
ot the Andhra dynasty, was Simaka, which name has as variants in the Purdzas, Bindhuka, Sišuka, 
Bip-aks, but not Buohandra, Secondly, Atharvapdchhrya quotes in his book a number of 
autiorities, є. g. Vishqu, Indra, Brihaspati, Somachandra or Hemachandra, Капта, Pushpadanta, 
Dharmardjs, all giving pronouncoments on Telugu, but none traceable anywhere. Aiharvapüchárya 
also gives a quotation there whlob, he pretends, is from the Atharvaraxkhopanishad, but it is not 
found in that Upanishad. From this we may infer that the quotations were made up by 
` Atlarvanichirys. This author is desperately anxious to prore that Telugu may be used in: books 
anc has henoe manufactured these quotations, Possibly Atharvagücbárys is the pseudonymn of 
a Telugu writer, whoee use of Telugu in books was attacked by the purists of the day and who 
resertod to this method of defending hls procedure. This work of А tharvapáchárya has not yet been 
 prirted, but а bdrikf professing to be from the same man has been printed and it reveals the fact 
tha: the aüthor has stolen numerous stanzas from Daydin’s Kévyddaria without even the 
ackaowledgemeat ‘iti’. Thirdly, Atharvan&ohárya quotes the so-called Vélmtfki-sdiras on Prékyit. 
These ediras have been proved to be the composition of Trivikrama,! who lived in the 14th century. 
Hence Atharvanichfrya must have lived later. The statement of Atharvandchi rya, that Andhra 
Vishnu lived on the banks of the Goddrarf, shows that he was a late writer who lived long after 
- Rajahmundry became the capital of Telagu Ra jas. | 
The earliest reference to the Andhras is the passage in the Aitareya-Drdhmana where the 
Anchras, Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and other Dasyu tribes living on the borders of the Aryan 
iribse, are said to be the descendants of the exiled sons of Vis$v&mitrn, As the Aryan cult did not 
extend beyond the Vindhyas 10 those days, these tribes must have then lived in tho Vindhyan 
region, Even in the age of Biya, (7th oentury 4, D.) the Sabaras are mentioned in the 
KáCambart as living in the Vindhyan forests. The next reliable! roference to the Andhras is that 
in Agoka's Rock Ediot XIII, where he olalms “the Ándhras and Polindas” as people in his 
dominions, who, among others, followed the dharma he taught so vigorously. Itis to be noted 
‘. that the Andbras are here grouped together with the Pulindas, thas showing that they were siill E 
living in the central parts of the Peninsula, not far from the Vindhyan range. Soon after . 
Aéoka's death the Andhras rose to prominence. Riya Bimuka ‘BatavGhans, who, according to 
Mr. Vincent A. Smith, lived abont 220 B. O., was the first king of the dynasty, His name, as well 
as that of а later Andhra king, Birt Båtakaņi, aro cut ander figures of persons in the back wall of 
a caze at МапйдЫ 4 The next king was Kyishga, whose lieutenant scooped out a cave at Nasik, 
which was apparently his capital. The next reference to Andhra kings is found in the inecription , 
of Khfravéla, king of Kalihga, in the Hüthigumphá cave, where Khfravéla says that in the 
(Lm, VoL XL.p. LO, * YILAS; alw Bdukhayanasdtra, XY.10 
= The reference to ‘the РЁрдуза, Drkvidas, Udras, Keralas and Ándhras" in Sabhaparren, XXXI and to 
“ the Andhras, Pipdyas, Cho]as and Keralas " in RAm4yena, ir. 41 are not useful for historical purposes, from the 
faci “hat those Jílháscs have been the reenlt of centuries of growth. The referonces may prove thet either the 
final reduction of the Itiddses was made, or at least the partioujar Rokas were composed not earlier than the fd 


eentory, B. C. when those states rose to fame and were first mentioned together 
£ Arch. Burr. Wont, Ind, Vol. Y. р. B. І s Tr. In Or. Con, III, р. 174, 
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second year of his reign (168 в, c.) ४ Бакаш, protecting the wont sent а numerous army of 
horses, elephants, men and charicts’’ apparently to help him in his opersiions against Magadha. 
hie Sátakap! was either the third or fifth king of the list 2 Andhra kings in the Mattya- 
 Puráma, The Andhra territory was hence, still in ‘‘the west" of Кайда, Next comes the eare 
infSoription at Pitalkhora near Ohálisgaon ont in characters of thé 2nd century р. с. and referring to 
the king at Paithan or Pratishthina. The centre of Andhra influence is still in western Indis,* 
The next Andhra king we hear of is Hala, the 17th king, who, according to Mr. Vincent A. Smith 
lived crea 68 a, р. The Brihct-kathd, the original of Kshemendra's Brikat-kathd-masjerf and 
Somadeva's Kathdsarit-ngira, said to have been written ia the Paióñchi dialect by 0०118 01173, was 
composed, according to tradition, for the sake of this king’s wife, who must, therefore, have 
been s northern princess. Hála js the reputed author of Sapiaésaif, an anthology of erotic verses 
in the ancient Mahfrashtri tongue. This fact and the other one, that the Andhra inscriptions 
are all in some form of Prkkrit, prove that the Andhras spoke some kind of proto-Mahfrfsh¢rt. 
In modern usage Andhra means Telugu ; and hence many historians assume that the ancient 
Andhras spoke Telugu, Sir Walter Ellict in his discussion of the question in the Numismata 
Orientalia hopelessly mixes up the Kalibgas, the Triglypton of Ptolemy, Trikalibgam, Trilitgam, 
Telugus, and Andhras and takes an imaginary Kalihga-Andhra tribe to have migrated from the 
Gangetio region, the Andhra tribe separating cf in Orissa, first settling on the Ohilka Lake, then 
going down the coast to Ше Godávari-Epishp& valley and shooting up into the Deccan, and 
accomplishing this itinerary in an impossibly short space of time! ‘Not to speak of the blending 
into one of so many tribes by Sir Walter Elliot, even the assumption that the ancient 

spoke Telugu із -an entirely gratuitous one, If the ancient Andhras had been Telugus, 
Telugu literature would have been born in the early years of the Ohristian era, in the palmy days of 
Andhra supremacy in Indis, whereas its birth took place in the 11th century 4. p, when undoubted 
Telugu princes, í. в. princes whose mother-tongue was Telugu, whatever their (ultimate) origin, 
` reigned in the Telugu country. 

The next reference to the Andhras is in Pliny (77. 4.2.) where he says thai и the Andhra 
territory, stronger (than other territories of India) ineluded thirty walled towns, besides numerous 
villages, and the army consisted of 100,000 infantry, 2,000 cavalry, and 1,000 elephants,” The 
Andhras must have beon dominant throughout India at this epoch, as references to them are found 
in inscriptions In various parts of India. Their sway extended from sea to sea in Central India and 

ү to BAfioht in the north.® "The Periplds, which was written at about the same time as Pliny’s 

atural History, says, “ Beyond Barygexa (Broach), the adjoining coast extends in a straight line 
from north to south ; and so this region is called Dachinabades, for Dachenos in the language of 
ihe natives means south, The inland country back from the coast towards the east comprises many 
desert regions and great mountains; and all kinds of wild beasts—leopards, tigers, elephants, 
enormous serpents, hyenas, and baboons of many sorts; and many populous nations, as far as the 
Ganges. This is the first clear-® reference to the Andhra country by the name Dakshin&patha, 
which still survives as the Deccan. 





* Bom, Gag. I. ii. p. 147. - * P. 16. 

१ Hest. Nat. VI. 224 ° Fp. Jnd, ti. 88, 

14 Dekshipipadi is mentioned ir the Big-Veda vil, S5—6 as a place of exile; tà meant of course the Vindhyan 
region, which waa in those days outside the pale of the Aryan fire-cnult. Dakshinfipatha oeours in the BexJhógena 
Dhorme-edire (L i. 2. 18), coupled with Saurishtra, Ib ooeurs in the Makdbddratc, Sabhd- Persan, xxxi. 17, when 
Sahadera is said to heve gone to the Dakehipipetha after defeating the Pulindas and the Pipdyas. In Patafijali’s 
MahAbh4shya on Pipini, I, L 19, also, the word Dakshizipaths oecurs. In all these places it probably means the 
Andhra territory, but we oannot-be oertain that it is ao, In the Purûgas, Dakshinépatha is clearly defined, but we 
cannot am itin historical investigations, since the question of the dates of the composition of the Purages is 
a hopeleas of solution. Similarly ths Andhra country is, in the BakttsaAgamatenire, said to be abere Jagannith and 
behind Bhramarktmika, and the next 2ountry is said to be Basurishira (Vide Bakdakalpedruma 1. mb delet). This- | 
tdatra work is apparantly a recent one and is absolutely unauthoritmtive.. 
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The Peripiis mentions 781६080 as one of the two principal market-torns of Dachinabades ; 
aud then refers to another market-town on the oaasi, “ the city of Calliens, which in the time of 
the elder Saraganus became а lawfu] market-town ; but since it came into the possession of 
'Bandanes the port is much ‘obstructed and Greek ships lying there may chance to be taken to 

Earygaxa under guard." Oalliena is certainly the modern Kalyáp, near Bombay. Saraganus is 
probably Bátakapi, the title used by most Andbra kings; and Sandanes is Sundara, the 20th 
Andhra king, in the Mateya-Purdaa list; if so, the elder Barganus is perhaps his immediate pre- 
dsoessor, Pulindssána (a noteworthy name associating the Pulindas still with the Andbras}, also - 
oclled Purindrasena, during whose time, Sundara was, as usual in ancient India, viceroy of part 
ol the country, Kalyan was in the district administered by Sundara, By this time Sake Satrape 
oi the Kshaharite clan had risen to power in Gujarat and seized some of the northern territories of 
the Andhras, their early leaders being Bhümaka and Nahapána. The initial date of the Saks рга 
is by some historians held to mark the establishment of Baka power under Nahapána ; if this is 
ocrreot, Nambanus, whom the Pertpits names as the king of the country round Bary gaza is pro- 
bebly the same as Nahapáns ; whether- this identification is correct or not, it is certain the rige of 
Saka power in this age.made the port of Kalyan dangerous to foreign ships, the Andhra viceroy 
‘net being able tu guard the post efflolently; against Bake depredations 
The Sakas and the Andhras were in constant conflict from this time and the Ándhras gradu- 
aly lost their western dominions and were driven to the cast. VijivAyakura II! fought With 
tkem in 126 4, р., and his mother Balasiri tells us in the Nasik eave Inecription!® that her gon 
“ destroyed bhe Bakas,” but we find that the Bakas continued to reign at Ujjain till Chandragupta 
Ll, Vikramiditya, extingaished the dynasty about 409 4. p. ; Rudrad&man, the Saka Satrap, fonght 
wth his son-in-law, “the lord of Dakshipipaths,” Pojumayi, son of Vijiváyskura 18 | dnd 
. desisted from destroying him, because he was his son-in-law, in 150 a. p.14 ' 
‚ This phrase ‘ destroyed the Bakas,” used in Balasiri’s inscription, like all other phrases theres, 
in descriptive of Vilivdyakura, ought to be taken with many grains of salt, for they form a mere 
eulogy of the king composed by а court-poet, and secondly, subsequent events have disproved the 
destruction of the Bakas and the consequent atoppage of the ‘ contamination of the four castes” 
(also referred to in thé eulogy), Pujuméyi, son of ‘Vilivayakora and king while this inscription 
was incised, having married the daughter of the Saka Rudradiman, But yet Elliot and others 
here deduoed from this phrase that Vi|ir&yakura was the head of а great revolution and gained 
rational victory; Cunningham has gone one better and made bim found the great Baka era, in 


commemoration of the event 

Ptolemy, the geographer, (in his Geog., VII. 17) writing In 151 4. р., after describing Larike, 
ths Lá or Gujark ооа, desoribes the Ariake coast (s name dsed by the Periplds also), which 
he divides into two parts, Апаке Sadinon and Агіаке Andron Peiratón. The laiter phrase is 
n&iasly translated Апаке o! the Pirates, but Sir James Osmpbell in Bom. (Так., Thana, ii, 415, 


18 Fron Vijivdyakura I, the Andhra kings used metronymio titles, e g. Vieithiputa, Mijhartputa, Gotamipute, 
etc, Just as in Vedio times people were called Kavéikipuira, Kautetpuira, Alambi putra, Yalykgrahapadiputra, 
ek. Does this mean that the Ándhraa were now definitely drawn into the Bedhmay polity and recognised ва or- 
the dax Kshairiyas, bearing names Hike the hallowed ones in the Vedas? It oertainly does mot warrant Bir 
Walter Milict’s conclusion thai ons of-the Біда that bear metronymios, і. є, the third of them, Vijliviyskura II. 
Gowamtputre Hiinkagi, was "a bold adventorer” who seised the throne: this Sir Wales: Elliot has inferred 
because the mother’s name “is found so remarkably associated with that of her son.” (Num. Orient p. 19) 
That this deduokion is absolutely unwarranted will be readily seen if ib is remembered that dozens of Vedio names 
are wvironymio and among the later Andhra kings, af Jeast кетеп have a similar title, 

7 Bp, Ind. уін, 61 2 

Another view regarding "Vi|ivkyakura аай &hesoninlaw of Rodradiman bas been st forth in my 
Xygrephic Notes and Questions, noa. IV and V published in the Jew, Bemh. Az. 806. Vol. XXTII-D. R. В, 

Khia, 
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argues that the phrase means Ariako!s of the Ándhrabbrivyaa. Besides this, Ptolemy mentions (Tó 

vil 1.8%) Baithana as the royal seat of Siro Polemaios and Hippokoura as the royal seas of 
Baleokouros. The former ia oertsinly Paithap, the capital of Siri Pu]umá&yi or Pujuméyi, aud 
. the latter place, which is identified with Kolhapur, by most authorities was the royal seat of Viliva- 
yakura IL Pa|umáyi was his son and viceroy (ywsardja) at Paifhag. In an inscription in a 
cavs-temple at Nasik of Pulumáyi'e time oocurs the phrase Dhanahkajasamanshi, meaning by the 
Samagss of Dhsnaka(a. Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar has suggested that this may be a wrong reading and 
the.original may bo read as Dhanakaio-sdmneh or Dhanakata.sdmtyehi, by the lord of Dhanakata 
1% (ка). Bhandarkar is clearly wrong, as Benart points out in Ep. Ind. vili, 69, Dhanakajaka is a 
hypothetical name, and the actual names of the place near Amarårati being Dhathfiskataka!’ in the 
fourth eentary 4. D., Dhanakaga (rids infra), Hiouen Teang’s To-na-kie-tse-kia 19 Dhánsyarátipura 
in an inscription of 1861 А, D., anc Dharagiko(s of modern times. Thus the name Dhanake;aka 
is аа much a niyth as that Атегётвії or any place near it was an Andhra capital, Senart himself 
_ guesses that Dhanakata is a misreading for Benfkaja, which ooours In another inscription of the 
xame reign. This conjecture of Bhandarkar’s із the only source of the assertion msde by most 
writers on Andhra history that Dhnnaks[aka, near Amarivatt, was the Andhra capital from the 
time of the second Andhra king, Krishna. Among others, Burgess! makes this statement with- 
out giving the authority for it and also needlessly accuses the Andhra kings of constantly ohang- 
ing their capitals, About 300 A. D. Nágárjuna is said in a Tibetan life of his, to hare “ sur- 
rounded Dhanakataka with a railing.” I-t'aing, the Ohinese traveller, says that Nágárjuna's patron 


was of the So-to-pho-han-na family; Hiouen Teang calls him fo-to-pho-lo. These names are ` 


probably to be equated with Bátakap! or BÁtavàhsna, the proper name of the king being either 
Biri Pujumári or Siri Yafa, It із noteworthy that among the numerous scraps of inscriptions 
found ef Amaråyatt, the only’! reference to an Ándhra king is V [##]# [7] puta[sa]e[ 4] m[5] Siri 
Pulumárisa sapachhara, This itself is auffoient proof that the place is wrongly called Dhanakataka 
was never the capital of the Ándhras, Another late Andhra inscription ів the one found in the 
K fishyd diatriot of the 27th year rao Gotamipuiasa araka tiri Yada Sdtalanisa, 


Numismatic evidenoe, so far as hes been obtained, corroborates the above view, The legends 


of the Andhra ooins are all in Prikrit, as their Insoriptions sro, The earliert Andhra coins are сто, 
bearing the name of Siri Sata (o. 68 p. c.) and the so-called Ujjain symbol—the cross and balls 
device, which probably originated in Malw&. The “bow and arrow’’ coins of Vijivdyakura I, 
Bivilakura and Vijivdyakura II (34 A. p,—188 А. p.) were all found only at Kolhápür. The 
later coins of the latter half of the second century and the early part of the third century, i. 6., those 
of Pajumayi and his successors (188 a, p.—-229 a, р.) have been found only in the Godivart and 
the. Kyishpé districts, which alone formed the dominion of the later Andhras when the Bakas on 
the ‘west and the Pallavas in the south hemmed them in. Mr. Vincent A. Smith who has dis. 
- oussod the Andhra coinage in Z. D. M. G. 1908, has remarked thst ‘“ the Andhra coinage, al- 
though geographically to be classed with the southern issues, is Northern and Western inita 


Ptolemy mentions Lariks, Ariaks, and Dastiribe aa being in the wesi coast of India, Larue has been un- 
animously held to be the Lifiks country, that of tho Lites, Во Damirite was the Hellenised- form of а poesible 
Dramidake, (the country) of the Dramijas ог Dravidas. Domirike has been identified with the Tamil word Temi- 
lagam, bus the untform ending k» indicates an identity of origin and hs is therefore the Sanskrit suffix ka. _Ariake 
has baffled most people. Haa it anything to do with driyaka, supposed bo be the original of the title Aruks, 
meaning lord, a tiile given to Siri Yafo (Ep, Ind. i 96) and Mohd oiraka, equivalent to Mahd Áryaka, an obscure 
word whioh occurs in Polumiyl'a inscription. above referred to? The expression is mahc-crrabena edema, The 

ing of the lather word and the meaning of both are involred in doubt. 

16 I regret I cannot’ bring myself to agree with the Franch savant in this respect. What ls read aa Dhenekats 
oan also be read as Dhamushaba; and os, in Nasik inseripkions, я із used instead of A (compare €. p. dnapayatt 
of the sams НАК inscription), Dhamnakate can very well be taken to be equivalent to Dhamfakstaka. Bir 
R. G. Bhandarkar's view, therefore, still stands incontrorertible.—D. E, В 

It A, 8$. В, I. Amar. and Jag. p. 90 Tv Amie xi. 96 

1 A, 8. B. L Amar. and Jag. p. 4 э Ib. pp. 7-18. 

п Ibia not possible to identify Reda Sšwamaka Sada of Amarkrati (4. B, 8. L. Amar. and Jag. р. 61) œ Raga 
MAjkariputa IkhAbusAm riri Vírapurisadata of JaggayyspMe (ib 110.) = X5. Ind, 1.99. 
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affinities, and has nothing in common with ths peculiar coinage of the South.” The gratuitous 
assimption that the Ándhras were a south-eastern tribe is the cause of this apparent anomaly 
It заз been prored above that there is not a shadow of evidence to assume that the original home 
of che Ándhras was the east coast of south India and all reliable documents indicate thet their 
original home was south of the Vindhyas, as their coins also prove. 


In the third century 4. р., the Andhra dominions in the west passed into the hands of the 
Natas whose capital was Ujjain. The eastern Andhra territory was acquired by tho Pallavas, the 
earliest king of which dynasty, so tar as has been made out from epigraphical evidence;-was Biva- 
skendavarma, The Pallava capital was Kafichtpuram and the Andhra district of the Pallavas was 
called Andhrapaths "з This name, translated into Tamil, Vodugavali, 12,000, was in ure even 
in she 8th oentury a, р.% Dhafakada, which is the same ав Dhamiakaga of the Amarivat! in- 
sor ption already referred to, was the capital of a Pallava governor in Bivaskandavarma'a time, at 
abcut the beginning of the fourth oentury, Now for the firsts time we hear of Dhañyakada as a 
capital of any kind. In the year 840 4. D. when Samndragupts went round India on a digrijays 
tour, he vanquished Hastivarma of Véhgi (now Pedda Vegi, eight miles north of Ellore), a Pallava 
viowroy of another part of the Andhrémandjelam wrested from the Andhra King by the Pallavsa 
Véigi was also called Andhranagaram.® But the Andhra kings and the Andhra tribes bare 
disappeared withous any trace from the 8rd century a. р. We do not hear of them in Samudra- 
gupte’s inscription, nor in the Raghusnkéa where a digujaya similar to that of the great Gupta 
conqueror is attributed to the mythical Raghu. The word Ándhra now became the name of a 
ter-itory. As such itis mentioned by Hiouen Tsang, who visited the province in the 7th century 
À, D., about 80 years after the Eastern OhAlokya dynasty was founded at Váñgi by Kubja Vishnu- 
veridhana. The Ohinese traveller says that he went from (southern) Kosala (Berar) to the 
country of Andhra (’ An-ta-lo), " through a great forest, south, after 900 li or so." Не calls its 
capital Ping-ki-lo (P Véhginagu). He says that not far from the city is “a great Sahghirima 
with storeyed towers and balconies beautifully carved and ornamented,” The extensive Buddhist 
roms at Guntupalli, 16 miles from PeddaVégi, are perhaps relics of this Sanghür&ma. “These 
oorsisé of а chaitya сате, a ciroular chamber with a simple facade containing a d/gaba cut in the 
«ul d rock, and several sets of pikdra caves with entrance halls and chambers on each side. 
Hi»uen Tsang says of the Andhra country, “The soil is rich and fertile ; it 1s regularly cultivated 
anc produces abundance of cereals, The temperature is hot.” This applies very well to the 
Elore Taluk, whieh Is the modern representative of the ancient Véngirdshtram. Hiouen Tsang 
also says, “' the language and arrangement of sentenoes differ from Mid-India (where Kosala was) 
bus with reference to the shapes of the lettars, they sre nearly the same," The language referred 
to by the keenly observant Chinese traveller, is the Proto-Telugu evolved in the Godárart- 
КНаһой valley, the (later) literary form of which was used by Naunayya Bhaf(& the author of ` 
, the Telugu Mah dbhdratamu, who lived in the 11th oentury, and, who, so far aa I oan discover, was 
the firat person to call the Telugu language by the name of Andhra, 

We thus’ find that the Andhras were a Vindhyan tribe and that the Andhra kings originally 
ruled over western India and spoke Prékyit and not Telugu. The extension of Andhra power was 
fram the weat to the east down the Godfvarl-Krisbna valley. When their power declined in the 
west, the name Andhramandalam travelled to their eastern provinces and stuck toit under Pallava 
as well as Eastern Cbájukya rule. The word Andhra was first a tribal namo ; then it became the 
папе of s dynasty of kings, who ruled in the west ; and then it became the name of a language 
which evolved in the east sometime before the eleventh century. Whenoe and when and how 
Te ugu arose, what influences fostered its inception and growth is, however, another and a more 
ooriplieated story, which will be told in a future article, ` 


* A. 8, Т, 06-07 р. 222. ` wG I. I., 11, p. 90, 
ts The next oocasion when Dhachfiakada is called a capital is in Hionen Tsang’s destzipiion of the place, when 


Tg rd енеш onpibsl of a Pallava rioeroy. 
2 Vi l шек ا‎ T рар, Gas., Jad., xii, 898, 
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| ROOK EDICT VI OF ABOKA. 
BY KASHI-PRASAD JAYASWAL, M.A. (OXON.), BARBRISTER-AT-LAW ; OALOUTTA, 


Tum passage: 
अ ч किंचि mast आभपयामि स्व 
दापू वा खाबापक वा बया पुन 
महामाभैसु आ चाथि के आरोपितं भवति 
ताज sara विवार Роке व संती 
परिसायझआामंतर «Даса मे सर्वे 
सर्वै काळे एवं मबा आअपिलँ [1] 
(Girnar, lines 5-7) 
has been translated by Buhler as follows :— 
“ Moreover, if, with respect to any thing which 1 order by (word of) mouth to be given 
or to be obeyed asa command, or which asa pressing (matter) is enirusted to my officials, a 
dispute or “a fraud happers іп the committee (of any caste or sect), I hare given orders that 
ib shall be brought forthwith to my cognisance in any place and at any time. 3 
In the abore translation the word sijAetff bas been rendered as “fraud.” I could not trace 
Dr. Bühler's ground for adopting this meaning. No explanation has been offered by him in his 
articles on the edicts published in the Zeitskrift d, Deutschen Morg. Gesellschaft, vols. 48 and 44 
and the Kpigrephsa Indica, vol. 2. I do not think there is any warrant for this rendering. The 
source of the mistake seams to lie in M. Senart’s remarka on mikatí, an incorrect reading of 
nijhatt: ‘Ls sens de "bassesse, fraude, ” atteste pour le pili sikati et sen prototype sanskrit 
итін, s'accorde très bien avec de voisinage de visado '* dèsunion, querelle, ” But the reading 
nikati, за Bühler himself pointed out, was wrong, Jha being quite distinct in all the recensions. If 
аван meant ‘fraud,’ there is no reascn why sijAatf also should mean the same. The two аге not 
one and the same word. | | 
Jha in Afokan phonetics, as in Pili, represents either diya (wq) or Ае (at) of 
Bamekrtita, «. g., the fÀa in the wijAapayitases and s4jkatiy&? which, as M. Bonart pointed out,’ are 
derived from the Sans. लि + ध्ये, anc tho jha in the Jhapataeiyá of the Pillar Edict V., which 
comes from the Barpskrüta kshas ( क्षे )(Ohilders), The nijhod of our Rook Edict would therefore 
represent either *nidhyatl (*nidhyatti) or *nikshatti (*nikshepti). The context shows that it 
does not stand for nidhyatti or a similar expression connected with mi-dhyai, ' to be attentive,’ 
‘to reflect.’ For if in respect of tho royal order, there was to be seen, in the parishat nidhyait, 
‘attention’ or ‘reflection,’ the king would not have been in a desparate hurry to be told of it 
“forthwith” and tall hours and in sll places. It Is evident that some unsatisfactory conduct 
' en the part of the parishat is meant by sijAatf. And this sense we do get from the other restoration, 
wibskapit (orintbshipis), ‘ casting away,’ ‘throwing down,’ or the aot of ‘rejection.’ In respect 
of an order given to the MahAmAlras i! there happened or was going to happen (ЧФ) in the 
parishat a division (vieado) or а total rejection of the order (mikehapd), the king was to be _ 
informed forthwith at whatsocver place he might be and whiohsoever hour it might be. The sense 
becomes still clearer with an appreciation of the real import of the parisd. 
1 The estroke attached to ka is unmistakable, the projection being clearly nowoeable beyond the abrasion. 
Boe the facsimile in the Xp. Jnd., П, facing p. 454. 
* Ер. Ind., vol. I, р. 468. 3 In other recensions ан. 
& Les fuoription de Piyadesl, | 157. I$ must be at the same time noticed that M: Benart himself in anale 
ting the edict (p. 178) does not adopt °’ basssense ' or" fraudo” bat " diriiion" as the meaning of the supposed 


mikati. 
s Ра Hit IY. s * Pillar Rdiot YIL 3, 


' Gos Int. de Piya. li. 59,94. 
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Perisd : M. Bonart. takes it to be synonymous with ssngha* and Bühler, ss the committee of 
caste orsecé, It ів obvious that Bühler'^ Importation of caste or seot is too far-fetched and 
does not suit the context at all. Гера 270३2 qualifies the whole sentenoe. The dispute which 
might arise iu the parishat would be a dispute in the matter of an order charged to the 
Muhámátras- and in respect of matters charged to the Mah*mátras a discussion could hardly be 
ex yeoted to arise in а council of caste or sect. The same objection applies to M, Senart’s 
Vassembles du clergé. I do not think anybody would suggest that the Mahámüiras figured as 
members of the szga. That the porishat was the perishat of the Mah&máiras is a conclusion 
whch is foroed upon us by the context This conclusion receives confirmation from aa 
incependent source, which I propose to notice after commenting on the term Mohdméira. 

The confusion with regard to the meaning of this expression has bean removed by the resent 
recdering,® ‘the High Ministers.” This rendering is confirmed by the Arthaldsira, the 
Mrbümátras there are the Highest Ministers. I think the term Mahimétra, ‘of high 
(higher) authority, ” distinguished the Mahámátra o'ass of ministers from the Inferior ministers, 
Dr. Fleet has noticed in the insoriptions of the Gupta period two grades of offices distinguished 
from eaoh other by the addition 1127 to particular offices. For the sake of comparsion I would 
drew attention toa passage of the Sukra-Af/, which lays down that each minister in charge of a 
portfolio was to have two ministers under him as juniors (ii, 109). 

For Ше oouncil-of-ministera we have a technical expression in the Arthaéfetra, the 


ma riri-parishat, 
Rutt हादशामात्यात FOR मागवा: (р. 29) 
такса हे APN (Bio) परिचतृषीणा agw (p. 39) : 
मन्त्रिपरिषदं ee mara (p. 29) 
чал मरित्रपरिषदा wit нена (р. 38) 
In the edict we have षा पुत्र महामार्चेतु гей 'भारोपिर्त HR. In the Artke&deira we are 
told thatan diydyika business had to be entrusted to the parishat whoss decision was to be 


followed in the matter: WII कार्ये मल्बिणो NTR 'वाहूय ware! ww war: 


_ कार्योसिड्धिकरं वा ब्रूबस्तस्छुयांत | (р. 29) 

“In сазе of ап diySyika business the maatri-parisha of the ministers shall be called and 
told (the business). Therein what the majority seys or whatever for the success of tho matter 
ther tell, shall be done, ” i1 

In the light of this evidence as woll as tho other considerations put forward above there 
seers to be а strong ground to hold that the parishat of the edict is the manirt-parishat of the 
Artkxádsira. The ediot, which is purely an administrative one, exhibits the emperor's dissatisfao- 
tion at the rostivanesg of his ministers with regard to his certain commands.!3 That the ministers 
had zach wide powers as to be in a position to offer opposition in certain matters сап be gathered 
also by the data of the Greek writers 4. 


qwe ° Of. ह1७० I R. 4. 8., 1909, p. 997. 
9 Аз the succession of а sovereign, who if а minor, the Mabimitras are told. ‘He is only the symbol, you 


өсө the real sovereign’ (өй. Mysore, 1909, p. 24. ware मवस्व एव Ey: ). 1४ is they who collectively 
deal with the anpusl sesount sheets of the proyínoss soot о the capital (p. 64. प्रचारसमं महामात्रास्समग्राः 


мї: : + + 2: 
9 Qf. also the Bakra- Nithi CIT. 8). 
чна ачаг чча स्थितः | 
«Чет carwq: ят: स्वमते न कश अन || 
do ws Зарада ов aupporte the кайыш of the Divyósedána that Ridhigupte opposed the gifts of the king 
D Of, ‘Henos (the vos iere eryaman paient ot Ue ora, gentle te ° of choosing 
governors, chiefs of provinses, d Ы 
peser d eputy кол о ве treasury, smy, admirals 
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I propose to translate the passage as follows :— 

“Te, again, in the mattar of anything that I myself order by word of mouth—wither (ап 
order) to be issued (to be giren, प्व or to be p'oelaiíed ( эчүче )—от, again, in the 
matter of anything urgent that is charged to the MahimA&tras, a division or rejection is taking 
place ( Є) in the ooanell, without any interval I must be informed at all places and at all 
hours. This has been ordered by те,” E 

Muhbhato: This signifies that the orders ware not always given by word of mouth, In this 
connexion I would refer to a rale of the sti as surviving in the Subrantis, viz., tbat orders by the 
king should not be giver otherwise than in writing, and it an order was otherwise given ii was 
noi to be obeyed by the publio servant, ‘for it із the royal signet which і» the king and nob the 
king himself 15.” 

FOLK-LORE FROM THE NIZAM’S DOMINIONB, 
BY M. N. OHITTANAH. | 
No, 1. The King and His devoted Ministor. 

. Такви lived once проп a time æ king and his faithful minister. They loved and trasted 
each other much. Their 1070 was so great that when anyihing ever happened io tho king the 
minister felt as if it had happened to him. Likewise the king also felt in the same way if anything 
eves happened to the minister. 

On one occasion, a dealer in swords and other arms and weopons came to the king and 
showed him his wares. The king, while examining one of the swords unfortunately 
ent off his little finger because it was so sharp. He immediately informed his beloved 
minister of this accident and wanted him to see to come at once, But the Minister, to the 
utter amasement of the king, instead of running to bis aid and comforting and sympathizing 
with bis royal master, seni back his reply in these words. | 

‘° Waatever God does is done well 
Though the reason why to tell.” 
When the messengers brought to the king this unexpected reply, his anger knew no bounds, 
and he at ence cansed his minister to be dismissed and appointed another man in his place, 

Some days after, the king went out hunting. While chasing a deer, he lost himself 
in a thick forest, which was the den of one hundred and one notorious robbers. It 
happened. to be the festival of thelr presiding and protecting deity, to whom they offered ‘a 
human ssorifioe annually. Every preparation was ready and the only want was the required 
sacrifice, Bo they took it as good luck that they chanced to meet the unfortunate king. 
Thinking him to be the gift ofthe goddess, who had been pleased to help them in times of 
difficultice and utter want and disappointment, they hastened to perform the gaorifioe. 
While they were engaged in bringing the king to the altar, the chief robber’s glance happened 
to fall on the king’s missing finger. He at once bawled out to his comrades and showed the 
defect in the gacriflee to be offered.’ In sorrow and anguish they let the victim go free. | 

On returning to the palace, he remembered the minister's wise words at the time of the 
loss of hia little finger, which had saved him now from the hands of the murderous band of robbers 
and reinstated his wise and learned minister to his former place, passing the remainder of their 
days in blessed harmony of peace and pleasure. 


ı4 А раст might mean а fecal order. Of. aa w दापयेद्‌ EUT. ७०६३०७८, p. 57. 
ж q कायै मृतकः parere ari काचित | 

माशापयेक्रेखनेम feared वा A: 14. 290 

नृपसंचिट्वित Ача TEW qT नूपः || IL 392.  (Qivimenda'a od.) 

1 Among the lower classes of peopla very great care is taken when a gosh a sheep or fowl is being chosen for 
secrifice to goddesses to see that the animal is free from defective limba, Bren now when an animal sacrifice 
ig offered bo the lower god esses, or presiding deiHes over cholera, ипар-рох and other epidemics, votarios aad 
worshippers are тогу eareful to obtain a wound animal or fowl. 
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MIBORLLANHEA, 


THN JOG OR GBRSAPPM FALLS. 


Tum Jog Falls on the Bhar&vati river,’ 
whioh for &bout eight miles forms the boundary 
bstween Mysore and the North Kanara District 
o” the Bombay Presidency, are best known to 
Europeans аз the Gérsappe Falls, though they 
aze eight miles further up the river than that 
odd village, and about thirty miles from Honávar 
on the coast, 

In the south of India there are not a few 
vaterfalls of considerable height and volume. 
The falls of the Ghafprabhá, near Gôkåk in the 
Eelgaum District, for example, are 170 feet high, 
horse-shoe shaped, and with а floot-breadth at 
the creat of 580 feet, discharging in November 
acter the rains an average of nineteen tons of 
water per second. 

But the Jóg on the Sharfvati is by far the 
grandest, pouring a large volume of water over 
a vertical cliff witha sheer drop of 830 fest m 
height, and extending, sven in the dry season, to 
about 720 yards across, whilst in the monsoon 
the flood is aboat doubled, rolling over the preci- 
pioe at a depth of eight feet mto a pool some 180 
feet беер. In August 1844 Oaptam Nen bold 
eatimated the fall of water аё 43,000 cubis feet 
per second. In November and later the sight of 
inis mighty cataract is still magnificent; while 
during the rains the huge chasm is filled with 


tas clouds of spray and mist which hang over |. 


tae cliff. Itis divided by rooks into four sepa- 
rate channels. The Rája or Grand Fall is that 
nearest. the right or Kanara bank of the river, 
and by itself isa fine fall sweeping down in 
a smooth unbroken volume til] 106% in clonds of 
spray. А good way to the left is the second fall, 
named the Boarer from the noise is makes: it is 
_Within the curve onthe north-end of the cliff, 
and falls into a basin whence it rashes down 
a deep channel and leaps ont to join the Rûja fall 
and the joint streams dash down a rugged gorge 
upon a great rock. The Rocket is outside the 
nerth ourve and is of great beauty, and falling 
upon & projecting rock and darting out thence 
forms a rocket-like curve of 700 feet, throwing 
of sparkling jets of spray. To the left of this is 
ths fourth cascade styled LaDame Bianche, which 


glides gracafnlly over the precipice in a sheet of 
foam and spreads out over the face of the rock 
down to the pool like folds of silver gaure.’ 
When visiting these falls in March 1880, I 
found the following lines in the visitors’ book at 
the Kodkani Travellers! Bungalow, close to the 
falls, which I got copied ont: they may be of 
interest to some readers: the author of them, 
Mr. Gordon Forbes, was a Madras Civilian, 
and seems to have been at ane time Head 
Assistant m South Kanara. 
J. Воважез. 
GzxzsíPPR PALLA. 
Unnamed yet ancient river! Bince the flood 
Your tribute—gathered from a thousand rills— 
Increasing journeys to the Western main, 
Anon, as now in summer heats, waxed low, 
Winning slow way amongst the wave-worn rooks; 
Anon, ere many moons, above their oreats 
Rolling triumphant, an all-conquering food. 
Thy varied soenes are like a changeful lifes 
Turmoil and reat: now herassed and now still. 
Thou hast deep reaches whare thy waters rest 
Calm as a healthful sleep; there drink st noon 
The wild herds of the woods; there with deep 
shade 
Primeval forests curtain thy repose. 
Then on with gentle fow and rippling sound 
Dimpled as mirth and musical as joy ! | 
On, lured to awiftnese, or provoked to strife’ 
By rough obstruction or inviting slope.— 
On, still unconscious to the awful brink, 
Where the wild plunge hath made thee glorious, 
Mortal] whore wast thou when the hand of God 
Quarried the chasms in the living rock, 
And rent the cliff to give the torrent way ? 
How pigmy on the brink thy stature shows, 
‘Topping # rampart of a thousand feet | 
Bend o’er the oliff when the uplifting clouds 
Reveal the terrors of the deep abyss, 
Where the blue pigeon circles at mid height, 
And in the spray the darting swallow bathos ; 
Then, with firm foot and brain undizsied, hurl 
A fragment from the precipice, and/mark— 
With fearful sympathy—its long, уш fall! 
It dwindles to а speck, yet still descends, 
Descends and vanishes ere yet the gye 


—nyO-  mYarAYa a 


i Kanarese gu, ‘a waterfall.’ 


१ Newbold tn Jour, ds. Beng., Vol, XIV, pp. 416 481, Bombay Garetteer, Kenora, Vol, XV, pt. Н, pp. 284-968, 
Be, Guseliesr ef Mysore and Oeorg, Vol, IL, pp. 887-901; Murray's Handbook ef Indis eto, Sth Ed, рр. 584-5, 


Imperia! Gaseteer ef India, Vol, XIL., p. ४10, 
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Discerns the signal of its distant splash. 
Grudge not the toil to track yon rugged stair,” 


Down where huge fragments strew the torrent: 


bed. 
Look tp and scan the tow’ring precipice. 
Bat over beauty on such awful front? 
Was o’er dread grief so girt with loveliness ? 
How goodly are thy robes, thou foam-olad 
queen.“ 
What hues of heaven are woven in thy skirt ; 
Thy misty veil, how gracefully it falis— 
Forever falls and yet unveils thoe not ! 
Down the black rook in many а show’ry jet, 
Like arrowy meteors on the midnight sky, 
Prone shoot the parted waters. And lo where 
With angry roar atbwart the precipice 
In mighty furrows rushes to the plunge“ 
A headlong torrent, But majestic most’ 
Thy stately 1711, unbroken to the base, 
Fair oolumn of white water meekly strinedt 
In the dim grandeur of thy gloomy chasm, 
Imperiahable waters | To the place 
From whence yo came incessant ye return, 
Dissolve, condense and constant reappear ; 
A river now, and now a restless wava,. 
Aloft a heaven-obeouring canopy, 
A thunder cloud alighting in soft rain, 
Or spilt m torrents on the atreaming sarth, 
Again to gather, aud perchance again 
Bhoot from yon heights a sounding cataract. 


GORDON Fonnsmsg. 


THR AGE OF SRIHARSHA, 


Ім connection with Mr. D. R. Bhandarkar’s 
note appended to my note on “The age of Sri- 
harsba " ante, p. 85, I hare to offer the following 
observations :— 

(६) Ràjsašokhara'` Prabeudhokoéa was сотаров+ 
ed more tban a century and a half after the reign 
of the G&ahadavaln king Jayachoh&rdra (A.D. 
1176-1198) in A. D. 1348 (Sivadattaéarman’s in- 
iroduotion to Neishadktyacharitam, p. 3). The 
story of the composition snd publication of the 





Natshadhfya as told by R&jatekbara has тесу 
little historical basis. Of course the names of 
some historical personages find plaoo in the story. 
But even here the author is not correct. He 
names the patron of Briharshe as Jayantacha.- 
dra and not Jayechchandra and makes h-m 
the æn and not the grandson of Govindachan- 
dra, king of Vá&ránas!; so Hájaéekhara cannot 
be accepted as a very reliable anthority on 
GAhadavéla history, ard it is not safe to accept 
his testimony concerning the oontemporaneiy 
of Jayachohandra and Sriharsha as deoisire 
without corroborative cottemporary svridemee. 
BRája£ekhar& may as well bave connected a рсе 
of an earHor age with Jayachchandra ав Месо- 
tuñga ham connected Bana, Magha, and the dra- 
matist Rajaéekhara with Bhaja Puramára in 
his Prabandhachinidmani, 

(b) Aa for Arnavevarnana we know of no other 
chariié which is called parnana, and во it is 
41900115 to accept Arnava-varwane as a charita of 
the Oh&hamána king Arnoraja. 

(a) The Ohhinds chief (of Gay&) mentioned in 
the Gay inscription of Purushottamadeva, who 
was а tributary of Agokavalla, and dated in the 
year 1818 after Buddha's Nirvdaa, was not а osne 
temporary of Jayachchandra, bat flouriahec a 
century after Jayachchandra’s &ooession. Tae 
date of this Inscription is ngnally taken as corres. 
ponding to Wednesday, 28th October, A.D. 1176, 
with 638 B. О. as the initial year of the era of 
Buddha's Nirvdne. As this is the only instenmo 
of the use of this era in India, it cannot be omn- 
sidered as of Indian origin, bub must have bean 
Imported from outside. If has been proved that 
the era of Buddha’s Nirvdye starting from 544 
В. О. took ita rise in Ceylon in the middle of £29 
eleventh oentury and was thenoe carried to 
Burma (Fleet's Contributions to J. R. Á. 8. of 
1909, 1911 and 1912; Geiger’s Introduction фо 
the Makdvastea, London, 1912, p. 99). From а 
Burmese inscription at Bodh-Gay& we learn that 
Baym eae monks repaired a chwitys at Bodh-Gayh 
three times, and that the last repair works ware 





¢ The descend on the south aide of the fall down to the pool at the bottom. 

4 The section of the fall ealled/TaIwme Hlenche,—the fall on the south or Mysore side of the river. 

४ The fall known as‘ The Rookst,’—to the north or righi of La Deme Blanche. 

* ‘The Roerer, falls into a basin and thence leaps towards the Eja fall and joins it, 

' "The RAja,'—also called the Hores-ahoe fall, the Main fall and the Great fall,—3e the large fall on the north 


Or Kanara tide of the Shngdvati river. 


~ 


Novrazuskz, 1918.1 


begun іа January 1295 A D., and completed in No- 
vember 1288 A. D. (Ер. Ind. vo] XL, pp. 119-120). 
The era of Buddhas Nirodna was, therefore, 
probably imported from Burma into India in the 
tairteenth century, and scoording to the Ovylon- 
ere, Burmese and Siamese reckoning the year 
1318 after Buddha’s Nirwiss corresponds іо A.D. 
1270. We arrive at similar conclusions regard- 
ing the age of Asoksvalla, and, therefore, of the 
Chhindn chief of Gayá&, from two other Gayê 
imecriptions. The first of these two inscriptions 
ie dated in the year 51 of ‘ Srimel-Lakshmanase- 
atsyex-dfta rdjya," “the year 51 after the end of 
Lakshmanagena’s reign." (Kielhorn's Northern 
List, No. 576), and the second in the year 74 of 
the samo ers (Ibid, No, 5:77). Assuming that 
Lakshmanasena ascended the throne in A. D. 
1 19, the initial epooh of the Lakamana Sarhvst, 
Kielhorn gave A. D. 1171 and 1194 as the equi. 
valents of these dates. But in some copies of 
TAnashgara by Ball&lasena, father of Laksh- 
rcanasena, Зака 1091— A.D. 1169 is given as the 
dite of the composition of the work (J. А. 8. B, 
1896, Part I, p. 23; Hggeling's Catalogue of 
Iadia Ofice Mss, p. 545), and in one copy of 
Ai3bhuiasigara by Baliflasena it is said that the 
work was begun in бака 1000 = A.D. 1168 
(Bhanddrkar’s Report, 1887-88 to 1890-91, 
р. Ixxxv). Giving the date of composition in 
Šika era was the usual practice with the Bengali 
aathors of those days. Sridhara, the author of 
Nedyakoedal, a native of southern RAdhá in 
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Bengal, gives бах» 915 = A. D. 991. as the 


date of composition (Bihler’s Kashmir Report, 
p. cxliv; Vistanayram Seusir Series, Мо. 6, 
р. 831). Sridharadiss, whose father was a friend 


of Lekahmagasena, compiled his Sudukttternd- 


mrita in Века 112790). D. 1905, Kielhorn, in bis 
synohronistio table for Northern India appended 
to Ep. Ind., Vol. VIII, асоерія the date of the 
composition of Ddxasdgara as a landmark m the 
Sena chronology and places the reign of Laks 
manasena in the fourth quarter of the twelfth 
century, But in the list of dated inscriptions of 
Northern Indis prefixed to the table he does not 
make corresponding changes in the dates of the 
Сауй inscriptions of Afokavalls, Taking A.D. 
1200 asthe approximate date of the end of the 
reign of Lakehmanasena, the record of हा 
should be assigned to A. D. 1251, and that of 74 
to A.D. 1974. Thus the dates of Adokavalla’s 
inscriptions dated m Lakehmanasen-diftardjye 
may be reconciled to his third inscription dated 
in the year 1818 after Buddha's Мігай in 
which a Ohhinda chief of Gayá is referred to. 

(4) Mr. Bhandarkar admits, "It is difficult to 
determine who was the hero of his NevasdAesdALs- 
charita.” This difficulty disappears if we reject 
the tales told by R&jaéekhara and identify the 
hero of Brtharsha's Nevesthastakacharita with 
Bindhurájs Navasáhss&hka of tho Paramára 
dynasty, the patron of Padmagupta-Parimala 
and the hero of his Nerasdkasdakachar'ita, 

Rama PRASAD OMANDA, 





BOOK-NOTIOE. 


P_ypir В\нщсдв Dis Jivani, Prákrtawsáryepode- 
Hid (in Gufardtl).—Printed at tho Dharmibhyudaya 
Proen, Henares, 1911.—Pages 145, 28.—Prios 12 armas. 


To be full appreciated, the above book 
stould be oonsidered in connection with tho 
otjeok at which it aims, namely, smoothing the 
way of learning Prakrit to Indian students, by 
petting Hemacandra’s apboristio rules into an 
cay and readable form. As regards this end, 
the author—& scholar in the бі Yabovijay 
Bondras Sanskrit РАБА — has по doubt 
reached it, and has fairly succeeded in giving = 


co-ordinated and lucid exposition of the whole 
Prakrit morphology and of the most important 
phonetical rules and ddeéea in the Heinevyd 
karana. It in an original reconstruction of the 
latter work, not a mere transla&on, wnd ita 
moes pleasent feejure is the division of the 
matter into lessone—883 in all, which oan 
be sucoessively studied, one after another, in 
the еме way. Басһ lesson generally. oon- 
tains, besides paradigms and grammatical rules, 
ists of words to be learnt by heart, and 
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very useful exercises, consisting of short Prakrit 
,santenoes to be translated into Gujarati, and 
Gujarati sentences to be translated into Prakrit, 
The practical value of the book is further 
increased by a complete mdex at the end of all 
the Prakrit words oocurring in Ц, each word 
_ being explained in Gujarati. We have therefore 
in this work the substance of an ancient Indian 
sydkerens,—tho most authoritative one in the 
present oase,—recasb into a modern form, in 
aooordanoe with much the same practical 
principles as апу European grammar of to-day; 
and I do not hesitate to recommend it strongly 
to all Indian students, who wish to learn Prakrit 
from the rules set down by Hemacandra. 


Another important feature of the book, whieh 
will not be approved by all, however, is the total 
banishment of Sanskrit from it. Here Pandit 
Bahooar Dis Jivráj seams to have gone either on 
the assumption that there might be stadents of 
Prakrit, who are not soquainted with Sanskrit, 
ər, what is practically the same thing, that 
ths latter language is not necessary for the 
explanation of the former. I need hardly show 
that this is not the real situation, It is clear 
that reference to the Sanskrit is absolutely 
indispensable not only in describirg Prakrit 
phonetios, but aleo Prakrit morphology. There 
are many irregular Prakrit forms, like socod 
(<Skt, éruted), pappa (<Skt. prápys), bhanusi 
(<Bkt. bhanyais), moccham (<Skh mokpydmi), 
eton which ooukd never be understood by а student, 
who is unacquainted withBansknt. Ib is probably 
on the same assumption that Pandit Baheoar 
Dis Jivráj has given to phonetios but little impor- 

` tance in his Grammar, and has contented himself 
with a short description of the principal phonetioal 
changes, added at the end of the book as a kind 
of supplement. Now, this is just the reverse of 
the rational proceeding already followed by 
Hemacandra, and in this case опе must confess 
that the innovation is hot an improrement, I 
would therefore advise the author to take 
“Sanskrit more into consideration ia а second 
edition of his book and to addin brackets all 
Sanskrit forms, which might be cf help in 
understanding any Prakriti word. Similarly, I 
would suggest that, in giving the Gujarati 
 equivelenis of Prakrit words, that he employ 


telsomas of the same origin as the latter, when- 
ever it is possible ; e. g., puira instead of dibaro 
as An equivalent of puis, nagara instead of 
baker as an equivalent of mayara, oto. This 
would, in many cases, greatly facilitate for 
students, the work of learning Prakrit words 
by heart. 


The language, which Pandit Baheoar Dis 
Jivrij teaches in his -Prdiytamdrgopadepikd, is 
naturally the game as that described by Hema- 
candra in the three first, and also in half the 
fourth, pdde of the eighth sdAydya of his vydkars- 
aa, namely the Mábáristri, mixed with some of 
the peculiarities of the Jainn M&bdrdstrt and of 
the Ardhamágadht. Amongst the eharacteristios 
of the two latter dialects, ne may reakon the 
yaéruts and the dentalisation of initial и and 
medial яи, which Hemacandra and most Jain 
writers often transfer not only to the Má&hdiügtri, 
bus even to other Prakiit dialeota and to the 
Apebhraipge. The greater part of the book is. 
devoted to a description of the merphology, ard 
it contains the whole substance of the third pdéa 
in the Haimavydkerana, each ekira being expand. 
ed into one or rbore very clear rules, and the 
sucotesion of the various subjects wholly ro- 
arranged in the most convenisnd way. Adeias, 
indealinables eto., are occasionally intersporsed. 

Within the above limits the boek ig quite oorr- 
plete and, if there are any defleieneios in it, those 
generally are not to be imputed to Pandit 
Bahecar Dis Jivr&j, but to Hemacandra himself. 
Only I would venture to remark that, since the 
Prdkrtamdrgopadeptkd is practieally intended far 
training students to understand the Prakrit of 
Jain canonical and extra-canonical works, + a, 
the Ardhamágadh! and the Jaina Máhárüeiri, 
ita author would have done well to complete 
Hemacandra’s description of the language by 
the addition of such forms as are peeuliar to the 
Prakrit used by the Jains, and are not to be 
found in the Mahfrastrt, like the -+ ending of the 
nom. sing. and also the -do ending of the nom 
plur., the «fs termination of the dative, the 4977, 
-mmi terminations of the locative, the aosusative 
form rdydzcm from the base sdjan, and the 
тет plural termination of the aorist, ote. 

LPT. 
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THE ADMINISTRATIVE VALUE OF ANTHROPOLOGY.1 
BY ВІВ RICHARD О, TEMPLE, Ba»r, ALE 


Tre title of the body of which those present at this meeting from a section is, as all my 
hearers will know, the Britiah Association for the Advancement of Science, and it seems to me 
therefore that the primary duty of a sectional President is to do what in him lies, for the time 
being, to forward the work af his section. This may be done in more than one way: by a 
survey of the work done up to date and an appreciation of ite existing position and future pros- 
peota, by an address directly forwarding it in some particular point or aspect, by considering 
ita applicability to what is called the practical side of human life. The choice of method 
seams to me to depend on the ciroumstanoces of each meeting, and I am about to choose the 
last of those above mentioned, and to confine my address to a consideration of the adminis- 
trative value of anthropology because the locality in which we are met together and the spirit 
of the present moment seem to indicate that I ahall best serve the interesta of the anthro- 
pclogical section of the British Association by a dissertation on the importance of this parti- 
oar science to those who are ог may hereafter be called upon to administer the publio 
ввів of the lands in which they may reside 

Ihave to approach the practical aspect of the general subject of anthropology under the 
dificulty of finding myself once more riding an old hobby, and being consequently confronted 
with views and remarks already expressed in much detail. But І am not greatly disturbed by 
th 8 fact, as experience teaches that the moat effective way of impressing ideas, in which one 
Dbeieves, on one’s fellow man ів to miss no opportunity of putting them forward, even at the 
risk of repeating what may not yet have been forgotten. And as I am convinced that tho 
teachings of anthropologists are of practical value to those engaged in guiding the adminis- 
tration of their own or another country, I am prepared to take that risk 

Anthropology is, of course, in ita baldest sense the study of mankind in all ite possible 
ramifications, a subject far too wide for any one science to cover, and therefore the real point 
for consideration on such an occasion as this is not so much what the students of mankind and 
ita environments might study if they chose, but what the scope of their studies now actually is, 
ani whither itis tending. I propose,therefore, to discuss the subject in this limited senso. 

What then is the anthropology of to-day, that olaiias to be of practical value to the ad- 
ministrator ! In what directions has it developed f 

‘Perhaps the best answer to these questions is to be procured from our own volume of 
* Kotes and Queries on Anthropology,’ a volume published under the arrangements of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute for the British Association. This volume of ‘ Notes and 
Quisries ' has been before the publio for about forty years, and is now in the fourth edition, 
wh oh shows а great advance on its predecessors and oonforms to the stage of development to 
which the science has reached up to the present time 

The object of the ‘ Notes and Queries ’ is stated to be ° to promote accurate anthropologi 
cal observation on the part of travellers (including all local observers) and to enable those who 
are not anthropologists themselves to supply information which is wanted for the scientific 
atacly of anthropology at home.’ So, in the heads under which the subject is considered in 
thie book, we have exhibited to us the entire soope of the science as 16 now existe. These 
heads are (1) Physical Anthropology, (2) Technology, (3) Sociology, (4) Arta and Sciences, 

1 Presidential Address delivered to the Anthropological Section of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, held at Birmingham, 1913. 
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It is usual, however, nowadays vo divide the subject into two main divisions —physioal 
and cultural anthropology 

Physioal Anthropology aims at obtaining ‘as exact a record as possible of the structure 
‘and functions of the human body, with a view to determining how far these are dependent 
on inherited and racial factors, and how far they vary with environment.’ This record is based 
on two separate classes of physical observation : firstly on descriptive characters, such sa 
types of hair, colour of the eyes and skin, and во on, and actual meeaurement ; and secondly 
on attitudes, movements, and customary actions. Ву the combined study of observations on 
these points physical heredity is ascartained, and a fair attribution of the race or races to which 
individuals or groups belong can be arrived at 

But anthropology, aa now studied, goes very much further than inquiry into the physical 
structure of the human races. Man, ' unlike other animals, habitually reinforces and enhances 
his natural qualities and foroe by artificial means.’ He does, or gets done for him, all sorte 
of things to his body to improve ita capacities or appearance, or to protect it. He thus supplies 
himself with sanitary appliances and surroundings, with bodily ornamentation and ornaments, 
with protective clothing, with habitations and furniture, with protection against climate and 
enemies, with works for the supply of water and fire, with food and drink, drugs and medicins, 
And for these purposes he hunts, fishes, domesticates animals, and tills the soil, and provides 
himself with implements for all these, and also for defence and offence, and for the transport 
of goods, involving working in wood, earth, stones, bones, shells, metals and other hard mats- 
rials, and in leather, strings, nets, basketry, matting and weaving, leading him to what ave 
known as textile industries. Some of this work has brought him to mine and quarry, and to 
employ mechanical aids in the shape of machinery, however rude and simple. The transport of 
himself and his belongings by land and water has led him to & separate set of industries and 
habits: to the use of paths, roads, bridges, and halting places, of trailers, aledgee, and wheeled 
vehicles ; to the use of rafts, floats, canoes, coracles, boats, and ships,and the means of propel- 
ling them, poles, paddles, oars, sails, and rigging. The whole of these subjecte is grouped by 
anthropologists under the term Technology, which thus becomes a very wide subject, covering 
all the means by which a people supplies itself with the necessaries of ita mode of Livelihood. 

In order to successfully oarry on what may be termed the necessary industries or even to 
be in a position to cope with them, bodies of men have to act in conoert, and this forces man- 
kind to be gregarious, a condition of life that involves the creation of social relations. To 
understand, therefore, any group of mankind, it is essential to study Sociology side by side 
with Technology. The subjects for inquiry here are the observances at orucial points m the 
life history of the individual—birth, puberty, marriage, death, daily life, nomenclature, and 
во оп; the social organisation and the relationship of individuals. On these follow the econo- 
mios of the social group, pastoral, agricultural, industrial, and commercial, together with 
conceptions as to property and inheritance (including slavery), as to government, law and 
order, politios and morals ; and finally the ideas as to war and the external relations between 
communities 

We are still, however, very far from being able to understand in all their "fulineea of 
development even the orudest of human communities, without a further inquiry into the 
produota of their purely mental activities, which in the ° Notes and Queries ’ are grouped under 
the term ‘ Arta and Sciences.’ Under this head are to be examined, in the first place the 
expression of the emotions to the eye by physical movements and conditions, and then by 
gestures, signs and signals, before we come to language, which is primarily expressed by the 
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voio3 to the ear, and seoondarily to the eye in ७ more elaborate form by the graphio arta— 
pictures, marks and writing. Man further tries to exprees his emotions by what are known 
as the Fine Arta ; that is by modifying the material articles which he contrives for his liveli- 
hood in a manner that makes them represent tó him something beyond their eoonomio use— 
makas them pleasant, representative or symbolical—leading him on to draw, paint, enamel, 
engrave, carve and mould. Ip purely mental efforta this striving to satisfy the artistic or 
sestlistio sehse takes the form of stories, proverbs, riddles, songs, and musio Dancing, 
drama, games, tricks and amusements are other manifestations of the same effort, combining 
in tEese cases the movements of the body with those of the mind in expressing the emotions. 

The mental process necessary for the expression of his emotions have induced man to 
extend his powers of mind in directions now included in the term ° Abstract Reasoning.’ This ` 
has led hin to express the results of his reasoning by such terms as reckoning and 
measurement, and to fix standards for comparison in such immaterial but all essential 
mattars ав enumeration, distance, surface, capacity, weight, time, value and exchange. 
These last enable him to reach the idea of money, which is the measurement of value by 
mears of tokens, and representa perhaps the highest economic development of the reason- 
ing powers common to nearly all mankind. 

The mental capacities of man have so far been considered only in relation tothe expres- 
sion ‘of the emotions and of the results of abstract reasoning; but they have served him 
also +o develop other resulte and expressions equally important, which have arisen out of ob- 
servation of his surroundings, and have given birth to the Natural Sciences: astronomy, 
meteorology, geography, topography and natural history. And further they have enabled 
him t; memorise all these things by means of records, whioh in their highest form have 
brought about what is known to all of us as history, the bugbear of impulsive and shallow 
thinkars, but the verybeck-bone of all solid opinion, 

The last and most complex development of the mental processes, dependent upon all the 
others according to the degree to which they themselves have been developod in any given 
variety of mankind, is, and has always been, present in every race or grovp on record from the 
remotest to the most recent time in some form or other and in & high degree. Groups of men 
observe the phenomena exhibited by themselves or their environment, and account for them 
according to their mental capacity as modified by their heredity. Man's bare abstract reason- 
ing, following on his observation of such phenomena, is his philosophy, but his inherited 
emotions influence his reasoning to an almost controlling extent and induce his religion, which 
is thus his philosophy or explanation of natural phenomena as effected by his hereditary 
emotions, producing that most wonderful of all human phenomena, his belief. In the condi- 
tions, belief, faith, and religion must and do vary with race, period and environment. ` | 

Consequent on the belief, present or past of anv given variety of mankind, there follow 
religions praótioes (customs as they are usually called) based thereon, and described com- 
monly in terms that are familiar to all, but are nevertheless by no means even yet clearly 
defined : theology, heathenism, fetishism, &nimj&m, totemism, magic, superstition, with 
soul, ghost, and spirit, and so on, as regards mental concepts ; worship, . ritual, prayer, 
sanctity, sacrifice, taboo, eto.; as regards custom and practice | 

Taus have the anthropologists, as I understand them, shown that they desire to answer 
the qu3stion as to what their scienoe is, and to explain the main pointe in the subject of which 
they strive to obtain and impart accurate knowledge based on scientific inquiry : that is, onan 
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inquiry methodically conducted on linea which experience has shown them will lead to the 
minimum of error in observation and record. | 

I trust I have been clear in my explanation of the anthropologists’ case, though in the 
time at my disposal I have been unable to do more than indicate the subjeota they study, and 
have been obliged to exercise restraint and to employ condensation of statement to the utmoet 
extent that even a long experience in exposition enables one to achieve. Briefly, the scienoe of 
anthropology aims at such а preeentation and explanation of the physical and mental feots 
about опу given species or even group of mankind as may correctly instruct those to whom 
the acquisition of such knowledge may be of use. In this instance, as in the case of the other 
aciences, the man of science endeavours to acquire and pass on abstract knowledge, which the 
man of affairs can confidently apply in the daily business of practical life. 

It will have been observed that an accurate presentation of the physical and mental 
characteristics of any species of mankind whioh it is desired to study is wholly dependent on 
accurate inquiry and report. Let no one suppose that such inquiry is a matter of instinct 
or intuition, or that it oan be usefully conducted empirically or without due reference to the 
experiences of others ; in other words without sufficient preliminary study. So likely indeed 
are the uneducated in such matters to observe and record facts about human beings inacou- 
rately, or even wrongly, that about a fourth part of the ' Notes and Queries ’ is taken up with 
showing the inquirer how to proceed, and in exposing the pitfalls into which he may un- 
consciously fall. The mainspring of error m anthropological observation is that the inquirer 
is himself the product of heredity and environment. This induces him to read himself, hig 
own unconscious prejudices and inherited outlook on life, into the statements made to him 
by those who view life from perhaps a totally different and incompatible standpoint. To 
the extent that the inquirer does this, to that extent are his observations and report likely 
to be inaccurate and misleading. To avoid error in this respect, previous training and study 
are essential, and so the ‘ Notes and Queries on Anthropology,’ & guide compiled in co-opera- 
tion by persons long familiar with the subject, is 88 strong and explicit on the point of how to 
inquire as on that of what to inquire about 

Let me explain that these s:atemente are not intended to be taken as made ez catkedrá, 
but rather as the outcome of actual experience of mistakes made in the past. Time 0058 not 
permit me to go far into this point, and I must limit myself to the subject of Sociology for my 
illustration. If a man unllertakee to inquire into the social life of a people or tribe as a subject 
apart, ho is committing an error, and his report will almost certainly be misleading. Such an 
investigator will find that religion and technology are inextricably mixed up with the socio- 
logy of any given tribe, that religion intervenes at every point not only of sociology but also 
of language and technology In fact, just ва in the case of all other scientific research, the 
phenomena observable by the anthropologist are not the result of development along any 
single line alone, but of a progression in a main general direction, aa influenced, and it may be 
even deflected, by contact and environment, 

If again the inquirer neglects the simple but essential practice of taking notes, not only 
fully, but also immediately or as nearly во as practicable, he will find that his memory of facta, 
even after a short time, has become vague, inexact, and incomplete, which means that reports 
made from memory are more likely to be useless than.to be of any scientific value. If volun- 
tary information or indirect and accidental oorreboration are ignored, if questions are eaked 
and answers accepted without discretion; i: exceptions are mistaken for rules, then the re- 
cords of an inquiry may well mislead and thus become worse than useless. If leading or direct 
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questions are put without due caution, and if the answers are recorded without reference to the 
natcves’ and not the enquirer's mode of classifying things, crucial errors may easily arise. 
Thus, in many parts of the world, the term ‘ mother ' moludes all female relatives of the past 
or passing generation, and the term ‘ brother’ the entire brotherhood. Such expressions 
as ' brother ' and ‘ sister’ may and do constantly connote relationships which аге not reoog- 
nigel at all amongst us. The word ‘ marriage’ may include ‘ irrevocable betrothal,’ and во 
on ; and it is very easy to fall into the trap of the mistranslation of terms of essential import, 
especially in the use of words expressing religious conceptions. The conception of godhead has 
for so long been our inheritanoe that it may be classed almost as instinctive. It is nevertheless 
still foreign to the instincts of a large portion of mankind. 

t also, when working among the uncultured, the inquirer attempts to ascertain abstract 
ido. , except through concrete instances, he will not succeed in his purpose for want of repre- 
sentative terms. And lastly, if he fails to project himself sufficiently into the minds of the 
subjecta of inquiry, or to respect their prejudices, or to regard seriously what they hold to be 
aactrd, or to keep his countenance while practices are being described which to him may be 
disg: sting or ridioulous—if indeed he fails in any way in communicating +o his informants, 
who are often euper-sensitively suspicious in such matters, the fact that his sympathy is not 
feigned— he will also fail in obtaining the anthropological knowledge he is seeking. In the 
worcs of the ' Notes and Queries ' on this point, ‘ Nothing is easier than to do anthropological 
work обв oertain sort, but to get to the bottom of native customs and modes of thought, and 
to record the results of inquiry in such a manner that they carry conviction, is work which 
oan Le only carried out properly by careful attention.’ 

'The foregoing considerations explain the soope of our studies and the requirements of 
the preliminary inquiries necessary to give those studies value. The further question is the 
use to which the results can be put. The point that at onoe arises here for the immediate 
purpose is that of the conditions under which the British Empire is administered. We are 
here met together to talk scientifically,that is, as precisely as we can : and so it is necessary 
to give a definition to the expression ' Imperial Administration, especially asit is constantly 
used “or the government of an empire, whereas in reality it is the government that directe 
the administration. In this address I use the term ‘ administration’ as the disinterested 
management of the details of publio affairs. This excludes ‘ politica ’ from our purview, defining 
that term as the conduct of the government of & country according to the opinions or in the 
interests of a particular group or party. 

Now in this matter of administration the position of the inhabitants of the British Isles 
is unicue. It falls to their lot to govern, directly or indirectly, the lives of members of nearly 
every variety of the human race. Themselves Europeans by descent and intimate connection, 
they bave a large direct interest in every other general geographioal division of the world and 
ita inhabitante. It is worth while to pause here for a moment to think, and to try and realise, 
howevsr dimly, something of the task before the people of this country in the government 
and coatrol of what are known aa the subject races. 

For this purpose it is necessary to throw our glance over the physical extent of the British 
Empire. In the first place, there are the ten self-governing componenta of the Dominion 
of Canuda and that of Newfoundland in North America, the six Colonial States in the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, with the Dominion of New Zealand in Australasia, and the four 
divisions of the Union of South Africa. All these may be looked upon as indireotly adminia- 
tered portions of the British Empire. Then there is the mediatised government of Egypt, 
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with its appanage, the directly British administered Sudan, which alone covers about a million 
square miles of territory in thirteen provinces, in Northern Africa. These two areas oocapy, 
ав it were, & position between ths self-governing and the direotly-governed areas. Of these 
there are in Europe, Malte and Gibraltar, Cyprus being officially included in Asia. In Авіа 
iteelf is the mighty Indian Empire, which moludes Aden and the Arabian Coast on the West 
and Burma on the East, and many islands in the intervening seas, with its fifteen prov-noes 
and some twenty categories of Native States ' in subordinate alliance,’ that is, under general 
Imperial control. To these are added Ceylon, the Straits Settlements, and the Malay States, 
federated or other, North Borneo and Sarawak, and in the China Seas Hongkong and Wei-hai- 
wei. In South Africa we find Basutoland, Bechuanaland, and Rhodesia ; in British West 
Africa, Gambia, the Gold Coast Sierra Leone, and Nigeria; m Eastern and Central Atrioa, 
Somaliland, the East Africa Protectorate, Uganda, Zanzibar, and Nyassaland; while attashed 
to Africa are the Mauritius, Seychelles, Ascension and 8%. Helens. In Central and South 
America are Honduras and British Guiana, and attached to that continent the Falkland 
Islands, and also Bermuda and the віх colonies of British West Indies. (n the Paciflo Ocean 
are Fiji, Papua and many of the Рвсійс Islands 

I am afraid that once more during the course of this exposition I have been obliged to 
resort to a concentration of statement that is almost bewildering. But let that be. If cne is 
to grapple successfully with a large and complex subject, itis necessary to try and keep 
before the mind, so far as possible, not only its magnitude, but the extent of its complexity. 
This is the reason for bringing before you, however briefly and generally, the main 
geographical details of the British Empire. The first point to realise on such a survey ie that 
the mere extent of such an Empire makes the subject of its administration an immensely 
important one for the British people 

The next point for consideration and realisation is that an empire, situated in so many 
widely separated parts of the world, must contain within its boundaries groups of every variety 
of mankind, in such numerical etrength as to render it necessary to control them as individual 
entities. They do not consist of small bodies lost in a general population, and thecefore 
negligible from the administrator's point of view, but of whole races and tribes or of large 
detachments thereof 

These tribes of mankind profess every variety of religion known. They are Christians, 
Jews, Mahomedans, Hindus, Buddhists, Jains, Animigta and to use в very modern expression, 
Animatiste, adherents of main religions followed by an immense variety of seota, governed, 
however loosely, by every species of philosophy that is or has been in fashion among groups 
of mankind, and current in eve-y stage of development, from the simplest and most primitive 
to the most historical and complex. One has to bear m mind that we have within our borders 
the Andamaneee, the Papuan, and the Polynesian, as well as the highly civilised Hincu and 
Chinese, and that not one of these, nor indeed of many other peoples, has any tradition of 
philosophy or religion in common with our own ; their very instincts of faith and belief sollow- 
ing other lines than ours, the prejudioes with which their minds are saturated being altozether 
alien to those with which we ourselves are deeply imbued. 

The subjects of the British King-Emperor speak between them most of the languages of 
the world, and certainly every structural variety of human speech has its example somewhere 
in the British Empire. A number of these languages is still only in the process of becoming 
understood by our officials and other residents among their speakers, and let there be mo mis- 
take as to the magnitude of the question involved in the point of language alone in British 
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Impsrial: regions: Aman may be what is called a linguist.- -Ho may have 8 working know. 
ledge of the main European Janguages and of the great Oriental tongues, Arabic; Persia, and 
Hincustani,-which will carry:him very far indeed among the people a sense, in faót, from 
Loncon to: Caloutta—and. then; without leaving that compact portion of the British Posses 
siong known as the Indian Empire, with all ics immense variety df often ioompatible subordi 
nate languages and dialeote, he has only to step across the border into Burma and the further 
. Kast to find himself in a totally different atmosphere of speech, where not one of’ the sounds, 
not cne of the forms; not one of the methods, with which he has become familiarised is of any 
service to him whatever. The same observation will &gain be foroed on him if he transfers 
himself thence to Southern Afrios or to the Padiflo Ocean. Let him wander amongst the North 
American Indians, and he will find the linguistio'climate once mors altogethér changed. ` 

Greater Britain may bo said to exhibit all the many varietiee ‘of internal sodial relations 
that have been set up by tribes and groups of mankind—all’the different forma of family and 
general social organisation, of reckoning kinship, of inheritance and control of the possessio 
of property, of dealing with the birth: of children and théir education and training, ‘physical 
mentel, moral, and professional, in many oases by methods entirely foreign to British idéas and 
habite. For instance, infanticide as a custom has many different sources of origin. `“ - 

Cur fellow subjects of the King follow, somewhere of other, all the differént notions and 
habite that have been formed by mankind Аз to the relations between the sexes, both perma- 
nent and temporary, as to marriage and to what have been aptly termed supplementary 
unions. And finally, their methods of dealing with death and bringing it about, of disposing 
of the dead and tvorahipping them, give expression to ideas, which it requires stutty for an 
inhabiant of Great Britain tó appreciate or understand. . I may quote here as an example 
that cf all the forms of human head-hunting and other ceremonial murder that have come 
within my oognisanoe, either as an administrator or investigator, not one haso in 
callousness or cruelty of character. Indeed, from the point of view. ofthe -perpetrators, they 
are in~ariably resorted to for.the temporal or spiritual benefit of themselves or their tribe 
In making this remark, I must-not,be understood as proposing that they should not be put 
down, wherever that is practicable. I am merely trying now to give an athropological ex- 
planat-on of human phenomena. 

In very many parta of the British Empite, the routine of daily life and the notions that 
govern. it often find no counterparts of any kind in those of thé British Isles, in such matters 
as personal habite and etiquette on occasions of social intercourse. “And yot, perhaps, nothing 
estranges ‘the administrator from his people more than mistakes. on these pointa. It 
is smal. matters— such as the mode of salutation, forms of addroes and politeness, às rules 
of preo»sdenoce, hospitality, and-decancy, as recognitioh of superstitions, however apparently 
unreascnablé—whioh largely govern social relations, which no stranger can afford to ignoro, 
and wh-oh at the same time cannot be asoerteined and observed oorrectly without due study 

. Th» considerations so far urged to-day have ०७१8 us through the points of the nature 
and soooe of the science of anthropology, the mental equipment heovasdry for the useful 
pursuit of it, the methods by which it can be suoodsefally studied, the extent and nature of the 
-British Empire, the kind of knowledge of the’ alien populations within ite boundaries 
requirec. by persons of British origin who would administer the empire with bepefit to 
the people dwelling in-it; and the importance to suoh persons of acquiring that knowledge 

I now turn tothe present ‘situdtion as to this last point and ite possible improvement | 
though in doing so I have to cover ground that some of thoes presént may think Ihave already 
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trodden bare. The main proposition here is simple enough. The Empire is governed from 
the British Isles, and therefore year by year a large number of young men is sent out to ite 
various component parts, and to them must inevitably be entrusted in due course the 
administrative, commercial, and social control over many alien races. If their relations 
with the foreign peoples with whom they come in contact are to be suocesaful, they must 
acquire & working knowledge of the habits, customs, and ideas that govern the conduot of 
those peoples, and of the conditions in which they pass their lives. All those who succeed 
find these things out for themselves, and discern that suocees in administration and commerce 
is intimately affected by success in social relations, and that that in ita turn is dependent on 
the knowledge they may attain of those with whom they have to deal. They set about learning 
_ what they can, but of necessity empirically, trusting to keennees of observation, because such 
self-tuition is, as it were, a side issue in the immediate and imperative. business of their lives. 
But, as T have already said elsewhere, the man who is obliged to obtain the requisite knowledge 
empirically, and without any previous training in observation, is heavily handicapped indeed 
in comparison with him who has already aoquired the habit of right observation, and, what is 
of much more importance, has been put in the way of correctly mterpreting his observations 
in his youth. i 

To put the proposition in its briefest form : in order to suoceed in administration a man 
must use tact. Tact is the social expression of discernment and insight, qualities born of 
intuitive anthropological knowledge, and that is what it is necessary to induce in those gent 
abroad to become eventually the controllers of other kinds of men. What is required, 
therefore, is that in youth they should have imbibed the anthropological habit, so that as a 
result of having been taught how to study mankind, they may learn what it is necessary to 
know of those about them correctly, and in the shortest practicable time. The years of 
active life now unavoidably wasted in securing this knowledge, often inadequately and 
incorrectly even in the case of the ablest, can thus be saved, to the incaloulable benefit of both 
the governors and the governed. 

The situation has, for some years past, been appreciated by those who have ocoupied 
themselves with the science we are assembled here to promote, and several efforts have been 
made by the Royal Anthropological Institute and the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
London, at any rate, to bring the public beneflte accruing from the establishment of anthro- 
pological schools before the Government and the people of this country. 

In 1902 the Royal Anthropological Institute sent a deputation to the Government with 
a view to the establishment of an official Anthropometric Survey of the United Kingdom, in 
order to test the foundation for fears, then widely expressed, as to the physical deterioration 
of the population. In 1909 the Institute sent a second deputation to the present Government, 
to urge the noed for the official training in anthropology of candidates for the Consular Service 
and of the Indian and Colonial Civil Services. There is happily every reason to hope that the 
Publio Services Commission may act on the recommendations then made. This year (1913) 
the Institute returned to the charge and approached the Secretary of State for India, with 
a view to making anthropology an integral feature of the studies of the Oriental Research 
Institute, to the eatablishment of which the Government of India had officially proposed to 
give special attention. The Institute has also lately arranged to deal with all questions of 
scientific import that may come before the newly constituted Bureau of Ethnology at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, in the hope with-ite co-operation of eventually establishing a great 
‘desideratum—an Imperial Bureau of Ethnology. It has further had in hand a scheme for 
the systematic and thorough distribution of local correspondents throughout the world. 
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At Oxford, anthropology as a serious study was recognised by the appointment, in 1884, 
of a Leader, who was afterwards given the status of a Professor. In 1885, it was admitted ae 
& special subject in the Final Honours School of Natural Science. In 1904, a memorandum 
was drawn up by those interested in the study at the University, advocating & method of 
syster1atio training in it, which resulted in the formation of the Committee of Anthropology in 
the fellowing year. This Committee has established a series of lectures and examinations 
for 8 diploma, which can be taken as part of the degree course, but is open to all officers of the 
public services 88 well. By these means & 80100! of Anthropology has been oreated at Oxford, 
which has already registered many students, among whom officers engaged in the adminis- 
tratiom of the British Colonies in Africa and members of the Indian Civil Service have been 
includ»d. The whole question has been gystematioally taken up in all ita aspects, the instruc- 
tion, formal and informal, comprising physical anthropology, psychology, geographical 
distribution, prehistoric archeology, technology, sociology,and philology. 

At Cambridge, in 1898, there was a recognised Lecturer in Physical Anthropology, an 
informal office now represented by a Lecturer in Physical Anthropology and a Reader in 
Ethnobgy, regularly appointed by the University. In 1904, as 8 reeult of an expedition to 
Torres Straits, a Board of Anthropological Studies was formed, and a Diploma in Anthropo- 
logy instituted, to be granted, not for suocess in examinations, but in recognition of meritori- 
ous personal research. At the same time, in order to help students, among whom were included 
official: in the African and Indian Civil Services, the Board established lectures on the same 
subjects as those taught at Oxford. This year, 1918, the University has instituted an Anthro- 
pological Tripos for its Degrees on lines similar to the others. The distinguishing feature of the’ 
Cambridge system is the prominence given to field work, and this is attracting foreign students 
of all scrts. 

In 1909, joint representations were made by a deputation from the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge to both the India and Colonial Offices, advocating the training of Civil Servioe 
candidates and probationers in ethnology and primitive religion. | 

In 1904, the generosity of a private individual established a Lectureship in Ethnology 
in connection with the University of London, which has since developed into a Professorship 
of Ethnology with a Lectureship in Physical Anthropology. In the same year the same 
benefac-or instituted a Chair of Sociology. In 1909 the University established a Board of An- 
thropolcgy, and the subject is now included in the curricula for the Degrees of the University. 
In and after 1914, Anthropology will be a branch of the Science Honours Degree. The Degree 
course of the future covers both physical and cultural anthropology in regard to zoology, 
paleontelogy, physiology, peychology, archeology, technology, sociology, linguistics and 
ethnology. There will also be courses in ethnology with special attention to field work for 
officials and missionaries, and it is interesting to note that studente of Egyptology are already 
taking a course of lectures in ethnology and physical anthropology. 

Though the Universities have thus been definite enough in their action where the autho- 
rity is vested in them, it is needless to say that their representations to Governments have met 
with varying success, and so far they have not produced much practical result.. But it is as 
well to note here that a precedent for the preliminary anthropological training of probationers 
in the Co.onial Civil Service has been already set up, as the Government of the Sudan has direct- 
ed that every candidate for its services shall go through a course of anthropology at Oxford 
or Cambridge. In addition to this, the Sudan Government haa given & grant to enable a 
competemt anthropologist from London to run a small scientific survey of the peoples under 
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its administration. The Assam Government has arranged ita ethnographical.monographs 
on the Hneg:of the British . Association's ° Notes and Queries’ with much benefit to-. self 
and it is believed that the Burma Government will do likewiee. - 

Speaking in this place to.such.an audience: as that before me, and encoureged by what 
was.already been: done - elsewhere, I cannot think that Ioan be mistaken in venturing to . 
recommend the encouragement of the study of anthropology.to the University of suoh & city . 
as Birmingham, whieh has almost unlimited intereste throughout the British Empire. Forit - 
should be remembered that anthropological knowledge is as useful to merchants in partibus 
in dealing with aliens as.to administrators so situated. Should this suggestion bear fruit, 
and should it be thought advisable some day to establish a School of, Anthropology in -- 
Birmingham, I would also venture to point out that there are two requirements prelim пагу . 
‘to the successful formation of almost any school of study. ‘These are a library and a museum 
ad hoc. At Oxford there is a well known and well conducted anthropological museum in the 
Pitt-Rivers Collection, and the Museum of Archmology and Ethnology: at Cambridge oomtains 
collections of the greatest service to-the anthropologist. Liverpool is also interesting iteelf in 
such matters: The Royal Anthropological Institute is forming a special library, and both that 
Institute and the University. of London have the benefit of the splendid. collections jf the 
British Museum and of the Horniman Museum readily accessible. The -ibraries at Oxford 
and Cambridge are, I need hardly:say, of world-wide fame. At all these places of lea-ning 
then, theaé requisites for this department of knowledge are forthcoming 25 

It were almost superfluous to state why they are requisites. Every.student recuirea 
not only competent teachers to guide him in his particular branch of study, but also a Ebrary 
and a museum close at hand, where he can find the information he wante-and the illustration 
of it. Where these exist, thither it will be found that studente will flock. Birmingham ров. 
8888068 peculiar facilities for the formation of both, as the city has'all over the Empire ita 
commercial representatives, who cxn collect the required museum specimens on the spot, The 
financial labours also of those who distribute these men over Greater Britain, and indeed all 
over the world, produce the me&ns to'create the library and the school, and their universal 
interests provide the incentive for securing for those in thei: employ the beet method of soquir- - 
ing a knowledge of men that can be turned to useful commercial purpose. Beyond these 
suggestions I will not pursue this. point now, except to express a hope that this disourse 
may lead to a discussion thereon before this meeting breaks up 

Before I quit my subject I would like to be somewhat insistent on the fact that, though 
I have been dwelling so far exclusively on the business side, as it were, of the study of anthro- 
pology, it has a personal side as well. 1 would like tc impress onde more on the' student, as І 
have often had occasion to do already, that whether he is studying of his own free will or at the 
behest of circumstances, there is hardly any better hobby in existence than.this, or ore that 
oan be ridden with greater pleasure. It cannot, of course, be masterod im a day. at first 
the lessons will be a grind. Then, until they are well learnt, they are irksome, but when full- 
nese of knowledge and maturity of judgment are attained, there is; perhaps, no keener sense- . 
of satisfaction which human beings can experience than that which is afforded by this study. 
Ite range is Bo wide, ite phases 50 very many, the interests involved in it so various, that it . 
cannot fail to pleasantly occupy the leisure hours from youth to full manhood, and.-o bea - 
solace, in some aspect or other, in advanced life and old age 

Thé processes of discovery im the course of this study are of such interest in theraselves 
that I should wish to give many instenoea, but I must confine myself now to one or twc, ‘The 
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etadents will find on investigation, for instanoe, that however childish the reasoning of savages. 
may appear to be on abstract subjects, and however silly some of their customs may seem, they 
ere neither childish nor silly in reality. They are almost always the result of ‘ correct argu- 
ment-from a false premise’ —e mental process not unknown to civilised races. The student 
will also surely find that savages are not fools where their concrete interests are concerned, as 
they conceive those interests to be. For example, in commerce, beads do not appeal to savages 
merely because they are pretty things, except for purposes of adornment. They will only part 
vith articles they value for particular sorts of beads which are to them money, in that they 
oan procure in exchange for them, in their own country, something they much desire. They 
ave no other reason for aooepting any kind of bead in payment for goods. On few 
anthropological points can mistakes be made more readily than on this, and when they are 
made by merchants, financial disaster can well follow, so that what I have already said else- 
where as to this may bear repetition in part here. Savages in their bargains with civilised man 
naver make one that does not, for reasons of their own, satisfy themselves. Each side, in such 
a case, views the bargain according to its own interest. On his side, the trader buys something 
ol great value to him, when he has taken it elsewhere, with something of little value to him, 
which he has brought from eleewhere, and then, and only then, can he make what is to him a 
magnificent bargain, On the other hand thesavage is more than satisfied, because with what 
he has got from the trader he can procure from among his own people something he very much 
ocvets, which the article he parted with oould not have procured for him. Both sides profit 
by the bargain from. their respective points of view, and traders cannot, as a matter of fact 
take undue advantage of savages, who, as a body, part with products of little or no value fo 
thamselves for others of vital importance, though these last may be of little or none to the 
civilised trader. The more one dives into recorded bargains, the more clearly one sees the 
truth of this view 

I have always advocated personal inquiry into the native currency and money, even ‘of 
pre-British days, of the people amongst whom a Britisher's lot is cast, for the reason that the 
вс йу of the mental processes that lead up to commercial relations, internal and external, 
the customs concerned with daily buying and selling, take one more deeply into aliens” habits 
of піра and their outlook on practical life than any other branch of research. The student 
will find himself involuntarily acquiring a knowledge of the whole life of a people, even of 

and local politics, matters that commercial men, as well as administrators, oan- 
not, if they only knew it, ever afford to ignore. The study has also a great intellectual 
intarest, and neither the man of commerce пот the man of affairs should disregard this aide 
of it if he would attain success m every sense of that term. 

Just let me give one instance from personal experience. , A few years back a number of 
ingots of tin, in the form of birds and animals and imitations thereof, hollow tokens of tin 
ingota, together with a number of rough notes taken on the spot, were handed over to me for 
investigation and report. They came from the Federated Malay States, and were variously 
saic to have been used as toys and as money in some form. А long and careful investigation 
unearthed the whole story. They turned out to be surviving specimens of an obsolete and 
forgotten Malay currency. Bit by bit, by researches into travellers’ stories and old records 
Kuropean and vernacular, it was ascertained that some of the specimens were currency and 
somə money, and that they belonged to two separate series. Their relations to each other were 
ascertained, and also to the currencies of the European and Oriental nations with whom the 
Malays of the Peninsula had oome in contact The mint profit in some instances, and in other 
instenoes the actual profit European governments and mercantile authorities, and even native 
tredars, had made in recorded transactions of the past, was found out. Tho — | 
Dutch, and Portuguese money,evolved for trading with the Malays, was disclosed, and se 
intersting historical discoveries were made; as, for instance, the explanation of the ooins still 
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remaining in museums and iseued in 1510 by the great Portugueee conqueror Albuquerque, 
for the then new Malay possessions of his country, and the meaning of the numismatio plates 
of the great French traveller Tavernier in the next óentury. Perhaps the most interesting 
and anthropologically the most important, discovéry was the relation of the ideas that led up 
to the animal currency of the Malays to similar ideas in India, Central Asia, China, and Europe 
itself throughout all historical times. One wonders how many people in these isles grasp the 
fact that our own monetary scale of 060 farthings to the sovereign, and the native Malay scale 
of 1,280 cash to the dollar, are representatives of one and the same universal soale, with more 
than probably oné and the same origin out of & simple method of counting seeds,'peas, beans 
shells, or other small natural constent weights. Bur the point for the present purpose is that 
not only will the student find that long practice in anthropological inquiry, and the 
resulting therefrom, will enable him to make similar discoveries, but also that the process of 
discovery is intensely interesting. Such discoveries, too, are of practical value. In this 
instance they have taught us much of native habits‘of thought and views of life in newly 
acquired possessions which no administrator there, mercantile or governmental, can set 
aside with safety 
- І must not dwell too long on this aspect ої my subject, and will only add the following 
remark. If any of my hearers will go to the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford he will find many 
small collections recording the historical evolution of various common objects. Among them 
is 8 series showing the history of the tobacco pipe, commonly known to literary students in this 
country as the nargileh and to Orientalists as the hukka. At one end of the series will be 
found a hollow coconut with an artificial hole in it, and then every atep in evolution between 
that and an elaborate hukka with ite long, flexible, drawing-tube at the other end. I give this 
instance, as I contributed the series, and I well remember the eagerness of the hunt in the 
Indian bazaars and the satisfaction on proving every step in the evolution 

There is ons aspect of life where the anthropological instinct would be more than useful, 
but to which, alas, it cannot be extended in practice. Politics, government, and administra- 
tion are во interdependent throughout the world that it has always seemed to me to bea 
pity that the value to himself of following the principles of anthropology cannot be impressed 
on the average politician of any nationality. I fear it is hopeleas to expect it. Were it only 
possible, the extent of the consequent benefit. to mankind is at present beyond human 
forecast, as then the politician could approach his work without that arrogance of ignoranoe 
`of his fellow countrymen on all pointe, except their credulity, that is the bane of the ordinary 
types of his kind wherever found, with which they have always poisoned and are still poisoning 
their minds, mistaking the satisfaction of the immediate temporary interesta апа prejudioes 
of themselves and comrades for the permanent advantage of thé whole people, whom. in 
oonsequenoe, they incontinently misgovern, whenever and for so long as their oountry is 80 
undiscerning as to place them ip power 

Permit me, in conclusion, to enforce the main argument of this address by a personal 

It was my fortune to have been partly trained in youth at a University College, where 





the tendency was to produce men of affairs rather than inen of the schools, and only the other . 


day it was my privilege to hear the present master of the College, my own contemporary and 
fellow-undergraduate, expound the system of training still carried out there. ‘ In the govern 

ment of young men,’ he said, ' intellect is all very well, but sympathy counts for very much 
more.’ Here we have the root principle of Applied Anthropology. Here we have in s nut- 
shell the full import of its teaching. The sound administration of the affairs of men oan only 
be based on cultured sympathy, that sympathy on sure knowledge, that knowledge on 
competent study, that study on accurate inquiry, that inquiry on right method, and that 


method on continuous experience А б 


ч ~ 


» 
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ORITIOAL NOTES ON KALHANA’S EIGHTH TARANGA, 
BY E. HULTZSCOH. 


Tum subjoined list forms tha coatinastion of my ‘Critical Notes on Kalhapa's Seventh 
Terahgs” in Vol, XL. of this Journal (p. 97 ff). It is concerned with verses 1-1500 of the last 
Teranga (VIIL) of Kalhana’s Rajatarafgini and registers those readings of my ancient Büradá 
МЗ. (M) which are either preferable to those of Bir Aurel Stein’s edition or worth consideration. 
Te abbreviations are the same as before (Vol. XL. р. 97), but the two MAS. P and E were not 
at hand during the preparation of this list. In M the following verses of the passage VIII, 
1-1500 are preserved either in full or partially:—1-24, 788-1869, and 1495-1500, while the 
leaves containing verses 25-782 and 1870-1494 аге lost. It will be observed that, wherever M is 
avLilable for comparison, it becomes possible to correot some details of the published text, 
Evary student of the eighth Tarahga is therefore recommended to consult this list when using 
Sir Aurel Stein’s excellent edition and translation of Kalhana’s chronicle. 

8. °वभाहौ M. 
18. fr М.; read safir. 
14. Head ‘erer: with M, 
17. Read fw” with D. 
119. Read garq” with D. 
175. Read "ате with O and D. 
959. Read perhepe mreta (मुक्लोजौ? MSB., ‘wre? О). 
296. Read perhaps प्रावेश” with C, D and ет: स्व“. 
868. Read gear with D. 
975. Read “Ф: with N. 
490. Read rgan. 
501. Read चक्रिकाम ( चाक्रिकम्‌ O, D, N). 
688. बढ्मापुरा” N ; of. my note on VII, 588, 
600, If the reading स्वभार्गोतगबोन्तिक्म्‌ is correct, Kelhana would have offended against 
Wagini, VI, 1, 126. | ' 
610. Read सान्त्व्यमान; with D. 
708, Read "РАТ: « 
715. Read recia with D. 
788. arp М. 
737. ranma М. Divide dsan aidata? or Asan ajrduia, while Dr. Btein's translation 
presupposes Gsaxna-iénia^. 
739. Read आशिना with M. 
746. मब्दोब्योग[1*] M. 
747. aiia М; read “erat "Wir. 
750, Read तया 8 with M. . 
Alter 766 M. adds the following verse :— 
बिहारवाटिके तुङ्गेशापणो कम्पनापातिः | 
यम्य त aR ससोन्जा राजमन्तियाः || 

- "The commander of the army (stood) at VihAra Vifiks ( ? ) on the Tuhgésapana (ef. VI, 190) 

and the other ministers of the king in tho Nandanavana with soldiers, 


760. “кча? M. 
764. "таҹ M. 
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760. {ч М | 
170. qura M, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad. qarg: M; of. the footnotes in P. 

Durgaprasad' s edition and in Dr. Stein’s translation i 
714. фей M; read кеў. | 
777. Read ° खक्रिक्हान्‌ with M. . . I ? 
780. warty meong M 

782. mm М, °eareeyfy? O, N, uren (4° (whioh 88९118 to be correct) D 

185. बिरागमाक्‌ M. 
788. wt aner carrer М; read wl नाम्तथ्योपवा. 
790. सिम्थाकबो M. Read “अस्दार? with M. 
798. fipgareq? M. 
800, Read "सेयंबो? with М; of. VIII, 824. 
801. राशो Yio M. 
803. чыпай M | 
808, जाम for qra: М. Read сафта with C sand D. .. 
813. शसबालड़ङू M. 
818. Read प्रातरेषेस्य with М; ses Panini, VI, 1, 95 
814. w M. 
816. фе: М 
817, "रव" and e war M. 
819. स मृत्यद्रोह 
821. स्याथ fret M. 
834, ug: BH. "queni M, N. 
825. Read "निरोधिनः with M. 
827. Read मार्गेषु with M. 
881. анат M. 
834. "atf M. 
844. Ofa M. 
845, rufaa M. 
847. Read "maea qeri तः] and "пч with M, 
848. Head मिरुड्धाश्य[:] with M, 
849. "कृत्योप” M. 
850. Read स cawsiaq with М, 
858. Read Qat with M. 
809. "स्यादृष्टपुवैस्थ M. 
861. war M. 


802. “करणो M. 
808. warg: M, as auggosted by P. Durgaprased. 


864. wa M. 


898. чүй M. - 
899. "का; ята М; read “का HW. ‚ 


900, ' wan’ M 
902. "Rem M 
908, Read साम्रम्बमाथा with M and D 
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906. “यते: М. 
906. ww for ww М ча M. 
916. Read aaga with M. 
919. “qrat M. 
920. "reram M. 
921. Вечер M. Read perhaps gar. *वस्समूथाम्स М; read perhaps 'ध्वर्तयूथाम्स्व , 
924. ger M. 
999 mag’ М. 
984 Read ате” with D. 
944 ете: M. 
946. °ң: чия М. 
948. कोपनर्विस? M. 
951. Read wurre" with M. 
952. wre? М. 
958. Oga” and ^xrprC М. 
955. स लावस्याम्थ्य” М; read स MTR”. 
960. miga M and С; of. the footnote in Dr. Stein's edition. caura M. 
The second half of verse 961, whioh is missing in other M88.,, runs thus in M :— 


'ाविक्रिजा तस्थ गूढा मत्बेष्वासीदमर्षिगाः || | 

a'[nwardly this resentful (kinig) did not change (in his feelings) towards (his) servants. 

962, tek M. 

068. Read eff? with M. 

970. Read “gt with M, 

971. yag. 

975. Rape M. 

976. faa M. 

080. Read ‘garage? with M. 

981. Read शावसंहार". , 

986. fv मि? M. | 

989. भस्मीभूता? and सिमित्तिना? M. 

992.. Read. qpw with M. 

998. ^wrw? M. i 

997: “मद M. 

999. esa М, as suggested by P. Durgaprasad, 
1002. Here and in verses 1039 and 1043 М reads सिम्म for ferzw, and in verse 1045 सह. 
1005. सवाळादीमुल्हणी M; ef. VIL, 1041, etc, Í 
1006. “रजुड्ध М. 
1018. बहनों wet (read At) हताः M. 
1019. Read “रानीके with M. 


1021. Read perhaps विश्वेदेवा with O and N. 
1023. स्ववसामी M, as suggested in Dr, Biein's translation. 


1081. च्वेह्प्राप्स्थे М; read qere. साक्षेपं М with L. 

1088. M fully confirms Dr. Btein's conjectural readings. 
1048. त्ञककाशिअस) M; read ह्यक्ाशित्रिय? with C and D. 
1049. °qg% M. 


w 
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M omits verses 1052 and 1058 and continues thus :— 

स्वीकृतान्यवप्तस्यौष' ''सीस्कृततुरजुःमः | 

सोत्यवारै: सह रया चकार meat || 

नूपावरोधेस्सो (cat ) पामादाजोकितमयाकुल्नेः 
Pryor स्तिपिकातीरे स्कनदा(स्या)वारं cea || 

The firat of these four lines, which is missing in other M88., seems to be meant for 

स्वीकृतान्बत्तबस्जोघों वशीकृतसुरंगमः 

"Having won over numerous other Lavanyas (and) having secured horses (for them), he 
commenced a fight with the horsemen within the city. Then Bhikshu pitched on the bank of 

the Kshiptika à camp which was regarded with apprehension by the king's ladies [rom the top of 
the palace.” | 

1056. राशोधाना" М. 

Instead of verse 1059 M has the two following verses :— 

tenere क्र टम्म ) विक्षतः | 
डामराणां स कडको बभूव Рана || 
' परैषां तु हमारोहस्तित: प्रश्वीहरादय!.| 
паз: SEU जीषास्वस्था: ade || 
1066. wifeet M 
1070. Read “drew with M and О; the reading “afew offends against Púgini, VI, 1, 95 
1078. वितस्ला्या and "wr M. वजा” М; of, note on YLIT, 900 
1080. “чн Мапа D 
1083, ік 
1084. m М. Read wrfargr (as а separate word) with М; of, L. निश्नकास्थपामसब्य” М... 
1090. "सिस्द्धस्सानि есет: M; of. the footnote in Dr. Stein's translation, | 
1098. qragreat फाल्गुनस्मेव М. Read rqa with М. 
1096. °areafy М; this or ұтса is the correct reading. 
1097, करे M.w तथा "m ча: M. 
1101. а M. 
1108. streranerevarea: M 
1105, Read area with M 
1118. Read शमिपो युद्धे राशसूनुसमीरणा। and प्रासास्थु) with M and translate :— 
“These two removed in the fight by showers of darts, the distress ( produced ) by the prinoe 
(Bhikshu) аз (the two months) Nabhas and Nabhasya (extinguish) by showers of rain the 
. jungle-fire (fanned) by the wind.” 
1118, Read वीर? with M. 
1117. Read 'चिकीषघुंगा with M. 

~ 1122, f? M. 
1127. Read "irt with M. 
1189. कान्दि M. | ' 
1130. qun М. ' 
1181. wem M. | 
1188. मडात्मशो डम्सा? М. » ' 
1147. «ЧЕЧ M. 
1148. “fare М. 
1151, तेनेव for संगम्य М, 
1155. уч for rae М. 
1159. Read fidum with M. 
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1170. Read greet तयर with M. 

1171. Read ате with M. 

1174. Read "Ww with M and O. 

1175. ну” M. 

1185, “हसु 'च M and N 

11£6. Read “सेतोस्वम with M 

1160. भामकृलै М 

1168. Scapa M, as suggested in Dr, Stein’s translation 

1158. таҹ М, 

11६4 еч ieu М. 

1168. Faw M; read аҹ. Read smfà=w with M 

1900. शकोप्यद्रा М 

1201. मिपात्य and equ M. 

1202. wfe? M. I 

1203. “मामस्स्वोकाशं М; read онга: *]स्लीकार्श with O, 

19C5, Read ram with M, N, O, D and æq with D. 

1208. Read perhaps {ЧЇ (for fend) प्रपेदिरे 

1221. җүн and quent M. 

1928. Read "wer with М \ 

1229.. "मत्र जातः М. 

Ins:ad of verses 1280 to 1286 of the printed text M has 161 other verses, That the latter 
gre genuine follows (1) from their style, which is unmistakably Kalhana’s, and (2) from the’ fact 
hat tha published text shows a gap in the narrative between the years [41]99 (verae 1151) and 
[420]? tverse 1948), which is filled up by those verses : verse 50 specifies the year 100 (i. а. £200), 
varse 7€ the year [420]! verse 117 the yeer [420]3, and verse 152 the- yew [4120]! 
This period was occupied by continual fights between Sussala and his enemy Bhikshüchara 
Much of this passage is 80 oorrupt that it seems difficult to publish the whole from М alono in 
an intelligible form. Here ı shall note only the following oocurrences :—Prithvibara is killed by 
RBilhaga and Буйшь (verse 18 f); Prajji dies (verse 144) ; in Valéikha of the year [420]? 
Sussala .eaves Srinagar for the last time (verse 152). | , 

1357. FF गुड़ं naama M. 

1258. gd ay M. 

1241. स्वमान्तिमिः M. 

1246, Read perhaps सासिभ्ये for afret. 

1248. warqrrar=ad M. 

19६3; зачат M. 

1258. RM. 

1259. Read सुञ्जिना with М. 

1360. ereqa? M. 

19€9. “wet: and Raa} M, which adds the following verse :— 


लावन्माभस्य тие Часа विरोधिता | 
हिमागमो erit: परिपन्थित्वमाबयो || 
“Tag beginning of winter prevented the king from inflleting any punishment on the 
enemies 
1970, wera М. 
1271. атн” M. 
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1375. час M ; read ча <. Read छ म for ऋमैद with M. 

1296. Read प्रकमुमेभ्क॑स्त्रातार' with М. कच्चि? М with L, 

1299. Read erent प्रतीके ( Having bethed I shall wait for (you) ”) with M. 
1801. еті М. 

1818. ати? M, arg: О 

1818, करकुादक्मको М; read फरकुथज्नका, as suggested by P, Durgaprasad 
1820. करके М 

1881. हमोरो M. 

1828. “भीशहामिध॑ М. 

1826. qetu М. 

1828, qa: M 

1381. For the use of alam with the gerund, see Panini, ПІ, 4, 18, and Mágha, II, 40 
1882. जाल? M with O and D 

1884. अधरेणासु М 

1989, ey qaran М 

1841. wun M with O 

1849. Read trex and see my notes on VIII, 818 and 1070 

1860. dr 

1351, Head स्यिल्वा with M. 

1852, wn M. 

1354, Read विशोर्षितें with M 7 

1350. °ч? M. “wagra М, as suggested in Dr, Stein's translation, 

1856. Read gu? with M 

1857. er and dux M. 

1860. सदंचयर्ता М. 

1862, Read Year and पिश्मेरमास्थेः with M. 

1364. «её М 

1366. Read argear with M 

1867. аа: with M. ` 

1868. Read °mrgrftt° with М; of. Panini, ҮШ, 2, 84, and Mághs, V, 15 


ON THE ORIGIN OF THE NÁRADA-BMRIT 
BY K. P. JAYASWAL, (OXON.), BARRISTHR-AT-LAW 

I should Hike to draw the attention of orientalisis who are interested in the study of the 
Sw ritis, to one of the sources of the Nárada-ewrits. I brought out the point in the oeurse of a 
series of articles discussing the connection between the Ariha-ééstra and the Dharmoa-tdsiras. 

The procedure law of the Nérada-emrit is greatly based on the Dhcrmastitya book of the 
Artha-sdstra of Kautilya. In the preface the smeritó avows that it is besed on Manu, while it, 
seldom follows the Code of Manu. The importance of the Arthe-édaira in Hindu legal history is 
во very considerable that We shall be justified in treating the Book on Law (DharmartMya) as 
a part of the permanent T system of the Hindus. The Ménava-dherma-idsira! criticises 
it, the Yajiavalkya? borrows from it, and the Néradasmrifi adopts its purely secular trestment 
and its principles of procedure law. 


= 


1 80७ The Donne of Eae ॥ dale ejut vide e р ЦК Noles, Nes. 39, 41, and 42, (1911). (Of, 
also tae Archie [ir Rechts philosephés, V, 4, where the tive tear eg 

10 W. N., 1913, Мо, 39, - 

3 of C. W. У , Моа. 44 & 45, 1918 Boe NB., Introduction, $, ел 87, १9, 40 aaa AB, versec ai p. 159 


(ed, Bhama 8७) cf. also the laws of sridenoe in es about paini and written 
sin bemen MN 1,-with those in NB., Intro. IL 
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£ NOTE ON TER "OBIGIN AND DEOLINE 
OF BUDDHISM AND JAINISM IN 
SOUTHERN INDIA.” 

I have read with some interest the paper on 
The Origin and Decline of Buddhism and Jar 
^ua in Southern India written by Mr. K V. 
Subrhamanya Ayyar and published in the pages 
of this Journal, I cannot leave the subject with- 
out making a few observations on some state- 
ments made by the author which are wrong and 
consequently likely to become mischievous, I 
shal not trouble myself with the first part, 
which is based exclusively on the Mahdévartsa, 
whcse suthenticity for historical purposes hes 
beer. questioned by scholars, bat shall confine 
my ;baervauons to the latter part. But, before 
doing so, I shall notice in brief one point. Our 
author says that the famous Bauddhs bhikshx, 
Arif$a, who was the maternal uncle of Dêvånårh- 


piya. Titea, might be the person after whom the 


village of Aritt&ppatti m the Madara District, 
mus. have been named. There is as much likeli- 
hood as not for such a suppomtion, If the 
Britmt inscriptions found there call the village 
by the name AriftAppatti, we could easily take 
it tc have been named after this Bauddha apos- 
ale. On the other hand our friend himself states 
that one of the Vabtelutta inscriptions found m 
that region mentions a Aritjanémi. There is 
now 3 probability of the place being called after 
this person also; во then, one cannot bo oertain 
as to the origin of the name of the village. Itis ap- 
parert that, since this fact camein handy enough 
to bring homen theory of his making, Mr. Ayyar 
has itilised it here. I do not mean to say that 
he hinself could nob have perceived the difficulty 
in an identification of the kind he has made. 

A cimilar error is committed by coupling the 
name of an Ajjagandi mentioned in the Tami] 
еріс Meekachintémani anl a similar name found 
in incoriptions, I would be the first person to 
&ooepi such an identification if the date of any 
of the two faotora of the identity had been 
known, Has our author determined the sppro- 
ximats» date at least of this Tamil epic poem? Or, 
does he know the period in which the Jaina 
dohdrye mentioned in the stone records lived? 
If neither of these dates is known, how can we 
assert that the two Ajjsnandis are identical ? 

From a careful study of the hymn of Tiruj4- 
nasambendar, one would perceive that he ridicu- 
los the curious names of the Jaina gurus, rather 
than gives а list of his contemporaries of the 
Jaina persuation, who lived on the Anaimalai hill, 


He says “ As long as I hava the grace of Biva of 
the temple at Ålavåy (Madura), I would not feel 
helpleas, before the blind fools of Jainas who 
hail with the names Bandu&&nap, Indu&énan, eto., 
and wholike monkeys, go about without any know- 
ledge either of the Aryan tongue or of the refined 
Tamil.” The vein of derision is seen when he 


talks of the swarthy colour of these people, while 


he describes Капіоёёпа, an imaginary personage. 
The very peculiar satirical tone of Tirujñünasam- 
bandar is visible throughout the verses referred 
to here He also plays upon the names of the religi- 
ons that were in vogue at that time, Ándagam 
(Brahmanism), Arugandanam (the religion of 
the Arhantas),  Puttanam (that of Buddha), 
Sittapam (of the Siddhas), eto. 

Another statement which egnnot go ungues- 
tioned is: * The time of the three 2] एकी has been 
definitely made out. They belong to the latter 
half of the 8th oentury A. D. and seem to have 
held high position m life. What Jfianasambander 
and Appar are to the Saivites, Nammá]rár and 
Tirumangai are to the Vaishnavites of the south. 
The hymns composed by them are equally stir- 
rmg. Madhuraksvi was the minister of the king 
Neduftjadaiyan and Nammá]vár was the magis- 
trate of the town of À]v&r- Tirunagari in the 
Tinnerelly District. It is easy to ооповіте the 
amount of influence they might have brought to 
bear upon the people.” Will Mr. Ayyar be good 
enough to tellus who has made out the time of 
these AlvArs and how it is definite? Where is it 
said that Madhurakavi, the Á]vár, was the minis 
ter of Nedofijadaiyan or that Nammá]vAr was 
the District Magistrate of the district of Aloár- 
Tirunagari in the Pandya kingdom? Was the 
name of the place in which the latter Á]vár was 
a magistrate the same as is given by our author 
in those days, or did it oome to be known after tho 
Ajvar at a subsequent time? For aught we can 
gather from the Gurxparampara of the Srtvaish- 
navas, Madhurakavi, the Ãjrar, was a poor Bráh- 
mans born in Tirukkéjtr,long before Nammá]|vár 
was born, &nd had travelled far and wide on pil- 
grimage, and eventually became the disciple and 
constant companion of his master, Nammé)vir. 
He does not appear to be a master in the art of 
oomposing sweet verses and therefore called 
Madhurakari, for the only composition of his that 
we have got at present is only adecade of verses in 
praise of his master. These verses do not speak 
much for his oapacity for making soot verses, 
The minister of Nedufijadaiyan is called Máran- 
Kari (Kiri the son of Mirap, Måra-sûnu), and 
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was born in the Vaidya-kula in the town of 
Keravendapuram (Kalakk&qdu m the Tinnevelly 
District) He was remarkable for his sweet 
compositions and was also known on that acoount 
as Medhurakavi. Except in the matter of identity 
in the name Madhurakayi, there is nothing to 
prove that the Alvar, a Brihmana of Tirukkd}fr, 
was the same as the Vaidya of Karavandapuram. 


A curious dictum which finds favour with the 


official epigraphista of Madras is that he who 
mentions another must be a contemporaryof the 
former. The late Mr. Venkayya held that 
Tirumangal must be a contemporary of Nandi- 
varman Paligvamalls and Vayiramégan, because 
he praises them as the benefactors of certain 
temples. Similarly, MAnikkvAchaka, who men- 
tions the name Varaguna in his work must be 
the latter" contemporary, If to-day someone 
writes the biography of another, say Mr., Vincent 
Smith of the life of АЕ, could he be called 
the contemporary of that Bauddha Hmperor? 
The most egregious of all the blunders is con- 
tained in the statement; ‘The proper names of 
Nammá]vár and Madhnrakavi suggest that the 
former must have been the father of the latter. Ag 
Madhurakavi appears to have died at some time 
prior to A. D. 769-70, if Tirumangai was his con- 
tamporary, there is every likelihood of the latter 
having lived in the reign of Nandivarman Palla- 
varmalla,’ (р. 917, f. n. 38). What are the proper 
names of the two Alvirs according to Mr. Subrab- 
manya Ayyar? how does he claim to have identi fled 
the first аз the father of the second? Doeg he 
not know the former was a Brkhman, while the 
latter is said to hars been a person of the fourth 
casto? Was not the birth of Nammá]vár unknown 
to Madhurakavi, and the lather, finding tho south 
glowing with a divine light, traced his steps from 
Ayédhy& to geek this light? If all this tradition 
is idle, I should object to onr friend utilising from 
the idle tales those portions which say that Nam- 
má]vàs was called Kêrinûran, that he was a 
magistrate (T) of Ajvtr-Tirunagari, ete. Most 
certainly Madhurakavi, the Alvar, wa” not the 
father of Nammá]vár. I would rather put ib 
that the minister, MAran-Kéri, slias Madhura 
kavi, was the father of Nammá]vár, and tho latter 
gave the name of his father to his disciple Mad 
hurakavi, tho À]vár. In that case I am my self 
prepared to admit that Nammá]var lived about 
the beginning of the hk century of the Ohristian 
era.’ Itisno wonder that Mr. Ayyar commits 
so many mistakes, because ho follows only in 
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the footsteps of Venkayya, who is the first to 
blunder in that manner in the construction cf 
the history of the Srtvaishnava Ajvar: and Ас 
ум. 

The article is а fine specimen of working face 
into preconceived theories and basing argument 
on ipte diviis. A wrong theory is tolerable, ba- 
causa, ib ig over subjected to examination, whi.e 
a wrong fect, if allowed to remain uncontradicted, 
is likely to prove mischievous in the hands of 
subsequent students of history, who, beoause this 
fact bas remained unchallenged, would assume ib 
to be truo, and in their turn commit serious blun- 
дете, By repetition a wrong fact, even а wrong 
theory, Requires the status of truth. No mcre 
glaring instance of this statement could be qro- 
ted than the theory of the Gafiga-Pallavas, which, 
when fects against it were placed before Prof. 
Hultzsch, its author, was accepted by him' to be 
no more tenable, but is still frantically hugged 
to the bosom by ite supporters in India. 4. e. by 
scholars like Messrs. Vetknyya, Krishna Stetri 
and others, 

Тузган теч. 
Т. A. GOPTNATHA BAC 


COINS OF AMBITA-PÁLA, 547407 ВАРАТ. 


Im my Catalogue of the coins in tha Indiam 
Museum, Ocloutia, vol. I (1908), pp. 244, 249, end 
Plate XXVI, d, I described certain rare sikrer 
onihs of the “ bull and horseman ” type under the 
name of Aáate-pála, and doubifully connected 
them with the mintage of the kings of Ohind, 

Hr. Richard Burn has proved to me that the 
correct reading is Amrpita-pAla, and thst the осіла 
were struck by the prince of that name, men- 
tioned in the long inscription now in the Lucknow 
Museum, and edited by Kielhorn in MBpigraphia 
Таоа, vol. I, pp. 61—66. The inscription -was 
found in the ruins of the south gate af the old 
fort of Bad&un, U.P. It treats of the founda- 
tion and endowment of a temple of Siva, erected 
apparently at Badkun, which is called V5dí- 
mayûtå. The record gives the genealogy of a 
Bashtrakita Bij named Tekhanapila, the 
younger brother of his predecessor, Amrita-pAla, 
who ia described as having been learned, pious, 
and valiant, It is possible that there may have 
been a date at the begimning of. line 98, but 
Kielhorn could not read the characters. The 
script is that of about A. D. 1900. 


` V. A. B. 
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Buddhackarita, a work by A&vaghosha ., 245 
Buddheghosha  .. m a . 39 


Buddharája, Kalachuri K., his Vajner and 
other platos vs 
Buddhism, various sshools 51, f. ; in N. India 
185 ; some notos on 205 ; and Hinduism 308 ; 
under Kanishka 346; Hindu, and China 
266; and Jainimn in 8, India, note on the ° 
orgin and decline of .. - 9з 307, f. 
Buddhist oouncila 56; Hymn 240; authors, 
references to in Jaina literature Ml, f.; 
ruins, aè Ganfupelli 281; monk, and the 
Bower MS., eto. га .. В. MB. 29, 32, И, 
Boddhisbho Sanskrit words, a lies of .. 179, t. 
Buddhists, Indian, m Burma, and the Sunda 
Islands 38, ff. ; under Ushavadits .. £30 
budha, videas, kawi q. v. Ёз .. . 178 
Bühler, Prof. and Atoka edicte etc. 15; 37; 
159, f, 283, f,; 287; and the Age of Bet- 
barzha .. i Be. Us v РР 


307 


83 
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| 
buku, «mali pisos of tin .. . 188, 5600, p. 211; 6400 pp. 108, 274; Chinese 


Burma, and the Bunda Islands, and Indian 


Buddhists T i P. 38, ff. 

Burmana, from Ganges Valley . 88° 

inscription at Bodh Glys . 286 

a gold coin ++ . 138 
Buton Turk, E. of Kuchar, has rock-cu$ caves 

B. MB. 4 n. 

buwaya == buaya र्क s bx .,. 86 

Буза, Бука, Poet. for vies 2a y à . 107 

oie =: cash, 108 f — 10 to а cent . 108 


сейит, ७७७ challéne, 108 : tin oon in Maldives 
in 1603 — 100 cash, ten to a dollar.. 109 n. 10 
oan. (tin  ooin) see calaim 109 n. 12: see 


challains i eer жа . 108 
Oalliena, modern Kalyin we 279 
Cambridge University and snthropalogy 296, ff. 
Campbell, and the Andhras 276, f., 279 
candareen, see ljndjrs .. s .. 85 
Candra Varma, Chandra Varman s %19 n 
capin == png .. E š e Bin. 54 
capin хс: cupine — Hpg, a slab of iin — 89 n. 37 
саз (Malay) — T .. 214 
cash — } oent. in modern British malay money 

88, aa 1.cent in Dutch Malay money, 86 :—of 

lead, 110 :—Malay scales of, very oki in India 

111, directly connected with &yseem of reo- 

koning cowries 111 f:—of xino 214, 315 n. 

T9 r—~reated as metal cowries 113 :—Chi- 

nese, described 214, f, origin of in Malay сооп. 

trice 113 n. 30е, 125, ———in pice (posa) 105: 
— tin or apelter with inlingual legends 

158; legends on 154, ff, stemped with 

English initlals 153; custom regarding 

ooinage of 153 :—nsed ag charms . 156 


cash, scales in terms of the dollar: table of 
West Coast and Perak 239 :—Soale of 400, 
рр. 85, 153, 375; origin of 101, 1; spread in 
Europo 112; Russian and Malay identical, 
11%, f. ; = 400 dám to the 241414 of Akbar — 
. £00 sel. to the rupee (Manipur), 111; variants 
320 and 384, 154 f. ; 480 pp. 158, ff. ; 600, 
р. 101; 800, pp. 103, 105 :—Soale of 1280, 
PP lOi 181, 209, half soele (610) pp. 154, 258 
reckoned as 160 to the string, 200; 1180 — 
1000, common to all Europe 118, fi., explain- 
ed 113 1. +—converted into 1000 by Alburuer- 
que af Malscos 110 :—B8oale of 1000, origin 
of, 101, 108, fL, see also 105, 127, 127 n. 84; 
variants 1008 and 1056 pp. 105 :—Soales of 
Chinese, ftuctueting 1600, p. 106, f. ; 3200, p. 
107; 4200, р. 316; 4900, pp. 107, 311; 


xino, 6000, p. 216 :—debased. Chinese 25,00€ 

100,000 ‚. pp. 214, 274, f. 
oaxh-trees (Patani), 125, 154: — kindéri — Si 

conta — 25 to the tree, 104 :—Lhalf tree =: 


13 cash Зр es ae . 104 
Caste, in Java 41 
catholico, gold ooin, 26 рта. = 5 bastardo =: 

1000 cash —: dollar T . 109 
oath, cathy — kati 87, 314 
caul, seo kai >" "" . 180 
сате figures and inscriptions  .. is 2:7, Е. 
"पंथ — Chinese cash .. А МЕЕ £14, f. 


ositil, Port, ooin (1511), 6 or 7 to the rete 113 n. 30a. 
conta, scale of 400 rose out of Malay tin our- 
renoy 110; soale of 1000 rose out of Chines, 


° tin ourrenoy .. wt 110 
Ceylon, 38; and Buddhaghosha eto. .. 39, ff. 
Ohsohoha, Oldcha, prince T I *67, f. 
Chihamâna, family in Harsha stone insorp. .. 58. 
chakra, wheel, mark in .. B. M3. 38 
ohallune, calaim, calin, kalang (tin оош} 

biping .. “® I .. 108. 
Ohalukyas, and Kosalas eto. 105, f. ; E. .. 481 
Ohampt, mixed composition .. ; m 178 
Chindaka brothers, actors of Mathurt .. 246 
Chandana, Chihamina k. T 22 68, t. 
COhayjt-sataba, song by Bánabhaja  .. .. $0 
Chandra, Emp., hus Meherault pillar inserip. 

82; 217, ff, ; Chandravarms 206 n. 
Chandragupta I. iS И 119, 165. 
Chandragupta IL, Vikramaditya and tke 

Gupta era 30, £; oto. 148; 160, FL ; acd 

Samudragupta 172 n ; 175 n. 176; 219, death 

of 234; oonqueste eto. 244, 347; 265, fF; 

and the Andhras 276,279 .. .. B.IIB, 26 
Ohandrerija, Chiha Міла k. .. . 58 
Chandravarman, k. dis us Р 318, f. 
chaping = Képing m ss is 164, t. 
Chargion inscription .. ys .. 135. 
Charlemagne, Thh oent, soale of reckoning 340 

denarii to the pound = 960 to the dollar . 114 


oharms, against snakebite; for long life B. M3, 
23, 41 
Chashtana, Tiastonos, Batrap 188, f£, 102 ; 230 ; 246 


| the late Baàkim Chandra, 


and Mupammedbtn Bakhthyar-i-KLalji .. 185 
chaturmasyas intercalary periods T . 16 
оиз, flattering verses $ . 174 


Chauiukys Jayasimha his Ujjam insorip&on.. 258 


ойда — cash. ç .. 198. 

Obebhatika, of the Karkarija inscrip, and 
Chehj! Khurd in Nasik diss. ix . . ##70- 

chelng see Kling к Vs .. 1С9 а, 18 
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ChFinda, Chief of Giya .. 83, f. ; 288, f. 
Chia see Kling .. . г .. ee 109 
China, visited by Alopen 180; and Hindu 
Buddhism, etc. 266; and brush writing 
B. M8. $4, f. 

chirthe of Burma, lion-weight, origin of 117, f. 
Cho-s, dyn., and Руз 


227 
Christianity in India : . 189 
Chrenology, Indian, book-noiioe . 356 
chu-3Ày — Chinese sino ова .. „n. 216 
churak — } gantang, measure of capacity .. 130 
Cintre inscription ex 248 n. 
Civi Service, Colonial, and anthropology 207 
Cock’ coin, Raffles’ in Benooolen, 137; in 
Achin, of 1831, 126 n. 69 a: copper token 
of 1804, š 128n. 73 а. 
coinsge, Malay, origin of Chinese and Euro- 
pean 120; origin of soales of .. 120 
coing Burmese, specimens explained .. 132, ff. 
coing Gupta 182 and n. ; 189 and n. ; Málava 
etc 200; 280; 240; 380; 287; of Amrita. 
Pis .. s ыз —. 908; B. М8. १6 
comma, used i B. MB. 37, ft. ; 43,1. 
сомї гі — oandarsen 215 


ooparg seo kupang, money of acoount—10 pios 213 
copper coinage in Sumatra in 1811 .. .. 102 


copper-plate grants, of Váktaks 160, f. ; Uj- 


jaim 258; ancient, mentioning localities in 
Nick dist. 269, f. ; B. МЕ. 23, f. 
Corpus Insoriptionum Indíoarum .. B. MB: 25 
correction marks, am . B. MR. 40 
Cosmos Indicoplenstes and Kalah js .. 40 
coss&ag see Lwpang vs 274,1. 8 
cow, the 11, t. 


cowrias, currency in Bingore, 100 to the cash 
153; ganda syseem of reckoning, 111 ;— 
money still reckoned in 4000 cowries to the 
тарзе, 111 n. 24 :—ground for medicine 153 n. 24 


crows, mark in .. T B. MR. «0, f. 

orow'e foot, bAba-pada mark В. MS. 40, f. 
anad, & Portuguese dollar of 6 tangas 108; 

Albaiquerque's .. 108 

Cunningham, and the Kushana ere etc. 186; 185; 

187 

cupinc—kiping, slab, 89, 91 n. 55 


Curreroy, identity of European soales based on 
counting small articles 116 +— animal 


ingots, story of Anathapindaka 115, f. :——in 
` liner oloth, 276:—in ries in husk ..276; 299,1. 


278, f. 
. 261 


Dachirabedes, Dekshin&peihe 








..70, ff. ; 164 n, 170} 
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Dadhichika, (Dahiya) Chachoha, his Kinsariys 
insertption  .. 267, f 


Dedhikarna, Niga prince a e 2. 24% 
Dedbiváhala, of the Daulaitbid grant, and 


Dehivilin Nik ..  .. ..  .. 170 
Dahiyis, Raihore > .. ..  .. 367,8 
daksha, ргёла ०९४ ae .. 2% 
Daksha’s well inscription, Mandasor . $1 
Dakshamikrë, d. of Nabape .. .. 248 
Dekshinipatha, Dachinebades, the Deccan, 

various mentions of it . 278 and n., १79. 
Dakshinayana, season .. г »» 36 
dasqa, period of twenty-four minutes „Oai 
Denjin, poet 175; 191, 193; The Nydsakire 

and Bhkmaha 204, 1. ; 244; and Bhimaha 

258, ff. | aad Atharvanichirys . 279 


"]-afngn—MahAsukhes-nagasrzce—E.odah 118 
n. 55; 182 n. 41 


Deéapura-Mandasor, $n. in the Prefasti of 


Vatsabhajġi 138, 141, 144, 147, 1. ; 344, 247 
Dasaratha, prince, and Burma.. .. .. 38 
Dases, Dasyus, people of India o 17, f, 8% 
Dashaveras, name jn the Are inserip... ' 133, f. 


Dates, of Lakshmanasens 185, ff. ; of the Mu- 
dra-Rakshasa eto. 265, ff. ; of some of sho 
Pipjya kings in she 134b oen. 163, f; 231, ff. 

Deuletibad grant, villages in .. 270 

Dooo&n, and the fire-cul 82; Dakshinipasha 


eto. š . 278 | 
Delhi Iron Pillar inscription .. 268 n. 
Dé&riyl image inscription . B. M8. 27 
401, а guild os .. BT 
denga, Russian money-—oweh llà—fonba .. 112 
Devabhadra, writer — .. ° е 241, t. 
Devagupte, and Chandragupta П .. 160, f. 
Dewinhhprya Piyadasi, k. in Rook Edict 

Vi... is 159, f. 
Der&nandin, Pujyapéds, and k. Durvinita .. 201 
 Devoputra, from V'ientzu, Kushana title . 138 | 
Devas, and Agastya 104; and Asuras.. . 197 
devaics, spirits of good men 26 n. 
‘Dewa .. : hi Вр .. 86 
Dhammacheti, k. 88, t 


Dhathfekepeks, Dhana-kaja, To-na-kie-tae- 
юа, Dhinayavittpors ete. modern Dharagi- 
kora, Pallava Cap. 280 and n., 381 and n. 

Dhanyavishnu, his boar status insoríp. a Eran 31 

Dhiravarman, prince of Java .. .. 41 


Dharmakila, Buddhist Missionary .. 266 n. 
Dharmepéla, Buddhies Missionary £66 п 
Dharma-reksha, translator А .. 266 
Dhsrmiéóks, Аёка .. $6 and n. 
рыч, g. .. T . . . 19 
Dhsuli Insoription ` š T e 25 
Dholpur inscription А .. 247 n 
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Dhruvabhûti, general .. T : i 
Dhruvasarman, his Bhilsaj Pillar inscnption. 
Diana of Ephesus T 
Dignágsa, Buddhist teacher 
Digvijaya, Hindu title 
dtkpdlas, deities i 
Dildir Кып, found the Weber MB. B. М8. 6 
ft., 12, 15. 
.. 48 
. 109 


. 173 
31 
T .. 68 
. 248 and n. 
. 136 
67 


Dingala dialocte 
dinheiro — 1 cent — 2 cash А 
disk, mark in B. M8. 59 
Dohad insorip. А . 258 
doit = dwitc—oens 105 =—Dutoh cash 240— 
300 to the dollar 209, 211; 240 to she rupee 
(Java) 275 :—five doit pieoe—kwpang—6]l 
cents 254, 258, f; represents anciens Indian 
copper scale .. .. 254 
dollar (ringgit); unit of Malay tin currency, 90 
— 3200 grs. 237 :—unit of tin weight, origin 
of, 98, constant at 13j—14 Ibe, 90, 98,— 
—10[ Љон, 90, Ї.;—а1во 131 1be.—10 kati, 91: 
—8 p. silver, standard weight 416 grs., 238 n. 
96; real of 8 cut up for currency by weight 
in candareens 215 :— n hat-money weighs 
3130 grs. in use in Malay in six varieties 
168; pillar—cannon, 157:—divisions Na- 
trve and European 274: —of 400 cash :-- 
unit of tin money and of silver money 
Dondra temple, mixed worship in .. 41 
double key—dubbelpe . 85n 1, 86n. 5 
double stroke, mark m B. М8. 37, 39, 40 and n. 43, 
45 
dramas in Mathurá .. 2468 
Drávidas, the five, a Hindu group . .48 f. 
Dr&vidian, people of India 77, f., 80 ; customs, 
spread of 195, f. ; word in Vedio literaturo.. 
dua jampal, double jampak—dollar 
duapulok sen—10 cente .. 
dubbvelije, Dutch 85:—-—2[ cents, 85,—10 cash, 
102 :——double key ; 85 n. 1 
dwit, copper and lead com, 105 n 1 —kiping, 
the oopper unit of Malay coinage 106, 127 — 
pese, 159 ;—1 cash 85 ;—4 cash 102 —1 cent, 
Dutch scale, 85, f :—} cent., British scalo 
156, 159 
duit ayam, fowlor cock doit, 127 n 75,——oopper 
cash 105,—keping—d«t, 102 n 93; ten to 
the cent , š 128 n. 84 
duit bunga tanjong, ‘flower of the Cape’ dwit.. 127 
duit chabang, Dutch E. І. Co.'s dott—duit ayam 
—aleo wang . 137 
duit jagok, cash with the oock, seo duit ayam.. 105 
duit lorek .. š . 127 
Dnrvintte, k., author of ihe Sabd4vatdára, and 
other works .. $ ё% s . 204 


81 


235 


86 
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Dutch Malay currency, origin of 97 :—mon- 
etary system based on the tah, 04 :—old 
scale 102 :—profit on dealing in tin ingots.. 100 


Dutch money  .. 299 
Dutreuil de Rhins MB., the oldest Indian book 
B. MB. 18 
Dyaus, g. . 81 
East Coast (Malay) currency .. 101, ff. 
Kast India Company, Malay coinage 105, in- 
fluence on Strait settlements, 106 :—Malay 
‘currency policy 214, attempt to control in 
1685, 97 n. 51 :—5 doit piece in Aohin . 106 
Ediots of Asoka, Rock IV 25, f.; 55, f.; VI 282, f. 
Edkins, on Alopen ..' 180 
Eggeling Prof., and the Adityas 75, ff. 
Egypt and female rule 68, f. ; and anthropo- 
logy, : 203, 207 
Elephant, tho White, name of Buddha 20 
Elhehpur, the ancient Aohohalapura 220, f 


Jnoyolopedia of Religion and Mthics, of Ilam.. 252 
Kpigrephic notes and questions, contd. from 
Vol XLI. p. 173 :—XIY Fourth Rook Edict 
of Afoka 25, f.; XV. Telegaon grant of 
the Rastrakuta King Krishna L 27, f. ; XVI 
Sambodhi, in Rook Edio ҮШ 159; XVII 
was Devagupta another name of Chandra- 
gupta II 160; ХҮШ. Mandasor insenp. 
of Naravarman 161, 1. ; XIX. Rock Edict 
I reconsidered 255, ff.; XX Ujjain Stone 


insorip. of Chaulukya Jayasimhea .. 268 
Eran ınsori pe. 31; B. M8. 25 and n. 30 f 
Evhnology, Bureau of 296, 1 
Europe and the Aryans .. 77, Í 


Expeditions, to E. Turkestan B. MB. 2andn,3andn 


Fe-Hien, Chinese pilgrim .. Vx 


41, 240 
Janam-—tals (Sumatra) 375: treble—tah . 103 
Federated Malay States, currency of .. .. 299 


Fleet, Dr., on dates 29, ff. ; on Rock Edict УШТ. 

159, 161; 163; and Harishepa’s Panegyric 

of Samudragupta 172 n, 178 n.; 178 n; 

178; 247 and n.; on the Van! grant 269; 
283 and n., 286; B. MS. 35 n 


flower coin—oock coin . 127 
Fine aris Vs .. 291 
fire, sacred 19; culb in Panjab Valley 78, 80 

in Persia 2), T T 81 ft. 
Folklore from the Nizam’s Dommions .. 284 
Forbes, Mr. Gordon, his poem on the Jog 

Falls UR TC 285, í. 
Forohhamrner, the late Dr., and Burma .. 40 
Frank—Portugueee as ar «s ०० 110 


INDEX 


Gadhwt inscrip. .. s a B. МВ. 26, f, 
байуш! kavya, ... po .. 1900; 243 
gajah, Slephank 90 n. 30 tam pang, 00; == 
23j >x, 90, 92 ;—10 cente, 92 :—peropor- 
Hon between specimens 08, 96; measure. 
ment of specimens  .. : . 181 
gambar, & form of tin currency, ingot models 
of anamals 02, ff. :—strung together for car 
rying1931 :—spechmens explained, 121, f., 123 
—inscance of practical use, 06:—so«le of 
239 1—origin of 120 +—analogies with Burma 
117, 2, other oountries 117, Egypt, bull 
and ring weights 117, Chine, knife and hoe 
119 :—spread of, ancient oriental 115, f.; 
direcdon of spread 117, “119 forms trans- 
ferred +o coins 118 :—асопа! weighments, 
03 +—evendard tables of, 65 :—beases of soeles, 
PdNjsTw and képing (cash) 95 :—pieces in 
cirew_ation, proportions of, 95 :—dated speci 
mens n 131 n. 11 
gambar dabi, pig ' ingot 118 n. 57, 131 n. 15 
gambar timak. tin model, me gambar currency 
127, 239 
gambar uler, snake ingot 119 n. 57 
gana, of the Mrlavas — .. 199, f. 
Gepspezi, Kikajiye k., defeated i . 224 
ganda szwiem of reckoning cowries by quartets 
(ects of four) 111: used in fantan gambling 


in China í ç . 111 n. 25 
Садова, аз Dondra 41; Gajinana ,.. .. 57 
dadge, kgs. and Krishus I. 28; and Balavem 

mrarasa .. .. А . ‘ 53, f 


Gaigdizar, well inserip. .. . 31, 161, 163 ; 218 

Ganges Valley, and the Burmans 88; and the 
fire cals š Ç Tm š . 83 

pared, Janaa, & money of copper and lead in 
Pega. (1567), 107 :--100. to half а duocas, 


(dollar) ыы | г. .. 107 
gantang, measure of capacity . 180 
gamsa, ote on speler coinage of Pegu (1087), , 119 
garlic, treaties on iva ix B. M8. 37 
Ganda, ap. às ds 83, t. 
Gandar. the five, Hindu group 48 1. 
Gaujas, poets of E, Indis .. .. ., M4 
Gaula, Qola, Indian ibe .. .. .. 40 
Gautama Siddhirihs .. ` 83 
Gausamipuia fáiakargi, k., celebrated the 

Sa» tja ja г s3 257 
Gaya irsorip. х es Ji 248 n., 388, f 
Gersappe or Jog-Falls .. `- 185 
Qhanizs$ Kh&n  .. ; B. M8. 9, 14 and n 
Ghabprsbhá Falls, in Belgaum dist. . 285 


{АҺ energy of Agni .. ... .. ,. 23 


315 








Girnir, inscrip. 25, f. ; 159, f, ; or Urjayas 188, 
ft.; 331; 143 and n., 245, n. 247 


Gobi, desert, has buried cities .. — .. В. MB. 5 
God of Madura, Adventures of the’ ; , 085, ft, 
Godfrey M8 ЕТ В. М8. 7, 16 
Gola, Gaula 5 . 40 


Golanagare or Golamattikgnagara, рогі in Bur- 


ma 39, and Kalah 40, f 
gold dust as currency .. .. 155 
gold weights, scale of, as Palani , ..  .. 156 
Goparája's tomb insorip., Eran ks .. 81 

: vs 88, f. 
Gotamt Balaam, तू. ... , .. 331, 334 


Gotamtpukre Sitakargi, k., and the Bréh 
mans 195; date 198; and the Khakhardte 
family eto. zs à 239. f., 233, 279 n. 

GodAvart Delta, and the Andhras 276, 278, 290, 281 

Govindarija, Prabhutungs, son of Krishpa L. 27 

Grantha-Pradareand, Now. 34—39, book-notios 208 

Greiger, Prof., and the Mahqvasea 55, f. 

grikya ritual = -— T .. 196 

(grivana,) a Russian ingot of silver currency I 


10 kopek (0010) .,  ..  .. . 117 
Gruel, preparation of . B. M8. 41 
Grünwedel, Prof., in E. Turkestan B. MB. 17 
Gujerts, Lita 138, 141; 189 and n. ; and the 

Muhammadans Е xa oe 196 
Сојагёња, and the Girjares . $00 
Gujarati and Prakrit ga + 288 
Gummarejjipura, Kolar dist, ocopperplates ; 
, recently found there .. vs s - 204 
Gugja, rock inscrip. 189 n. 


Gupte, Era, 80; 188, 189 and n.; 199; ooins 
162 and n. ; conquest of India 247 ; insorips. 
В. MR, 26, ff., 31, ff. 


240 ; script 
Gupta and Varman, suggested surnames of 

K. Chandra ра is . 317. 
Güvaka, I., Chihaminse k., in Harsha . sione 

ingorip,, and IL .. vs va ,. 58 
Gwalior, inscrip., 31; disi. .. 247 


Haddon, Dr., Ths Study of Man 78 and n., 79 n., 
, ^ 80 छग0.1.,, 8% 

Hila, Ándhr& k, whose wife is mentioned in 
connection with the Brihat-b3thd .. .. 278 
Hila-Sitavahana, K. collector of versos .. 30 
Halasya- MAMAtmaeyG uk, lasor Puranio work .. 65 

Hares, vil. in Jaipur State, and the Harsha 
ineorip. इ 67, 59 

Hanshepea's panegyric of Beamudragupéa 31 

f. ; 172, TE ; 244, 245 and 21. 1 prasasti 188 
190, £, 247 
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Harsha, Harshavardhana, k. of Калап}, 


Kavya literature... = 80, 102 
Harsha stone inscrip. of VigraharejA .. 57, ff. 
Harshanitha, g. .. 59 
Ааайдагаз&, word in Абока edict 25; kastidar 
Hassine: 25; 257 
Hastivarmi of Véngi and Samudragupta . 281 
Hishi-gumphá inscrip. of Khiravala .. e 27 


hat-money (Pahang) direct ropresentasve of 
tin ingot currency 991 origin of weight and 
form, 91 ; olose connection with spelter and 
tin coins 110 : tables of, 00: specimens ex- 
lained, 121: ratio to silver money 1 to 7}, 


81: mint profis on  .. .. #1 
Hebber plate inscrips. and k. Durvinita . 207 
ávika, hejávuka, horse-dealer e .. Of 
Hemachandra, quoted .. 177; 387, 1. 
Аліда, goose weights of Burma . 118 
Hieuen Talang, Chinese pilgrim 187; 281 and n; 
or Hiuan Theang T "E us .. 39 
Hijira Ere i .. 186 
Himalaya, Mía. 232; 246 
himation, Greek custom, m 8. India 197 
Himavat, Mt.  .. , 381 
Hinayåna, religion 240 
Hindu, Buddhist, Missionaries +o China 266 
Hinduisation of foreign invaders š 246 
Hinduism, in Ceylon 41; book-notice .. .. 201 
Hindu Kush, cradle of the Aryans... .. 78 


Hippokoura, Andhra cap. Kolhápar .. E 
Hir&badagall plates of Bivaskandavarman .. 
History of Aurangzeb, book-notios Pa 
holes, for binding, in Indian Mas B. MA. 23, 
13 and n. 
Horiuri Ms. B. Ms. 25, 31, 33 and n., 34 
Horniman Museum and anthropology . 298 
Jukka, tobacco pipe v 300 
Hulizsoh Prof. and Абока edicts 35; and the 
Ga&ga-Pallavas ' - .. 808 
Hyas, in India 247 and n. ; and White Huns 
249; in the Mudra Rékshasa, 265 and п, 
266 and n 
Huvishka, and the Are inscrip. 133, ff; 246 
Hymn, Buddhist, one more . 240 


idol worship, and Baddhism  .. - 
Jen feou-ti, Jambudivtpa ee uw .. 136 
. tam, conquest of m 164 n, 170, £, 237 
image worship and Buddhism .. 205; B. M&S. 47, f. 
immigration, Brahman, into 8. India contd. 
from Vol. XLI p. 133 ў 194, ff. 


> 208 





INDEX 
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Imperial administration ; T .. 308 
India, and Burma 38 ; and Sanskrit pronounci 
ation 48; Aryan invasion of 77, ft; 3. 
‘Brahman Immigration into (oontd. from Vol. 
XLI p. 232), 104, ff. ; and ihe Scythians 246, 
i; W., and the Sakan Mlechchhas eto. 285, 
ft. ; E., home of the Andhras 276; 278 ; 281 í 
8., waterfalls in 285 ; and the origin and deo- 
ling of Buddhism and Jainism 307, f. ; the 
introduction of writing materials ete. into, B. 
Ms. 17, £, 20, 25 and m, 25, fL; 29, 32, 34, П. 
Indian Artificial Poetry, The Antiquity of, and 
the Indian Inscriptions 20—32; 137—143; 
173—179 ; 188—103; 150—234 ; 243—349 
Indian, Buddhists in Burma and in the Sunda 
Islands, the peregrinations of 88—41; Okro- 
nology, book-notice 236 ; names assumed by 
foreign invaders 246; and Japanese Scholars, 
oollaborate 253; Empire px . 294 
Indian Inscriptions and the Antiquity of Indian . 
Artificial Poetry q. ж... s 20—21; etc. 
Indische Sisdiem, and the Kaolgégamandira. 
sofa. x e . 44 
Indér ineorip.  .. š B. M8. 30 
Indra, g. 17; 19, ff. ; 65, ff. ; 70, f.; 80, 81 
and n; cul, and Agastya .. z єз 
Indre, Кафа k., and the Chalukyas .. i 
Indreji, Pandit Bhagwanlal and Book edicts 
VIII З .. 158 
Jndus-Ganges, Valley, and the Aryas .. .. 79 
ingot currency, gold in balls .. 115 n. 41 
ingot tin currency, ses $n currency : origin of 
forms 119: dollar unit of, 90:.in Lower 
Perek ` .. ЕЕ š S n . 91 
ink, black š ” B. М8. 44 
Inscriptions Indian, and the Antiquity of 
Indian Artificial Poetry 29— 32 ; 137—148; 








172—179; 188—103;  Á 230—234; 548—249 
Inscriptions, some -published, reconsidered I. 
Harsha Stone Inscrip. of Vigraharijs 57, ft. 


Inscriptions, the Indian, and the antiquity 
of Indian artificial poetry 29—33; 137— 
148; 174—179; 188—193; 230—234 ; 243—340 
Inscriptions, of Аге, 132, ff ; Mandasor 199, f. 
(७७७ also 161, f.) The Meharaali Iron Piller 
217, ff.; Kinsariya of Dedhichika (Dahiya) 
267, f.; Rock Edict VI of Asoka .. 282, ff. 
Inscriptions, in Epigraphio Notes and Quest- 
jons +—Ңоок Edict IV, of Абока 25, f; 
Talegaon grant of the Rashtrekuta King 
Kyishys I, 27; f.; Rock Edict VIII, 1&9; 
Vikifaka copper-plate grant 160 ; Mandasor, 
of Naravarman 161, f., (see also 199, f.) :— 
Rook Edict L, reconsidered 255, ff. Ujjain 
stone inscrip. of Chauinkya Jayasimha ., $58 
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Inscriptions, in Shwe Dagon Pagoda 88, f. ; 
Kalyani 40; in Java 4L; Kajambe ec. 53; 
Tamil 54; of Vijaysplis 83; 84; Тах, 
Makaban ot. 133, 134, 135 and n. ; of Nare- 
' varman etc. 161—168; 185, 187; 189 Palla- 
vs eo. 108 | in Elhohpur Temple 221; Delhi 
lror Pillar eto. 260 n.; Hhishigumpht cave 
eto. 27; 877, f. ; Nasik 379; Andhra eic. 

‚ 280 and n.; 281; Gayk 286; of N. India 


287; Bribmt 307; ‘from Badáun 408; 

Gupte eto. B. MB. 22; 265—584 
interpunction marks sg .. B. МЯ. 37 
invasion of Indie, Aryan s 71, ft. 
Iran, айдюгу of . 252 
Yéapuc inscrip. vs .. 186 
Islam im Indis . B. MB. 18 
Jacob, Prof. and the Kalyáyamandirastotra 


44 ; on Phpjya dates 226 n., 227; 249 

Jágwd.ir, Rajput title 269 n. 
Jain Literature, referenced to Buddhist author's 

m , os 341, f. 
Jaina, versions, two, of the story of Bolomon's 

judgment 148, ff :—temple in Elllohpurs 220, f. 


Jainas, Nirgranthes, in inscrips. š 30 
Jaimsm, and Hinduism 208; under Kanishka 
246; ала Buddhism, in В. India, origin and 
dechne of ee 5 806, 1 
Jaipur State, Harsha inscrip. in 57; divisions 
of T si 59, 60 
jalanamitie, joalanametra—triend of fire, ар- 
pliei +o Bhise sa ae i5 .. 53 
JAlor, Rathor territory .. 267, f. 
Jambudivipa, Ien-feou-ti me . 130 
jampai-Duteh guilder 101, 238, f. ; now rare 
and obsolete 238 n. 93 —dhalf doller 85, 157 
—SC conta 86, 91—30 oents 85 n 2— 
500 оыһ 127: m British scale of Malay 
morey :— 5 kati, 128: =O Ibe., 01 113 
z: 7 Ња.  .. а .. 90 
Japansee and Indian Scholars, collaborate .. 253 
Jasdan Pillar insorip, 189 


Је телап Kulagekhara, I and II Kings 165, f. 

Japdvsrman Pardkrama Páyjye, К. . 166 

Jepkverman Srivallabhe, Б. .. ..166; 225, £ 
Japaverman Sundare Pandya L, K. 185, f, 
189, f.; O :—105, f, 231, ff. ; IO :—166; 

ТУ :—-166 and r, 228 

Jatáverman Tribh. Ракета Panjya, К. .. 229 


Jativerman Tribh. Sundara Pinjya, К. . 224 
Jatverman Tribh. Vikrams Pipjye, К. . 168 
Jebiverman Vira Piya L .. vs 165, 171 


Jafáverman Vira Рёмув II 165, L, 170, 227. 
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Jejüvarman Vire Pá&p]ys III 186, ?20, and n. 
Java and caste 41; table of coins in oiroulat.on, 

1880, .. ve . 211 
Jayechandrs, Jayantechandra, G4Ahatavala 
Jayaddéman, son of Chashfanus - .. 246 
Jayadeva, Sintideva .. .. 52 
Jayéditya, referred to by Sankarüchárya — .. 235 


Jayamangalt, a commentary on Vatsydyana's 
Kamasdtira, its real author 203; two works 


of the name ., gs .. 20» 
Jayanéiha, his copperplate grant . B. M8. 22 
Jayanta, Indre'sson .. we ¿ 00 
Jayantachandra, (Jayachandra) 83 
Jayapur, and Jaipur .. 60 


Jayasiha, Chalukya K. 54; and Yasovarman 258 


Jayaverman, his insorips. 198 ; 218 B. Ms. 23 
Jering in Patani ; . 101 
Jinendrabuddhi, Nyksakira š 238, f. 
Jfüanazambeandar, Saivibe teacher | . $07 
Jog, or Gersappe Falls, on Shardvatiriv.  .. 285 
joko, see tokens, gambling us .. 155 


jongkong tid currenoy—kais 86; —tampang, 
90 n 32, 157, origin explained, 121 ; —Ekšping, 
siab, 90, 158 f :——in hat-money, 12 to a dollar 


2200 gr». 00 ; — 10 oenta. 80 :— casting of 

182 :—as a charm - А v 130, f 
Jundgagdh rook macription. 31; B. Ms. 31, £, 34 
Kabul, and the White Huns .. 249 
Kadamba, inscription i 53 ; 198 
Kadambe script. T is .. B. Ma. 30 
Kidambort, a romance by Bainabhata 30 
Kadphises, Kushana K. "m . 136 


kahdpana, meaning of, ‘ coin not ‘gold mohar' 
116 ; compared with the dinira of Kashmir 116 


Ksabéáur, pillar inscription. .. 81; B. Me. 30 
koisarasa, title of Kanishka... ё» .. 136 
bika-pada, crow’s foot mark .. B. Ms. 46, f. 
kal} chupak, measure of capacity 130 n. 2 


Ealachuri, Каёсһоһогі, and other forms 207 and n. 
Kalah, Golanagare and Point de Galle 40, 41 and n. 
kalang (tin оош) see ohallaene 108, soe oalaim 


] 109 n 10 
-KAiAtOkas, К. „> + +. .. .. ae 86 


Kalhana's Eighth Tarehgs, critical notes on 
it. та M T eS 0o» WL 
KAlidiss, poet, date of, otc., 29, È; 247; copied 
by Vatsaabhaki 142, 146, 148; quoted 177; 
344 and n., 245; 248, 349 and n. ; and the 
Huns .. T" a oe २८ 286 and n 





818 INDEX 
Ealing, see Kimg.. Bs Р 109 2 13 | Ksutilya, his Arthatástra and the Nárada- 
Kalinga, Kaling, Chinese name for the Javanese 41 Sis .. T . - . 306 
Kalitgas, the, and Lakeshmanasena . 187 | karé or budha or videas cultivators of Banskrit 
Kalki, Brthmap leader .. 2085 n. poetry .. T T Js .. 178 
КАМ! insoription .. 25, f; 160 | kavirdja, poet laureate .. ats 179, 244 
alyên, ancient Calliena . 479 | Kavya, Sanskrit and Prakrit artificial poetry of 


-Kalydwamandirastotra, a work by Siddhasena 
diváédivikere, and the Paramajotixotra 42, 44 
Kalyáni, msoriptions, at.. T ss .. 40 
K&mandaki, author of the कलिना 202, f 
K4masüira, « work by Vataydyans, and the 


Jayamasgald  .. 202, £. 
Kambojas, a people . 249 
Калаке. insoription, в№.. 247, n. 


Kanan], and the Guptas 175, n, 178; Hindu 
province . 195 

Kafichipuram, Pallava cap. .. я . 281 

kangan, coarse cloth, used as currency—160—- 
180 cash š 

Kanishka, in the Ara inscription 138, f., pro- 
bably Kanishka ЇЇ; 136, f. ; and Buddhism 


278 


ete. sa КР = . 195; 245, f. 
Kannin'u, Co., of the parthenos — .. .. 68 
Kant:deva, К . 257 
Kanyekubja, K., and Sribarsha e .. 94 
Kany&kumir O. Comorin ' .. z: .. 88 
kapang—twupang, money of account 105, n. 98 
Kapilavastu, &n. T X द .. 88 
Karaxhahr, in E, Turkestan . B. Ma. 1 n. 

, Kársskare, the KAtkarı tribe 208 


Keravandapuram, town in Tinnevelly district, 


birth place of Márap Kari .. 308 
Кагкагӣја, insenption of . 270 
Karle inscription А T .. 246 
Kashgar, in E. Turkestan .: B. Ma 1n. 


Kashmir, dinde a of. compared with the kah4- 
pasa 116; and the Huns 266 and n. ; and Saiv- 
ım 271; and the birch tree etc., B. Ms. 19; 
31, and n., 38 n., 35. 
Kaiyapa, intercalary month .. vis .. 84 
Бала, dbhydyikd ..  . . 178 
RaAthilwár, and the Kshatrapas . 189 and n, 
kate, 1 to Malay pound, 94; lower standard of 
Malay weight, 94, usually 18 ids, 90, 128 n. 
90; 11 Ib. 90 ७1 १. 1b. 209 : bass of a soslo in 
l gambar currency, 95;=40-—80 dollars by 
weight, 129 ---kupang, 80 :—jonghkong, alab 
of tin, 158 =--bundle of ten strings of oasbh— 
1 dollar 110 +—in terms of cents to the dollar, 
86,—=23} conta, 90,--:10 canta, 86, 129 -basis 
of modern Malay monetary system, 94 :— 
Malay-—1š Chinese +—300 to ths bakara . 210 
Katkari Tribe, the Kéreskera .. а 
Kansambht irseription .. 


the Court, and Indian Inscriptions 20—33 ; 
187—148; 172—179; 188—103 ; 230-—284; 
243—340 
Kávyam4lA, the, and the Kalytnamandirastotra 44 
koboan—képing 108, 1811, 42 
Kedah, near Penang, and Kalah 40, 41 and n. ; 
or Selang or .. à 87 n. 
Kedah, old tin coinage 103, f, :—Mahasukhs 
Nagarg—Dér-u'l-amán T 182 n ¢1. 
Kelantan ourrenoy d .. 101 
kindéri-—candareen, 85, 154: 150 n 30 :— asa 
standard weight-—l tah, 101 ==penjuru, 108 
n 11 :—25 cash 102 :—a gold coin in Pahang 
kýnděri perak (Silver candaroen) 86.—61 cents, 
86,—Centa x 238, n. 05,85 - 


128 


kínjri—kHindérií .. š Е 86 n. 7 
kípéáng—ocash 101 n. 74, 155 Copper cash, 
101 —Tavernier's piece of 4 deneers, 103 :— 
Copper ooin-—half a duit ' 85n à 

képing, в slab of tin, 87, 90 n. Sls, 158:-— — 60 
Ibe, 91,5%} lba., 90 :— —87 ‘and 38} bats, 
1880. 91,76 Бай, 128 :—6 and 8-$o the 
bahara 120; 8 to the bakara historically, 
100 :—subetituted for the great tak, bundle, 
owing to improvement in casting . 98n 60 

képing, cash: lowess denomination of Malay 
weight, 94 :—bazais of a scale of Gambar cur- 
renoy, 95 :— --kbwpong, 85 п. 1 :— origin of 
88 to the dollar И .. 106 

keping,—oesh, 101 m. 74, 127 +— a bit, piece, 
85 n. 3 :——unit of Malay ooinage, 127 :— —1 
Dutch datz} cent i4 . 157 

Kern, Prof., and Аёка edicts .. 25, ft. 

khid-ntya, mameam, victuals .. uit .. 258 

Khadiratgera-jitaka, e sbory .. з .. 27 

Khakharáta, Bshobartie family conquered by 
Gotam!puta Satakeni 

Kháéreavela, k., his Hathizumpha inscription 


230 


27 and tho seamája 257 ; and Bétekayi .. 277 
Kharoshth! insoriptions, of Ars 132, f£. ; War. 
dak .. 185 


Khóh, town, inscriptions from .. B. Ms. 28, 30, 31 
Khoten, in E. Turkestan .  B.Msln. 
Khudoé-mawmeh, a lost work .. `.. .. $53 
Kielhorn, Prof., and dates 19 ; and the Harsha 


.. 206 stone inscription 57, ff. ; and p. the Mandas or 
. , 3, Ms. 27 


inseriptions, 162; 244, 245, and n, 247 n. and 
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Pandya dates 163—105, 167, 1., 170, 393 9, | Kumtrag. .. d 70, f 
and the Вагваты plates of Buddhar&ja ,, 207 | Kuméragupia, K. 31; 138; 144; 318; 544; I 
kika of China,—birin of Japan, connection inscription of .. В. Ms. 22 
wiih the to of Burme.. .. or То 50 | Kumáregupte—Mshendrádiys, k, ` .. .. 247 
ына, si - 5 ल्क .. 110 | Kumêrajîva, translator . 2x .. 248 
King Chandra... e .. 217,8, | Kumërigráma, Karehgnon, village in Telegaon 
Kings, Pandya, of tbe 13th oen, some new | grand ,. s ,. 28 
detea of क жа . 163, f. Kumarila's acquaintance with Tamil .. . 200,f. 
Kinrariys inscription of Dadhichiks .. 267, ff, | Kundotharan, retainer of Siva .. б» S 08 
bip—ELEHping (alab) BA <n ieee .. 100n 71 | Корде, Kopikatvishya, ancient Корр 58, t, 
Irtin&ríy&a, ; € ‘a .. 258 | bupong-=këping .. co atl به‎ SAUL 
тео, the creoper of fame 600. 177 | kupang, Malay vweighi—Eat, 86 —tampamg 197; - 
Kirrivarman L, W. Chalukya E.; and the ай 101 n. 72, 158,.f,::—Àin British scale of. 
B-&hmaps ¿s š; . a .. 198 Malay money, 85:— 1 cent, 110,—10 cents 86, 
Kiskhkindhå, C. .. as e 11 128 n 84 +— —cash in Java (1416), 110, runn 
Kid bindhakdyia, a work by Tulas! Disa 11, 1. ing 1280 to the kati 110 sin Асһ мі 
KElig,deriveonof ..  ..  .. 109n158. $54,—5 doit piece, 106, 258, f —16 to the 
kobang—kvpang 110 n. 17: cause of confusion pardao (dollar) sis .. 106 
110 n. 17 | Eurakwra, tortoise, 88—70 ox. ‘of tin, 90 — | 
Kolkápur, Hippokours .. bs .. 1 ०० 280 specimen 132; varying sizes of 130 п, 7, 
Eoy-amudi grant 8 B. Ms. 33, 21 proportion between them, 98 :—in bat money ° 
Kon» Shahr ‘ancient city,’ in Qum ‘Turk —4dollar-—1040gr& ..  .. +. +. 90 
Е | .B, Ms. 10, 18 | ` purakura bğscr, largo tortoise, gambar ourrenoy 
Kongu, conquered «s .. 164 n, 170, £, 337 70 ox, value 31] cents се oe +, OF 
Kon егеп, and the Bráhmape s. «+ 198 _kurakura Hšohil, small tortoise in gambar curren. . 


Kopixelviehya, end Kupigal .. oe, 
Kotla, tn., and the Burmese kings  . .. 38 
Kosskas and Chelukyas .. oo ee .. 195 
Kêsem image inscription F .. B. Ms. 27 
brah., apána we .. e 32 

Е разра, g, and the sampradéyina 190; and 
the samdja feast "р .. z .. 255 
Erisbxa, Andhra К. T f .. 277,280 
Kyrisaņpa L, Ráshiraküje K., his Talegaoh grant 27 

Калга, district, end the Ándbres 276, 278, 
280, 281 


Eriahpagupta, K. .. veo हा ° бї 


Kyeknaka, Рарф, poet. . š . 175 
kita, years of M&lavs ега. se^ ч. f 
krita-sarijgite, word in’ Mandasor inscription - 

105, suggested meanings of .. гаг 5४% 200 


Eshaperdfe, and Khakharáte clan 230 ; and the 
Andbras m và «3 T .. 270 
Eshazriyas, os bkikakus 82; and the Andhras 270 n, 
Kahasra, Akshaya "um" fs 
Kshecmaràja, author of the Sica-sitra-vimer 
din: 271, or Kahemendra sä .. .. 272 
Eshudrukas, Panjab warriors .. ha .. 200 
EKubja Vishguvarddhans, founder of the E. 
Ch£lukya dynasty — .. e. T .. 281 
` Kuohar, (Kush& and other forms) scene of its 
` discovery В. ME. 1, fl, 6—15. ; 19, 44, 58, 


32—36. 
Eujuis Kadphises, Kushana K.” — .. ` .. 137 
` 67; 228 


Kulatekhare, 789१7०1. .. T बळे 


^ 87n.'| 


cy—12,0x vame l0oenis .., ..  .. - 98 
currenoy-—056 0x.——30 сепа .. T . 92 
Kushana, insoripWons 134; ora, and the Mål- ` 
` va-Vikrama 186; inscription, —— ,.. B. Ms. 37 
Kushanas, Northern fakes — ... bç .. 208 
аро, kujd, meaguro of capachy , ... .. 67 


kan, 8 dollar of xine Chinese cash, in accounts 216 


[ 


‘Lacuna £; XR МИНЕ ,. В. Ms, 4X 


& gold ooin es शिक »० 128 
La Dame Blanche, Fall on ‘the Sharévatil riv. 
$ ` 185, 286 n, 


Taghubhdrata, the, and the date of Lakehma- 


oshna p A b ee ee эь ee 188 
Lagor—Ligor  .. «. So a .. 186 
Lahore Museum, has the Ara inscription »» 132 


Laidlaw, G. ML, correspondence on Malay tin - 
currency ae on PE .. 135 
Lakhanepáàla, Riüabéírekoja rûja, in Badéun . 


laksan-——10 pěku==4 dollar (Java): .. 
Lalla, Chhinds ;. E T S - 85 
lamb weight end money of the Jows .. 


languages of Europe, of отб group .. .. 78 


Laika, Ceylon... ae ee .. .. 87 
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Tits, Gujerkt .. I A . 188,141 
Le Coq., Dr. А von., and Mss. in Turkestan B 
MB. 1 n, 3 and n., 9 n., 11, 13, 15, 10 


Left, and Right Hand Brahman Sections, . 107 
Lehmann, Dr. and the Persis .. 258 
Liaka Kusula Satrap .. š oe 188 n. 


Library, Imperial, of Bt. Petersburg, has the 


Petrovsky Mes t. ° э .. B. MS. Sn 
Ligeh currency .. 25 .. 101 
Ligor, coins of .. А . 184, 1. 


Lilágráma, Nasik dist., and Nilgavhto . 260 
Literature, Sanskrit Кату 29; Dravidian, 
spread of 196 ; Jain, references to Buddhist 
authors in, 341, f; Sanskrit, theory of the 
Renaissance of 248, ff. ; maxims or nyayas in. 250 
livre—frano, old French... к ...  103n. 84 
London University, and anthropology 3296—7208 
lotus, white, padma, B. MB. 38, 39, 40 and n. 
Lüders, Prof., and the meaning of Бараа .. 28 


maaka, a gnas .. .. А .. .. 13 
Macartney Mss. .., . B. М8. 2, 6, f, 14—16 
mace, massio, Malay gold currency .. .. 80 
Medhhinager. Copper-plate grant T . 187 
Madhavichirya, author of the Sarvadarfana 

Samgraka e 273 
Majhyadsía, town, and Bántideva — .. 56, 1. 
Madra, bis Kahkurb pillar inscription .. .. 81 
Madras insoription,.and the Pindyas .. .. 223 
Madur&, Adventures of the God of 65, ff, 
Madurakevi, Ajvår, and Mêran Kåri .. 307, t. 
Magadha, o. and Sanindeva ` .. a 51, f. 
Mágadh!, lang, and Buddhism .. zn .. 206 
Mahfbala, Buddhist missionary 266 n. 
Mah4bMrata, the, 65; mentions Matalir 67; 71; 

and the Milavas .. 200 
MahAbAdshya, the, dato doubtful 80 ; oltations 

from . 245 


Mahideva (purág^) town in Jaipur State, Har- 
sha inscription a+ 57 ; and Jayapura .. 00 


Mahideva-giri, home of Vesugupta& .. , 971 
Maháküta, Makukeévara inscription .. . 207 
Mah&mátras, in Rock edict VI ART. 283, ft. 
rdhfinasa, kitchen T 3 ae . 257 
Mahéraja, Kushana title Vs š .. 186 
Mahikráshiri, lang. used by Andbra К. . 278 
MahisadAvaraja, his copper-plate grant В. MB. 23 
Mahesukhs Nagare—Kedah .. «° 1821р. 41 
Mahasagga, the, and Burmese Buddhigm 38, f. 
MahAvazhsa, book notice ve ` “ee 55, 1. 


M aM vasi, the, and the PAli canon 206, and the 
Dharmapada |o. 200 


` 
„+ ae е + Ф से 
` 


Mahávirüchàrys, 8. Indian mathematician .. 84 


Meh&vire-Veardhamana, and the Jainas . 39 
Mahendrapélea, K., and RAjaéekhara .. .. 29 
Mshinda and Ceylon .. Fa a .. 39 
Mahfpéla, k, and RAjaéekhara 29; I, Gauja k. 83 
moiiramuhiéria, period of time T .. 8 
Mostriyastya балы, and sacrifice 19; quot. 
ed ; , T "n T » 20, f. 
MajhgewaAm, town, land grants at B. MS. .. 28 
Malabar, and female rule 24 a ,. 68 
Malacca and Buddhism 41; Bast India Ooy’s 
ooinage in Kx ° vs .. 106 
malaqwe, malaquess silver coin of 418 grab 
bastarda—1000 caah-—dollar š .. 109 
Malay Currency, origin of existing legal, 214 :— 
synopsis of 278, ff : —REuropeen influence, 274, 
Dutch 378, £, Spanish, 273 +—Indian 
influenoe 275, f native system 275, f :—of 
account by weight  .. .. . .. 376 
Malay monetary system, modern based on ihe 
katt, 94 :—Marsden's scale (1811), 102 ;,— 
effect of European commerce on .. .. 104 


Malay money, Standard Tables, 85 :—table in 
berms of. cents, 86 :—Dutoh popular soale, 
85 -referred to two 604108, 87, British and 
Puteh .. .. .. T : - ++ 90 
Malay tin currency, dual form of, 80 : referred 
to two soeles, 87, pagoda and sugarioal, 


00 :—4specimens $5 I + 87, ff. 
malaya, Dravidian,mountein .. . ., 267 and n. 
Malayadhvaja, Pû ya, k.  ..  ., 67, 70 
Malsyagiri, and the story of Bolomon's Judg- 

menê .. 0... , e. 148, 155 
Malava, era, and the Vikrama 31; and the 

Kushana «is oe .. 136; 247 and n. 
Malavas, the Gapasihiti of 199, f. 


Malayaketu, Miechehha K., the identification 
of, and the Mudra Rdkshasa 265, f, or 
Salayakeiu — .. š ¿Q m ...287 
Malu, Panjab warrior tribe oe “а .. £00 
Malsk-al Adil on coins: alternative reading 
Mk l4dil, full value, legal tender , . 00 n 24 183 


Malik Kafur, seokéd Madura  .. Ss c M 
Maliyaé soript E is ® . . B. Ме, 20, f. 
Mallmktha, his explanation of Meghadata ++ 248 
Malva, conquered by Chandragupta П. ‚‚ 148 


Муд, feadstory princes of 163; conquess of 


189; andthe Málavas.. .. es .. 200 
mayah, hAddantya js on 288 


Mañalir, traditional Pápjya сар. 66 ; Manipura 
67, 70, 72 


INDEX 
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Manardasor inscription of Narevarman .. 161 

masioha, mancha, eto., stool, chair 255 and xı, 256 

Mandcra, mt. T “+ AE oo 231, f. 
Mandssor, insorip. 31, f.; or Manandasor, Man- 
dsacr 181, f.; 189, £.; 318, f.; 206 m; B. Ms. 25 

м, 27, 30 

Mandesor.—Daifapuré prgšasts 244 and n. 247 
Mange n&tha temple, Madurd.dist., insoription 


from я ०5 , 107 
Manga й, Mother of Sumatisvamin, and Bolo- 

mon's judgment vis .. 149 
Mangaltéa, Chalukya K., and Buddharálae — .. 207 
Maugli рй, inscription found at T ,. 209 
Mapipura and Mafislur acs ta ser 07 
Mafijosrt .. š js . 50 
Mafifurajra, guru of KAntidevs єй 50, f. 
Mañiurarmi, father of Sûnsideva e .. 50 
Alankujr image inscription  .. . B. Ms. 27 
талла— наз . 74. 275 п. 12 
Мадре, in Mysore, Mányapura, Mappandgare 28 
Manshehrá, insoripkion. ,, ; 25, 160 
manits, various sixes of „+ 180n.7 
Mányaypura, Gahga royal residenoe, Magoana- 

gars, Manno in-Mysore a es .. 28 
Мага, damon bs 27 


Maren Kari, minister of Neduñjaləiyan 307 
MadLuraknvi .. . .. 808 
Márava-man Kulefokhara L. 105, 166 and n, 


+ r 


171, 172, 223, 227, 228 
Máravacman Kuladekhara II 160; 226, 228, 229 
Márava-man Brivaliasbha, K.: 165, 166,171 


Máreva-man Sundare Páplya L, 164 n., 105—168 


Maravarman Bundara Piplya II. 165, £, 168, f. 
Márevhà-man Sundara Panjya ПТ. .. 166 
Márava&-msn Tribh. Kuladekhara K. 171, f, 
MArava-man Tribh. Sundara Paulya.. .. 226 
Máreva-man Tribh. Vikrama Pan yea, E. 824, f. 
Máreva-man Vikrama PAxd К, . 106 


Márava-man Vira Pin uya 164 and n., 165, 160, 170 
moravect, 372 to the dollar in Philippine our- 


renoy T us e T .. 273 
marks, miveellansous . B. Ma. 87-42, 42 
marriage, of widows .. Р 268 ; 303, 295 
Martyrs, son of Aditi .. es «s 19, f, 
Márwiür and the Dahiyás T T . 308 


mas—mipoos——massie, 89 :— —:50 cents "Bd $ 
=t} perdao (dollar)—14d, 253 :———Jjampal 
mas kur ang (dinir) a gold oom . .. बड़ 
Masperc, and female rule in Egypt .. , +. 68 
matabusoung, bird's eyo,—abrus seed , .. 212 
maackii, midioht, Dravidian word in Vedio 
hterazure s. + š А, a. 236 
Май иг, insorip., 135 and m; the eqstern limis 


of Bcyihian conquest 146; 247; Insorip., 
B. MB. 26, 28, 30 
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Mátrioheta's temple of Vishgu in Gwalior „„ 31 
MAwivishgu, and Dhanyavishgu, their Era 
pillar inscrip. vs is .. .. 31 
Maukharis, genealogy : T ,. 33 
Mauri Tim Stápa, near Khdnui, Khotan B. Ms. 14 


-Max Müller, and the Aryans 78, 81 n; and 


Sanskrit Lierasure 245, 247; and Indian 248, f. 
Maxims and nyoyas, some met with in Sanskrit 

literature - vs я 250, f 
зпваусжрібћ, a gold weight, 80 n 8 :— а gold 

coin . .. 128 
Mayidavola plates of Sivaskandsvarman .. 198 
Mayürákshaka, his G&ügdhar wellinsorip. .. 31 
Mayüresfarmun, k. of Kadamba, end the Nam- 


budris Es Ja a. 185; 198 
medicine .. re s . B. MB. 20 
Medhagiri, Aluktagir Vs ... 380 
Mégusthenos, tho Andhras of his date . 276 
AMeghadá&ta, eis 45 £ £ i. 244, £, 248 
Moheraulf Iron Pillar insorip. 32; Mebfrauli, 

and K. Chandra is T 217—319 


wishanba, e mint mark 132, 132 :— means « tin- 
mine recessed shelf 237 n 89 :— derivation of 157 


Menander .. vs T" Vs xi 267 n 
Meru, mt. .. s i . 231, 232, and n, 
Mihuakula, K.  .. .. 81; 247 and n, 266 n. 
Mibraull insoription bs s .. В. Ms. 27 
МАК, energy of BOms .. ex сі .. 23 
sailrei—dollar .. os 4. E as 110 
Mtmisnhed, the — .. T ' an ‚ 196 


Ming ol, groups of rook ous caves in E. Turkos 
tan B. Ms. & and n., 5 and n., 8—14, 16, f., 34 n, 36 
Minh&j-ad Dîn, author of the T'obaqat-s-Ndsírl 
185, 186 and n., 188 


Miraj grant s ‘ ' .. . 207 
misconceptions about the Andhras .,' 370,ff. 
Mitra, G. 19; М.га 23 ; 81, oultof .. .. 83 
Mieohohha, words in the Veda š . 201 
Mlechchhas, Sakan, of W. India, and Chandra- 

gupta LI. i T T 205, ff. 
Modi, Dr. J. J., and tho KAudai-nameh.. ss 353 
Moga, K. .. .. oe se T 189n 
Moggahputee, Tissa, К... .5 os «se 39 
Monday, cult as ek ix fik 68, ff, 
Monk, Buddhist, . . B. Ms. 39, 34, 35 
monotheism and polytheism .. 2x 81n, 
Méstnt, Móeam, riv. s Es 22 .. 270 
mother  .. “ ¿š "T А .. 293 
Mse., from E. Turkestan B. Ms. 2 and n, 3, 5— 

11; 18 pagination of, 20—23, binding .. 93 
Mudra-BAkbshasa, the, and the identification 

of Malayaketu ec es es 265, Н. 


Mujsmrmad bin Bakhtyér-i-Khélji and the 
conquests of Bengal +, ss’ te 185, ff 
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ee س‎ — 


Muhammadans, in South India 196, f; and the 


Piyłya Kingdom 230, f! ; B. Ms. 17 
тила, period of time .. А 6 and n. 
mukhaio, word m Rock Edict VI. . 284 
Muktagiri, Mejhagin, Salvation Hill . ‚ 220 
murder, ceremonial 205 


Museum, Lahore, has the Are inscrip. 133 ; Bri 
tish 135 п; and the Macartney Ms. B. Ma, 2 n, 


Nadiya, invasion of $3 5% .. 187 
Nagebhate IL, Nagdvaloka, Pratihara K, .. 58 
Nagarjuna, end Dhanakațaka .. .. . 280 
Någirjunt inscrip. . B. Ms. 30 
Nahapëánn, satrap 230, 240 ; and Kambanus .. 379 
*Hgumao,traedingbody .. En T .. 199 
Nálandá, toa., visited by Bánsidove — .. 90, f. 
namashyitt, namaskára, sahitation . 137 
Nambudri Bréhmans rise of, eto. 109, f, 
Nada, name in the Ara inscrip. oe. > 184 
Nammålvår Е Y 307, 308 and n. 
Nandghit cave figures ,. . .. ‚ 377 
Nanda, $he, and Chandregupte „~ 266 
Nand!, image in Harahadeva Temple 57, ff 
Nandisuta the, and the story of Solomon's 
judgment + 148, f, 152 
Ndrada—Smrttis, the, origin of . 308 
Naresithagupta, K. — .. ‚ 247 


Naravarman, his Manandasor inscrip. 161, f. 
or Mandasor 199 ; 218 
nargileh, tobacco pipe .. 300 
nasasióaya, phrase г B. MB. 36 
Nasik, Inscrip., from the nmteenth year of 
Siripujum&áyi 230—234 ; 246 ; 277; 279, 280 © 
and n. ; and the Brihmays 198; prafasti 243 
and n. ; 246; district, note on localities in 
it, mentioned in ancient copper-plate 
grants .. , (e. 269, f. 
Natural sciences 291, and anthropology . 207 
Novesdbssinka, a birwda of the Paramara K. 
Sindhu rûja of Málvà .. .. x .. 83 
Natasjhas4&kackarita, two works ofthe name 287 
Negri Sembilan, scale of money 29 . 158 
Neolithic populations and the Aryans .. 78 
Nepal, religions of de ак du. ub wl 
Nepalese, Ms. .. B. Ms, 23; ing, 27 
Nerür plates 5% А s» .. 207 
Newéfrt, character m palm-leaf Mg. ., 49, f. 
Newbold, Capt., and the Jog Falls .. 285 n. 
mihal, nijhati, word in Rock Edict VI. 283 and п, 
Nirgranthas, Jainas .. E: .. «a 28 
Nirmand insorip. is js B. Ms. 34 
Мігуёџа, cra 188, £. ; 286, f. 
Nirvdsa-Bhakti,Jamswok .. kè .. 220 


"P. з = es 


Nixam’s Dominions, folklore from  .. 
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Note, on Siva Bhigavata 180; on ihe Mand- 
asor inserip. of Neravarman 199; onafew | 
localities in the Машк district, mentioned ra 
ancient copper-plate granta 269, f; on ths 
origin and decline of Buddhism and Jainism 
in Bouthern India ie vs е . 307 

Notes, some, on Buddhism 203; critical, on 
Kalhana’s Eighth Taranga 301—300 ; and 
Queries,’ on Anthropology 289, ff; 203, 1; 
208; and Questions, Epigraphio 285—928 ; 179 


—103; 35६-288 | 
numeral signs . B. Мв, 87 
Nyteakira, the .. .. 204 
Муйзакёгва, Jinondrabuddi, ete 253—361 
nyayas, Maxims, q.v . 250 
Okhámsaypjal Pillar ingcrip. . 189- 


Oklenberg, Prof., on Kushana dates 137; and 


Buddhism ४ 205, f 
Om, sacred symbol B. Me. 81, f. 
ordeal, by fire; for books. . ^. BS 
Orientel research, Asiatics’ .. 253 
Origin of the Nérada Smriti .. 808 


Origin and Declino of Buddhigm and Jainism . 


in Bouthern India, note on T 307, t. 
Orissa, and Ukkalà T oe А .. 38 
Orthography of Harsha Stone insarip. o 57 
Oxford University and Anthropology.. 96-908 
Oxydrake, Panjab warrior tribe о .. 200 
Oxene, Ujjayini .. „> is i . 188 

Pagaldvadapatana, of the Daulatébád grans, 

Padalad, in Nasik T vs .. 270 
Padma, White Lotus, mark .. В. Ms. 38 
Padmagupta—Parimala, author .. `. 287 
pagination of Ms. es . B. Ma. 2C, ff, 29 
Pagoda form of Malay tin currency .. . 87] 
Pahladpur inscrip. i T .. E Ma. 54 
paisa in tin=cash .. .. .. .. 106 
Paitémaha, astronomer .. Kä o 248 
Paitthâna, Pratıshfhûna, Bathana 230; or 

Paithan 2s i ۰ हड 278, ff. 
Palwogr&phy, Buhler's Indian, В. Ais. 20, 30, 33. 
Pali Canon, the .. $5 is o> , 206, 1. 
Pall land-grant .. is o eos В. Ms. 27. 


Pallava, inscrip 198; grant B. Ms. 35 and n., 
Script 30, copper-plates .. .. ss. "81 
Pallavas and Andhras .. टक .. 28), 281 n. 
Palm-leaf, Ms., of the Bodkicharyáeatára 49, ff; 
as writing material .. B. Ма. 17 and n, 28 








INDEX 323 
Pafichá avar, rock temple in Poona .. .. 28 | Podda Vegi, Véagi = ne .. 281 
Patohanaagala,a work by Rüpachanda 42,f. | paku, string of cash s; : 275 n, 13 
Pafichavalikrama, festival «s ¿z .. 41 | Pelliot, M., and Mes. В. Ms. 2 n., 3 and n. ; 8—14, 16 
Pafichazarti, home of Agastya . .. 104 | Penang, E. І. Go's currency in * à . 105 
Paydu, the sons of, as statues in Harshadeva Penang, soale of money 25 . 157 
tempe 57, or Pims А ps . 58 | pjnjuru, ingot tin, —13$ os., 01;—] kati—8 so 10 


Pé&pjya kings, in the 13th century, on some 
new cates ої :—-Ї, 103, f; IT, list, 165; II 
tentative arrangement of 166 ; IV, analysis of 
dates — .. . T 167—172 ; 321—229 

Рёрјуаи kings and the God of Madurd eto. 

65—71 

Panini, end the pronounciation of Sanskrrš 47, f., 

and ihe Panjab warriors 200; and the KAérns- 


kara зо. 206; quoted हृ 259, f. 
Panjab Valley and the Aryans 4 78, 1. 

paper, e introduction into India B. Ms. 17; 
18; 32 


Parakrs-nabahu, k. of Ceylon, and Tribh. 
камак .. .. 249 
.Paramaz;otistotra, an old Braja metrical version 


of Sid hasenadiviékara's  Kolyasamandara- 
stotra 42—46 
Paramém, dyn, and Chaulukys Jayasimba .. 358 
Parastkes, a people T "x . 949 
Parbatescr, RAfhor territory .. 267-269 

pardao-—iollar, 106, 258:— ^ —rixdollar of 
aocoumi--ís. 8d. 253,1 


pardao ce reale, Porwagueme dollar of 7 tangas, 108 
PartkahD, g., son of Yudhishthira T .. 77 
parisa, word in Боск Edict VI, 282, and 

sakgha .. "n T vá be . 385 
Parsi, ctistoms .. š . 252 
Parthencs, g. of Kanyükumiri : 68 
Parvataka, Philippos, Ро, ebo., Baka Satrap, 


murdered by Chandragupia TI 265 and n., 267 
paryaika, makoha, г . 255 and n., 256 
patachine, rix-dollar of accounts .. . 108 
patah, aleb or shook, (pAtit) 89 п 2& — = lf 

batt, 07 +—large-pgnjuru—j taii, 90 ; small, 

==б, 0r—14 ox., 90 r—wanghalf buaya 90 
.patak—24 cash (Java) .. , . 276 


Pafeliputra Council of 89; Gupta сар. eto. 
175 anin ; inthe Mudra-Rdkehasha 265-— 
467 n. ; B. Ms. 26 


Patalung Currency ёз ; is .. 101 
Patani Orrreney 101:— provinoes of .. .. 155 
Patanjali, and ihe Saiva 5००७ 180; and the 
Kávya дум .. .. .. .. 245 алап, 
.Pattak, Prof, ind Vi&kijaks's oopper-plate ` 
grant .. 23 $ * 160, f 
petüee—ris  ,.. 5 | 247, n. 7 
реосо soo pim `.,, LL га .. . 275 n. 18 


рест see pikul- ew. ae ee » क॑ .. 87 


tah 138 n. 88 ; 19—20 to the dollar, 138, 129 
alt tali, 00, 04 : —kðndšri, 10 8 n. 11 — 
x} conta, 91; —631 këping (canh) .. 
penning} doit,—2 pioe—double paisa 
Perak, scales of tin ingot currency 104, f. :—- 


old coinage of .. А 102, f. 
perak—kšndšrí, a silver ooirr—98] cash . 80 n. 7 
perak naga, dragon, silver—ecanton dolar  .. 154 
perak tongkat, staff silver—British dollar . 154 


peregrinations of Indian Buddhists in Burma 


and the Sunde Islands E 38—41 
Periplus, the, and the Dechmabade region .. 278 
Perlis, coins of . 183 


Perumbdrrepulryür, £n. anointment of heroes a 170 

Perma, and the soma oult 81; 82; and the 
Huns : M . 206 

pese, Portuguese cash, 86 n. 4 :—2seo pitis, 85, — 
means weight and=-cash, 104:— -—Zduu—[l 
cash, 159 ;— 1,000 to the dollar, 101,—re:s, 
1,000 to 1,200 to the mire or dollar unit 104 n 80 


aa 


Peahiwar, ancient Purushapure 134 ; 340 
peso, Philippine currency—doller . 318 
petis, soo pitis ae .. 316 
Petrie, Finders, Prof. and religion 81 n. 
Petrovsky, Mes. B. Ms. 2, 9-11, 14, f. 


Philippos, Piribo, sta., and Parvataka q.v. 265 and n, 

piak, a gold weighk—mayam, not the same as 
piak Š E ` 80 n. 7 

piak, tin ingot-=11 ibe., 901;—1] Бай, 138: == 
tali—5j wang-—125 cash, 86, 127: —10 cents 


86 l3} cents vs T . DI 
pioe, tin coin, Penang, 213 :— —poésd in Mer 

gui and Savoy (1826) 105 :—-16 to the bati 

275 n 11 :-—=-cente 106, 876 :— 100 to 120 10 

the dollar, 218 ; 4—20 to the dollar, .. 214 
piohte—pitus, 86 :—а small tin coin 211 — = 

Chinese cash .. v wre T . 211 
picis—pitis "E 
pie, a spelter oom of Bombay (18th cent.) 80 to 

the rupee гё š id .. liOn 23 
pikul, Malay c1x,—133] Ibs., and 183 Iba, 89 

91; —140 lbe., 90 :—8 +o the bahara, 87; 

128 n, 89, £09 :— —100 bats .. iie .. 128 
Pimpari plate inscriptions, villages in 269, 1. 
pinga—pinfuru .. s vs .. 97n, 54 
Pitgele, Braja  .. T a .. 43 
pipe, tobacco, history of .. - z^ .. 300 
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Pitalkhora cave inscrip. š . 278 

pitis, cash, 101, 130 n 1 Chinese cash, 157 
209, 214 — —kéKping, 85 :— het, cent 
Duboh soale and money, 86, 106 :— —nash in 
game soale 85:—-& coin of Kring and Patani - 
both money and small change in Java, 
209 ıa mixed lead and tin ooi in 


Sumatra ws M 275 n. 10 
Pité-Rivers Museum, Oxford 208, 500 
Piyadasi, Е .. 257 
Pliny, and female rule in Madurå 68; refers vo 

theÁndhras .. . 378 
Podiyam, peak in Tinnevelly Ghats, and the 

deroma of Agasiya — .. vs 9 .. 194 
poem, by Bháse .. m 52, f. 


Poetry, Indian artificial, the antiquity of, and 
the Indian inscrip. 20— 93$, ; 187—148 ; 174 
—179 ; 188—193 ; 280—334 ; 243—240 


poid de mare, old French pound .. 102 n. 83 
Point de Galle, and Kalar ЭР - .. 40 
Pokarps, со. in W. India T T 218, 1. 
pokok——pilis, cash-tree .. š 104, 125 
Polemaios, Biro, Biri Pulamay: .. eh .. 280 
Poh&tos and anthropology s x .. $00 
polytbeism, and monotheism  .. г, 81 n. 
Poona, Pünske, in Telegaon grant .. .. 28 
` poot—putaÀ 89 n, 27, 97 n, 54 :— —vies .. 89 


Portuguese cash (pese)—1,000 to 1,600 to the 
dollar, by standard 1,000, 101, 104 :— іп 


money of Albuquerque ps .. 92 
Portuguese money, eto. in Malay States .. 200 
Pteche, writer, and the Aryas .. T .. 78 
Poseidon, g., and Madurá - 70 
Poshapuria, and Purushapura, in the Are grant 

133, f 


рим, Sanskrit pustakd, pustthd, book, B. Ms. 
9 n, 17 and n, 18, 20, 22—24 


Po-t'iao, Ta-Ytie-chi k., and Vasudeva .. 187 
Probandhakota, a work by Réjaéekhara, dato 
of Уз AA m a es .. 286 


Prabhava, first year of а cycle 37 and n. 
Prabhavatf, d. of Chandragupta IL 160:— | 


(—gupte), of Devagupt& .. i .. 181 
Prebhu-tuiga, Govindaeráje .. eg .. yi 
, Prdchinivita, mode of dress .. ¢ .. 197 
Prejpesi g - T 22, 1. ; 75, f 
PrajfiAkararnati, monk and commentator  .. 49 
Prakri$lang., and Kavya literature 29 | and the 

Andhres và yá + T 280, 1. 
Prák;tamaárgopadesib4, book-notice — .. 487, t. 
Prépa, air inhaled 30,Debeha .;  .. °.. 32 
РгеҸЫга dyn, and the Oháhsmánas ..^ .. 58 


Pratycbh4&a-h idaga, book-nokioee — .. = £7Lf 


Prev&rasena, poet ux e .. .. 30 
Prevargya rite ,. - .. .. डे .. 72 
Prayága, w., and Bharata T ve .. 6 
Prebehdgara and samdja 2 T 255, f 
Priority, of Bhàmaha to Ов] .. 258—304 
Priyadargin, k., Абока 25; Priyadasino .. 255 
profit, merohanés and money changers, by 
manipulating currency js T .. 105 
Pronouncistion, of Sanskrit .. ३ 41,1. 
Ptolemgus, mentions fSiro-Polemeios 380 
date ¿š 248 n. 


Ptolemy, 270; and the Andhra co. .. 280 and n. 
PudukkoWjai, insorip. 166, f. ; Pudukot 171; 


223 ; 227; 220 

Pújyapáda, Devanandin 25 Е" .. 204 

Pulindastns, Purindrasena $5 T .. 279 
Рак, Signor, and the stor) of Bolomon's judg 

mens š 143, 152 


Pujumáyi-Biri, Andhra k. 370; Polemaios, Siri 


Y afia, insorip. of à . 290 and n. 
Pünaka, Poona .. - A T .. 28 
punchor{f—pinjuru v4 Pn 97 п. 54 
Punjab, warrior tribes .. - ps .. 200 
Puregupte, k.  .. 9 .. T .. 247 
Purioas, fables .. ; T T 65, 69 
Pürpevarmá, W. Magadha k. .. T .. DA 
Purusha, ‘man,’ period of time us .. 33 
Puroshapure, Poshapuris, modern Peeháwar 

184 ; and Kanishka ..  ..  ..  .. 45 
Pushkara, lake .. 317 
Pushkorimbudmpateh sod Pushbargsadhépateh 

217, n. 19 
Pushkarans, and Pushkara, c. in Jodhpur 217, 

and the V&rman kings jd कोड 218, f. 
pustabá, рыкі, рь B. Ms. 17 апп, 
putreskii sacrifice sos ne ii ० 67 


рина, see patah, «fragment... ae , 89 


егйп (Hebrew) analogy to Malay gambar .. 117 
Qixil, W. of Kuchar, Ming-ol, В. Ms. 4 n., 9, 16, 17 
Qizil Qághe, N. of Kuchar has rook-cut caves 


B. Ms. 4 n. 
Qosh Turf, Stipa £3 Р . В. Ma. 5 n. 
Quan seo kwon, a dollar of account ix 216 
Qumbáz .. « B.Ma 10 


Quin Turd, Ming-ot, B. Ms. 5 and n., 7 n, 9-14, 36 
Quiluq Urdá ара B. Ms. Sn, 7 n., 9—14, 14, 33 


rass (lead ooin)—rem 110 n. 21 1-- 400 tothe ` 
rupee in Bombay (18th cent.). .' .. 11022: 
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Raja or grand, Fall, on the Shardvasti river 
285, 286 n. 
Rajagrihs, $n. 5; RAjagriha, in the story of 
` Bo.omon's judgment sa $+ RR 

Rajekcoundry, Telugu cep. .. 
Råja-råja, Chols k., and the Brabmans a 
Raéjstekhara 39 ; and the age of Sriharsha 83, 1; 
алс. the story of Solomon's judgment 148, ff, 


155; date of his Prabandhaboia 286, f. 
réjastya, fire rite... .. . 84 
Hájatzraágist, a work by Kelhaga 801—309 


rijdtidja, from skaonano shao, Kushana kilo, . 136 
Bájemirabarscpéra, work by Sambhu, quoted 


74, 418 n, 
Rájir, inscrip. at a ही B. Mes. 30 
Rajyspála, Pratihûra k. of Kanan) 83 
Rakri agomin, father of Bhimahs .. 204 


rákehcsas, 8—10,19—14, IS; rükshases, abori- 
gines of the South . 195 
Rama-hartiaminasa, the, and the Ramayana, 
conainued from Vol XLI p. 286 :—Aydéd- 
һуйкарфа 1—6; Агеџувкйуја 7—10; Kish- 
юса 11, 12; Sundarskéyjs 13, 14 
Yucdhekipda .. 15—18 
raman. see tampang 159 :— xabati, 88 +—im bas 
' mocey— jongkong, 90 n. 32 :— —10 conts 
Rémdanja, fit, 196, 198 
Rémecaraman, and Bhimaha а . 262 
RáAmásasa, the, and the Hímacharitamtnasa, 


86 


. qo. 1—18sendAgastya ., 194 
Rapapalhké, Répolt, vil. in Jaipur .. 59 
гама snd samt ja us Ж 255,1. 
R&eht-aküta, and байда kings ae e 04 
Rakho- Rajputs .. Ex RS .. 287 
Ratostharmarija, writer T . 248 
rawi, military officer 50, raut4 . 53 


Ravers, hero 10, 12—18, ki 1, 94, 1. 
real, Spanish dollar, 85:—of 8—S8p. dollar 
‚ 4315;—in old Philippine currency 8 to the 


doller .. .. ə .. 273 
religion $5 291, t., 294 
Renaissance, htereture, of North 196 ; of Sans 

kris iberatore, theory of ii 243—249 
Renoua2g State, coinage of ४०... 19 
répt, pece (of money) 158, n 34 b. 
Reso&r2h, Asiatio’s Oriental .. . 253 
१७४4 с .. 108 
Rhys Davids, Prof.. and Rook Ediot УП 159, f. 
riak—d»llar 108 
Right, and Left Hand, Brühmay Sections , 197 
Rigvedc, the, and Agastya .. 194 


rínggi— dollar, 85, 119 —stendard of tin 
weigitf--l0 kati 138,—takil .. 








ringgit, various descriptions of 1—babi, pig 119 
` n 57 :—burong, bird (Mexican) 157 1—kosn, 
йам, cloth, 137 miriam, gun, 127 :— 
rial, Spanish, 127 :—fongkat, staf? (British), 


157 :—tua, old, 137 :—ular, snake (Mexioen) 157 
ringiet, mark ss B. Ms. 38 
Risley, and the Áryaus 78, 83 


Rita, goddess, Atirikta, Rita, intercalary months 
34; 34 


RitusashAra, the, and the Praja of Harishens 


144, 145 and n. 


'rixdollr, (reiche+thaler) a money of &ooount 


, 106 :—ecale and value " 375, f. 

Roarer, Fall, on the Shardvasi riv. . 285, 386 n. 

‘Rook Ediote, fourth, of Asoka 25, f. ; (in scrip. 
81); VIII 159 ; I, reconsidered 255, ff. ; IV. 


257; XIII 277; Vl. .. si "T 293, t. 
Rocket Fall, on the Shardvati . 285, 286 n. 
Rudra, Rudrena, Somara к. .. 358 and n., 59 


Rudreddman, Mahakshatrapa, his Girnár, 
insarip. 189 —193; 195; and the Andhres 279 and n. 


"Rudrsfe, and Bhémaha Ж? . 262 
ripa, dieya, words in Asoka edicts 27 
Hápachanda, author of the Padchamaigala 42 
his oonnection with the Paramajotutotra 
43 and n 
rápaka, the, used Vs 245 
rupee—half a dollar 213 :—half a Dutch guil 
der, 105 :— 320 to 100 dollars 214 
Russa, and the dryas .. с 25 78 
Sabara Gamuva, precious "one district, in 
BabdAvaiára, two works of the name . 204 
sa-bucya, see buaya T bs. 125 
Südkwmatd, samAjas ... . 257 
Bahajiá School of Buddhism, and Bántideva 54 
Baiva sect T vs . 180 
Baivism of Kashmir  ... . 271 
Baka ere, 189 and n, and the Kshatrapas 190 
247 n., 279 
Bákambarf,Bambhar .. ... .. 60; 3650. 
Bakas, in India 347; and Ananta 340; in the 
Mudra-Bábehasa 255 and n., 266; and she 
Andhres 1. .. 4 170—181 
Sakhavardhans and Bh&maha.. .. .,.. 263 
sákia, Saive term jo. m ums .. 271 
Balavapa, Tomara leader T oe 58, 1, 
Salayaketu, for Malayaketu, and Seleucus. .. 267 
samája, word in Rook Edict L, 165,f., and 
| ` аддыма? नह m "T $a .. A51 
samdja, deman .. हक "e $5 .. 20 
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Sambhar, Sakambarî, salt lake. . . 60, 208 n | sauta, easutas, wiring or file of cash 315 n, 82 
fàmbhava, Saiva term .. . . 271 | savages, and argument eto. — .. T .. 299 
готом, word m Rook Ediot VIII . 159 | Bavargabhumi, Ukkelé, Burma.. .. .. 38 


BSampradá&yius (BbAgavate), immigration of 196, f. 
Samudragupte k, date of 50; Harishena’s 
panegyr.o of 31 f, 172 —179; 244, 245 and n. ; 
his conquests 217—219; 247; 192; 265 n, 
260 ; and Hastivarm 281 ; ooins and inscripe. 

B. Ма. 26, f. 

205; insarip. 186, 161, f. 


Sachi, айра 20, f.; 


SAnchor, vil. of DahiyA RAjpüts . 208 
Sandanes, Sundara Я s 279 
Sanggora, see Singors 184 
achgha and poried T T «a .. 283 
Sanghamitté and Ceylon Y ps .. 161 
Kankare, oave insarip. in Udayagiri .. .. 81 
Sankarüch&rys, and Balavarma 53, £; 195, 198; 

his reference to Jay&disya .. А 235 


Sankaragana, Kalachuri, k., his Àbbópe grant 270 

Bankarürys, author of a commentary (on the 
Nittatra of Kamandaki) called Jayamaa- 
gold, 202; and the Jayamaigald, a oommen- 


tary on the Камага of VhtsyAyans .. 208 
4aãkha, conch shell, mark, B. Ma. 30 
БАКЫДА plate of pántills 207 


Bantideva, his works 49, legendary life, or 
Achasena 50; or Bhusuku 51; miscalled 
Jayadeva T .. . 53 

Sanskrit, (bévya) literature, 20; theory of she 
Renaissance of, 243—340; maxims and 
nyaysas in 250; f; inserrpa—of Kedah 
41; Harsha stone 67; Girnar 188—193; on 
the pronounciation of 47, fl; lang. of the 
Aryas 78, 80, 82; Buddhistio words 179, f. ; 
and the Pali canon 205, f.; and Prakrit 
240; 288; B. Ms., 9 n., 14, 44 and n. 

sa-paku, sa-péku, string of cash 215 n. 80 

sapak, soo sapéqus ` s . 216 

sapéque—sa pabu—stnng of cash 85 n, 1, 215 n. 80 

sa-perak, silver coin see këndšri pérak, 238 n, 95 
==6} conta, 86 n. 6 in accounted oenta.. 157 

sapta-purusha, ! seven. men,’ period of time .. 33 


saptarishts, seven sages . . 184 
SáradA script B. Ms. 81-——34 
Baraganus, perhaps SAtakapı ‹ 279 
Sarasvati, or Bhárat!, goddess, and the testing 

of poetry, eto. =” 53; 177 
sdris, among the Smarta Dráviqa Brdhmans.. 197 
Sarvalogaissara, K title .. `... .. 136 
satao—sa-takok, string of cash .. 215 n. 80 
Зака), —Siri—,Ándhra k. 277 f., and, 'Bara- 

ganus 278, Sétavahans, So-to-pho-lo, Siri 

Pujumáàvi os . .. . 280 
eutalke, actaleer, soe tak ja n, Sand 6 274 
Batya, donor in Manandasor inscrip. .. .. 161 


Ватт, g. 32; generator . 140 
sciences and arta, and anthropology 280—991, 297 


scribal errors . B. Ms, 42 
scripts, used se 56 : B, Ms. 2—28 
Boythians, in Indis 25 id 246, f. 
seals, the three Harappa к» xx .. 303 
Sekhavaff, division of W. India ; 59 


sel, Hanrpuri bell-metal oom, 111; 800—1000 
to the dollar, 111:— 400 reckoned as 5000 
oowries on Indian system of reckoning cow- 
rios by gandas (quarters) T 

skisng—skilleng—s$' billing, small miver change 

86 n. ह, 157 
Seleucus, and Chandragupta 265, Salayaketu 
І 267 and n. 
gen, cent, in British scale of Malay Money 85, 128 
Benarb, M., and Asoka edicts 25; 159, f. ; 181 
and m, 183 
sendu, divine weapon - 70, 72 
Бете! Tam, ruin, a$ Qum Turd .. B. MB. 10, 11, 18 


` 


111 


Serg, Italian writer and the Aryans 17, f. 
Shiahbdxgarhf inscrip.  .. 25, 160 
88800 Jahán, Emp., reign of . 208 


Bbsivigm, in Java T" v .. 4l 
Sharavati, riv., and the Jog Falls . 285, 286 n. 


Shwe Dagon Pagoda Insorip., Rangoon 285, 286 n. 


Siamese money, soale of ay 153 
sioa rupee—dGovernment rupee, 213; Ben 

gal standard, 106 :— half a dollar. 213 
Siddha, k. : 177 
Biddhasenadivàkarg, author of the Kalyana- 

mandsrastotra .. š 42, 44 
Siddhavarman and Birhhayarman a .. 218 
signs, numeral  .. : .. B. Ms. 87 
Bibsha—Samuohohaya, a work attributed to 

Bantideva i 19—53 
Siladıtya, k., and Alopen . 180 


silver to tin, ratio 1: 10 ;—to gold, rasio 1: 0 
109 n 15 
silver money used in Malay States, origin of 
900:——modern denominations of, result of 
dividing dollars into cents  .. vs .. 99 


silver weights, scale of, at Patan: .. 156 
Simhardja, ChAhumána k. - 58—90 
Bimhava&rman and Siddhavarman iu 218, f. 


Simsin, N. E. of Kuchar, hag rook cut caves 
B. Ms. 4 n. 

Simuka, Sindhuka, Rêya Báteviàhansa, frst 
Andhra k. pi T as a .. 377 
Sindhurkja of Malwa, Navashhasaike 83; hero 
of the Navasáhastabaoharita .. «s .. 287 
Singora, trilingual ooins of ee T .. 184 








INDEX 327 
Singutterachsti, Pagado, the modern Shwe subhaga .. 25 श T Я? .. 244 
Dagon .. .. .. .. ee. _.. 39 | Suchandra, reputed Andhra k. 176, f. 
BiaLa-vikrama, & title of Chandragupta II .. 162 | Sudan Government, and anthropology . 297 
Biri—Pulimhyi, the Nasik insorip. No. 18, from Sudarsana, lake, destruction of 188, 190; pra 
ha ninteenth year 230.—234 tasti 230; 243, 246 


Riva or Harshedeva 57 ; and Madura 65, 87, 69, 71 


Bive—Bhigavata, a ообо on .. 5% ,. 180 
Sivédakure, Lndhra k., ooins of 5 .. 280 
Siveskandavarman, Pallava k., his inscrip. 198; 
Baraskendavarmá 281; B. Ms. 23 
Siva-sdtra—vimariint, book notice 371, f. 
Skeadagupta, k., his inscrip, 31 ;—Pardkra- 
maka, and poetry .. 244, 247 


BSkandagupta-—Kramáditys, or Vikramaditya 247 
Skeet, W. W., correspondence on Malay tın 


осттепсу ex w 125, ft. 
sloaka, ita use attempted : .. 243 
Назм аф rupakom, & metaphor . 178 
fmi-ta Drivida Brihman dress ~.. 197 


Smith, V. A, and Rock Edict VIII 159; on K. 


Crandra i 817—219 
sgnakp-bite, charms against, B. Ms. 22 
Socislogy, and Anthropology 280, f., 202, 207 


Bolanspelam, congd. by Tribh. Vira Páyjya 171 
solde, Albuquerque's, specimens of 109 n. 15 a: 


—12 oenta—10 dinhesro 109—320 cash .. 108 
Solomon's J udgment, two Jaina versions of the 
кту .. _. 148—153 
Sime, g. 20—33 ; saorifloe 72; ошё, .. 80—83 
Somesundare, God of Madura, the adventures 
of ee T 65 ff. 
Sons. Baddhist aposile to Burma os .. 39 
songx, Bengali, attributed to SAntideva .. 52 
Bonustara, name of the kings of Burma .. 89 
tc-pho-lo, and other names, of Sétekani .. 280 
reyi раа T ТЕ 199; 255 
Breqıxa, k. of RAjagrhe . 152 
Sri, goddess cv ТЇ 
fri-BuAgavata, g "m .. 197 
Briha-sha, The Age of . . 83, 286, f. 
fri-Harshachdrita, historical work by Bana- | 
bhstta .. T у E - .. 30 
Бї KAkulam, called the Andhra сар. .. 278, t. 
Srivatedikamigra, tenth cen. writer, and Bhà- 
made .. 204 


Stein Bir Aurel, 301—306 ; and E. Turkestan 
B. Ms. 2 and n., 3 and n., 4 n, 5 n; 6 n., 10, 14 
Bt. Pstursburg Imperial Library, has the Pe. 
trovaky Mss. .. . B. Ms. 8 n., 10, 15 
string of oash-—1000 oesh-—dollar «s .. 100 
shi par, ruined, in E. Turkestan, B. Ма. 6 and m, 
10—14, 24, 29, 32, 36 
Bubhendhu, poet $0; quoted .. 177 n, 
Bubashi, N. E. of Kuchar, has rook-cut cases 
B. Ms. 4 n.. stápa, at a T. e Id 


sugarloat Torm of Malay tin Currency _ 88, 276 
suku, à quarter :—& tin ingot—83] lbe., 85, 80 n. 
8 —Iudor — viss, 80 — 2} bati 128: —— — two ` 
strings or seta 86 n 8 :— == quarter dollar— 
25 cents, B5, 86 n 8, 91, 102, 128 n. H :—4n 


Sumatra— 1 dollar, 274 :— — 100 cash 102, = 
254) cash, 127 :—money of account, 238 n 92, 
=} dollar .. .. ta 101 


Sultana, Island of, ==? Sumatra or Achim 126 n 73 b. 
Bumatisvámin, SumatinAtha, drikabara 149, 161. f 
Sumatre, and Buddhism.. v NE .. 41 


Sun temple at Mandasor 31, f. 
Bunda Islands and Burma, the peregrina- 
tions of Indian Buddhists in .. 38, 41 
Sundara, Andhre k, Sandanes .. .. 270 
Sundara ९8), ya, k. us š . 227 
Sundarakipga, a work by Tulasi Dies 13, f. 
Sûrya, astronomer | ; 00248 
Sosuniš, inscrip. of Chandravarma 217—319 n, 
Sátra-Samuchechaya, & work attributed to 
Bantideva 49, 51 
Bylvain Levi, Prof.. his work Les Saintes Ecri- ` 
twres du Boud. dhisme etc. 205. f.; 210, f. 
tables, of scripte, es 5% B. Me. 25 
tact vs 4 es 290 
tadbhavas .. =š 277 
taol, seo tahil š . 181 
agaung, dyn., and Daíaratha ५ . 38 
(tael), 181 ;—dollar, 275 ; —ringgii, 80 ;— 
in ingot kin-—1j ox., 91 ; —-6 to the cent. 91 ;— 
16 to the katt 128 n. 88 


aitirya ДтаңуаЁа, a work, and the Vedic Cal 


endar .. ç T vá 5% e 34 
Taitiráya-Brilmasá and the Yajygopavita .. 197 
T'asttirtya Saiykita, quoted T . 23 
Takakusa, Prof., on Alopen and Siladityn .. 180 
Таккоје, c., now Ayetthima .. 52 .. 40 


Te&jegaon grant of the RA&sthtrakife king 
Krishna I, 21. f 
tak, swring of cash, 85, 94; bundle of cash 
97 n. 53, 99 :—unit of tin weight, 01; basis 
of the gambar system of Malay currency, 05, 
of Dutch (Malay) monetary system, 94 :— 
— 38 lbe., — double pánjuru-—half vies, but 
fluctuating, 99; dollar unit of tin weight 
97 n 53; half greats vies, 130, n 7 :—Wilkiu- 
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son's table of Malay tin ourrency is to be 
found. г. ж., 127 :—in has money — 28 os., 
90 :—values, 1 cash, 137 ; 50 cash, 102; 13} 


oenss, 86, 157; 1 gulden, 157:— == half 
rupee in Indian broker's slang 102 n 80 
tali-tying, Dravidian custom 195, 1. 


Tamagatta Mount, Burma, Pagoda on ' .. 88 
Tamil, literasure, and the subsidence of the 
Vindhyss 104; Kumartilas’ aoquaintenoe 
with it, .. Е 200, 1, 
tampang, block or cake of tin, 88, 158, 210 :— 
931 ox, 90 :— = kati, 86, 159; —4 bati 
209; —kupang, 128, 157 :—hollowed out m 
hat money, 159 ३---#[7७015) in Pahang, 184 :— 
value 1 cent, 128, 10 conta... 86 
tampok manggis, rosette or calyx of the mang 
osteen, 88 n. 16a, 132, 357 n 87 :— min mark 


on tin Ingota 132, 132, 159 
Tanvar, Tomara, Rajput tribe Р 59 
Tazhvravaft, division of N, Japur, home of the 

Таћтага I 59 


tanga, Goanese silver coin, 6 and 7 to the dol. 
lar, 108 :—- —nbÁ—rupee,—kal ..  108n.8 

Tanjore bull worshipped. ah Dondra, with 
other gods - ix is . 41 
ante&p&la, and VAkpatiréja .. T . 58 
apuma, Burmese merohant, visited Buddha 38, f 
Tárün&tha, and SAntidevs 50, 53 ; 248 

Taranga, Kalhana's eighth, critica] notes on it 
i 301, £. 
Tarunavachaspati, commentator, and BhAmahs 264 


iaisama words, 178; or tatsamas . 288 
&-t&'in, Roman Empire . 186 
devernier's tun coins (Malay) described, 181 
ft. +—his monetary (Malay) scale in 1678, 102, 
1.; 300 
Taylor, writer, and the Aryas .. ४५ .. 78 
technology, and anthropology .. . 289, f., 302 
tila, t«lae, Chinese pronounoietion of (ra, tra 
312 n, 65 a. 
, Teluban in Patani i ss .. 101 
Telugu and Andhre, lange 276—878, 281 
tengah sex—] omi 85, f 
ennent, Sir, E. and the territory of Kalah 40, f 
teraz==tra .. . 181 
Th&lner, near Nimk, home of the Dahiyå Бај. ° 
pits 268 
Thiruvilayadal-Purinnath, a work by Papjya- 
nad .. 68 
Thoi, Туваа  .. 66 
Tiastanes, k. of Ozene or Ujjayini, identified 
with Chastana i .. 188 
tioal, tikel, Siamese silver coin 106 n 99; — 
used as gambling token . 156 
T*ien-ichou, India zs ut T .. 136 


Tilakabha' ja, general .. 173 and n, 
timak-—$in ° .. 210 
tin, the Malay medium of exchange, 209 ; par 
valus, 10 kati or 30 dollars, 139; recent rise 
in price, 159:—value per bakara, 314—40 
dollars, 209, f. 57 rix dollars, 310 :-—ratio to 
silver 4} $o 1, 214; 5} to 7] to 1, 213 n 72; 
nominal ratio—10 to 10} to 1 218 n. 71 
tin ooins, Malay Stetes, 183, f :— origin of 


legends and designs on .. 118 
tin curenoy (and money), Malay States, 85, ff. ; , 
ongin of 120 :—tebles and scales of 237, ff :— 
Wilkinson's table, 127; chiefs had no mono- 
poly of castang . 131 


tin hg$-money ; ratio ko silver money is 1: 7} 91 
&n ingot ourrency, seo ingot currenoy :—table 
of, 189 :—specimens explained, 123; weights 
01,94:—in two forms on two cancurrent scales, 
96 -history of, 97, f., historical continuity 
of, 99, table of, 97, f. :—scales of, 04, f., 
comparative, 98; West Coast (1000 cash to 
dollar), 101, Bass Oosast—Dutoh, 101, f.; 
Perak, 104, f. ; French in 1770, 100 n, 66; 
Chinese in 1409, 97; great viss in 1409, 97, ın 
1725, 98; profits in manipulating Dutch, 100, 
native, 96 :— Junk Ceylon in 1075 and 1775, 
7: Tokope (1775) 97 n. 63 :—old traders 
valued one grain of silver (Malay) money as 
==] ox. merchandise, 98 n, 56:-—rasio to silver 

money 1 #0 10% A . 6 .. 96 
tin money (Malay), Skeat'a soales of, 238, Laid- 
law's, 239 — Albuquerque's, 91 :—- Taver- 
nier's, 91, his ratio to mlver 1 to 5, 91 n. 86:— 


hat money, origin of.. zs cè .. 128 
Tirujñánasambandar and the Janas .. . 307 
Tirukkó|ür, birth place of Madhurakav: 807, f. 
Tirumsngai, Vaishnava teacher 307, t. 
Tiruttalîg vara Temple, Madura disi, іпесгіре. 

at » T T Б 167, f. 
titles, Kushana .. is - .. 188 
to, of Burma, deer—weight, origin of, 117 f 

specimens explained .. ws Sn .. 128 
tobaoco pipo i - .. 800 
tokens, gambling, used as money 185, f. 


Tomara, Tanvar kings, and Chandana 58 and. n., 59 
Toraméape, k. 31, 247 and n., his stone inscrip. 

B. Ms. 34 n. 
ira (shamp)-:oash, 101 n 74 :—а small round 
‚piece of tin with a hole in the centro, 104; 
tin holed cash, 1280 to the dollar, 181 :— mo- 
dern tin coin, 188 :—oopper oom, $2 to the 
dollar, 181 :—4in coin (Kedah) 209; 1280 to 
the dollar, 160 on a string, 209 :— -= kgndéri 

in 1686, .. з Ex ह .. 104n. У 
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tra Hach, lead or tin marked to give it cur- 


Traflobyendths Sudevajinavars, the Jina. .. 42 
Trengganu Currency a 
Tribhtvanacha krabrashin, alias of Jat. Каны 
kharw II p3 " 188, 171 
Tribinrvanachakravurthin Kulastkharadéva 220 
Tribhcvanachakravarti Para. бї Vikrems, 


Pá&plys T š a^ ~. 334 
rikáyastava, » Buddhist hymn .. 240 
Trilingam, home of Andhre Vishnu . $76 
Tripat5agá, applied to the Ganges... 174 

ulas! Disa, author of the Rémacharitaminasa 
1, ३, 4—18 


Turkestan, E. expeditions to and explorations 
in, E. Ma. 2, 3, 5, 7, 14, paper in 32; Gupte 


script, eto. ; 33—35 
Tvashfi, Thot .. 24 T .. 65 
be 20, 23 


Tvashtri क ^ . है .. .. 


‘uohohA-ita, word in Harihega's panegyric of 


BSamndregupta jia 5 178, f. 
Udayagiri inscrips. 20 n., 27n., 28, 31.. В. Ms, 80 
Uddhs-ena, for Udharons 267, 1. 


Udyána, со., and the birch tree, D. Ms. 19, 31 
and n., 83 n. 85 


Ujjain, 196, f. ; 247, f., and the Sakas 379—381 ; 


insorip. of Chaulukys Jayasimh . 258 
Ujjayanta, Urjayas š . 188 
Ujjayini, Oxene .. 188 f, 
Ukkalf, Suvarpabhimi, Burma 38, Orissa .. 39 
unit of ingot tin currenoy—dollar s$ .. 90 
Upanishad, quoted .. T T 34—37 

«parywpari-sajchayochokhrita, meening of .. 174 
Urge-Fiyd ys, k. .. i .. 70 
Urjayas, Ujj&yante, Holy Mt., Girnár 188, 192 


Ushávadaise, end the Brehmags 105; Bake, 


Uselhad&ta $30 and n, Rishabhadatia . 246 
—string of tin pieces (kak) 275 n. 14 
wiprebsad, use of « i 191, 243 
Uttara, Buddhist apostle to Burma .. .. 39 
Uttardrana, part of the year... T .. 36 
wwang, 360 wang .. T i và .. 156 
Vadames, Dréhimags š vs 190, f. 

Vadner, Valanagare 207 identified with Vaf 
anagerik& 360 n, wo places of the name .. 370 
ps . 281 


Vajuga-a] Andhr&peaiha ез 
vaidarbii riti, verse style, of, 175, f. ; 188, 1931 
or Vidarbha .. . .. T T 243, 1. 


Vaigai, riv., origin of s ee . 87, 68, 70 


Valrisirhha, prinoe, Vairaal Pi v 467, 1. 
Vajheahke, father of Kanishke IT, 133, f., and 


Vásishks i ; А T . 185 
vijra, fiftsen vs 4 „м 38 
vajraydna, school of Buddhists T 81, f. 
Vikifaks, k., his oopper-plste grant , . 186, f. 
Vákpeti, k., date 88; Vákpesiràja .. 58, £ 
Vákpeti,poe$ .. T x .. 178, 249 
palai, divine weapon .. - .. 70—73 
Vallabha, author .. a m - 245 n. 
Vallala, k., death of is Js .. 188, 188 


Valle Pouwsn, Prof. L. de la, and Buddhism 
| 206, 241 
Vallisiká, of the Abbépe plates perhaps 


Balbégdon or Vari .. T ; 370 
Valmfki, author of the RámáAyaxa T" 1—18 
Vanî, VajanagarikA š 269 and n 
Vardhamibira, author of the Brikat-Soam-Ašt8 

30; and tho Malavas .. T .. 200; 248 
Varasi, Vallisikà, Balhégion _ .. 270 
Varman, and Gupta, suggested surnames of k. 

Chandra “i = ae - .. 217 
Varsünwprisas ,, š T .. 191 
Varuna, G. 10, 36 ; and Madura 7 .. 70 
Vasco da Gama, report оп tin money, confused 

by editors Se š ..  ll0n421 


Vüsishka, Vajheahks, father of Kacgishka-] 133-185 
Vasiabths, astronomer .. ..- 248 
Vasu, Babu Nagendra Nath, on k. Chandra 917, f 


Vasubaudhu or Asi gs, 248 and n. 
Vasudati&, wife of Samudredatta a .. 152 
Vasudeva, g T ee .. 161 
Vasudeva, K., date of 134, 138, or Po-i'iao 

137 ; 246 
Vasugupta, Baiva teacher "m ... ee 271 
Vasula, insorip. of СОРИ AE 
Vasumitrá, wife of Samudradatta . 152 


Vatanagara, vil, Vadner 207, and Vapi, Vajan- 
agariki 269 and n, 270 
Vatsabhatfi, his Mandasor pratasts 81, f. ; 137 
—144, 148, f., 175, 244, f. 
Vütsyáyann, lus Kémaedira and the Comment- 


ary Jayamaygald ¿š is os 203, f. 
Vaf{ejutto insorip, Vs Ps аз .. 307 
ойун, wind т .. . 78 
Vedas, the, and the Dravidians, etc. 77, 79 

80 and n., 81 
oii, divine woapon ET is T 70, 73 
Vollals, casto «s iis 71, f. 
२७४81, Pedda Vegi, Aiwlhranagaramn ., . 281 
Véigirdshtram, modern Ellore en oe 181 
vioharasa, word in Harishepa's pauegyrio of 

Samudragupta .. m " v^ .. 174 
Vidarbha, Bohar, роеМо sohoolof — .. 39,344 





330. INDEX 
vídoas, budha or kavi .. е id . 178 | wang, currency s$ buaya, 00,836 këping, cash, 
vieoe, see viss .. . . 89, 87 n 55. 147.:— of inconstant value .. - .. 137 
Vighua, Buddhist missionary 22 366 п, | wang Байагы, new wang, a coin, 213 :— silvers: 
Vigrahartjs, his Harsha stone inscrip... 57—04] с, onts, 85, 150, 158—dubbeltje—td., 150, f, 
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ERRATA. 
Page 801, line 5 from bottom read, waht де. 
Pag MUS ie EOS top, read. हयारोझस्ततः Page 305 verse 1193, read 94, 
Page 304 verse 1098, read पाज्शवाल्यौ. Page 306 verse 1333 read बाल, 


THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT." 


CHAPTER I. 
THE DISCOVERY OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT: ITS DATE, 
LOCALITY, CIRCUMSTANCES, IMPORTANCE, ETC, 


TRE Bower Manuscript, which is named after its diséoverer, Lieutenant (now Major- 

General) H. Bower, C, B., fell into the hands of that officer, early in the year 
1890, in Kuchar, where he had gone, on а confidential mission from the Government of 
Indis, in quest of the murderer of Dalgleish.1 M 

Kuchar, or Kuchá situated about 41° 42 50° N. Lat, and 80° 33' 50" Е. Long., is 
the rame of one of the principal oases and settlements of Eastern Turkestan, on the great 
caravan route to China which skirts the foot of the Tian Shan Range of mountains on the 
nortkern edge of the Takla Makan desert, : 

On his return to India, Lieutenant Bower took the manuscript to Simla, whence in 
September 1890 he forwarded it to Colonel (now Major-General) J. Waterhouse, who 
was then the President of the Asiatic Society of Bengal By him it was exhibited to the 
Society at their monthly meeting on the 5th November 1890, when also a short note 
(see below, No, i. р. iv) from Lieutenant Bower, dated the 30th September 1890, was 
read explaining the circumstances of the discovery, Some attempts were made after the 
meeting to decipher the manuscript, but they proved unsuccessful?) At the time I was 
absent on furlough to Europe. It was on my returu voyage io India that I received the 
first news of the discovery through a copy of the Bombay Gazette which fell into my 
bands at Aden. By a lucky chance, Major (now Major-General) W. B. Cumberland 
whose companion Lieutenant Bower had been during the earlier part of his travels, 
happened to be a fellow passenger on the steamer, and furnished me with corroborative 
information, On reaching Calcutta in February 1891, being then the Philological 
Secre-ary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, І at once claimed the manuscript from Colonel 
Waterhouse, who most readily made it over tome, At the April meeting of that year, 
І жаз able to communicate to the Society the first decipherment of the manuscript which 
was immediately published in its Proceedings (April, 1891), pp. 54-654 

* Reprinted, with additions, froin the Introduction to the Edition in Volume XXII of the New Im- 
perial Series of the Archeological Survey of India. 

1 Seo tho Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol, V (1895), р. 240, 

$ Tbe spelling Kuchar represents the local pronunciation of the name, see M, A, Barth in Comptes 
Rendu: of the Académie des Inscriptions а Belles Lettres, 1907, p. 21. The spelling K'sechá, or Kucka, 
(Chinese K'iqtse), as Dr. А. von Le Coq informs me (letter, xt 24-10-1909), occurs on cofns and public 
documents, It is used, e. g., In Dr. M. A. Stein's Ancient Khotan, Vol I, p. 8, et passim, also In 
M. Chavannes Documents sur les Turos Оосійеиіанх, р. 8, et passim, The latter work may be consulted 
on the ancient history of Kuchar. It is one of the four territories, or so-called “ Garrisons,’' the other 
three >eing Kashgar, Khotan, and Karashahr, which anciently constituted Eastern Turkestan.—The 
Jatituds and longitude of Kuchar above given, are thoss which have lately been determined by Dr. Valiant 
of the French Expedition with а possible right error of 300 от 400 metres In latitude, end of about 1,000 
metres іп longitude, as communicated to me by him in his letter of toe Sth January 1910, See also his 
article In the L’annds Cartographique, Octobzr, 1910. 

3 See Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1590, p. 222. 

4 Che whole story of the discovery and decipberment of the Bower Manuscript is reviewed in Sir 
Alfred. Croft's Presidential address to the Asiatic Society of Bengal in their Proceedings for 1892, рр. 
61-63, Bee айю Sir Charles Elliott's Presidential Address in the Proceedings fok 1894, pp. 31-34, 
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It was the discovery of che Bower Manuscript and its publication in Calcutta which 
started the whole modern movement of the archeological exploration of Eastern Turkes- 
tan The late Hofrat Professor G. Bühler, having seen the report of the discovery in 
the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, at once announced it in an early issue 
of the Fienna Oriental Journal for 1891, p. 103. The Russian Archeological Society, 
baring thus their attention attracted, addressed, in November 1891, a request to Mr, - 
Petrovski, the Russian Consul General in Kashgar, to endeavour to collect similar 
manuscript treasures, In response to it the Petrovski Collection went to the Imperial 
Library in St, Petersburg, in the aulumn and winter of 1892-3, of which Professor 
Serge d' Oldenburg published a report and specimens in the Transactions of the Imperial 
Russian Archeological Socicty, Vol. VIII, for 1893-4, pp. 47 ff. In the same year, 1892, 
the Weber Collection of manuscripts was acquired by the Вет, F. Weber, Moravian 
Missionary in Leh, whose curiosity had been arouséd through a mecting with Lieatenant 
Bower on the latter's return journey to India (see below No. iv, p. vi). This acqui- 
sition was at oncc transmitted to me, and a report and specimens were published ७7 me in 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LXII of 1893, pp. 1 ff." In the follow- 
` ing year, 1893, on my motion, the Government of India issued instructions to their Political 
Agents in Kashmir, Ladak, and Kashgar, to make enquiries for ancient manuscripts, and 
secure all that might come in their way. It was in pursuance of these instructions that the 
“three Further Collections" of manuscripts came into my hands, of which a report and: 
specimens were published by me in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengcl, Vol. 
LXVI. of 1897, pp. 213 f." The most important, in the present connection, of these three 
collections are the Macartney manuscripts, so named after Mr. (now Sir) George 
Macartney, K, C. I. E., the British Consul in Kashgar, who secured them in 1895.!? 

T he direct result of these discoveries of ancient manuscripts was the inception of the first 
expedition of Dr. (now Sir) M. A. Stein, K. C. I. E., into Eastern (or Chinese) Turkestan in 
1900-1901, of which a report was published by him, ín 1902, in his Ancient Khotan in two vo- 
lumes.! It is true that there hnd been numerous expeditions into that country in earlier years, 
such, ¢.g., as the Russian expedition of General Prejevalaki in 1878 and 1885, the British 
expedition of Major (now Licut-Colonel) Sir Francis E, Younghusband, K. C. I. E., 
in 1887-90, the French expedition of M. Dutreuil de Rhins iñ 1891-2, and the Swedish 
expedition of Dr, (now Sir) Sven Hedin, K, C. I. E., in 1894-7, but none of these was 

इ See, e. g., Bühler In the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VIT,, (1893), p. 260, Dr. Stein in Anctent 
Khotan, Introduction p. v; M. Pelliot, In Comptes Rendus des Séances, 1907, p. 166, also infra, Wo, x, p. 


ix; Professor 8. d'Oldenburg, in the Journal of the Imperial] Russian Archeological Society, Vol 
VIII. 1893-4 

€ See Transactions of the Imperial Russian Archeological Society (1892), Vol. VII., pp, 8_-2 

T The Weber Manuscripts, which were subsequently purchased by me from.Mr, Weber (Journal, As. 
Soc., Beng, Vol LX VL, 1897, p, 239, footnote) passed, in 1902, into the possession of the Bodleian: 
Library in Oxford; see its Catalogue, Vol. IL, p. 111, No, 1091 

t For particulars, seo my Report on the Brirish Collection of Central Asian Antiquities Part I 
Introd., p. H; also Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1898, p. 65. 

9 See also my,Report on the British. Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part IL, being an. 
Extra Number to the Journal, Amatic Society of Bengal, Vol, LXX., 1901. 

1% Since 1902 they are In the розв: ssion of the British Museum in London, 

H On {ts inception, see Introd , pp. v, vi. The expedition started from Kashmir on the zlst May 
1900, and returned to London on the 2nd July 1901. 

N For two fuller, though stil) not quite complete lsts of such expeditions, see the Geogrsphicel 
Journal, R. G. S., for 1893, p. 57, and tbe Journal, B, A. S. for 1909 p. 299; also Professor W. Gelger . 
on Die avcheologischen wad literarischen Funde im Chinesisch Turkestan und ihre Bedeutung fur die 
orfentalische Wissenschaft, Rode beim Antritt des Prorektoratcs der KSnigHch Bayeristhen Friedrich- 
Alexander-Univeraitat Erlafhigeri, November, 1912. 
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undertaken with the object of archmological exploration, Their main object was scientific 
4¢,, grographical, geological, zoological, and the like, and any antiquities which they, 
brougkt home had been gathered, as it were, accidentally and by the way. The first . 
expedition to Eastern Turkestan which was undertaken avowedly for the purpose of 
explormg the country archweologically, and excavating ancient sites, was the Russian of 
M, D. Klements in 1898.2 Аз in the case of the expedition* of Sir Aurel Stein, it owed its 
inception directly to the stimulus imparted originally by the discovery of the Bower 
Manuscript, A series of archeological expeditions now followed in rapid succession, It 
comprised the first German expedition, led by Professor Grünwedel, in 1902-3: & 
Japanese expedition, in 1902-3, under Count Otani; the second German (or first 
Prossien) expedition, under Dr. A, von Le Coq, in 1904-7; and the second Prussian 
expedition led again by Professor Grunwedel, in 1905-7. These were followed, in 1936-8, 
by the second British expedition of Sir Aurel Stein, which was extraordinarily successful, 


and freitful of archwological results, and of which a prelíminary account was published in 
the Gecgraphical Journal (for July and September 1909). The last of the series was the 
French expedition, under M. Paul Pelliot in 1907, which has recently (autumn 1909) 
returnel to Europe. As it made а particolar point of thoroughly exploring the district of 
Kuchar where the Bower Manuscript was found, its full and final report when it appears 
may be hoped to set at rest any stil] remaining doubts regarding the exact locality and 
time of its discovery 

In the meantime the publication of the Bower Manuscript steadily pursued its course. 
"The proposal to prepare a complete edition of its text, illustrated with facsimile Plates, 
and accompanied by an annotated English Translation, was a corded, in 1892, the sanction 
.of the Government of India through the cordial support of Sir Charles Elliott, the then 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. The first part of the cdition appeared in 1893; the 
Second Part (in two fasciculi) in 1894-5, and the remaining Parts III to VII in 189% 
This completed the cdition of the text and translation. After an interruption of several 
years, caused by my retirement from India and engagement in other time-absorbing work 
on subscquent finds of ancient Central Asian Manuscripts, the Sanskrit Index, being a 
complete vocabulary of the Bower Manuscript, was published in 1908, and a Revised 
Translation of its medical portions, in Parts I, II and III, in 1909. The Introduction, 
benefiting by the long delay and the attendant material increase of information, now 
brings іле laborious work of the edition to its long-desired completion. 

The Bower Manuscript itself, which till the completion of the edition of the text in 
1897 had remained in the hands of the editor, was returned, in April 1898, to its owner, 
Colonel Bower. By him it was taken to England, where it was finally purchased, in 
1898, by its present possessor, the Bodleian Library in Oxford. 

It remains to determine, so far as it is possible with the evidence at present available, 
the exact locality and the exact time of the discovery of the Bower Manuscript. 


— Aun n. 


* Sireo the above list was written, two new expeditions have be:n undertaken, and are now in 
progress. a German under Dr, A. von Lecoq which left Berlin in April, 1913, and & Brilish, under Sir 
Aurel Stein, whieh started from Kashmir, іп August, 1913 

1 А report was published in the Transactions of the Imp. Russian Archwol, Soc., Vol, ХПІ, of 1899 
transl, into German by O. v. Haller 

и A tummary report appeared in the Century Magasins for October, 1906, 

HW A preliminary report, read in ths séance of the French Academy, on the 2ind of Merch 1907, is 
referred to in the sequel (No, x, p. viii). The preliminary sketch map of Ње Kuchar district, which illu. 
strates this chapter, was, in response to s request from me, most kindly prepared by Dr. Valllant, who 
had accompanied M, Pelhot on his expedition. 

M In the Second Part (1925) of the Library Catalogue it is No, 1090, p, 110, 
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(i) The earliest information on the subject is contained in the note of Lieutenant 
Bower, which accompanied his transmission of the manuscript to Colonel Waterhouse, and 
which is published in the Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 1890, p. 221. 
It is dated from Simla, the 30th September 1890, and runs as follows:— 

“While at Kuchar a man offered to show me a subterranean town, provided I would go there in the 
middle of the night, as he was frightened of getting Into trouble with the Chinese, if 1t was known that he 
had taken an European there, I readily agreed, and we started off about midnight, The same man 
procured me a packet of old пи поястірія written on birch bark, They had been dug out of the foot of 
one of the curious old erections, of which several are to be found In the Kuchar district. There is also 
опе, on the north bank of the river at Kashgar. The one out of which the manuscripts were procured is- 
just outside the suLterranean city 

“These erections are gencraliy about 50 or 60 feet bigh, broad In proportion, and resembling some- 
whatin shape a large cottage loaf. They are solid, and. . . . „are principally composed of sun-dried 
bricks, with laycrs of beams now crumbling away, Judging from the weathcr-beaten appearance they 

and taking Into consideration the fact that in Turkestan the rain and snowfall is almost nominal 
they must be very anclent indeed . . . , 

* The sublerrancan ruins of Ming o, to which my guide bad promised to take me, ire situated about 
16 miles from Kuchar on the banks of the Sháhyár river, and are sald to be tho remains of Afrasiab’s 
capital, The town must have been of considerable extent, but has been considerably reduced owing to 


the action of the river. On the cliffs of the left bank high up In mid-air may be seen the remains of the 
bonuses БНП banging on the face of the cliffs. 


5 One of the houses I entered was shaped as shown In the sketch (Fig. 1). А--В represents a tunne},. 
6 yards by 4 yards, through 6 tongue- Fig. 1. 
shaped hill, C and D are entrances, 
the bill being almost perpendicular at 
А and B. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 are cells, roughly 
6 feet by 6 feet. The walls hare heen 
plastered, and what appear to be the 


A 
remains of geometrical patterns cen 
be inade out, 
“I was told the remains of other 
similar towns may be seen In the dis- C D 


trict. In Yaqub Beg’s time a lot of "OS А 
gold was dug up.” . « »,. ee = etch through а portion of the Ming-oí of Qumturd, 


(н) Nearly two years later, Їп a letter dated Kasauli, the 17th August 1892, written in 


response to а request by me for further particulars, Lieutenant Bower wrote as follows: 

* The story of the finding of the manuscripts is this, A man in Kuchar told me of the existence of 
en underground city, and said that be had gone there to dig for *veasure a few days previously, but bad 
only succeeded in finding what be called а book, І asked him to show it to me ; and be went away, and 
came back bringing the manuscript as it now is, He was anxious to seH itand , . . I was very glad 
10 pick up for a small gum what might prove of great veluc, 

: * Induced him to take me to the underground city ; and as he was frightened that he might get into 
trouble for taking a stranger there, we marched in the night, When day broke, we found ourselves. 
amongst some low barren hills, and keeping on, came to the banks of a river, and there the hills were 
tunnelled by the streets of the ancient city. I asked the guide to show me tbe place be had dug the 
manuscripts out of andhe took me to the large mound-like erection that I have alluded to before [see 
No. 1], to the best of my recollection about 500 yards from the underground city, and showed where a 
hole had been recently excavated straight in, level with the ground, There some bits of wood lay about, 
but in а very crumbly state 


f Аза fact, similar Ming-ol, or large groups of rock-cut caves, exist at Qixil, west of Kuchar, higher 
up the Muzart river; at Qisil Qaghe, north of Kuchar ; and at Buton Turi east of Kuchar; also further 
rortt»east, kt Subashi and Stmsin, See the Sketch Map, 

# According to Sir Aurel Stein (letter of 3rd December 1909) ® very low broken conglomerate ridges 
approach the town from north-west and west.” 
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“А more perfect bermeticel sealing than the mound formed it would bs Impossible to imagine as the 
cutside had а slight coating of a baked clayey nature,.. ~. s. we ws «and the documents bad been 
buried right in the centre of it, The statement that they were dug out of the ruins of the underground 
city is a total misconception of the facts. ... u. на wee 

I think I saw about Kuchar five or six of these mound like Fig. 
erections,9 This (Fig, 2) will give you a rough idee of the 
e-eclion. The asterisk indicates the place where the docu- 
ments were found." 

(Hi) Again three years later, in 1895, Captain 
Eower repeated his account of the acquisition of the 
manuscript in & paper contributed by him to the 
Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of London, in which he described his trip to Sketch of the rained Stipa at Qumtura. 
Turkestan, That account, in Vol, V., pp, 254 f., was as follows:— 

"At Kuchar, where I halted for several days, a Turkt who bad been in India, used to come and sit 
with me In my room in the serai, One day In covcrsation, he told me abont an ancient city be Lnew of, 
baft underground in the desert, I thought at first that he meant one of the ordinary buried cities of the 
Gobi desert; but he insisted that it was something quite different, and explained that it was underground 
br the wish of the people that made it, not by ressonof asandstorm. He told me also that be and one of 
his friends bad gone there and dug for buried treasure, but bad found. notbing but a book, I asked to вес 
lt; and going away, be returned in about an hour, bringing some sheets of birch bark covered with writing 
in a Sanskritic character and held together by two boards. I bought them from him; and ft was fortunate 
that I did во, as they have since excited a considerable amount of interest in the learned world... vss 
When I asked him to tako me to this Interesting place, he demurred a good deal, on the ground that the 
people would kill him, if he took an European there; but at last be consented on condition that we’ went 
at night, #0 as not to be seen, This I readily agreed to do; and starting at midnight, we marched steadily 
forward in a westerly direction, When daylight broke, wo had left cultivation far behind, and were on the 
shoulders of & range of low gravelly hills, and away to the south & narrow strip of green with houses at 
Inzervels marked the course of a canal. Koeping on, we came to the curious old erection from under 
which the manuscript had been unearthed. Similar erections are found in different parts of Chinese 
Turkestan ae They are solid, and built of sun-dried bricks and wooden beams now crumbling 
away. In shape they roughly resemble a gigantic cottage loaf, about 5o feet high, 

~ Close by, on the banks of a river, were the remains of the ancient underground city of Ming-ol to 





which the guide had promised to take me we e. ११० ०० High upon the face of the cliffs overlooking 
th: water, the marks of what have been habitations are to be seen worn away in such a manner as to show 
НОЛ, а see see cee aoe I entered one of the tunnels, It was shaped as under e. 4. sse ces! un 


Here follows the section through the Ming-oi (Fig. 1), and its explanation, exactly as 
gwen in No. i (p. iv) 

With the help of the Topographical Plan and View of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura 
(ste Frontis-piece, Nos, II and III), which I owe to the kindness of Professor Griinwedel, 
the description of Lieutenant Bower’s march will be readily understood. Hs approached 
the Ming-oi from the east, from Kuchar. (See the Sketch Map of the Oasis of Kuchar.) 
At day-break he was above the point marked A on the Plan, looking “away to the south” on 
the double canal with its narrow strip of green cultivated land, and the houses belonging to 
the large village of Faix&bád, “Keeping оп” he came to the ruined Stüpa of the manuscript 

U This apparently refers to the remarks of Bübler in his paper on the discovery of the Bower Ma- 
посетірі in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. V. (1891), pp. 103 and 302 


9 Asa fact, there are four ruined Stipas near Qum Tork, one at Qosh Turd, and one at Qutlug Urdå 
(lester from Sir Aurel Stein, 8rd Doc, 1009) —«I1 six on, or neat, the line of Lieut, Bower's march to the 
Miog-oiof Qum Turd. Ses the Sketch Map, Of the four Stipes near Qum Turd two are at D, one at 
A, and one at C, of the Topographical Plan, 
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at the point marked C, “Close by," at the distance of about 500 yards (see No. i), was the 
main group of caves on the left bank of the river, into one of the tunnels of which 
Lieutenant Bower entered. On his return, he went to the village of Faizáb&d, the houses 
of which he had, earlier in the morning, discerned from a distance, see below p. xiii. 

(ix) With regard to the Weber Manuscripts, the earliest reference to thelr discovery is 
contained in a letter, addressed to me by the Bev, F. Weber,.of the Moravian Mission in 


Leh, in Ladak, on the 21st June 1892. Translated from the German, it runs as follows — 

“Two years ago I met here In Leh the traveller Captain Bower. He showed me an old book which 
had been found not far from Yarkand," and which he intended submitting to you "s m 
I regret that I have never been able to loam anything aboutkthe age of that book; but In tbe meantime I 
have succeeded in getting hold of an undoubtedly very old book, which I venture to submit to you for 
critical examination, It was found, the year before (im vergangenen Jahr), not far from Корат on the 
border of Yarkand™ a.. ,, ... ... Near that place, there is a house which, apparently since immemorial 
times, Is ruined and buried. Some merchants, hoping to find treasure, undertook with much trouble to 
excavate it, but found only the bodies of some cow? which, on the first touch, crumbled into dust. On that 
occasion they found also the abore mentioned book.” 

(v) The above narrated particulars of the excavation of the “house,” or stüpa, in 
which the Weber Manuscripts were found, Mr. Weber had from a letter written in Urdf, 
which was interpreted to him by the person who delivered the manuscripts to him. This 
appears from another letter addressed to me by Mr. Weber from Leh on the 29th July 1892. 
In it, he wrote that the book had been no more than three days in his hands before he 
transmitted rt to me. He, then, continued as follows (translated from the German 
original):— 

“ As I received the book through an Intermediary, the latter could not furnish me with exact Informe- 
tion, He sho» ed me a letter in Urdd (which, however, I could not read) written by the finder of the book, 
an Afghan merchant, in which the find-place and everything that I reported in my previous letter was 
stated. The people knew that I collect Tibetan objects of every kind, and ft was for that reason that the 
book was brought to me.” 

(vi) The identity of the “intermediary (Munshi Almad Din), and the “ Afghan 
merchant" (Di)d&r Khan), mentioned in the preceding quotation, is disclosed in a letter 
written by Sir George Macartney, on the 12th October 1896 from Kashgar, to Lieut-Colonel 
Sir А. С. Talbot, K. С, I. E., then British Resident in Kashmir. That letter was sent to- 
gether with the Macartney Manuscripts, the acquisition of a portion of which is explained 
in it as follows :?3 

~ This 15 a manuscript, presented by Dildár Kh&n, an Afghan merchant in Yarkand. It appears that 
when the Bower MS, was found in Kuchar, two others were at the same time and under the same 
circumstances discovered.™ Dildár Ehán obtained posscasion of the latter, and took them to Leh fn 1891.5 


—— M M M F M—— MÀ MÀ À— 

ध The reference, of course, із to the Bower Manuscript, which, owing to a- misapprehension, 
Mr. Weber at that timc believed to have been discovered in Kugiar (Kokyar), about 60 miles south of 
Yarkand, at 77 12 E. Long., end 37° 25' N. Lat. Ses tbe Map in the Geographical Journal, July 
1893. The misapprebcnsion was subsequently corrected fn a ktter addressed to me by the Rev. F. B, 
Sbawe from Leh, on the 15th September 1993. See Sir Charles Elliott's Annual Address to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, 1894, p. 33 ; амо Journal ASB., Vol. LXII (1893), pp. 1 and 2; and ibid., Vol, LXVI 
(1897) p. 239. 

1 Tbe German original has versukkemos und vershittetes Haus, The word "house evidently 

presents the Urdû ghar of Mr. Weber's native informant. That word appears to be usually employ ed 

by the natives of Turkestan to Indicatea std pa ; Seo, e.g. Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan, Vol. I., p. 483 

प्र See Journal As. Soc. Beng., Vol. LXVI (1897), p. 27 

ы This statement, as wif be shown in the sequel, 1$ a misapprehension. The * two others " are rather 
* two bundles of manuscripts " (see No. x), and they were found at a place and at a time different from 
those of the discovery of the Bower Manuscript. 

x This should be 1892, See Nos, iv. and v. 
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He gave onc to Afunshi Ahmad Din, who fn his turn presented his acquisition to Mr. Weber, Moravian 
Mimionary. Hence the origin of the Weber Manuscripts, The other manuscript in Dildabr Khan's pow 
sets on was taken by him to India, and left with а friend of bis fn Allgarh, a certain Fals Mu ammod 
Къа. Dildar Bhan brought it back to Turkestan last year [1895], and presented it to me.” 

(vii) From the preceding quotation it is seen that the “ intermediary,” from whom 
Mr. Weber received his manuscripts, was Munshi Ahmad Din, and that the “ Afghan 
merchant," who sent them, through the intermediary, to Mr. Weber, was Dildar Khan of 
Yarkand, This man, however, was not the writer of the Urdû letter tc which Mir, Weber 
(in No, v) refers. That letter must have been one written to Dildar Khan by his elder 
bro-her, Ghulam Qadir Khan, who sent the manuscripts, a portion of which found its way 
to Mr, Weber, through Munshi Ahmdd Din, This appears from an account, which was 
procured for me by Sir George Macartney from Dildár Khan himself in January 1898. That 
acccunt was written in Urdà and may be tran: ited as follows : 

* [ heard from my brother Ghulám Qddir Khin tiut there was а dome-like tower near Kuchar at the 
foot of a mountain. Some people said that ther , treasure In it ; it must be searched out, Accord- 
ingly, somo people, making s hole іп the tower, be, to excavate ft, when inside they found It to be a house 
containing a compartment (ghar kh4nadar) ,~ and in It a cow and two foxes standing. On touching them 
with the hand the cow and foxes fell to the ground as if they were dust, In that place those two books? 
were found enclosed in wooden boards, Also there із in that place а wall made as if of stone (diwêr sang 
ke титраб), and upon it something [s written in characters not known. It is said that afew years ago 
an English gentleman? went there, end having visited the place, came away, Nothing more is known," 

Plainly this account is identical with that given by Mr, Weber (see No, iv), as 
inte-preted to him from an Urdü letter. It shows that the letter was written by Ghulam 
Qadir khán, an Afghan merchant resident in Kuchar, to his brother Dlldár Khán, а 
merchant residing in Yarkand. It was this letter, in the possession of Dildár Khan, on 
which the latter based the account, above-quoted, which he gave to Sir George Macartney for 
transmission to me,’ The importance of these facts lies in this that we see that the 
earliest statement concerning the locality and the circumstances of the find of the Weber 
Marnscripts and Macartney Manuscripts was made immediately after the discovery, in 
1891, by a native informant in a letter written for the information, not of any European 
епдсігег, but of his own brother, Native informants, in their dealings with Europeans, 
are, no doubt, not reliable; but in the circumstances of the present case,—a native 
merchant dealing with anoth ative merchant, his own brother, with common interests—, 
there seems to be no good reason to distrust the substantial accuracy of the account of the 
disccvery. 

(vii) A little later b he same year, in November 1898, another more detailed 
account, in Urdü, of the discovery and dispersion of the Weber and Macartney Manuscripts 
was procured for me by Captain (now Lieut-Colonel) S. H. Godfrey, C. I. E., from 
Munshi Abmad Din, In all probability it was based on information supplied to the 
Munshi by Dildár Kbán, The main points in ft are the following?? : 

% See my Report on the British Collection of Central Astan Antiquities, Part I, Introd., p. хі. 

थ In my Report (see preceding note) this phrase fs translated “ spacious," but the Шеге, and more 
correct, translation 18 as in the text above. As to the term “ house," see ante, Note 22. See alvo below, 
p. ix. M. Bereaovski's account. ; 

9 Or rather “ bundles of manuscripts” See below No. x. 

79 This 19 a confused reference to Lieutenant Bower, who went to Gum ‘Turk, but not to Qutiug Urda.. 

X See my Report on the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities, Part I, Introd., pp. x and 
xi There explanatory statements of my own are interspersed. Seo also Proceedings, ASB., 1598, 
pp. 03, 64. А 
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* Some years ago some people of Kuchar undertook to make an excavation of an ancient tower, 
Their object in digging into the tower was to find treasure, as It was well known that In the time of Yakûb 
Beg much gold had been discovered in such ancient buildings. Whether or not they found any treasure is 
not known ; but what they did find was a number of manuscripts and detached papers, together with the 
bodies of а cow and two foxes standing. The manuscript books and papers were taken to the house of the 
chief Qay!, of the town, where a couple of days afterwards they were seen by НАЈ! Ghulam Qadir heaped 
up ір a corner, there-belng a big basket (забна) full of them, On enquiry, having been told the whole 
story by the (२३३, he brough away а few of them, Of these be gave one to Lieutenant Borer," while he 
sent the others to bis younger brother Dildár Khan in Yarkand, These the latter took with him to Léh in 
1891.3 Here he gave one portion to Ahmad Din, who in his turn gare ft to Mr. Weber. The other 
portion Didar КъАп took with him to India, where be left it with a friend in Aligarh; Оп а subsequent 
visit to India, in 1895, he retook it from his friend, and brought it back to Turkestan, and presented it to 
Mr. Macartney. What beane of the rest of the manuscripts in the house of the QAgt is not exactly 
known, It is propable that Andijani merchants in Kuchar, who are Russian mb Sects, got hold of зрте of 
them, and gave them to Mr, Petrovsky, the Russian Consul General in Kashgar. As late ag 1894; ten 
manus”ripts were reported by Dild^r & bán, on the information of his brother in Kuchar, to be fn tho 
possession of n certu Yusûf Bog. Unfortunately the negotiations set on foot by Mr. Macartney for the 
purchase of theso manuscripts fell through, owing to the Beg’s denial of possession from fear of the 
Chinese authorities. It is believed that subsequently Mr, Petrovakt saccoeded in purchasing them," M 

(ix) With regard to the ten manuscripts referred to at the end of the preceding 
account of Munshi Ahmad Din, I received, in response to a request for further informa- 
tióp, in November 1895, from Sir George Macartney the translation of a letter of the Chinese 
Ámban of Kuchar, dated on the previous 7th December 1894, which runs as follows?! : 

“I have received your letter desiring me to enquire whether there are any sacred Tibetan manu- 
scripts in the family of Timur Bog. I lost no time In summoning him, He stated that be had no such 
manuscripts, but that some people bad severa? years аро [/, e., in 1891] dug some out froma big mound 
situated ot the west of the city [of Kuchar], and almost 5 li [about one mile] from it, and as this took 
ү a long time ago, the documents had either been sold or burnt, I also went in person to таке 

pection of the mound which was about 10 chang [approximately 100 feet] jn height, and about tho same 
dimension in circumference. As. people had already been digging there, & cavity was seen which bowever 
had fallen in. I hired 25 men to dig under proper supervision. After two months’ work, they dug out 
only « parcel of torn paper, and torn leaves with writing on them. I now forward this to you. If after- 
wards I discover any person possessing such manuscripts, I shall a gulin communicate with you, 


(x) Subsequently the oasis of Kuchar was visited by a series of expeditions— 
Japanese, German, Russian, and French (see ante, p. Ш)—Ѓог the purpose of exploring 
all the sites of archeological interest situated in it, It was the object of the last 
expedition, the French, led by M. Pelliot, more especially to explore systematically the 


w m P. L.L t...  . —  _  — 








भ This Ís u total misconception, Lieutenant Bower, ay the latter states himself (see No, iH), recei- 
ved his manuscripts, not from an Afghah. but from a Turki, and as will be shown in the sequel, he recel- 
ved it one yerr earlier than the occasion here referred to, The statement, it should be noted, appears 
only in an account of 1898, and із due to a confusion of the Munshi himself. The genuine early and 
contemporary native tradition knows nothing of it, For an explination of the facts, see below p. xil 

This should ba 1892, See ante, note 25 

Th ıt thi» really was the case Is proved by the fact that among the manuscripts which Mr. Petrovski 
rent to the Imperial Library in St, Petersburg during the autumn and winter of 1892-3, there are 
portions of at leist two manuscripts, of which other portiong are Included in the Weber and Macartney 
Manuscripts See Journal, As. Soc. Beng., Vol, LX VI (1897), pp. 241-2, also my Report, Part I1, in 
Extra Number to Јон, паї, ASB., Vol. LXX (1901), pp. 16-17 (No, 2, Ро); also. Vienna Oriental 
Journal, Vol. VII, p, 273 | 

H These, of course. are not Included. In the Petrovski Collection of 1892-3 referred to in tho preceding 
note, ' 

X See Journal, As, Soc, Beng.. Vol. LXVI (1897), pp. 213-4, 
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sites reputed to be those from which the Bower, Weber, Macartney, and Petrovaki 
Manuscripts had been extracted by the native treasure seekers, The only report on the 
subject, however, which as yet is ava!^^ble is contained in а letter of M.-Pelliot, dated the 
290: January 1907, which was read by M. A. Barth to the French Académie des 
Inscriptions & Belles Lettres in their séance of the 22nd March 1907, and which is 
pubished if Ње Comptes Rendus, pp. 162 ff. It gives an account of all the information 
which at present, and at this distance of time, appears to be obtainable at the locality of 
the discoveries itself. M. Pelliot relates (loc, cit, р, 164) that on the 218 January 1907 he 
wen; to visit the Ming-oi or rock-cut caves of Qizil to the north-west of Kuchar (sce the 
Sketch Map), On his return he took the more difficult АШ route, where he met with a 
well-educated Turki, named Timur Beg, who was in charge of the copper mines of Kuchar 
From this man M, Pelliot elicited some interesting information regarding the discovery of 
the manuscripts in question, His letter, translated from the original French, proceeds as 
follows (р. 165):— ` . 

° From the time of my arrival at Kuchar, Berezovski had spoken to me about 250 bundles of Hindû 
manvacripts which bad been found sbout& score of years &go,in the ruined grand stipe of Qutlug 
Urd£, a little to the west of Kuchar. These books, Berezovski told me, had been distributed In a series 
of small receptacles built Into tbe very brick core of the stips; and some of them still remained fn a 
certain Turki family which refused to sell them. Beresovski had this information from “ his man’’ as he 
alwars called him,& shady person, treasure-ceoker and sorcerer on occasion, well acquainted with tho 
country, but a llar without an equal, I have caught him is fiagrante delicto on several occasions, and as 
the places which were shows to me as the ancient receptacles of the book were little capable of ever haring 
contained anything, I was convinced that, степ If the discovery was true, at all events the informant, 
Mir Sheriff, had not been an eye-witness of it. З 

* Until my meeting with Timur Beg Н had seemed to me little probable that we should ever bear 
much more about the discovery. But while I was conversing with him, be spoke to me, of his own accord, 
of bcoks which had been found some tine'ugo by treasure seekers at Qutlug Огай, There were about 25 
bundles, cach between two wooden boards, the whole in an unknown script, measuring about 0 30 by 0°10 
metre; also one very large book was found,im a bag. The treasure seekers, not knowing what to do with 
their 2ooty, offered it to Timur Beg's uncle, Gbankat Khoja, who was Ње headman of that part of the 
"Вар. He, however, did not attach to the books any greater value, and thus little by little, being torn 
by th» children, and exposed to neginct, they all got lost. No one suspected that thes2 old papers could 
posscos any value 

The idea occurred to me that possibly the Bower Manuscript was one of the manuscripts of Ghanizat 
Khén. For this, however, I had no proof, nor етеп any serious indications, In fact, as I should explain 
Bower was told that his mannscript had been found in one of the caves of the Miag-o. of Qum Turd, 
This ia itself is quite possible; for though, as a rule, the Ming-ols have yielded only detached leaves, the 
Germans are mid to hare *tumbled at Qisil on an almost complete text.” But іп any case, it appeared to 
me very little probable that the particular grotto which had been indicated: to Bower, and which, in the 
course of centuries, had been hut Ио encroached upon by tbe sands, had yielded any manuscript. The 
find, if tt wes made at al Jn Qum Turt, must have taken place in another grotto. 

‘‘ But there 18 another possible solution. I asked Timur Beg whether he aver heard of any of the 
bundles bavihg been sold to a foreigner. He replied that be had heard say that one of the servants of his 
uncle had once taken one or two bundles and sold them to the “ Afghan" Qadir- Khan, who had resold 
them zo an Englishman И ‘There is still, at the present day, at Kuchar а Qadir Khan who, as a fact, is an 


3: Dr. A. von Le Coq informs me (letter 29th October 1909) that it was well preserved pótht, Ней 
up bezween two wooden boards, consisting of а large number (about 60) of leaves in Bráhm! script, and 
Bansk-it language; also one leaf in Bráhmi script and an unknown language; measuring about 22x7 
em, “tis shown fn figs. 6, and 7, Ohapter II, pp. xvii and xviii ie ` l 

и This is & vague reference; but it cann gt refer to Lieut. Bower, who 1s out of the question, but to 
"Mr. Weber, ot to Sir George Macartney, or possibly to both. See below, page | 
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. Engish subject People cali him an Afghan, Just as they call the А сааьа! an “Afghan,” because he conres. 
from the region of Peshawer. Is he the same man ? Ido not hnow; for, as I believe I had understood 
from Timur Beg that the Qadir Khánin question was dead. If the truth of his story can be fully relied on, it 
would seem to afford us glimpses of the Dower MS, Iam rather disposed to admit that solution, seeing 
thet the manuscripts of ` Qutlug Стад are, on the whole, the only ones regarding which I have hitherto 
obtained some httle more precise information. On the other hand, 1f Qadir Khan Owed his manuscripts 
to the theft of a servant, he would only too naturally prefer to attribute them to another souree, and, 
from this point of view, the Míing-oi of Qam Turd would be just what ke required, 

“But It 1s also possible that we have here a false tradition, that the sale to an Englishman {£ an 
invented story, and th ıt the reference is perhaps rather to a teat which Potrovski acquired and which may 
now b: In-St, Petersburg, We must not forget that in consequence of Bower's discovery, Petrovski and 
Macartney sent men into the country, and thelr enquiries, by arousing the attention of the natives, would 
tend to originnte legends, Al that I wish to say 15 that the traditional version of the discovery of the 
Bower MS can be received only with a good deal of reserve, and that possibly the manuscript came from 
Qutlug Ота4, 

(xi) In a subsequent English letter, dated Peking, 10th July 1909, addressed to me in. 
response to a request for further information, M. Pelliot wrote 88 follows :— | 

< Unfortunately I have not come across any new date since tho time I wrote to the Academy the 
letter уоп aHude to. [See No.x.] Qoutloug Urdå Isa ruined stüpa, lying about one mile to the west of 
the town of Kuchar, while the Qoum Tourd Ming-ot is about 12 miles further west, on the loft bank of 
the Mouxart Daria . . . . . Iam quite ata loss to decido between the two versions I have collected 
for tho discovery of tbe Bower Manuscript, It may just as well be true that they were unearthed in the 
cavo Bower was shonn to. But it seems to be a well-established fact that an important manuscript-find 
was made in the Qontloug Urd& stipe some time before the arrival of Capt in Bower, І really cannot 
say anything more," . » +, >° 

(xii) M. Pelliot's concluding remark in the preceding No, xi regarding tbe “ well- 
established fact of an important manuscript find in the Qutlug Urd& stüpa" is confirmed in 
a letter addressed to me by Dr. A, von Le Coq, dated the 9th October 1909, from which the 
following, translated from the German, is an extroct:— 

“That a very considerable find of manuscripts was made In a stûpa in Kuchar appears to me to follow 
from the narration of the Russian (Andijani) Aqsaqal in Kuchar, Chal Muhammad. He showed me the 
pyrsamid-Hke structure near the town, north of the road to Qum Turd, from which, some 20 years ago, 
some people extracted the largest find of manuscripts, which, १0 far as I know, had ever been made, 
Possibly the Bower manuscript was part of that find. To native statements, as a rule, no weight attaches; 
but this man was the most honest of all whom I came to know in that place 

(xiii) From the careful survey made hy the French expedition” it appears, as I learn 
from M. A, Barth (letters of the 3rd June and 22nd October 1909), that there are four 
stdpas in the neighbourhood of the Mingot of Qum Tur. Their distribution is shown in 
the following extract from a letter to me of Sir Aurel Stein, dated the 3rd December 
1909: 

“ The Qum Tard site, as far as I saw it on a gloomy winter day, consists of : 

(व) the caves on the left river bank, in two groups, close together, cut into the barren outer hills ; 

(b) а Kone Shahr, or “ ancient city," about 13 miles td the south, near the right bank of the river 
containing the ruins of a large monastery with one 51198 in the centre, and another big stápa 
ruin outside It to the north 

(c) the Seru Tam ruin, about 14 miles to the south-west of (b), on the left bank of the river, 
conssting of a mastive enclosing wall about 55 yards square with a ruined stüps in the centre,,. 
and a fairly well preserved Qumbds {п one corner. 

« In addition I noticed some ruins, probably of temples, about 150 feet above the cares on a ridge 
of tw kft bank, These I had no time to visit, and hence cannot say whother stipes could be distinguished 
among them,” 
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That there was, however, a large stüpa among them, the fourth of the list, appears 
frem а letter of Dr; A, von Le Coq, dated the 21th October 1909; 

ч Stipes are there . . . . Bower's statements are likely to be correct ; all Ње stüpas are more or less 
ruined, Qum Turd, or ‘the (old) buikding in the sand'is а modern small settlement which takes its 
name from an old (Buddhist) temple which stands on a gravelly alluvial flat (apparently Saral Tam) 
on the bank of the river where ft debouches from the valley. On the hefght of the eastern (left) bank 
there stands, unless I am much mistaken, the principal stipa. In order to get to the Ming-ol one has to 
rids in the bed of the river (or on the ice), I should say the distance is about half a kilometer.” 

` In а later communication from Dr. von Le Coq, on the 16th November 1909, the 
following distances are given: - 

“The distance from Qum Turk to the Turd (or the ruined building), on the ridge is abont five 
kilemeter (or about three miles). We rode st the time over the ice: In the summer the distance may bo z 
little greater, From the Turd to the beginning of the caves I should say the distance is about 500 meters 
(or &bout 500 yards, see No. 11)." 

On the basis of the above-given extracts from letters as illustrated by the Sketch Map 
the Topographical Plan, and the View of Qum Tura, an attempt may now be made to 
determine what, in all probability, would seem to have been the true find-place of the Bower 
Manuscript. In the first place, two misapprehensions must be removed which hitherto 
have prevented its recognition, It will be seen from the extracts Nos, x, xi and xii, that 
according to an admittedly well established native tradition, current in Kuchar, a large 
find of manuscripts was made in the Qutluq Urda stüpa; and it is there suggested that 
the Bower Manuscript may have formed part of that find. Again, in Nos, x and xi,a 
rival version of the tradition iz referred to, according to which the Bower Manuscript was 
found in one of the caves of the Ming-oi of Qum Tur. Now this rival version is not a 
naive Kachari tradition at all, but merely a mistaken view originally started by Bühler in 
his contributions to the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, V (1891), pp. 103 and 302, in which 
after haviug read Lieutenant Bower's note (quoted in No. i), Bühler announced the 
discovery of the Bower manuscript to the learned world of Europe, as having been 
“‘ostained by Lieutenant Bower frou the ruins of the ancient underground clty of Ming-of 
near Kuchar in Kashgaria." On referring to that note, it will be seen that Lieutenant 
Bcwer made no such statement, He says explititly that the manuscript was "dug out of 
the foot of one of the curious old erections” which stood “ just outside (or “ close to” 
in No, iii) the subterranean city.”  Bühler's misrepresentation is, in the circumstances 
oaelly enough explainable, but it suggested what Lieutenant Bower explicitly states-in his 
letcer (see No. ii) to be “a total misconception of the facis"; and unfortunately it has 
had the effect of obscuring the real facts to all subsequent investigators. 

The correction of Bühler's misconception practically disposes also of the other 
misapprehension regarding the Qutluq Urda stüpa. As may be seen from Nos, іх, xi, 
avd xij, that stüpa is situated close to the town of Kuchar itself, that is to say, only 
about one mile " (No. xi), or “about 5 li” (No. іх) to the west of that town, and 
nocth of the road to Qum Turk; while the stips, from which the Bower manuscript 

extracted, stands close to, that is to say “about 500 yards” (No. ii), or “about 
haf а kilometer ". (No, xiii) from the Mimg-of of Qum Tura, and that Ming-oj itself 
is situated, according to Lieutenant Bower, " about 16 miles from Kuchar " (No. i), or 
according to M. Pelliot, “about 12 miles further west " (No. xi) from the Qutluq Urdá 
stipe, that is to say, about 13 miles from the town of Kuchar Clearly the stüpa of 
the Bower manuscript, and the stüpa of Qutluq Urdà& from which the Weber, Macartney 
and Petrovski manuscripts were obtained, are two entirely distinct structures, 
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‘But the extracts, above given, furnish us with some further corroborative evidence. 
Lieutenant Bower tells us that his stüpa (Le. the stûpa close lo- the Ming-o of Qum 
Tura) was. “about 50 feet high” (No. Hi). .On the other hand, the stûpa of Qutlua 
Urdá, which is described by M. Pelliot as a “ grand stüpa " (No, x), is stated by 
the Chinese Amban, who visited it at the end of the year 1894, to have been ''abou: 
10 chang r about 100 feet) in height, and about the same dimension in circumference 
( No, ix) hig “grand stüpa,'" therefore, in those days,.was about twice the -size of 

„ the stûpa of Qum Turk, Again the stüpa of Qum Turd, according to both Lieutenant 
Bower and Dr. von Le Coq, stands right upon the (eastern or left) bank of the river ' 
Shfhy&r ( Nos, ili, xiii), or Muxart as it is also called ( No. xi, ), while the stópa of 
Qutluq Отай is described'by Dildar Khán, in his Urdé account, as standing “ at the foo: 
of a mountain '' { No, vil), the reference apparently being to the “low barren hills, ” 
alluded to by Lieutenant Bower in the account of his march to Qum Turd ( No. ii) 
The topographical position of the two stfipas, therefore, is. quite different. . There is а 
further difference in the dates of the opening of the two atfipas. Lieutenant Bower obtained 
his manuscript early in 1890. Therefore the stüpa, in which it was found, was opened, 
at least, as early as that year, In fact, ав will be shown presently, it appears to have 
been opened only a few days previopsly, On the other hand, the Qutlug Огаё stipa must 
have been opened in 1891, that is, about one year later than the Qum Turk адра, For 
when Mr. Weber obtained his manuscripts in June 1892, he was told that they had been . 
found “‘the year before " (Nos. iv and v), that is to say, in 1891. There was, therefore 
an interval of about one year between the openings of the two stüpas Between the year 
1891 and the date of M. Pelliot's visit in 1907, there is an interval of 16 years. Ths 
native tradition, at the time of His visit to Kuchar, made the interval to be “ about a 
score of years " (No. x). The same statement, " some 20 years ago,” was made about 
the same time to Dr. von, Le Coq (No. xiii), As to this discrepancy, the contemporary 
statement, made to Mr, Weber, is obviously more trustworthy than the vague statement, in 
round numbers, of a much later oral tradition, which had no longer ап. exact recollec- 
tion of the date, and which, in any case, would be inconsistent with either date, 1890 

‘or 1891. M. Pelliot's remzrk that the find in the stüpa was made "some time before 
the arrival of Captain Bower ° (No. хі) would seem to be merely a deduction from 
the statement “ about a score of years” in the native tradition, seeing that, the latter 
would work out sbout the year 1887, or about four ycars earlier than Lientenant Bower’s 
visit. The tradition itself knows nothing about Lieutenant Bower. . Lastly, there is a, 
difference between the numbers of manuscripts which are reported to have been found in 
the two stüpas respectively, The Bower Manuscript is the solitary manuseript which is 
said to have been found in the вра at Qum Turf (No, iii), On the other ‘hand, with 
regard to the stfipa of Qutluq Urdá the uniform native tradition is that a large number of 
manuscripts were dug out from it (Nos, viii, xil), the number being sometimes given as 25, 
at other times (no doubt, exaggeratedly) even 25.250 (No, x), 
The facts above set ont make it quite certain that the Bower Manuscript was not 
found in the stüph of Qutluq Urdá&, about one mille from Kuchar, but in а stüp& ‘close zo 
the Ming-oi of Qum Тога about 13 (or 16) miles from that town, But further, it seems 
practically certain that it was dug oot from the stüpa, on the ridge above the caves, at the 
spot marked C on the Topographical Plan, For this stüpa alone can be said to be “ close 
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to" the Ming.ói or “ just outside the subterranean city” (No, i), the other three 
stüpas at Kone Shahr and Sarai Tam -being about 1j to 2j miles distant from the 
Mingo. 2 | 
Having determined what in all probability is the true find-place of the Bower Manu- 
script, we may now attempt to determine the exact time when it was discovered by the native 
treasure-scekers of Kuchar, For guidance we have the following data, supplied by Captain 
Bower in the report of his travels in the Geographical Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, Vol, V (1895), pp. 252 #. and illustrated by the annexed Sketch Map, At 
Kuchar, Captain Bower tells us, he halted several days, and wb!le staying there, he received, 
as related in Extract No. Hi, the visits of a Turki who gave him the manuscript and guided 
him to its find-place, the stfipa close to the main group of caves of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura. 
He started on this expedition about midnight of the day on which the manuscript was 
brought to him (Nos, i, Hi). He reached the Ming-oi: at "day-break (say, about 5 А, M, 
Nos, H, ili) of the following day, Here be spent some hours in examining the stüpa of the 
manuscript, and some of the adjacent caves of the Aftng-oi, of-the appearance of which the 
iccompanying photographs, (Figs. 3 and 4), supplied by the kindness of M, Pelliot and 
Dr. von Le Coq,-glve us some idea, Having done so, Lientenant Bower went on to 
Faizábád, where he spent the night. The next day, f, ¢., the second day after leaving 
Kuchar, he marched down the banks of a canal to Charshamba Basar, shooting on the way 
wild ducks that were on the canal, I е 
On the same day, or the day after, he reached Shabyar, Оп the 6th of March he left 
Sh&hyá&r on his return journey to Kashgar, which he'reached on the Ist of April, These 
are the only two definite dates mentioned by Captain Bower in the recital of this part of 


P i 


his tour, 

He does not say how long he stayed in Shahyar, but as it was his second visit to the 
place, and as nothing that might have caused a longer detention is mentioned, it may be 
zoncluded that the 6th of March was tho day after his arrival in Sh&hy&r from his visit to 
ihe Ming-oi of Qum Tora, On the basis of this count, it was the 2nd or 3rd of March, 
эп which Lieutenant Bower received the manuscript, and on the midnight of which he 
started on his visit to the Ming-oi, Now Lieutenant Bower states (sce ‘No, if) that the 
Turki, who brought the manuscript to him told him thet he had dug it out “a few days 
previously," and that he “showed him where a hole had been recently excavated.” It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the discovery of the Bower Manuscript must have occurred a few days 
previous to the 2nd or 3rd of March, that is, on some day of the month of February of the 


year 1890, 3 f | . 
Having passed in review the evidence for what is probably the true find-place of the 
Bower Manuscript, and for the exact time of its discovery, we may now proceed to sketch 


* 
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briefly the course of events counected with the discoveries and vicissitudes of the manm- 
scripts called after the names of Bower, Weber, Macartney and Petrovski, so far-as they 
may be deduced by means of a careful comparison and co-ordination of the statements 
quoted in the preceding extracts, There are some minor discrepancies in thom; but they 
do not affect the main lines of the story, 

In February 1890, two Turkis of Kuchar, searching for treasure, dug into the stüpas 
which stand near the Ming-oi, or system of rock-cut grottos, of Qum Turk. In one of the 
stüpas, they discovered the birch-bark manuscript, which one of the two men on the 
2nd or 3rd of March 1890, sold to Lieutenant Bower, and which is now known as the Bower 
Manuscript (Nos, i-iii). The partial success of this enterprise apparently suggested to a 
number of men of Kuchar the attempt to break into the neighbouring great stüpa of Qutluq 
Urdá, which by its much larger size gave promise of the yield of much more valuable booty 
(No, vil), This enterprise, it appears, was executed some time in the early part of 1891, 
The story of the men as to what they found in the interior chamber of the stüpa seems 
never to have varied in its main lines from that year down to 1907, when it was repeated -o 
M, Pelliot (No, tv of 1892, Nos, vil and viii of 1898, No, x of 1907). Nor is there any gocd 
reason to discredit it, Interior relic chambers do not uncommonly occur in stüpas ef 
Eastern Turkestan, as has been observed by Sir Aurel Stein in his Ancient Khotan, Vol. I, 
pp. 82 ff, Such an interior, chamber may be clearly seen, ¢.g., in the subjolned view of the 
stüpa at Subashi (Fig. 5) to the east of Kuchar (see Sketch Map) from a photograph 
taken by Sir Aurel Stein. A similar interior relic chamber in the Mauri Tim 80098, near 
Khánui, is shown in Sir Aurel Stein’s Ancient Khotan, P. 74, fig. 13. However, the on. y 
point of interest in the men's story de that they found & large number of manuscripts, 
enough to fll a “big basket” (No. vili). These manuscripts are said to have consisted of 
twenty-fire “bundles,” that is, Indian póthis (see Fig. 6, p. xvii), each tied betwéen two 
wooden boards, and written in a script unknown to the finders (No. x), that is, in a 
Sanskritic, or Brakmi, script, They were taken to the house of the Qast, or headman, ef 
Kuchar (Nos, vii, x), a Turki, called Granizat, Kh&n, the uncle of а man called Timar 
Beg?! (Nos, ix, x). In his house they lay about, uncared for, end suffering much injury 
at the hands of the children, In the meantime, Lieutenant Bower, on his return journcy 
to India, having shown his acquisition to Messrs, Macartney and Petrovaki in Kashgar, 
and to Mr. Weber in Leh, these gentlemen had instructed their native acquaintances 
or Áqsagáls, to keep an ontlook for similar discoveries with a view to securing them 
(Nos. iv, v; х), The presence of the “bundles” of manuscripta in the house of the Qûzî 
soon became known generally in Kuchar. Among others the British and Russian Адвадй1й 











9 In No, vill the owner is called Yaqtb Beg. If tlis isnot a mere error, Yaqûb Beg may have 
bern a son of Grantzat Мп, who may lave been dead by tat time 
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Cioran Ij BOWER MANUSCRIPT xv 
in that town came to hear of it, and at once went to the Qagi’s house to secure some 
portion of the find for their patrons. The British Agent, an Afghan merchant residmg in 
Kuzhar, named Qadir Khan, obtained, only a couple of days after tke manuscripts had 
been brought to the house of the Q&9!, a few of them in two bundles, no doubt, by meane 
of a gratuity given to the servant of the Өй (Nos, vili, x), The manuscripts thui 
obtained he tranemitted to his brother, Dildgr Khân, another merchant, acting as the 
British Aqsag&l in Yarkand. The latter sold, in the following year, 1892, one of the 
twc bundles to Mr, Weber, through Munshi Ahmad Din, This bundle has since been 
kncwn as the Weber Manuscripts, The other bundle Dildar Khán carried to India, no 
docbt with the object of selling it there, but failing therein, he brought it back, in 1895, 
anc disposed of it to Sir George Macartney in Kashgar (Nos, vi, vili); and it has since been 
knewn as the Macartney Manuscripts. Similarly, the Russian Aqsagál in Kuchar, an 
Andijani merchant (perhaps the man Chal Muhammad who was Dr von Le Coq's 
informant; see No, xi), secured another bundle of more or less injured manuscripts 
from the Qági's house, which he transmitted to: Mr, Petrovski in Kashgar, and which 
nov form the Petrovski collection in St, Petersburg. As to what became of the remainder 
of the manuscripta in the house of the ОДЕ, there is no cortain information, The current 
opiaion in Kuchar appears to be that, utterly neglected as they were in the house of the 
Qiz, they gradually got lost or destroyed. Some of them may, in the form of detached. 
leaves, have subsequently found their way into the hands of Europeans; others may 
possibly, as Mr, Berezovski seems to believe (No, x), still yield to persevering search, То 
the former class may possibly belong some of the detached leaves, which were given to 
‘Captain Godfrey in 1895 apparently by some Yarkand traders, and which are said to have 
been ^ dug up near some old buried city in the vicinity of Kuchar,’ They belong to the 
colection which now bears the name of the Godfrey Manuscripts,?? 

The general truth of the native tradition respecting the condition of the manuscripts 
at cle time of their discovery, and their treatmeut afterwards in the house of the (रक्ष, 
is Sully confirmed by the appearance of the Weber, Macartney and Petrovski Manuscripts 
at the time of their reception. At the latter date, they consisted of more or less disorderly 
burdles of damaged manuscripts in which a number of leaves of different manuscripts 
were mixed up. Among the Weber and Macartney Manuscripts there actually were 
portions of manuscripts of which other portions are among the Petrovski Manuscripts.“ 
Th-s strikingly illustrates the ignorant neglect and careless treatment to which, according 
to Timur Beg's story (see No. z), the manuscripts were exposed in the house of his uncle, 
According to that story, in the original condition in which they were found, they appear 

® Bea Journal, Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LX VI (1897), Part I, p, 14, and Plates II and III; — 


# See the description of Рл, No. 2 of set I, In my Report ow the British Collection of Central- 
. Азм Antiquities, Part П, page 16; also ents, footnote 33, p, тШ. 
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to have been in more or less good order, each manuscript being tied up, in the ordinary 
fashion of an Indian pófhi, between two wooden boards (see No, x, also No, vil), The 
condition, in which probably they were found, may be seen from the photographs (Figs. 6 
and 7, pp, xvii and xviii) of a manuscript, which was found by Dr. A. von Le Coq in a 
grotto of the Ming-oi of Qisil, Ass matter of fact, among the Macartney Manvseripts beth 
boards of'a manuscript were still preserved, though the manuscript itself was defective, Ako 
the bundle of Weber manuscripts contained two single boards of different sizes, belonging 
to two different manuscripts, which manuscripts themselves were defective both in the sie 
and number of their leaves,*1 It is probable that at the time these two manuscripts were 
found, they as well as their boards were in good order, and that they got into their present 
defective condition during their sojourn in the house of the ӨЙ, Similarly the Bower 
manuscript was found enclosed between two wooden boards (see Chapter II). Again, 
according to the native tradition reported to М, Pellot (No. x), the dimension of tae 
manuscripts was about 11} by 4 inches (0°30 sur 0°10 metre). As a matter of fact, tae 
Weber and Macartney Manuscripts, in their original condition, measured roughly from 5} 
to 10} inches in length, and from 24 to 42 inches in breadth“? This is as near to the 
traditional statement as, in the circumstances of the case, we can reasonably expect 
it to be, | т 

© See the description in the Journal, Asiatic Society of Beng, Vol LXII (1893), Part 2, pp. 2, 5, 


9, 32, sad Vol, LXX (1901), Extra Number, рр. 5, 16 
8 Bee ibidem Vol. LXII, pp. 9 Y, Nom 1, 2, 5, 6, Y, 9 ; also Vo), LXX, p. 18, No, ?, 


CHAPTER II. 


DESCRIPTION. OF THE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


The term “ Bower Manuscript" is not strictly correct, As will be seen from the sequel, 
she object in question is not really а single manuscript, but, in point of size, rather a 
combination of two manuscripts, n larger and a smaller, The larger manuscript itself, 
moreover, in point of subject matter, is a complex of six smaller manuscripts, the distinction 
pf which from one another is jndicated also by their separats pagination, The Bower 
Manuscript, therefore, in reality is a collection of seven distinct manuscripts, or it may be 
called a collective manuscript of seven parts, The latter is the terminology adopted in the 
present edition; that is, Parts I-III, IV, V and VII, constitute the larger manuscript. 
while the smaller manuscript consists of Part VI, 


The external form of the collective Bower Manuscript is that of the Indian póthi 45 
A páthi consists of a number of leaves, of a practically uniform oblong shape, generally 
enclosed between two wooden boards, and the whole held in position, or “ bound," by a 
string which passes through a hole drilled through the whole pile, Unfortunately no 
photograph was ever taken of the Bower Manuscript in the condition in which it was 
found, or in which it was made over by the finder to Lieutenant Bower, But an idea of 
its appearance may be formed from Fig. 6, which shows a paper pdthi, tied up with a string 
between its wooden boards, exactly as it was found by Professor Grünwedel's expedition in 
3 cave temple of the Mimgoi of Qixil** In Fig. 7, the same páthi is shown untied and 
unfolded, 


The leaves of the Bower Manuscript are cut from the bark, or periderm, of the birch 
tree; those of a modern Indian рф are, as a rule, of paper. Before the introduction of 
paper into India, which event probably coincided with the advent of the Muhammadans, 
the writing materia] for the purpose of literature was palm-leaf or birch-berk.4¢ Palm-leaf 
most have been the original material of an. Indian péthi. for it was the shape of the 
palm-leaf which determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the póthi, The bark 
of the birch tree may be obtained in very, large strips, about a yard long and eight inches 
broad, There is no apparent reason why these strips should have been cut into narrow oblong 
pieces in order to be used as the writing material of books. On the other hand, from the | 
long narrpw segments of the leaf of a palm tree none but strips, at most about a yard long 
and three inches broad, could be cut, These, if used as writing material, necessarily 
determined the narrow oblong shape of the leaves of the póthi, The birch tree (Betula 
stilis), the “Himalayan Birch,” is indigenous in the extreme North of India ( eg., in 
Kashmir), while the palm tree (Talipat, Corypha umbraculifera) is peculiar to the South 
of India, Hence the fashion of the Indian péthi must have originated in the South of 





G From the Sanskrit Pustakh, or rather pusttkd, book, appHed at the present day to any book, 
written or Mthographed or printed, Indlan or European. 

4 Ses Sketch Map to Chapter 1. | - 

# Occasionally they are ЭЧИ made of palm-leaf, m Bihar, Orissa, and Southern India, 

# On the local distrfbution, and other particulars, of these two materials, seo my Epigraphical Note 
п the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. L.X TX. (1900), Part I, pp. 95 ff. 
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Indis, while the original “ book” of the North of India must have been written on large 
strips of birch-bark, As a fact the oldest Indian “book” on birch-bark, the Dutrenil de 
Ehins Manuscript, which probably dates from near the beginning of our era, is written on 
such large sirips, The Southern Indian fashion of the péthi is, in many ways, more 
convenient for literary use; and os evidenced by the Bower Manuscript and by the 
other birch-bark manuscripts which have been discovered in Eastern Turkestan (see 
Chapter IV), it must, at a very ea-ly period, have made its way into Northern India, 
whence finally it was carried, by the spread of Buddhism, to Eastern Turkestan, nearly all 
the indigenous paper manuscripts of which exhibit the narrow oblong shape of the Indian 
póthi, Ata much later period, probably after the advent of Islam and its western culture, 
the fashion arose, within the birch-bark area of Northern India to use birch-bark in imita- 
tion of paper, and to give to birch-bark books the shape of the paper books of the West, 
The Indian póthi shape of the birch-bark Bower Manuscript, therefore, is corroborative 
evidence of the great antiquity of that manuscript,—a point which will be discussed in 
detail in Chapter ITI.. 

The birch-bark leaves of the Bower Manuscript, as already intimated, are of two 
different sixes, The leaves of Parts I-IIJ, IV, V and VII are considerably larger, both 
in length and breadth, than those of Part VI. The former measure about 114 by 24 
inches ; the latter, about 9 by 2 inch=s, Besides the aize of the leaves, there is anothér 
potnt which differentiates the two portions of the collective manuscript from each other, 
The birch bark of the larger portion is of a quality much inferior to that of the smaller 
portion (Part VI), The former is hard and brittle, and apt to break if roughly handled, 
while the latter is soft and tough, and can readily be bent. The difference may be due 
to the age of the tree from which the bark was taken, as well as to the thoroughness of 
the process (probably boiling in milk or water) by which the bark was prepared for 
the reception of writing. Moreover, some of the leaves used in the larger portion were in 
a defective condition at the time when they were inscribed, while the leaves of Part VI 
were, and are still, in perfect order, For example, in Part I a large portion in the upper 
right corner of the third folio (see Plate III), affecting no less than six lines, had broken 
away, before the leaf was inscribed; for nothing of the text is wanting, Similarly, in, 
Part II, large holes had broken into folios 25 and 26 (Plates XXVII and XXVIII), 
before they were written on, On the other hand, the defects in folios 9 and 12 of the 
same Part (Plates XIV and XVII) only, occurred after those leaves had been inscribed ; 
for some portion of the text is lost. But there is also another cause to which the defective 
condition of the leaf is occasionally due, vis., exfoliation, Birch-bark, as writing material, 
is of varying thickness, consisting of several layers of periderm of extreme tenuity, 
numbering from two to twelve, or even more :47 one layer by itself would be too tenuous 
to: be ipseribed. When the bark is properly prepared, the process renders the natural 
adhesion of the layers more durable; but when it is imperfectly prepared, or when it is 


€ Thus, of Ња five foHos of Part I, the first consists of two layers, the four others of four layers 
each (Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol, LX, 1891, p. 136), Of tbe five folios of Part IV, the second has at 
least twelve, and the other, four layers each (Indian Antiqwary, Vol, XXL, 1891, pp. 129, 130). Of 
tbe four folios of Part Vi, the first hes fires Payers, the third, six, and the two others, four oech. Of 
course with good birch-bark ft would not havs been necessary to hare a large number of layers to render 
the bark inscribablo: it was the inferior quality of most of the bark which prevented s seperation of the 
layers in unlactrated portions of sufücient dimensions to admit of being used as writing material (see- 
Journal, As, Soc, Beng., Vol. LX. 1891, Part I, p, 137). 
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tnken from a too old tree, or from an unsuitable part of ‘the tree, the surface layers are 
apt to flake off, when the bark becomes thoroughly dry. In that condition, a leaf is 
unsuitable for writing. This may be illustrated by the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
in Part IV (Plate XLI), which distinctly shows the surface in process of exfoliation; 
nnd it was, no doubt, for that reason that the scribe abstained from writing on it, ` For 
the same, reason, apparently, the obverse of the fourth tolio of Part V (Plate XLVI) 
was left blank,í5 On the other hand, occasionally exfoliation took place after the leaf 
had been inscribed, Thos on the left of the reverse side of the thirty-third folio (Plate 
XXXIV) of Part II, about one-fourth of the surface layer has flaked off, carrying 
"with it 8 large portion of the text; and the same injury has befallen a smaller portion 
of the reverse of the twenty-ninth folio (Plate XXXI). On the obverse side of the sixth 
folio of Part V we have another example of the same phenomenon; and in the case of 
folio 1 of Part VII (Plate LIII) the whole of the inscribed top layer of th: obverse 
side has flaked off, In the third place, much of the bark, used in the larger portion, 15 
full of faults in its texture. It appears to have been taken from an unsuitable part: of the 
tree, producing a rough and knotty surface, unserviceable for writing, This may be seen 
by reference, ¢.g.. to the reverses of the first folio of Part II (Plate VI) and the second 
folio of Part IV (Plate XXXIX), about one-half of which has been left blank, 1६ is 
also illustrated by the fact that sometimes when the scribe attempted to write across a 
fault, his letters would form only very badly, as, eg. in Part I, folio 5b? (Plate V), 
where the syllable 14 (of 212) is almost illegible; or they would not form at all, and the 
writer was obliged to abandon 8 half finished letter, and trace it anew on the other side 
of the fault, thus leaving a more or less extended gap in hisline. Thusin Part I, falio 
Jat (Plate III) we have vimi[sa]sré, folio 359, ji[va]vitukámah, folio 5b? (Plate V), 
vga[va]edyáchcha, where the abandoned half-finished letters are indicated by being placed 
within brackets (Journal, As. Soc. Beng., 1891, Vol, LX, Part I, p. 137), Other examples 
are in Part II, fols, 7, 8, 22, 27, 29, ete, (Plates XII, XIII, XXIV, XXIX, XXXI), in 
Part III, folio 3 (Plate XXXVI), and in Part V, folios 2 and 6 (Plate KLIV and 
XLVIII), which show large uninscribed places. None of these defects is seen in the bark of 
Part VI, which is of the proper texture, and, has been properly prepared, 


The fact of the larger portion of the Bower Manuscript being written on birch-bark of 
such an inferior quality, of course, suggests the enquiry as to what may have been the cause 
of it, So much seems obvious that, as Kashmir and Udyána are the lands of the birch aud 
birch-bark, the scribes (on their number, see Chapter III) of the larger portion of the 
Bower Manuscript would not have had recourse to an inferior quality of bark, if at the time 
of writing it, they had not been, for some reason, in a position which made it impracticable 
for them to procure a supply of good bark, The most obvious explanation that suggests 
Itself, of course, is that when they wrote their manuscript, they were already settled in 
Kuchar, where fresh birch-berk prepared for writing was not readily procurable, for which 
reason they were reduced to the necessity of using up what inferlor portion remained to 





8 The blanknesé is not due to the spots: that need not have interfered, as may be seen from the 
obrers: of follo 2 of Part III (Plate X XXVI).—The leaves and plates of Part V are wrongly pleced; 
for ~ Leaf 6, Plate XL VIII " read “ Leaf 1, Plate XLIII' and shift the others accordingly, 

% The number 33 which is seen on the peeled off surface on Plate X XXIV is not original: it was 
inscribed by myself for guidance, 
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them of the storé of birch-bark which they may have originally brought with.them from 
their home in north-western India, But by the time that. Part VI came to be written, & 
fresh supply of good and-well-prepared bark had-been procured, 


One of the indications of the collective character of the Bower Manuscript, as has been 
stated, is tle mode of pagination which it exhibits, For the leaves of each Part are 
numbered separately, so far as can be judged from the numbering where it is preserved, 
In Indian póthir the practice te to number, not the pages, but the leaves: and the numbers 
are placed on the left-hand margin, either on the obverse or the reverse side of the leaf. 
In northern Indian manuscripts it is always the reverse side which is thus numbered, while 
in southern manuscripts, it is the obverse. In Parts IV and V, the margins are so 
, imperfectly preserved that it must’ remain uncertain whether they ever bore any numbers, 
The practice of numbering the folios, however, is so general in Indian manuscripts that, on 
the whole, the probability is in favour of its having once existed in those Parts at the time 
when the margins were intact, In Parts I—III and VII the margins of most leaves are 
fairly well preseaved, and they show-the usual~pagination-ow the reverse side- of the leaf, 
thus pointing to a northern locality as their place of origin. Part VI, the margins of which 
аге well preserved, shows pagination throughout; and, what. is noticeable, the numbers are 
on the obverse side of the leaves, That fact points to & southern place of origin, and this 
indication is confirmed by others which will be fully discussed m Chapter III, 


The total of the existing leaves of the Bowes Manuscripts fifty-one. But unfortuna- 
tely the more important, portion of it, Parts I—III, which treats of medicine, is incomplete, 
Part I ends quite abruptly with the fifth folio, How many more may have completed the 
text, it is impossible to conjecture from the context, The existing five leaves are numbered 
consecutively from 1 to 5. ‘Che obverse of the first leaf, as usual in Indian pothis, is left 
blank, In the left-hand margin of the reverse of the third leaf, there appear, below the 
ordinary pagination 3, two other signs of doubtful value, If they are to be read as 
separate numeral figures, they might be 51; or if they are to be read asa single figure, it 
might be an imperfectly (fe, discontinuously) written 40 or 70, But in either case their 
purport is а puzzle.” Part II also is a fragment; for it ends, apparently abruptly, with the 
33rd folio somewhereinthe fourteenth chapter, Moreover, the two final chapters, the fifteenth 
‘and sixteenth, which are announced in the introduction (verses 8 and 9), and which might 
have comprised five leaves, are entirely missing, In addition, the entire folios 20, 21 and 30, 
and the major portion of folios 16 and 17 are missing, Also, as previously stated (p, xix), 
smaller portions are missing, by fracture in follos 9 and 12, and by. exfoliation in thi 
reverses of folios 29 and 33. The total number of the existing leaves, inclusive of the twc 
fragmentary folios 16 and 17, is thirty, In the case of most of these existing leaves, vis, 
in folios 2—10, 12, 13, 15, 22—26, 31 and 32 (tobal 19), the ordinary pagination is fully 
preserved, Ib is only partially preserved in the five folios 16, 18, 19, 28, 29; and it is 
entirely lost, by fracture or exfoliation of the margin, in the six folios 1, 11, 14, 17, 27, 33. 
On folio 13 (Plate XVIII) tbere is an indistinct mark between the figures for 10 and 3, 
apparently the cancellation of another wrongly inscribed figure. The pagination is placed 

BM Sea the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. VI, p. 261, quoted in Chapter їп, р. xxxi 


п The figures, or figure, cannot well refer to the number of the corresponding те. зо in the text, as 
doubtfully suggested in note 57 on p. 5 of my edition. 
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as a rule, іп Ша middle of the margin, but in folios 25, 31, 32 it appears in the top of the 
mar тіп, facing the third or fourth line of the text; and it must have occupied the same 
posicion on folios 1, 11, 27, where the top of the margin is mutilated.5* 

Part III, again, is a mere fragment, Its commencement is marked, as usual, by the 
sacred symbol of бй on the obverse of the first leaf; but it breaks off abruptly on the 
obverse of the fourth leaf. But the noteworthy circumstance is that it breaks off, not at 
the öottom, but in the middle of that side of the leaf. This circumstance certainly suggests 
that the original scribe left off writing at that point, and never completed his work, 
Subsequently, the manuscript came into the possession of the writer -f Part IV, who 
commenced the writing of that Part on what was then the blank reverse of the fourth folio 
of Part III, Ultimately the whole manuscript, that is, the unfinished Part III and the 
subsequently added Part IV, came into the possession of a third person, viz, the writer of 
Pars V and VII, who proceeded to write a remark of his own on the space left blank by 
the eriginal writer on the lower portion of the obverse side of the fourth folio of Part III. 
(21६0७ XXXVIII). This curious case will be the subject of further consideration with 
add tional details in Chapter- III (p. xxxv), where it will be shown that the writer of 
Par: III must have written also Parts I and II, In connection with this latter circumstance 
the query suggests itsclf whether Parts I and II, no less than Part III, might not have been 
incomplete at the time when Part III came into the possession of the writer of Parts V-VII; 
that is to say, that already at that tme Parts I and II extended no further than they do at 
present, It might be surmised that the.seribe who made the copies of Parts I-III died 
befcre he had finished his task, and that his unfinished copies passed on, in turn, to the 
writers, or owners, of Part IV and Parts V and VII, There is nothing in the Parts 
concerned to decide one way or the other abont this hypothesis, but in any case the 
hypothesis has no concern whatever with the losses of fols, 21, 22 and 30 of Part II, or 


the fractures (¢. g, of fols, 15 and 17) and exfoliations which have been referred to. For 


injrries of an exactly similar kind are observable in every one of the Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript, with the exception of Part VI which is written on birch-bark of а superior and 
durable quality, All these injuries occurred nt a, date subsequent to the hypothetical 
trarsmission of Part I and II to its later owners, The second of the four folios of Part III 
[8 t3e only onc which bears pagination, In the others the margin is defcctive, 

Of Parts IV and V, which are two tracts on divination, the former is practically 
complete,9* while the latter secms to be considerably defective (see Chapter VIII). Neither 
го? {леш shows any pagination, As they are very small manuscripts, of five (strictly four 
and a half) and six folios respectively, it is possible that they never had any; bat as the 
margins are more or less defective, the numbers may be lost; and this alternative seems more 
probable. The obverse of the first leaf of Part V is blank, just as in the case of Part I. 
Its -everse is inscribed only with the introduction to the treatise, which docs not cover the 
whcle of its surface, It bears only five lines, and there is a blank space left, sufficient for, 
at least, one additional line: all the other leaves have six or seven lincs to the page, 


Part VI, which is 4 treatise on a charm against snake bite, is complete, Being written 
on c superior quality of birch-bark, it is the best preserved portion of the Bower Manuscript. 
The left-hand margins of all its four folios are in good condition, and bear the pagination, 

3 The numbers marked oa the reverses of folios 17, 21 and 33 are not original, but were inscribed by 
mys 17 for guidance. 
3 On Part IV see my article in tbe Journal, A. S. B., 1892, p, 129. 
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1 to 4, on the obverse sides, The manuscript commences with the usual symbol for Єй on 
the obverse of the first leaf, and ends with the usual Buddhist terminal salutations and the 
double stroke (Chapter IV, p. xxzvii) on the top of the reverse of the fourth folio, 


Part VII, which contains a portion of the same charm against snake bite (see Chapter 
III, pp. xxix and xxxv and Chapter VIII) is defective. It consists of two, much damaged, 
leaves, the first of which, on its reverse side, bears the pagination 1, The obverse has lost 
its inscribed surface layer of bark (p. xix), aud with it the commencement of the charm, 
The pagination of the second leaf is lost with the broken-off margin. 


Indian manuscripts, or records, as а rule, commence with some benedictory word such 
as siddham, success, or evasit, hail, or with the sacred particle да, "The last mentioned is 
almost universally used at the present day. It may be either written in full, or indicated. 
by a symbol. The latter takes the form of a spiral which may turn either to the right or 


the left (Fig. 8), and which is probably a conven- Fig. 8 

tional representation of the sacred sakha or 

conch shell The dextrorse form may be seen > 9 5 G D 
on the first leaf of Part I (Fig. 8a), Part II ct p j f 
(Fig.8 b and ०), and Part III (Fig. 8 d), while ә (क 9 © 
the sinistrorse form appears on the first leaf of £ k ç k ! 
Part IV (Fig. 8 e), and Part VI (Fig. 8 f). Modes of writing ён. 


In Parts V and VII 1६ 16 lost through the damage suffered by their first folios, In all the 
Parts, except the second, the symbol occupies the usual position facing the first line of the 
text; but in Part II it appears in the more unusual position, on the left-hand margin, 
opposite the third line of writing, exactly as it is seen in the two copper-plate grants of 
Ananta Varman, dateable probably in the sixth century A.D, (fg. 8 g, h), shown in 
Dr. Fleets Gupta Inscriptions, pp. 220 and 226, Plates xxxB and xxxiA, Among the dated 
northern Indian epigiaphicalrecozds of the Gupta period, the earliest known examples of 
the dextrorse form of the symbol are those of the year 448-9 A.D, in a stone inscription of 
Kumára Gupta I (Fig. 81, sec ibid., p. 45, Plate viA), and of the year 493-4 A.D. in a 
copper-plate grant of Jayanátha (Fig. 84, see ilid., p, 120, Plate xvi). The earliest 
known example of the sinistrorse form occurs in a copper-plate grant of Mahásadévarája, 

' of an unknown though early date (Fig. 8/, ibid., p, 198, Plate xxvii), and apparently, 
though mutilated, also in the Bodhgay& inscriptions, of 588 A.D. (ibid, Plate xliA and B). 
Of course, these dates are not sufficiently numerous to settle the exact beginning and end 
of the period of the use of the two forms; but on the whole tbe sinistrorse form seems to 
be somewhat later in origin, Curiously enough, the symbol for бш, in its dextrorse form, 
is found also on the obverse side of the 32nd leaf of Part II, on the left margin, opposite 
the second line of writing. How it comes to be there is, at present, not apparent, 


As already observed, the typical Indian pothi is provided with a hole for the passage 
of the binding string, At ће present day, the hole is placed exactly in the middle of the 
leaves; and it has been so during many centuries past. In the Bower Manuscript the hole 
is placed in the left side, about the middle of the left half of the leaf; about 3} inches 
from the left margin of the larger, and 21 inches, in the case of the smaller folios. There 
are reasons to belicve that the latter practice was that which prevailed in ancient India, 
In the old Indian copper-plate grants, the copper leaves are strung together on a copper 
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ring which passes through a hole in the left side of the leaves, The oldest known copper- 
plates of this kind are those of the Kondamudi grant of Jayavarman (Epigraphia Indica, 
Vel. VI, p. 316) and the Pallava grants of King Bivaskanda Varman (ibid, Vol, I, pp. 
4-5, 397; Vol VI, p. 84), which, on palwographic and linguistic grounds, must be referred 
to the second and third centuries A.D. respectively. They have their ring-hole near the 
m.ddle of the left half-side. They are all South Indian grants; and seeing that, as already 
pointed out, the oblong form af the earliest birch-bark póthis of Northern India, as seen in 
the Bower Manuscript, is an imitation of the palm-leaf pothi of Southern India, it may be 
ccncluded that the placement of the string-hole in southern manuscript péthis was the same 
as in the southern copper-plate grants, and that the practice of placing the string-hole in 
tke middle of the left half of the manuscript was adopted by the northern scribes from 
tEeir southern brethren, whom, in fact, they imitated in the whole mode of ‘fashioning the 
pethi. All the earliest birch-bark manuscripts of the fourth and fifth centuries show their 
string-hole on the left side. But as birch-bark (as well as palm-leaf) is a more or less 
fragile material,’the practice soon arose for the greater safety of the leaves, to make two 
heles, in the right and left halves, at corresponding distances from the right and left 
margins, The earliest known examples of this practice are presented in the Horiusi Manus- 
cript (see Anecdota Ozomiensia, Vol. I, Part III, Plate I) and the two Nepalese manuscripts 
of the Cambridge Collection, Nos. 1702 and 1409 (see Bendall’s Catalogue, Plate I, Figs. 1 
and 2), all of which probably belong to the sixth century, Still later, the practice arose of 
replacing the two holes by one hole in the middle of the leaves. The existence of this 
practice is recorded by Alberuni in the eleventh century, who says (Professor Sachau's 
Translation of Alberuni's India, Vol. I, p. 176) that “the Indians bind a book of palm-leaves 
icgcther by a cord on which they are arranged, tht cord going through all the leaves by a 
hele in the middle of each," The hole was not at first in the exact middle, but—probably a 
modified survival of the ancient practice—slightly more to the left, as seen, e.g., in the 
Nepalese manuscript No XXI (Paleographic Society), which is dated in 1015 AD. Sul 
later, and in the present day, the hole &ppears in tbe exact middle of the leaves. The 
peculiar position of the string-hole, in the middle of the left side of the Bower Manuscript, 
therefore, is an evidence making for the extreme antiquity of the manuscript, 

H This is the general practice; but there are exceptions in various directions. Thus exceptionally the 
hdo fs found in the bottom margin. A very old example, from the third century A.D., is the Palava 
grant of Queen Charudévt (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VIII, p. 144). Two other examples of the 7th 
century are the Chiplun grant of Pulikésin II (i5., VoL ПІ, p. 52), and the Nausár! grant of Sryféreya 
6%., VoL VIII, p 232). Occasionally there are two holes at the bottom, e.g., in the Sth century the 
Ganesgad grant of Dhruvaséna I (3b,, Vol III, p. 320) and the МАНуй grant of Dharaséna II (Fleet's 
G ¿ta Inscriptions, No. 38, p. 168, Plate xxiv); In the 7th century the Ba:kh&ja grants of Dadda III 
(Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, p. 20 and Vot V., p. 40), and the Nogawa grant of Dhruvaséna II (@.. 
Vol VIII, р. 192). Another early practice, which howerer appears to be limited to a particular Central 
Irdian province, is to place the hole in ihe top margin of the plates, as in the Khóh grants of Hastin and 
ober princes (Fleet's Gupta Inscriptions Noa, 22, 25, 27, 28, 30, 31, plates उ, xv, xvii, xx). Lastly the 
hele із occasionally found on the right side. The earliest example of this appears to be the Palibán grant 


of the Rashtekitraktita king Góvinda III, of 794 A.D. (Epigraphia Indioa, Vol, IIL, p. (106). But the 
overwhelmingly favourite practice throughout ancient India, and at all times, 1$ to place the hole on the 
let side. 

E These grants are written in Prákrit, and the spelling in Jayavarman’s grant (single for double 
consonants), as Professor Hultzsch has pointed out (Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VI, p. 516) is exactly like 
that in the records of the Алайга kings Gautamtputra and Vafisbftpufrs, whose dates are c, 117-137 A.D 
The speHing in Sivaskenda’s grants has double consonants, but the writing otherwise resembles that of 
Jeyavarman’s grant. Accordingly they can be dated, at most, about a century later, 

и Revised from the statement in my Report on the British Collection of Central Asian Antiquities 
in Entra Number 1 to the Journal, Ав, Soc, Beng., Vol. LXX, Part I, for 1901, pp. 7, 8. 
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Unfortunately it has never been recorded in what condition the Bower Manuscript vas 
when it was received by Colonel Waterhouse in Calcutta in September 1890. When it ceme 
into my hands in February 1891, the leaves of the póthi were enclosed between its two wooden 
boards, and a string run through them, In order to examine the leaves, I cut the string, 
snd, on doing so, discovered that they were not arranged’in their proper order, but that the 
leaves of the several parts were mixed up (see Proceedings, Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
1891., p. 55). How they came into this state of disorder is not known, It does not seem 
probable that they were so originally when the manuscript was discovered by its Kucbmri 
finders, The people who enshrined it in its receptacle in the stfipa may be assumed to have 
been able to read ії; and they would not have enshrined it in a disorderly condition. But from 
the time of its discovery, it passed through the hands of, at least, four different persons, all 
of whom may be assumed with certainty to have cut or unloosed the string to satisfy their 
curiosity, and none of whom knew, or could read the characters. In the case of Babu Sarat 
Chandra Das this is certain; for he stated himself to Colonel Waterhouse who bad first given 
him the manuscript to examine, that he had failed to decipher it (see Proceedings, As. S5c, 
Beng., 1890, pp. 222-3). Moreover two of the leaves were photographed (see 1621, 
Plate III) by Colonel Waterhouse, before ever the manuscript came into my hands, It may, 
therefore, be concluded with good reason that the disorderly condition of the manuscr.pt 
arose only in the course of its passage through the several hands; and it seems not at all 
improbable that the serious damage done to the folios 16 and 17 of Part II may be due to 
incautious handling by the originnl Turki finders in Kuchar, After each examination the 
leaves seem to have been bound together again by a string, whether the same original siring 
er any other may be doubtful. That they werc in this bound condition when they reacked 
the hands of Colonel Weterbouse scems to be expressly stated in the .original repcrt, 
published in the November Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (1890, p. 223). 


CHAPTER III, 


THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN 
IHE BOWER MANUSCRIPT, 


À glance at the Tables which illustrate this chapter shows at once that АП the seven 
-arts of the Bower Manuscript are written in an essentially identical script, Considering 
ihe fact, which will be proved in the sequel, of a diversity of scribes, the identity of their 
script is strikingly shown by the occurrence of the same slight variations in the forms of 
cuch consonants as k, r and z (Table I), and such vowels as i, x, and ú (Table II, Nos, 
3, 7-10). This script is that which prevailed in Northern India from the fourth to the 
tixth centuries A.D. (both inclusive). It is now generally known as the Gupta script, 
because its prevalence coincided with the rule of the (Early) Gupta Emperors in whose 
epigraphic records it is employed, Most of these records, inscribed during the period of 
(he Gupta Empire, are collected in the third volume of the Corpus Insoriptionum Indicarum 51 
The facsimile Plates, accompanying that volume may be consulted for the purpose of / 
comparing the script used in the Gupta records with that seen in the several Parts of the’ 
Bower Manuscript А 

During the period of approximately three centuries of its prevalence the Gupta script 
shows two distinct types, a southern and a northern, their areas being separated by & line 
-unning in a north-easterly direction, roughly between N, Lat, 24? and 22.° At Mahdasor 
(Lat. 24?3'), Eran (Lat, 24° 5’), and Udayagiri (Lat. 23°32’), there exist inscriptons, side 
эу side, in both types of the script, From the dates of these inscriptions®* it will be soen 
shat, in every case, the records of the southern are earlier than those of the northern 
zype,—& circumstance which points to the gradual advance southwards of the fashion of 
writing in the northern style, For practical purposes the most useful test for distinguish. 
ng the two types is the form of the letter m (Fig. 9). Here (a) shows the original form 
af the letter, in the so-called Ataka script. Gradually the curve at the 
base was flattened, and the point of crossing shifted, more oz less, ta the ४ 
right. In this form (b) the character was preserved in the southern type el x 
of the script, In the north-west of India the tendency of straightening - ® 5 ° 
the curves was more pronounced, At first it affected only the right side b 
3f the letter, This side was made quite straight; and in consequence 4] 4 39 
thereof it was entirely severed from the crossing point, Thus aroso the é А d f 
earlier northern Gupta form (с). Soan also the left side was straight. . Forms of the 
ened, producing the alternativa form (d), In these two forms the item 
character for m prevailed throughout the Gupta period (Table I), gradually spreading 
sastward over the whole of Northern India. From the second of the northern Gupta forms 


W Volume III, Inscriptions of the Early Gupta Kings and their Successors, edited by Dr. J. F. 
Fleet, C. L. E., In 1888. A few additional inscriptions, discovered after that date are published in the 
Bpigraphia Indios, These two publications are quoted in the sequel as F. GL, and E. I, respectively. 

© Mandasor, northern type, F. GI., Nos. 33, 34, 35, dated c. 530-533 A.D., and southern type, F.GL, 
No, 18, dated 473, A.D. Eran, northern, F.GI., Nos. 19, 20, 36 dated 468, 484, 508 A.D., and southern, 
F.GI., No. 2, dated 370 A.D, Udayagiri, northern, F.GI„ No. 61, dated 425 A.D, and southern, Р,О]., 
Wo, 3, dated 401 A.D, 


Fig. 9 
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of m, developed, at a later time, the Nagar! form (¢), and its ringleted variety (f), by the 
production of the right lateral below the base line, 

The origin of the northern form of the Gupta m must be placed in the earlier half 
of the fourth century A.D, The starting point of the Gupta empire (Páíaliputra) was 
in the East, On the coins and in the records of Samudra Gupta the older form of m, 
with its curved sides (Fig. 9, a b) is still exclusively prevalent, But with his son Chandra- 
gupta II, who added the West to the empire, a total change takes place, All his coins 
and records show only the forms of m with straight sides (Fig. 9, ० d), He commenced 
to reign about 375 A.D.; and he completed his conquest of the West about 395 A.D. His 
earliest known dated inscription of 407 A.D. (F.GI., No. 7, p. 36) shows tke straight-sided 
m. Its locality Gadhwá, Lat, 80° 38’, is just within the eastern ares, Another of his 
inscriptions, within the western ares, at Mathura, Lat, 77° 43', which also shows the straight- 
sided m (F.GI, No, 4, p. 25, Plate iii A) is mutilated and hence undated; but it may be 
some twenty years older, Anyhow, the fact that the straight-sided же shows no signs of a 
gradual origination or introduction, but with Chandragupta's western conquests, all at once, 
entirely supersedes the older curved-sided form of m in the records throughout the northern 
portion of the Gupta empire, proves that, at tho time of that conquest, it muet have been tbe 
established and prevailing fashion of writing m in the north-west of Indis, The bezinning 
and growth of that fashion in the North-west itself, therefore, may with good reason be 
placed in the earlier half of the fourth century, thongh, of course, in calligraphic records of 
a particularly ornate kind, such as the Bijayagadh inseriptions of about 372 A.D. (F.GI,, . 
Nos, 58, 59, pp. 251-2, Plate xxxvi B, C.), the old form of m with its angular or curved 
sides, might tend to survive for some longer time, The only form of m, prevailing through- 
out the whole of the Bower Manuscript, in its calligraphically as well as cursively written 
portions, is the earlier of the two north-western forms, with its right side straight, but the 
left side twisted (Fig. 9, o; and Table I). So far, therefore, the graphic indications of the 
manuscript point to some time within the fourth century A.D. At any rate, they need not 
carry its date back of that century, 

The northern type of the Gupta script, again, is divisible into two distinctly marked 
varieties, an eastern and a western, With regard to this division the most useful test letter 
is the character for the cerebral sibilant s, as compared with the character for the dental 
sibilant s, The original forms, in the Asoka alphabet, of these two characters are shown in 
Fig. 10, a and f respectively, The form of the former | Fig. 10. 
was soon modified, as in (5), by closing up the lower t: ty & н g 
semicircle. In the East, gradually that semicircle was 
made to bulge out on the left, as in (c), and finally © Е í £ `“ 
reduced to a mnall ringlot, as in (d), while in the West 
it was simply more or less angularized, as in (е). On ¿ dj A W AO 
the other hend, in the caso of the dental # (f), its basal f £ k i k 
curve was angularized in the Hast, and at the same time Forms of the cerebral and dental 
its tail closed up to form a ringlet, as in (g), while in the sibilants, 

West the whole character was angularized, a triangle taking the place of the ringlet, as in 
(A). The final result of these modifications was, in the East, to cause the forms of the 
cerebral and dental sibilants, (d) and (g), to resemble each other so closely as to make them 
practically indistinguishable, while in the West the forms of the two sibilants remained 


.quite distinct, It may be added that the western form of the dental sibilant occurs in 
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several slightly differing variations, shown in (A), (i) and (E), none of which, however, 
affects its distinctive character of angularity, 

The boundary of the western and eastern areas runs roughly along E. Long. 81°, At 
Kausambht (Long, 81° 270) we have inscriptions in both varieties of the northern Gupta 
type side by side: the western variety in tho Pall land-grant (E.I, Vol. II, р, 364, L 4, 
yathaisa), the eastern in the pillar inscription of Samudragupta, now in Allahabad (F. GI. 
No. L, p. l, Plate i), and in the Késam image inscription (F, GI. No. 65, p. 266, Plato 
xxix C), Similarly, we find the western variety in the image inscription of Dédriya 
(Long. 81° 51, F. GI. No, 68, p. 271, Plate xl B), and close by, the eastern variety in the 
image inscription of Mankuwár (Long. 81° 57, F.GI, No. 11, р. 45, Plate xii A), and in 
te inscriptions at Gadhwá (Long. 81° 18'; F.GI, Nos. 7, 9, 64, 66, pp. 36, 40, 264, 267, 
Pilates iv B,D, and xxxix B,D). As the Nepal valley lies within the eastern area, all the 
Nepalese inscriptions at, or near, Kütmándü (Long. 85° 71’) exhibit the eastern cerebral 2 
(Tig. 10, d), but exceptionally they preserve the distinction of the two sibilants by using tho 
western angular dental s (Fig. 10,4). Throughout the whole of the Bower Manuscript, 
the two sibilants appear in the western variety of the northern Gupta type, as may be seen 
b; referring to Table I. This fact limits the country of origin of the manuscript to some 
part of north-western India; and as will be shawn in the sequel, the probability is that 
Parts I-III were written in tho extreme north, and Parts V-VII, in the extreme south of, 
that portion of India, or rather (p. xxxv) by scribes coming from those localities. 

The western variety of the northern type of the Gupta script itself possessed two sub- 
varieties. The distinctive feature of these sub-varicties is their different way of writing the 
palatal sibilant á, either with a curyilinear ог a straight-lined Fig. 11. ` 
tep. Тһе successive stages of development of the form of this ^ NAR 
s-bilant are shown in Fig. 11. Originally, in the Ака script, 
it had the form (a), Gradually the medial perpendicular line е 
aasumed a slanting position as in (b), till. finally, in the Indo- 
scythic period, in the Kushana script of the second century A.D,, it became more or leas 
horizontal, as in (c). Somewhat later, apparently in the early Gupta period, in the fourth 
century A.D., tbe alternative form (d) arose, which flattened the rounded top into a straight 
line. These two forms of the palatal, s the round-topped and the flat-topped, however, were 
not restricted to a particular area, or a particular period of time, They existed 
contemporaneously during the Gupta period, and ın the same common area, sn instroctive 
example is the group of Mandasdr inscription of Yasódharman (F. GI, Nos. 33, 34, 35, 
pp. 142, 149, 150, Plates xxi B,C, xxii), which were written by the same scribe, nam d 
Góvinda (ib., p. 146), about 533 A.D. Не uses the flat-topped form of š throughout his 
three records. On the other hand, the writer of the somewhat earher Mandasór 
inscription, of the time of Kumáragupta and of the year 473-4 A.D., uses the round-toppcd 

® Exceptionally the eastern varicty is found In two ins.riplions a» far west as MIhrault (Long. 77? 14 
Е. GI, No. 32, p. 139, Plate xxx! А), and Udayagiri (Long. 77° 50', F. GI, No, 6, p. 34, Plate iv A). 

И See Indian Antiquary, Vol. XI, p. 163 ff. The two sibilants may be seen In Juxtapositiun In 1. 13 
(karyyishu sadoi) of No.3, р. 167. | 

a Unfortunately, owing to the nature of the soft sandstone, on which they are incised, the angles of 
tae letters are much eroded, thus obscuring somewhat their true forms, but the flat top 9 stili well marked 
in soveral cans; ¢,g., In kabda, L б, and frí., L 7, of the complcte pillar inscription (F. G)., р. 146-7) aud 
in #04 «nd jaira,] 1 of tw duplicate inscription (tb., р. 159). In the better preserved inscription, an 
{зе herder slate tablet, the fat top of š [s quite distinct: eg., In #rt 1, 4 (ib., p. 153.) 


> ८ ¿ 
Forms of the Palatal Sibilant. 
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š throughout (F. GI. No, 18, p. 79, Plate xi). Good examples of the use of the flat-topped 
é are the cave inscription of Udayagiri (Lat, 23° 32, Long. 77° 50’), dated in 425-6 A.D. 
(F. GI. No, 61, p. 258, Plate xxxvill), and the stone image inscription at Mathurá 
(Lat, 27° 30’, Long. 77° 43', F. GL No, 63, p. 262, Plate xxxix A), dated in 454-5 A.D 
On the other hand, good examples of the use of the round-topped $ are the copper-plate 
Jand-grants of thc Parivr&jaka Maháríjas, at Khóh, Majhgawam, and Bhumara (about 
Lat. 24° 25’ and Long. 80° 45’; F.GI. Nos. 21-25, pp. 93-112, Plates xiii, xiv, xv B), which 
are dated between 475 and 529 A.D. These examples show that the two forms of the 
palatal é were in use over the same western area, and during the same period of time, 

But there 1s one point to be observed with regard to the use of the two fortns of the 
palatal з, whch is of great importance іп conrection with the Bower Manuscript, The two 


, ways of writing that 4 are pever confounded, nor do they ever occur promiscuously in the 


game epigraphic record, It is clear, therefore, that they mark two different styles of- 
writing, each peculiar to a particular writer. They thus offer.a test for determining the 
number of writers who were engagcd in the production of the several Parts of the Bower 
Manuscript. As may be scen by reference to Table I, the round-topped é is used exclusi- 


. vely in Parts I-III, while the flat-topped é is, equally exclusively, used. in Parts IV-VII 


In Parts I-III, the: flat-topped $ never occurs, nor does the round-topped # ever occur in 
Parts IV-VII. It is inconceivable that the same person should have used habitually and 
exclusively one mode of writing š in one set of manuscripts, and another in another set of 
manuscripts. It follows, therefore, that Parts I-III were written by a person different from 
the three persons who wrote Parts IV-VII; for as will be shown in the sequel (pp. xxix and 
xxxiii), on similar grounds, the two writers of Parts IV and VI must have been different 
pergons fróm the writer of Parts V and VII. — 4 : 

In this connection, as bearing'on the question of the number of scribes, the following 
fact, which will be fully discussed in Chapter IV, must be noted. The modern form of the 
letter y, which originated in the northern area of the Gupta script, and which is found in 
Parts I-III, is entirely absent from Parts IV-VII. The latter make use exclusively ‘of the 
old "three-pronged form of ў (Fig. 19), which persistently coritinued to prevail in ‘the 
southern area, Also, another small point which distinguishes the scribes of Parts V-VII 
from the scribe of Parts I-III is worth noticing. It is the fashion of writing the character ` 


` for the dental th, As may be seen in Table I, in Parts I-III that character has an upright 


position, while in Parts V-VII its position is more or less slanting. -Though a small point 
in itself, it is worth noticing, because it marks the germ of a fashion of writing with a 
slant, which developed subsequently in the Eastern Turkestan settlement of Kuchar, and 
which is shown in Fig. 15, 1. 2, (p. xxxii), and in Fig. 17, 1. 3, c and d (p. xxxiv) 

The peculiarities of writing sbove set out shown that there-must have been no less 
than four persons engaged in the writing of the Bower Manuscript. In Parts-I IIÍ, the 


similarity of writing is, in all points sq conspicuous that it is impossible to ascribe their 


production. to more than one person, As to Parts V, VI and VII, it has been shown from 
their mode of writing the palatal 4, that they cannot have been written by the identical 
person who wrote Parts I.III. Moreover, it is practicilly certain that they must have 


, been: written by two different writers. That Parts V and VII are due to the same writer 


-follows; as in- the case of Parts I-III, from the conspicuous similarity of the writing. 
The casé‘of Part VI may seem uncertain, ^ There is superficial dissimilarity in its style 
of writing from that in Parts V ard’ VII, but on the other hand, it must be remembered 
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thát Part VI is written calligraphically, while Parts V and. VII are written In an extremely 
cursive and careless fashion. Also, there is a not inconsiderable similarity of writing in 
the three Parts, which extends even to the use of the same signs of interpunctuation + 
(see p. xxxix), parts V-VII having in this respect a common system differing from that in 
Parts I-III. Moreover, there is the fact that the same name Yafamitra (ie, Yafomitre) 
occurs both in the calligraphically written Part VI (fol. 4a, 1. 6, ed. pp. 225, 230) and 
the cursively written Part VII (fol. 2a, L 3, ed. pp. 237-9). This name must be that of 
the votary, who either wrote the manuscript himself, or got it written for himself by «e 
scribe. For, as the Japanese scholar, Dr. K. Watanabe, explains (Jowrmal Royal Asiatic 
Society, 1907, p. 263), 1t " was & custom in ancient China and Japan" that "a votary 
must recite his name " in the copy of а derotional work which he' either wrote himself, 
or caused to be written for himself, On the. other hand, there is the very significant 
circumstance that Part VI is paginated ‘on the obverse side of its folios, while Part VIL 
bore its folio numbers on the reverse sides (ree Chapter ITI, p. xx). Аз in the case of the 
two modes of writing the palatal 4, it is hardly conceivable that the same person should 
have been in the habit of using two entirely different modes of paginating. It should, also, 
be observed that (see Chapter VIII) Parts VI and VII contain two different portions of the 
same tract, and (see Chapter II) greatly differ in their quality of birch-bark and state of 
preservation, Tke explanation which best accords with all these facts seems to be that a 
monk, called Yaéómiirs, wrote, or got written; for his own use, a copy of the protective 
charm, a portion of which now survives as Part VII; At а ‘subsequent date, when that 
copy had become damaged, he got the damaged portion replaced by a new copy, namely the 
existing Part VI, on a fresh supply of superior bark, which a new drrival from India may 
have brought with him, Regarding the personality of YaSSmitra, it may be surmised that 
he must have been a Buddhist monk of great repute for saintliness and learning. For the 
fact that the manuscripts were found in the relic chamber of the stfipa shows that they 
must Have been the property of the person in whose honour the sthpa was erected; and to 
be accorded such an honour that person must have been a monk of acknowledged eminence, 
But whatever the exact number of writers may have been, the f act that Parts V-VII have so 
many peculiarities in common shows that the writer of Part VI must hava- been a native of 
the same country, or locality, in India as the writer of Parts V and VII. On the writer 
of Part IV, see below, p. xxxiii a І 

This introduces another important subject, viz, the native country of the writers of the 
severa] Parts of the Bower Manuscript On this point the manuscript presents some very 
interesting evidence. In the first place, looking at Table I, a difference will be observed in 
the forms of the initial vowel ¢. In Parts V-VII, the right side of the triangle projects, 
or juts out, beyond the aper. This projection is wanting in Fig. 12, 
Parts I-III, On consulting the Tables III, IV and VII in 
Bühler's Indian Palwography (in the Excyclopedia of Indo- J d cl ci 
“ryan Researoh), it will be found that the projection is peculiar QE b x d 
to epigraphic records of the southern area of the Gapta script, | 
The forms which obtained in the northern and southern arcas Q 9 ú <J 
respectively are shown in Fig. 12, The boundary line, as , f f b. 
already stated, runs roughly in a south-easterly direction between Forms of the Initial 4 in Ње 
N; Lat. 24° and'22?. The form of the jutting 2 is shown in Portbern and southern areas, 
(a) from an inscription at Maliyaé (about Lat, 21° 31', F. GI, No, 38, p. 164, Plate xxiv 
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1. 26), well below the boundary line, in the southern area, The same southern form, from 
an inscription at Eran (Lat, 24° 5, F. GI. No. 20, p. 91, Plate xii B, 1, 1), is shown in (b). 
Eran is just on the boundary line of the two areas; ard from arother inscription (F. GI. 
No. 36, p. 158, Plate xxiv À, 1. 2) at tho same place comes the northern form without the 
projection, shown in (e). The same northern form, in two slight variations, is shown in 
(f) and (g), coming from the same place Khóh (Lat, 21? 13', F. GI. No, 27, p. 121, Plate 
xvii, 1, 9, and No, 28, p. 125, Plate xviij, 1, 12). From furtker south come the Pallava and 
Kadambs forms, shown in (с) and (d); and from further north comes the Kushana form, 
shown in (А) 

In the second place, there is the characteristic difference in the form of the vowels ४ 
and &, in the akskara, or syllables, rw and r£, which are shown in the 7th and 9th traverses 
of Table II, In Parts I-III the short vowel w is attached to the'foot of the consonant r, 
but in Parts V-VII to its middle, The long vowel is indicated in Parts I-III, by adding a 
stroke above, but in Part VI, by adding a semicircle, to ite own particular symbol for rw 
respectively. For Parts V and VII, unfortunately, no examples are available; but their 
agreement, in this respect, with Part VI may be presumed. On referring again to the 
‘Tables III and VII in Bühler's Indian Palæography, it will be seen that the forms used in 
Parts V-VII are peculiar to the southern, but those in Parts I-III to the northern ares, 
Both forms, the southern and northern, 


Fig. 13. 

are shown in Fig. 13. Well within the South 

southern area occurs the southern form Nor 

(a) from the same above-mentioned e + à ६ T T $ $ 
inscription at Máliy& (about Lat, 21° ; ы шщ L 4 | भ्र 

31’, F. GI. No. 38, p. 165, Plate xxiv, i 
l 3); also the similar southern form d = у 5 Y पु, 

(b), from an inscription àt Jun&gadh , f Р : : Š 


(Lat. 20? 31'; F. GI, No. 14, p. 61 ° 
Plate viii, 1. 29), as well as (c) from ап Forms of гм and rd in tle northern and southern areas. 
inscription. at Rajim (Lat. 20° 58', F, GI, No. 81, p. 295. Plate xiv, L 12). The strictly 
southern character of these three inscriptions is proved by the fact that they all exhibit the 
distinctly southern form of m (Fig. 9 b). TEe Máliy& inscription (Plate xxiv, ll. 12, 16) 
shows the southern forms (e) and (f) of rd. On tke other hand, we bave, well within the 
northern area, the nortbern form (i) of rw in inscriptions at -Eahaum (Lat. 26° 16’, Е. GI. 
No. 15, p. 67, Plate ix A, П, 8, 12), and at Indér (Lat. 28° 12', Е, GI. No, 16, р. 71, 
Plate ix B,'L 6), and the similar forms (k) at Nágárjun! (Lat, 25?:0'), (D at Mandasér 
(Lat, 24° 3’), and (m) at Mathura (Lat, 27° 30’; F. GI. Nos. 50, 33, 63, pp. 227, 147, 
263, Plates xxxi, 1. 1, xxi B, L 8, xxxixA, L 3). The northern form (^) of тй appears in 
an inscription at Udayagirl (Lat, 23° 32' F. GI, No. 61, p. 259, Plate xxxviii, L 7) and with 
a slight difference (o) at Bódbgaya (Lat 24° 41% Е. GI, No. 71, p. 277, Plate xli, L 13). 
Both these inscriptions are on the border line; but on that line also the southern forms of ru 
and 78 are found side by side with the northern. Thus at Khóh (Lat. 24? 23’) both forms 
of ru octur : the southern (d) (F. GI. No. 22, p. 102, Plate xiii, П. 5, 11, and No, 25, 
p. 114, Plate xvB, П. 7, 13), and the northern (i) (F. GI. No, 27, Plate xviii, IL 6, 10; 
No, 28, Plate xviii, 1.6; No. 29, Plate xix A, 1, 13, and No. 31, Plate xx, L 6) ; and what 
is particularly to be noted, the southern form occurs here in conjunction with the northern 
form of m (lig. 9 о), Similarly both forms of rü aro seen at Mandasór (Lat,.24? 3’), the 
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southern (g) (F. GI. No. 18, p. 82, Plate xi. IL 10, 15) and the northern (m) (F. GI. 
No. 35, p. 153, Plate xxxii, L 11). Moreover, there is a peculiar form r& (A) and (p) 
which substitute two parallel strokes for the southern semi-circle, and this form appears to be 
common to both areas; for it is seen in the south at Junagadh (Lat. 21? 315 F. GI, No. 14, 
p. 59, Plate viii, L 10), as well as in the north at Bilsad (Lat. 27° 33’; F. GI. No. 10, 
p. 44, Plate v, 1. 11). 

In the third place, there is the striking difference in the use of the two forms of the 
letter y, the old and the modern, In Parts I-III, as alrecdy observed, and as will be 
explained in detail in- Chapter IV, the modern form of y is. uscd optionally with its older 
three-pronged form; while in Parts V-VII that three-pronged form is used exclusively, The 
modern form of y originated in the north, and its use never spread to the south, 53 

The obvious conclusion suggested by the foregoing evidence is that the persons who 
wrote Parts V-VII were natives of some place lying within the southern area. In the case 
of Part VI, at all events, this conclusion is confirmed by the other significant fact that the 
folios of Parts VI are numbered on their obverse sides (see. Chapter II p. xx). For, as 
Bühler has pointed out in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol, VII, p. 261, the practice of 
numbering the folios on their obverse side is a peculiarity of Southern India, We have а 
good example of this practice, of a very early date, in the copper-plates of the Pallava 
king Sivaskanda Varman, and the Kógdamudi Plates of Jaya Varman, a contemporary of 
the Andhra kings Gautamíputra and Vasigthiputra, who reigned about 113-137 A.D, 
These copper-plates may be seen in the Epigraphia Indica, Vol. I., pp. 4-6, Plates I-V., 
Vol. V, p. 86, and Vol, VI, p. 315. At the same time, the place whence the writers of 
Parts V-VII came must have been somewhere near the border line of the two areas. This 
is indicated by the circumstance that the southern forms of 6, ru and тй arc employed im 
conjunction with the northern form of m, exactly as in the inscriptions, above mentioned, 
at Eran and Khéh, both of which places lie on the border line. While the writers of Parts 
V-VII appear to have come from some place near the southern limit of the northern area, 
the person who wrote Parts I-III must have come from somewhere near its northern limit, 
that is to say, from Kashmir or Udyana. This is indicated by the occurrence in Part 11 
(fol, 27a, 1. 11) of the peculiar Sárad& form of the letter k (Table I, No. 2 in Traverse 2), 
The Зӣтааё script is peculiar to Kashmir, where it originated directly from the Gupta script 
in the course of the seventh century, and where it is still current, almost unchanged, to 


the present day. The F&rad& forms of Pig. 14. 

those letters which enter into the present I 

enquiry are sbown in the lower line of 1 V ह X 4 * n 
6 d ` f 


Fig. 14. The upper line shows the 
corresponding letters in the script of the 9 5 = 
Horiusi Manuscript, which was written F Фф y g 3 


in the first half of the sixth century 

(Anecdota Oxoniensia, Vol. I, Part III Letters of the Hortus and शकि scripts. 

p. 64), Its script, therefore, was the immediate predecessor of the Báradá script, The 
а There isa further polnt of difference between Parts I-III and Parts V-VII. It concerns the 

shape of the Initial vowels, This point, however, із not decisive of locahty, and willbe diseussed in the 


seque), p. XXX V I 
© Theso letters are extracted from a birch-bark manuscript in Båradå characters which was prescrted 


fo mo by Dr, Stem In December 1898 
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appearance of the Báradá& form of k (Fig. 14,1. 2 Б) іа Part II is quite exceptional, It 
occurs only once. Its use would seem to have grown gradually more frequent, till it finally 
became distinctive of tho Sarad@ seript, On the other hand, that script selected for itself 
(Fig, 14, L 2g), from the two co-existent forms of the palatal £ the flat-topped variety, 
which is used in Parts V-VII 
The forms which the Gupta script developed on its transference to Central Asia are 
*shown in Fig. 15. That figure shows tbe. 
same series of letters (ss.in Fig. 14) In the 1 
forms which they &ssumed in manuscripts 
“written in the ‘Buddhist settlement at Kuchar, - 
They are extracted from Parts II and IX of - 2 4 * of er f HR 
the Weber Manuscripts, which are shown प. Ко ME E. 
i मिता. Fig 2 аша Pito HP Pipe. Oo айыр но Аны 
in my Report on the Weber Manuscripts in the Journal of the Asiatio Society af Bengal 
Vol LXII, Part I (1893), pp. 1-39. It will be seen from Fig. 15 that there are two 
distinct varieties of the Kuchari script, the second variety (lower line) showing an appre- 
ciable alant which is absent from the first variety.°¢ The latter variety, it will be noticed, 
resembles much more closely the upright dwoiws of the Gupta script as it was current in 
northern India, and as it prevails in the Bower Manuscript, The latter Manuscript, as has 
been explained in Chapter II, is written mainly (ie, all except Part VI) on inferior and 
damaged birch-bark, which cirumstance suggests its having been written by Indian em- 
igrants on remnants of the store of bi-eh-bark which they bad brought with them from 
India, On the other hand, the Weber Manuscripts are written on paper, which was the 
ordinary writing material of Eastern Turkestan, The two varieties of the Kuchari script, 
shown in these manuscripts, were current contemporaneously; for they were all dug out 
from the Qutluq Urda stüpa in the vicinity of Kuchar (see Chapter I). How the diver- 
gence of tbe two varieties arose is not known, What the difference of the writing material, 
however, suggests. із that the manuscripts on birchebark, such as the Bower Manuscript, 
were written at an earlier date than the manuscripts on paper. The former probably were 
written by immediate immigrants from, India, who still possessed some store af birch-berk, 
their native writing material while the latter were written by their descendanta, or by 
native Kuchari converts who naturally made use of the paper of their. own country, In this. 
connection g curious paint may be noticed, The upright variety (upper line in Fig. 15) 
conserres the Southern Indian fashion of writing the syllables rw and гй (e and f), the 
jutting ë (a), and (though ०० quite distinctly) the flat-topped £ (g), all-of which fashions 
are peculiar to Parts V-VII of the Bower Manuecript. On the other hand, the slanting 
variety (lower.line of Fig. 15) conserves the northern fashion of writing rw and 78 (e and 
Г), and the round-topped š (g) of Parts I-III, with which, however, it combines the southern 


‘ Fig, 15, 


d कु दा का f X. я 


b 0o # ‹ f ү 


The two varieties are shown sho in Fig. 17, where the difference of tho upright (o) and slanting 
(d) fortns of » and th (In IL 1, 2, 5, respectively) Is very clearly marked, 
ब This conclusion is suggested also by the circumstance mentioned carter (р. xxix) that tbe letter 
іє ts written tn Parts V-VII with an арргокс tothe nant which distinguishes one of the two varicties 
of the fully developed Kuchari script, 
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jotting e (a). This oombination, in the slanting variety, of different Indian fashions ofi 
writing seems to suggest thet that- variety originated among the native Kuchari converts to 
Buddhism, while the upright variety persisted among the Indian Buddhist immigrants and 
their descendants, For it should be noticed that both the Sáradá script, which originated 
from the Gupta script, and the Horiusi script, which occupies a position intermediate between 
tbe Gupta and Sarat, agree with the upright variety of the Kuchar! script in conserving 
the southern Gupta fashion of writing ё ги and rd, and #4 "The considerable modification 
in the forms of some letters, such as = and y (Fig. 15, o and d), presupposes a not incon- 
siderable interval of time to have passed since the introduction of the Gupta script into 
Eastern Turkestan and the production of the Bower Manuscript, As the date of the latter 
is probably to be referred to the second half of the fourth century (see Chapter V), the date 
of the-Weber Mianusctipts may be placed within the sixth century, or possibly a little 
earlier, | | | 

It has been stated . (ante, p. xxix) that Part IV must have been written by a person 
different from the two writers of Parts V-VII, as well as from the writer of Parts I-III, 
From the latter the writer of Part IV differs (see Plate I) by Ње озо of the flat-topped 5, 
as against the use of the round-topped # in Parts I-III, From the former he differs by 
the use of the plain á as well ag the northern ги ani rů, as against the jutting 4 and the 
southern ғи and rd of Parts V-VII. Further from both, the writer af Parts I-III as well as 
the writers of Parts V-VII, the scribe of Pert IV differs in the following striking points, 
In the first place, he writes the initial vowel ri in a way quite. peculiar to himself, In 
Parts I-III it is written quite differently, as may be seen from Table I, In Parts V-VIL 
that vowel does not happen to occur at all It is. altogether a character of very rare 
occurrence, From the epigraphic records of India, аз may be seen by a refcrence to the 
Tables in Bühler's Indian Palaography, it appears to be altogether absent, In the Horinsi 
Manuscript (firat half of the sixth century) it resembles rather the character for the vowel 
a, Inthe Barada script, also, it has a very simple form, though quite different from that in 
Part IV, The full data for an effective comparison, therefore, are not, available. АП that 
can be «sid is that the form of the initial vowel ri, which is seen in Part IV, stands quite 
by itself, 

In the second place, in Part IV the initial vowel š is written quite differently from 
Parts I-III on the one side, and from Parts V-VII on the other, The character for the 
vowel í is made up of three dots arranged triangularly (see Table I). With the exception 
of Part IV, all the Parts agree in placing the dot, which forms the apex, below the two 
dots which form the base of the triangle; with this difference, however, that in Parts V-VII 
the apicular dot is. made plain, while in Parts І-ІІІ it is furnished with a tail, Bot in 
part IV the arrangement of the dots is exactly reversed; the 'apicular dob has the 
superior position, The evidential value. of this difference, however, ia not quite assured, 
Gupta travels in the fourth century - northwards, through Kashmir and Udyina, to Kuchar in Eastern 
Turkestan _ In Kashmir it develops gradually, through the Horfusi script: (6th cent.), into the 887904 


(7th cent.), In Kucher it dovelope, contemporeneously with the Horiusl stage, into: the slanting variety 
of the Kuchari script (6th cent.) 
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In the Gupta script, as seen in the epigraphic records of India the initials is made in a 


great variety of forms, These are shown in Fig. 16. 

Fig. 16. The four forms (a-d) are peculiar to Bonth Kast 
the southern area of that script. The two ax m m = °| о) 
forms (¢ and f) and the four forms (g-k) ae pu e cu * 9 
prevail mainly in the eastern and western - West I 

rtiong respectively of the northern area, 

pas the form (has no definite habitat: it 4 ^? ¥ “< ee 
js found in the inscriptions at Nirmand inthe 7” m. К cR ' 
north-west (Lat, 31? 25, Long. 77? 38), in Forms of the initial vowel £. 


Pahladpur in the north-east (Lat, 25° 26’, Long. 3° 31’), and at Junágadh in the south-west 
(Lat, 21° 31’, Long. 70° 36’). Moreover in the Nirmand inscription it occurs side by side 
with the proper western form (1); and in the Pahladpur record it alternates with the 
form (g). Considering that the record at Nirmand comprises only sixteen lines, and that 
at Pahladpur even only a single line, the suspicion obtrudes itself that the reversal of the 
position of the apicular dot in the form (1) may be a mere error of writing. Whether or 
not its occurrence in Parts IV of the Bower Manuscript is due to a scribal error, iL is not 
possible to say with certainty, seeing that the initial (1) occurs only once in that Part; but 
the possibility of its being due to a mere error cannot be Fig. 17, 


disregardcd, and it is this possibility which detracts from ө e 23 РА qc 
D e3 ee % 
its evidential value. For the purpose of further com- в b a. a 
parison there are added in Fig. 17 the forms of initial i in 5 3 5 
the Horlusi (а) and 360408 (b) scripts, as well as fn в b ys 4 
the Kucharl script of the upright (c) and slanting (d) q Ar 
varieties, In order to bring out more clearly the marked М а > ¿ 


distinction between the two varieties (с) and (4) of the Letters of the Horinri, SAradd, 
Kuchari script, the forms of я and {А are added in the Kuchari scripts, 
second and third lines, 


Га Һе third place, the general appearance of the writing in Part IV conveys 
the suggestion that it was done with a brush rather than а stylus or reed-pen. 
Thus the curious flourish, or jerk, at the bottom of the right limb of the 
letters g and f, and of both limbs of f (see Table I), suggests the brush, The apparently 
similar curves, tó-be seen in the letters д, t, ж, 4 in Parts V-VII, are obviously due to a 
diferent cause, vis., to the tendency towards continuity in cursive writing." The stylus, 
or reed-pen was the usual instrument of the Indian ascribe, and with it undoubtedly 
Parts I-III and V-VII are written, The brush was peculiar to the Chinese scribe, and 
hence would naturally be the instrament used in the Chinese province of Eastern 


Ë 


Turkestan, And though an Indian immigrant into Kuchar might concelvably abandon his 


accustomed instrument and take to that of his adopted country, it is—on the assumption 
that Part IV was really written with a brush—practically certain that it must have been 


written by a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps by & Chinese Buddhist monk, residen: 
in the monastery of the Ming-oi of Qum Tura. 


fr An Instructive example of an exactly similarly written cursive £ may bo seen In the Téramare stone 
inscription et Kure, in the word mahtia In Epigraphia Indioa, Vol, I, p. 240, ॥ 12. 
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Irrespeclive of the details which distinguish the three styles of writing in Parts I-III, 
Parts V-VII, and Part IV respectively, itis impossible not to be impressed by the pronounced 
diference in the general appearance of the writing in those three portions of the Bower 
ALinuscripl This circumstance leads to a further observation, On the blank space of the 
otrerze of the leaf on which Part III ends, there is inscribed a remark, the exact purport 
of which is, at present, not intelligible. But it is obviously written by the same hand that 
w-ote Parts V and VII, For, in addition to the general appearance of sameness, there 
occur in the remark those forms, previously explained of the letters é and th which are 
peculiar to the writer of Parts V and VII, On the reverse of that same leaf there is 
imacribed the commencement of Part IV. On the obverse of the third leaf of Part IV 
(взе Plate XL), there is seen, written between the fourth and fifth lines, the brief remark 
Rc. saiuijaya, This interlmerr remark, too, is clearly in the handwriting of the scribe of 


Parts V and VII; for it comprises the peculiar ғ and y of those Parts; for example, as | 


w ll be secn by reference to Table I, the left-hand stroke of y of the remark curls to the 
left as in Parts V and VII, while in Part IV it curls to the right, The conclusion that 
may be drawn from the existence of the two remarks in the positions in which they occur 
is that after Par.s I-III had been written, they passed into the hands of the writer of 
Part IV who began his writing on the blank page of the last leaf of Part III. Afterwards 
Parts I-IV passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added his 
explanatory remark to the final page of Part III, and his brief complementary remark on 
tke third leaf of Part IV. Probably it was also he who put all the Parts together, and 
ecclosed them as a collective manuscript between a pair of wooden boards, It may be 
suggested that the remark appended to the end of Part III, if we only understood it, 
might refer to the monastic order or rank of the writer of Parts I-III. The interlinear 
remark in Part IV only adds a phrase which had been inadvertently omitted by the 


original writer. 


The results of the foregoing enqury may be summed up as follows. The writers of. 
Parts I-III and Parts V-VII were natives of India who had migrated to Kuchar,» They, 
ne doubt, were Buddhist monks, and these, as is well known, were often in the habit of. 
travelling, or migrating, for missionary or other purposes, into Foreign Parts To judge 
from their style of writing, the scribe of Parts I-III originally came from the northern, 
and the two scribes of Parts V-VII from the southern part of the northern area of tho 
Indian Gupta script. But the fact that they use birch-bark as their writing material 
shows that the country, from which more immediately they migrated to Kuchar, must have 
bsen Kashmir or Udyina; and the quality of the birch-bark which they use suggests that 
оу wrote their respective parts of the Bower Manuscripts after their settlement in Kuchar, 
when their store of birch-bark had run short. Parts V aud VII probably were written 
about the same time as Parts I-III, The latter apparently were never completed, They 
passed, in their incomplete state, into the hands of the writer of Part IV, who would seem 
te have been a native of Eastern Turkestan, or perhaps of China, From him Parts I-IV 
passed into the hands of the writer of Parts V and VII, who added the two remarks abore 
referred to. Part V] was written at a subsequent date by a fourth scribe on a fresh supply 
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of well prepared birch-bark leaves, since received from India, for the purpose of repairing 
the damage suffered in the mean time, by part VII. In fact, that fresh supply may 
bavo been brought fram India by the fourth scribe himself who may have been a later 
immigrant, Ali four writers must have been residing in & monastery near Kuchar. But 
the ultimate owner of the whole series of manuscripts, whose name appears to have been 
Yafomitra, must have held a prominent position in that monastery, For his collective 
manuscript was contained in the relio chamber of the memorial ра at the Ming-ot of 
. Qum Tord, which would appear to have been built in his honour, 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE SCRIPT, THE SCRIBES, AND THEIR USAGES IN THE ~ 
‘BOWER MANUSCRIPT—Conid, 

It remains to notice a few misccllaneous points connected with the script and the usages 
of the writers of the several Parts of the Bower Manuscript, 

(i) Тин Моменл Siawns ; see Table IV, 

These are the old signs of the original Indian system of notatio, anterior to the 
discovery of the “value of place” and the invention of the cypher. That system made 
nee of twenty signs, vis., nine for the units, nine for the tens, one for hundred, and one 
fcr thousand, Thirteen from among these twenty signs occur in the Bower Manuscript; 
vis., the nine unit figures, ond the figures for 10, 20, 30 and 50. The figure for 50 is 
doubtful: it might be the figure for 70 (see Chapter II, p. xx). Most of the thirteen 
figures occur in the numbering of the leaves of the several Parts, & few also in the text 
of Parts II, IV, and V. The series of three numbers which occur in the divination treatises 
of Parts IV and V have to be understood, not as possessing any "value of place,” but 
simply ‘as being three successive unit figures, For example, the series 444, in Part IV, 
p. 192, which repeats three times the unit figure for 4, is to be read, not as four hundred, 
ferty, four, but simply as four, four, four, It indicates that the die is thrown three times, 
(see p. X CI) so that each time ita face shows the number four, 

(i) MISCRLLANEOUS Мавка; seo Table V. 

A variety of marks occur to ind.cate various purposes, such as interpunclion, correc- 
tion, or & lacuna, 

(1) IwrenPUNCTION (see Traverses 1 and 2 of Table. V for Parts I-III, Traverses 1-3 
for part IV, and Traverses 1-4 for Parts V-VII). The writers of the Bower Manuscript 
ooserve no consistent system of interpunction, As to Parts I-III, which are written, 
practically entirely, in verae, the. writer, as a rule, makes no use of any sign to indicate 
tne ends of half or whole verses, Occasionally he marks the end by a rather wider interval, 
ез, e.g. the end of verses 121 (Part IT, p. 32, fol. 5b, 1, 5), 223 (ib. p. 38, fol. 8b, 1. 4), 
353 (ib, p. 44, fol. 115, L 7), ete. This mark, however, is very unsafe, as the writer ofien 
disperses his writing, mostly by reason of the defects of the birch-bark (as in Part II 
fol, 12b, L 2; Part III, fol, 2b, L 3), or on account of the spread of a conjunct consonant 
(as in Part III, fol. 25, 1, 3) ; bu; sometimes apparently from mere caprice (as in shadin 
cn l. 6 of Part II, fol. 12b). If he does use a sign, it is either the well-:;nown double 
stroke, or & comma laid lengthwise, or a ringlet, simple or complex, 

(а) The Double stroke,— The mo lern Indian usage is to mark the end of the balf-verse 
by a single verlical stroke, and the end of the full vcrae by a couple of vertical strokes, As 
regards the single stroke, in Parts I-III, the end of the half-verse is never marked, unless 
it ‘coincides with the end of a formula, or of a section; and in that case, it is marked—if 
{5 is marked at all—with any of the marks of а full-verae, The single stroxe, accordingly, 
fs never found, The double stroke always, except as abore noted, marks the end of a full 
verse, In Part I, it occurs nos infrequently; in fach in the forty-threo verses of the initial 
treatise on garlic, it is used regularly, the only exceptions being verses 29 and .35, In the 
subsequent portion it occurs very rarely: only in verses 51, 59, 60, 67, 70, 73, 79-88, 97, 98, 
00, 116, 128. In Parts II and III, also, it o-ccurs very rarely, Thus, in Part II, in verses 
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1, 2, 3, 20, 149, 336; after which it grows rather more frequent, on account, apparently, of 
the shortness of the formule; thus in verses 427, 444, 446, 459, 462, etc, In Part III, it 
occurs only in verses 52 and 61. But as will be noticed presently, it is used occasionally 
also in conjunction with the ringlet, 

(b) The Comma,—Another sign which is occasionally used to mark the end of a full 
verse is a comma, laid Jengthwise, It exactly resembles the figure for the numeral one, and 
is, no doubt, identical with it, In Part I it 18 found at the end of verses 49 and 71; and in 
Part II at the cnd of verses 5, 45, 108; 130, 178, 372, 488, 619, 642, ete. In Part III it 
does not occur. In addition to marking the end of a full verse, it is also used occasionally 
in other ways. Thus, in Part I, fol, 3b4°5 (p. 5), it marks the prose notice bhavatt ch-átra, 
preceding the fiftieth verse, and in Part II, fol. 2943 (p. 70) it marks the prose notice tatra 
slékak, Again in Part II, fol, 490 (р. 32), it separates the two parts of a colophon.°8 Some- 
times, again, it marks merely a superfluous blank space; see below under Lacuna, p. xlii 

(o) The Ringlet—-The third sign which exceptionally marks the end of a full verse, 
is a ringlet with a central dot, or a ringlet containing a still smaller ringlet the circum- 
ference of which is studded inside with (usually) three dots. The former probably repre- 
sents the sacred chakra (dharma-chakra), or Wheel of the Law, the latter, the sacred padma 
or White Lotus; and in the sequel these two signs will be referred to as the wheel and the 
lotus, The latter is found only in Part IT, while the wheel is common to all three Parts, 
An example of the lotus, used as the mark of the end of a full verse, occurs in Part II, 
fol 2a30 (p. 28), and of the wheel, in fol 1957 (p. 57), where they mark the end of verses 
38 and 639 respectively, As а rule, however, the lotus and wheel ore used as the specia] 
marks to indicate the end of a passage which is longer than a verse, such as a whole 
formula, or a whole chapter, or the whole of a subject. Accordingly they constitute the 
special marks of the colophon, which is marked off, afore as well as after, by them from the 
surrounding text. Thus we have two lotuses to mark the colophon of the first formula in 
Part II, fol. 1657१ (p. 26), and of the first chapter in Part II, fol. 459'1 (p. 32).88 Similarly 
we have two wheels to mark the colophon of thc sidAma formula, in Part II, fol, 1843 
(p. 54), and of a formula for boluses, in Part III, fol. 365 (p, 184). Sometimes the two 
sigus are combined; thus the sequence wheel, lotus is found with the colophon tryasharas in 
Part II, fol, ба! (p. 34), and the reversed sequence lotus, wheel, with the colophon 4évina- 
rasåyanaih, ib., fol 24a* (p. 61). Also other variations occur, such as placing one of the 
two signs between a couple of double strokes, as in the é4rdala-chirsa colophon in Part II, 
fol, 3b+ (p. 30), or placing a double stroke after both signs, as in the médaka formula in 
Part IIT, fol. 355-9 (p, 184), Exceptional cases, however, are found in which the colophon 
is marked only by one sign, or by no sign at all An example of the latter case is the 
palcha-gaega colophon in Part II, fol. 5b! (p. 34). Examples of the former case are the 
eolophons after verse 613, in Part II, fol. 19a! (p. 56), and after verse 782, ib. fol 2465 
(p. 61), which are marked only by a lotus after them.98 

The signs of the wheel and the lotus, however, are also cmployed to indicate the end of 
a formula, or of a subject matter, whenever a colophon is dispensed.with, Examples are, 
in Part I, the wheel in fol. 35', 5b!0, where with verse 120 the subject of hair dyes closes. 


ee SS te Сазык IE Se a a OO NON QM RR сз сы 
© This colophon combines those ofa rormuls as welkas of the chapter; and the two portions are 
separated by the comma mark. 

# The colophon after verse 804, in part II, fol. 24२११ (page 63) is no real exception, because it [s 


misplaced, end should stand In: the preceding lind. The misplacement is marked by the two crow’s feet; 
seo below on Correction, p, xli. 
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In Part II we have the lotus, reinforced by the comma as well as the double stroke, after 
verse 10, in fol. 160, to mark off the end of the introduction to the treatise, Similarly 
after verse 24 on fol, 15%, we have the lotus by itself to mark the end of a series of short 
rormule (verses 18-24), and after verse 39a, on fol, 207, to mark the end of a single short 
unnamed) formula (verses 38-392). And after verse 737, on fol, 2350, we have the wheel 
to mark the end of the long pippali-vardhamane formula (vv. 716-737). In Part III a disk 
frequently used in this way, to mark the end of a formula; especially in fol, 35, where it 
оссогѕ not less than seven times, in ll, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 9. 

Of particular interest 1s the circumstance that the lotus and wheel appear to be used, 
in Part II, also to indicate glosses, which the anthor of the Návamitaka himself seems to 
have added to the extracts from old authoritative works of which his own work is mainly 
composed, Thus on fol. 27a? (page 67) there is, after verse 879, the obvious gloss 
práchiniká pá[k4 enclosed between two wheels (see note 418, on page 162). Оп fol. 3365-5, 
verse 1109 is enclosed between two wheels, and its purport suggests its being a gloss (see 
note 490 on page 180a). In the similar case of verse 929, on fol. 28b5 (p. 69), which the 
author had at first omitted io mark as a gloss, he (or rather a subsequent copyist) has 
afterwards, on revision, inserted the lotus mark between lines 2 and 3. The same practice 
is observed in Part III, which may be a work by the same author. Hore, on fol. 1b", the 
lotus marks what appears to be a gloss; so also on fol, 3b!, It will be observed that both 
passages, thus marked, are in prose, 

In Parts V-VII, the usage with regard to marks of interpunction is much the same 
asin Parts I-III. But in addition we mect with three signs which exactly resemble our 
modern comma, semicolon, and full stop. The comma occurs, e.g., in Part V, fols, 205 354. 
5at, twice even in a reversed position on fols, 3a! and 5@ (see Table V, Traverse 3), in 
Part VI, fol, 20५ and in Part VII, fol las. But it is probable that the comma is really 
identical with the more usual lengthwise-comma (the numeral one), of which it is an exag- 
gerated cursive form, The semicolon, practically identical with the well-known sign of the 
visarga, occurs, e.g. in Part V, fols. 6a* and 6७, and in Part VII, fol 44°, The full-stop, 
er single dot, is found, е, g., in Part V, fols. 20, 347, 696 in Part VI, fols. 155, 3a! and in 
Part VII, fols, 2c4 and 2b*, As to the ordinary signs, the double stroke does not happen to 
. eccur in Parts V and VII, in which the comma, either erect or prone, regularly takes its 
place. In Part VI the double stroke is found in а slightly modified form, embellished with 
a hook to the left at the top of the first stroke, as in fol, 465, or with a Book to tho left 
and right respectively ab the top of the two strokes, as in fol, 4b, The lengthwise-comma, 
or the numeral ono, as already observed, is used regularly in Part V, e.g., in fols, 12.5 
247, etc. So also in Part VI, e.g. in fols, 164, 3a and in Part VII, eg., ix fol, las, 
Neither the wheel nor the lotus is found in any of Parts V-VII, In their place Part V uses 
the spiral which is the conventional representation of the sacred éaadkha, or conch shell, as in 
fol. 553, Once in fol, 36", this spiral is accompanied by the lengthwise-comma, It will be 
observed that the same spiral appears also in the remark whick is appended to Part III 
(Plate xxxvii, obv.), and which, as has been previously (pp. xxi and xxxv) stated, was 
written by the scribes of Parts V-VII, 

In Part IV the usage with regard to interpunction is as follows, The double stroke 
is not uncommon, In its plain form it occurs, eg. in fols, 2a!, 3а?; but it is often accomp- 
anied with the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, as in fols, 20, 3a?, 441, and oceasionally 
this comms is drawn across the double stroke, as in fols, 3a', 34%, Moreover in the case ef. 
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fol, ३०%, the double stroke is hooked, just as in Part VI, fol, 405, Once, fol. 2५ the crossing 
comma is found also with a single stroke, imitating the form of & regular cross. In equally 
frequent use, however, is the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one; it occurs, eg. in fols. 343, 
361, 443, 543, 5b’, etc, The spiral, in a rather imperfect form, and enclosed between a pair 
of double strokes occurs in fol, 165, to mark off the introduction to the treatise, The same 
spiral in much better form, is used also for the benedictive бй at the beginning of the 
treatise, in-fol, 101 (see Chapter IT, p. xxii) | 

(2) Connuction ;—seo Table V, Traverse 4 for Parts I-IV. For the purpose of 
correcting. an error in the text, when a leiter, or a word, had to be cancelled oc altered or 
inserted, or when a misplacement had to be indicated, certain signs are used in the Bower 
Manuscript. In Parts I-III one of these signs consists of two, or more, minute strokes 
attached to the top of a letter or a word, Thus in Part I, fol 36°, the word which 
originally was written prókió is altered to préktak, and this alteration is indicated by 
attaching two minute strokes to the cancelled vowel 6, Similarly on fol. 2a’, the syllable 
ha of the word, which was originally written «sad, is marked to indicate that it is to be 
read ya (улса). Again on fol, 4b*, the vowel 4 of samustém has been cancelled by the 
attachment of minute strokes. In Part II there occur the following examples. On fol 7b, 
the final ê of line 10, which is written in faint ink, is-cancelled because it is superfluous, 
being repeated at the beginning of line 11; so also on fol, 14a the superfluous final ná of 
madhund, On fol. 1604 one of the duplicated cha of ohandaxs is cancelled; so also, on 
fol, 194° tho vowel ê of dridke, and on fol 1954, the syllable na, On fol. 2864, the 


. misshapen final d of kkádéd has been cancelled, and replaced by a well-made 4, In all the 


above-mentioned cases the double stroke indicates cancelment, The following are examples 
af its indicating an insertion, In Part I, fol. 48% the original writing had only mê su, 
which is false for mê frins, The omitted syllable fi is inserted, in very faint ink, between 
Il, 9 and 10, and the place of insertion, between тё and sx, is indicated by two minute 
strokes placed above those two syllables, Similarly in Part II, fol, 12a*, a double stroke 
indicates the omission of the syllable va, which is inserted, just below, between Il, 4 and 5, 
But there exist also numerous casts, in-which these corrective double strokes are applied for 
no apparent reason, They all occur in Part II. Thus we find them attached to уб of yôgô 
on fol, 6b", to the eisarga of syxh оп fol, 10a*, to Па of bhallátaka on fol, 105%, to гё of 
rdsnd on fol. 114%, to Ак of bakwid on fol. 12b", to oha of chatur on fol, 15b4, and to ima 
of aímari on fol. 31a5, On fol. 555 even the whole word рё is thus marked. In all 
these cases, the existing text is correct (see note 45 on p. 33, and note 87 on р. 93). They 
aro so numerous that they cannot be attributed to inadvertence on the part of the scribe, 


. He must have had some reason for attaching the mark; but what it can have been is not 


intelligible, unless it be that he wished thus. to indicate the correction of something (an 


„error, or а lacuna, or the like) In the original from which he was copying, 


_ Another sign, found in Part II, is a cross. On fol, 15411 it indicates the omission of a 
passage which is supplied in the bottom margin, . Ita -uso on fol, 292, where it appears to bo 
duplicated, is not intelligible. 

A third sign, found also in Part II, із the so-called káka-pada, or crow’s foot, It 
resembles the mathematical sign of the “root.” It may be seen on fol 12610, where it 
indicates the omission of a portion of the mark of the colophon, viz, lotus plus double 
stroke. The omission is supplied in the margin below, Unfortunately the margin is 
damaged, but the traces that remain can be completed from the game markt? on fol. 22,1 


О के The traces are not those of а damaged syHablo as need on p, 46, n. 99. Tho veras р ™ Tho traces are not those of а damaged syHablo, as suggested on p, 46, n. 99. The verse 393, begin- 


ning with майна is complete, -Procisely the sama mark (lotus end double stroke intor- 
Maearly on fol, 2855, рр 
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We hare the ssme crows foot on the margin of fol, 13b, where it refers to the cancelled 
numeral four, On fol, 24b, it occurs in duplicate, at the end of line 10, apparently to 
incicate the misplacement of the preceding colophon, which should stand on line 9. It will 
be observed that there are twenty-four formule for the preparation of various kinds of gruel 
(v-. 785-802). To these is appended a charm for insuring long life (49४२) in vv. 803-4, 
and after it comes the colophon Bxélé yavâgú. This colophon indicates that the verses 
preceding it are composed by Bhela (or Bheda). As a fact, the charm (vv. 803-4) is found 
in the existing unique Tanjore Manuscript of the Bhega Sadhitá (see note 376, p. 154), in 
tha seventh chapter of its Sétra Sithdna which deals with indrigópakramasiya, that is, with 
geaeral rules for the preservation of bodily and mental health, But the formule for the 
graels (vv. 785-802) cannot ke traced in it owing to its mutilated condition, Seeing, 
hawever that formule, practically identical, are found in the Charaka Салла, in the second 
chapter of its Stra Sthana, it may rightly be assumed that the missing formule would be 
fouud in the second chapter of the Sûirá Stkána of the Bhéda Savikitd, if the text of the 
la-ter were intact." It is further to एट observed that the charm has no particular connection 
with the gruels, It and they are mentioned in two different and quite unconnected chapters 
of the Samkitd, and the charm may be used with any kind of treatment in order to render the 
laiter effective for long life, while the gruels of Bheda are specifically referred to in the 
calophon. One naturally expecta, therefore, to find the colophon, not after the charm, but 
immediately after the gruels, that is, after verse 802, If it is replaced in its proper place, 
in 1.9 of fol. 24b, it will be seen that it comes to stand between two wheels (see Fig. 18), 
And in fact, the existing Fig. 18. 


nisplacement of. tbe colo- 

pion appears to be in- а LE тары meee on 

d cated by the scribe, or 11 š YI 4 e 
hs reviser, He placed = % í UTER 

two crows’ feet, togetker A corrective margira! note, 


with the numerals } (one above the other) on the margin against the wheel mark of the 
eslophon, The figure 2 would refer to the second chapter of the Siira Sthéma which 
contains the formule for the gruels, while the figure 7 would indicate the seventh chapter 
of that Sthána as the source of the charm; and the reviser's object in thus identifying the 
two different sources of the gruels and charm would be to indicate that the colophon which 
sneaks of the gruels (४००८४४) of Bheda really belongs to the verses 785-802 which contain 
tae formulæ for those gruels. 

Exceptionally the correction of a letter is mads in the text itself, Thus, in Part I, 
fol, 2aš the second letter r of durjjara is written across the letter y of the original reading 
curjjaya; see note 10 on p. 12. 

In Parts V-VII only one of the above-mentioned signa, vis., the cross, is found, It 
cccurs twico in Part V, fol, 5a*, where it.marks the omission of the syllable na, supplied 
below, between lines 2 and 3; and ibid, fol. 655, where it marks the insertion of the syllable 
62, written on the margin, belaw the cross, Otherwise corrections are not marked by any 
rign. For example, in Part VI, fol. 3a*, the emission of the syllable na of upanaxda, which 
is supplied below, between lines 4 ара 5, is not marked by any sign; neither is the inter. 
Hnear supply of s, ibid, fol, 5a. Similarly the supply of the syllable kta, on the margin of 
20], 3a, in Part VI, i» not marked. The meaning of this syllable is quite unintelligible; for 
he suggestion made, jn note 18, p. 224, is not tenable, Possibly it may really be the badly 
‘drawn and hence cancelled, numeral three; though this explanation, too, is not satisfactory, 
Jecasionally blundered readings aro defaced; as in Part VI., fola, 2b! and 356, and in 
Part VII, fol, 16%, 

П Sos alto Jowrssl, Royal Asiatic Society, 1909, pp. 869-70 ; and 5. 1910, p. 830, 
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In Part IV, fol. 3a, the interlinear insertion of the phrase a sathéaya, which was made 
by the scribe of Parts V-VII, appears to be marked Hy a double stroke in a slanting ‘position 
in line 4, But the interlinear insertions of the syllables pi on fol. 49 and bha on ‘fol, 5a* 
are not marked by any sign, On fol, 5०१ the correction of tri to tri is made in the text 
itself, The favourite method, however, of correcting blondered letters is to deface them, as 
on fols, 345, 347, 504, where false numerals are defaced. See, also fols. 4a? and 580, 

3. Lacumwa;-—see Table V, Traverse 5, for Parts I and II, The existence of a lacusa 
is indicated in the Bower Manuscript by means of dots. The number of these dots is equal 
to the number of the missing syllables, when the latter is very small Thus in Part I, 
fol.. 264, there are three dots to indicate the absence of three syllables, which the scribe was 
unable to read in his original, but which can now be identified as райоАа oha from the Bhéda 
аА, the source of the Návanitaka (see Journal, Royal Asiatic Society for 1909, p. 858); 
also below, Chapter VI, p. lvii, Similarly, ibid., fol. 7b1, there are two dots to indicate the 
absence of the two syllables para (seo note 61, p. 36). Also ibid, fol. 4b*, there are two 
dots indicative of the loss of two syllables, the identity of which, however, for the present 
is unknown (see note 38, p. 32). The case is slightly different with Part J, fol, 367, Here 
we have a blank space, partly filled with four dots and enclosed between those double strokes 
which are the usual mark of the end of a full verse ‘(see ante, p. xxxvii}. Here the dots 
indicate the loss of an indefinite portion of the text in the original manuscript, from which 
the scribe prepared the extsting copy of the treatise, 

Dots, however, serve to indicate not only a lacuna in its proper sense, १.९. а gap in the 
text, but also such gaps, or blank spaces, in the inscribed surface of the leaf as are due, not 
to the loss of any portion of the text, but to defects of the birch-bark, or to other causes. 
(See Chapter II pp. xviii, xix,). Thus we have three dots at the end of the first line of fol, 7b in 
Part II, to show that nothing of the text is missing, but that the surface of the birch-bark 


was not good enough to be written on, The single dot on the third line of the same page 


serves the same purpose; so also the two single dots on the tenth line of fol. 5b though here 
their presence is not due to badness of the surface of the bark, but probably to a real 
lacuna, which the scribe could only partially fill up with the word cAitraka, for which reason 
he put dots into the superfluous blank spaces on either side of that word. 

Besides dots, also the lengthwise-comma, or numeral one, is frequently used to mark a 
superfluous blank space. Thus in Part I, fol, 1511, Part II, fols, 4a11, 7a11, 7b10 8७७, 11b9 
25975, 29611, 31a, 3197, 9-1, ete. In Part II, at the beginning of the fourth line of 
fol, 15b, the comma indicates a blank space due to the conjunct letter above 1६, 


Finally в more or less lengthy serpentine line is used for the same Urpose af indicat- 
ing a superfluous blank space, It occurs, e,g., in Part II, fols, 6al711,85!, 14a 


(iti) ABBREVIATION 
The practice of abbreviating ^ word is found only in Part II, and only in application to 
the two words Hêka and pêda, when they are connected with numbers expressed by figures, 
The word ¿lóka serves as the name of any kind of verse, not of the technically called iléka 
only; and pada is the name of a quarter yerse, The two names often occur in the colophon 
of formule, to indicate the number of verses, or parts of verses, of which they consist, 
When so used, they are usually abbreviated to 416 and på respectively, Thus we have élê 2 on 
fol, 3०९ (p. 29), and 45 11 pá 1 on fol, 544 (p. 32), etc. Twice, however. klóka is written in 
full, vis, 0६8 14 on fol, 1855 (p. 55), and Hêka 5 on fol. 1953 (p. 57). As part of the text, 
of course, it is always written in full; thus in verse 498, on fol. 1555, we have erdka-Góke- 
samapandk, and in the prose note introducing verse 947, on fol. 2943, wo find tatra Haka 
(iv) Scnrnar Errors 
Lapses in writing occur not infrequently in the Bower manuscript. In Parts V and 
VII, which are written with evident carelessness, they are particularly numerous, In a 
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comparatively small number of cases they have been corrected by tome revising hand, and 
sime of these corrected errors have been already referred to in the Section on Correction 
(р. х1), and others will be referred to below In the Section on Revision (p. xliv), The 
sub joined list refers only to uncorrected errors, and comprises only selected examples, For 
many others the footnotes to the transcribed texts may be consuited, 

The most frequent error consists in a miswritten letter or syllable, Thus in Part I 
fol. 168 (p. 1) guna is written for gana; fol, 3a? (p. 4) Suárutaigramanáh probably for 
Swirutaikamanáh (i,e, Susrata ékamanák) ; fol. 30 (p. 5) prathamanéshu for pradhamancs Ino 
віс. In Part II, fol. 26+ (p. 28), phaláni for. paláni; fol. 655 (p. 35), arparê for armagé 
(possibly only a badly written m); fol. 2400 (p. 63), mádhyagád for mávyagád ; fol, 29b4 
(p. 71) têyê fer tûya, etc. In Part IV, fol. 2a? (р. 193), sishpala for nishphala; fol. 367 
(p. 194) sahagés for sahayais, etc, In Part V, fol. 3a! (p. 205) saíchá for peschá; fol. Зав 
(p. 205) wpastitaih for upasthitaw; fol, 4a5 (p. 206), puvva for pirvva, etc, In Part VI, fol. 
2a5 (p. 223), sulaih for slash, еіс. In Part VII, fol. 2a? (p. 237), kritaydu for kritdyásh, etc. 

Or, a letter or syllable is misplaced. Thus in Part I, fol. 465 (p. 7), favakara for 
gavaraka, fol, 5a! (p. 8), pilpmhi for piplum, In Part II fol, 10a* (p. 41), krófichánadáni for 
króñohádamnani. In Part V, fol. 5b5 (p. 207) таташ sarana for isvara-saranam, In Part II, 
fol. 2410 a whole colophon is misplaced (see ante, p. xli). 

Or, a letter or syllable is omitted. Thus in Part I, fol, 26° (p. 3). praywjan for 
prayufijas ; fol, 3a! (p. 4), munir for munibhir, In Part II, fol. 1a3 (p. 26) chatum for 
chaturdasam ; fol. 104% (p. 41) gusdámdih for gwndránám ; fol. 19a" (p. 57), fivani for 
jivaniyéni, In Part IV, fol. 2a! (p. 192), tatam for satata, In Part V, fol. 2b? (p. 204), 
vichéhi for vichintehi : fol. 445, samusthita for samupasthita, In Part VI, fol. 3b? (p. 224), 
xgddhipéma kdléna for wragüdhipa-káléma ; fol, 4at, (p. 225), klasé for muktayê, etc. 
Occasionally even a half-verse, or a whole verse, or a whole clause, is missed out; see note 
244. p. 126, note 459, p. 171, and note 2, p. 226. | 

Or, a superfluous letter or syllable is inserted. Thus, in Part I, fol. 159 (p. 1), ?Gtkehit? 
for ?^ókshii?, In Part II, fol. 4b" (p. 32), ий натида for тайата; fol. 24b? (р, 63), má at the 
beginning of the line. In Part IV, fol 105 (p. 192), balamamantarath for balamantarai, 
In Part V, fol. 1a? (p. 203), tatahstéskdw for tatastéshái) ; and exactly the same superfluous 
wisarga in Part VI, fol. 1a? (p. 222), daharah starwnaÀ for daharastarunah, A superfluous 
anusvara is rather common ; टळू, in Part I, fol, 159 (p. 1), јтаіадяй for jvalanti ; Part IIL, 
fol, 3a* (p. 183), srinvexmtt ; Part IV, fol, 320 (р, 194), sarvawithd ; Part V, fol. 1a* (p. 203), 
másimusha; Part VI, fol lat (p. 222), dár&shwi; fol 2a* (p. 223), aréchakasi, m for 
aróohakam ; in this case there is a superfluous comma in addition to the superfluous anxevara, 
Once there occur also two superfluous verses, see note 114, p. 98. 

Occasionally there occur entirely wrong words, such as pwshíe for pakti in Part I, 
fol. За? (р. 4); ға-раітан for sa-pushpán, in Part IT, fol. 2209 (p. 59); dvitiya for iriliya, in 
Part IV, fol 5al-3 (p. 195): and 243 for 343, in Part V, fol 3a? (p. 205). But the 
responsibility for these errors possibly lies rather with the original writers of the treatises 
than with the scribes who copied them in the Bower Manuscript. Still such grossly 
blundered readings, as kaéyéshasnó in Part I, fol Зат (p. 4), and chashkashw in Part V, 
fol, 2a* (p. 204), are probably to be laid to the charge of the scribes, who may not hare 
been able, or careful enough, to read correctly their original, They are certainly responsible 
for such curiosities as those referred to in note 32, p. 3, and note 77, p. 7. 

In this connection a brief reference may be made to certain defects due to the inferior 
quality of the birch-bark on which the scribes wrote rather than to the scribes themselves, 
To this category belong half-formed letters, such as may be seen, e.g., in Part II, fols, 7а? 
1864, 22a", and in Part V, fol. 204 (see note 21, p. 193); and want of evenness, or con- 
tinwity, in the lines of writing, as, e.g., in Part II, fol. 112, lines 5 ff, 
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(v) Revision. 

When the Bower Manuscript was exhibited for the first time in Calcutta in November 
1890, it was stated (Proceedings, As. Soc, Beng, р. 223, Journal, As. Soc. Beng, 1891, 
Vol. LX, p. 137) that “the writing was entirely in black ink.” So it no doubt appears at 
first sight; hut on closer examination letters and syllables are met with occasionally, which 
are written in a very light, or faint, ink, The significance of these light-inked letters, 
namely, that they indicate corrections, is disclosed by such cases as the following. In 


* Part I, fol. 4%, the original writing in black ink was mê tw, which is false for mê £9». 


Here the omitted syllable éri is inserted below, in the interlinear space, in almost invisible 
light ink, and the proper place of insertion between më and mw is marked by two minute 
strokes, also in light ink, above those two syllables. Again, ibid., fol 368, the original 
black-ink writing was prókió sc, and this is, as it should be, corrected into próktaà sa, by 
inserting a visarga and cancelling the cop-strokes of the vowel है by two minute strokes, all 
in light ink, Similarly, ibid., fol. 3b’, an originally omitted visarga is inserted in ajarah 
But not infrequently corrections are found made also in black ink, Thus, in Part I, fol, 4b4, 
we have the original reading sa-mustám, which is adjectively made to qualify the preceding 
noun iriphalám, corrected into sa-mustam, which, just as the following sa-sarkkarask (derived 
from га and éarkkará), now qualifies the succeeding noun déchydétanam, Here both, the 
original as well as the correction, are in black ink. Again, ibid, fol 5a?, (p. 7), the 
original blundered reading mavvé is corrected to mileoa, both in black ink, though another 
error is left uncorrected; for the fully correct reading should be mûrvvå, Ibidem, fol 4b* 
there is another instructive example. The original reading ргаіёраіћ is corrected to 
pralépa}, both again in black ink. As a matter of fact, the noun pralépa refers to both, the 


. preceding instrumental plural ardha-rüpai^ and the succeeding nominative singular sapra. 


- 


yójyak, and may grammatically be made to agree with either. This correction, as well as 
the correction of sa-mastam in black, and of próktahin lignt ink, shows that the revisers 
whoever they were, were familiar with the technicalities of the Sanskrit language. Equally 
instructive is an example ibid., fol, 5b, Here we have the word lavamópétair entirely in 
black ink with the exception of the syllable nó which is in light ink. It would seem that the 
original writer in black had left a gap for that syllable, which for some reason he had 
omitted to write, and that a subsequent reader of the treatise supplied the missing syllable 
80 in light ink, The fact that the original writer should have failed to recognize the com. 
pound word lavan-ópétair, and to supply such an obvious complement of the word lavana, 
compounded with «péta, seems to suggest that he must have been a rather illiterate person,— 
& conclusion which the occurrence of the numerous other errors (see Section iv, p. xlii) in 
the original writing tends to confirm, A further instructive example occurs in Part II, on 
fol. 7b. Here the last word of the tenth line appears to have been originally dápagé in 


' black ink. То this the reviser added in light ink the terminal t (dápayét),"* and after it, 


the vowel ё, as if to commence a fresh verse, Then noticing his mistake—for as a matter 
of fact the vowel ê which commences -he new verse does stand at the beginning of the 
eleventh line—he cancelled the superfluous é by two minute double-sirokes. 

The foregoing remarks are concerned, in the main, with Parts I-III of the Bower Manv- 
script. The general conclusion suggested by the observed facts is that those Parts were 
originally written in the usual black Indian ink by a somewhat illiterate writer, and that 
some of his numerous errors were afterwards corrected by 8 more intelligent user of the 
manuscript at different times, sometimes in black ink, 88 other times, when for some reason 
good black ink was not at hand, in diluted ink, 
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™ Both forms dûpayd and dápayét, are correct; only the former fs Prakrit, while the latter is 
Sanskrit,—another indication that tho reviser was a person familar with Sanskrit. 


